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RULES 


OF THE 


for lljr Uromotmii of Pellemr Siittries. 


I. The objects of this Society shall be as follows : — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically, 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
ot Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 
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4- The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society : in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 

the despatch of business. • 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 



and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 

17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

^9. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
JThe Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed : no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of tho.se present. 
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25- The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a payment of 15^., entitling compounders to be 
Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All Members 
elected on or after January i, 1894, shall election an entrance fee 

of one guinea. 

26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Societ)’. 

30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 

32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 

AT 22. ALBEMARLE STREET. 


I. That the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 

II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian and Assistant- Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian, Assistant Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 

• IV. That every bopk or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 

^ V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M. (Saturdays, 1 1 A.M. to 2 P.M.), when either the 
Assistant-Librarian, or in her absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusive). 

VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions : — 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 

Member shall not exceed three. 

(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 

shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows : — 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 

Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 

the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 

inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 

the Librarian. 

(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 

Librarian may reclaim it. 
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( 5 ) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 

borrower. 

(6) All books are due for return to the Library before the summer 

vacation. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances : — 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 

Library. 

X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, if they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 

XL That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return, and if a book is lost the 
borrower be bound to replace it. ' 

The Library Committee. • 

Prof. Percy Gardner. 

Miss Jane Harrison, LL.D. 

Mr. Walter Leaf, Litt.D. 

Mr. George Macmillan {Hon. Sec.). 

Mr. Ernest Myers. 

Rev. W. G. Rutherford, LL.D. 

Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, LL.D. 

Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith. {Hon. Librarian). 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., D.C.L. 

Mr. Talfourd Ely. 

Assistant Librarian, MisS FanNY JOHNSON, to whom, at 22, Albemarle 
Street, applications for books may be addressed. 


SESSION 1897 — 1898. 

General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at 5 P.M. on the following days : — 

1897. 

Thursday, November 4th. 

1898. 

Thursday, February 17th. 

Thursday, April 21st. 

Thursday, June 23rd (Annual). 

The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m. on each of the above days. 
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Barnsley, Sidney H., Pinbury, near Cirencester. 

Barran, J. X., IVeetivood, Leeds. 

Bather, Rev. Arthur George (Council), 8, Kingsgate Street, Winchester. 
Bayfield, Rev. M. A., Eastbourne College, Eastbourne. 

Beare, Prof. J. Isaac, 9, Trinity College, Dublin. 
t Beaumont, Somerset, Shere, near Guildford. 

Beebee, M. J. L., Xeio Travellers Club, 97, Piccadilly, W. 
fBenn, Alfred W.. 70, Via Cavour, Florence. 

Bennett, S. A., Audley House, Richmond, Surrey. 

Benson, E. F., King’s College, Cambridge. 

Bent, Mrs. Theodore, 13, Great Cumberland Place, W. 

Bevan, E. R., 14, Beaumont Street, Oxford. 

Bickford-Smith, R. A. H., 45, North Bailey, Darlington. 
f Bikelas, Demetrius, 50, Rue de Varenne, Paris. 

Blomfield, Sir A. W., A.R.A., 6, Montagu Place, Montagu Square, IV. C. 
Blomfield, Mrs. Massie, Port House, Alexandria, Egypt. 

Blore, Rev. Dr., St. Stephen’s, Canterbury. 

Blumenfeld, Ralph Drew, 64, Cheyne Court, Chelsea, S. W. 

Bodington, Prof. N., Principal of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

Bond, Sir Edward, K.C.B., LL.D., 64, Princes Square, Bayswater, W. 
Bond, Edward, M.P., Elm Bank, Hampstead, N. W. 

Bosanquet, Rev. F. C. T., The Hermitage, Uplyme, Devon. 

Bosanquet, R. Carr, Rock Hall, Alniuick, Northumberland. 

Bosdari, Count Allessandro di, 20, Grosvenor Square, IV. 

Bougatsos, Christos Ch., Alexandria, Egypt. 

Bousfield, William, 20, Hyde Park Gate, S. W. 

Boyd, Rev. Henry, 0 . 0 ., Principal of Hertford College, 0 .vford. 

Boys, Rev. H. A., North Cadbury Rectory, Bath. 

Bramley, Rev. H. R., The Precentory, Lincoln. 

Bramwell, Miss, 73, Chester Square, S. W. 

Branteghem, A. van, 28, Rue des Buisson, Bru.velles. 

Brinton, Hubert, Eton College, Windsor. 

Broadbent, H., Eton College, Windsor. 

*Brodie, E. H., H.M.I.S., Grasendale, Malvern. 

Brooke, Rev. A. E., King’s College, Cambridge. 

Brooke, Rev. Stopford A., i Manchester Square, W. 

Brooks, E. W., 28, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 

Brooksbank, Mrs., Leigh Place, Godstone. 

Brown, Horace T., F.R. S., 52, Nevern Square, Sotith Kensington, S. If'. 
Brown, Prof. G. Baldwin, The University, Edinburgh. 

'‘'Browning, 0 %zz.x, King' s College, Cambridge. 

*Bryce,The Right Hon. James, D.C.L., M.P., 54, Portland Place, U'. 
Buller, Lady Audrey, 29, Bruton Street, W. 

Bulwer, Sir Henry, K.C.B., ii. South Street, Park Lane, W. 

Burnet, Prof. J., l, Alexandra Place, St. Andrevus, N.B. 

Burton, Sir F. W., 43, Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 

Bury, Prof J. B., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Burge, Hubert M. University College, Oxford. 

Burgh, W. de. University Extension College, Reading. 

Burrows, Prof Ronald, University College, Cardiff. 

Butcher, Prof. S. H., Litt.D., LL.D. (V.P.), The University, Edinburgh. 
fBute, The Marquis of, K.T., St.John's Lodge, Regents Park, N. W. 
Butler, Arthur J., Wood End, Weybridge. 

“Butler, The Rev. H. M., D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Buxton, F. W., 42, Grosvenor Gardens, S. W. 

Buxton, Mrs. Alfred W., 32, Great Cumberland Place, IV. 

Bywater, Prof Ingram (V.P.), 93, Onslow Square, S.W. 
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fBywater, Mrs., 93, Onslow Square, S. W. 

Calvert, Rev. Thomas, 121, Hopton Road, Streatham, S.IV. 
tCalvocoressi, L. M., Messrs. Ralli Bros., MelloRs Buildings, Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool. 

Cameron, Dr. James, Registrar of the University, Capetown. 

Campbell, Re\'. Prof. Lewis (V.P.), 35, Kensington Court Mansions, IV. 

Campbell, Mrs. Lewis, 35, Kensington Court Mansions, W. 

Capes, Rev. \V. W., Bramshott, Liphook, Hants. 

Carapanos, Constantin, Depute, Athens. 

Carey, Miss, 13, Colosseum Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

* Carlisle, A. D., Haileybury College, Hertford. 

Carlisle, Miss Helen, Hoiindhill, Marchington, Stafford. 

tCarr, Rev. A., St. Sebastian's Vicarage, Wokmgham. 
fCarmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson, Castlecraig, Dolphinton,N.B. 

Carter, Prof. Frank, McGill University, Montreal. 

Carthevv, Miss, 15a Palace Gardens, JV. 

Cartwright, T. B. 

Case, Miss Janet, 5 Windmill Hill, Hampstead, S.W. 

Cates, Arthur, 1 2, York Terrace, Regent’s Park, N. W. 

Cave, Lawrence T., 13, Lowndes Square, S. W. 

Chambers, C. Gore, Hertford House, De Parry’s Avenue, Bedford. 

Chambers, Charles D., The Steps, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 

Chance, Frederick, 51, Prince’s Gate, S. W. 

Chavasse, A. S., Kempsey, Worcestershire. 
fChaWner, G., King’s College, Cambridge. 
fChawner, W., Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Cheetham, J. C. M., Eyford Park, Bourton-on-the- Water, R.S.O., Gloucestershire. 
■^Cheetham, J. Frederick, Eastwood, Staleybridge . 

* Christie, R. C., Ribsden, Bagshot, Surrey. 

Christian, J. Henry, 18, Devonshire Place, Portland Place, W. 

Christian, Rev. G., Redgate, Uppingham. 

Churchill, E. L., Eton College, Windsor. 

Clark, Charles R.R., cP E. P. Warren, Esq., 18, Cowley Street, Westminster, S. W. 
tClark-Maxwell, Rev. W. Gilchrist, Clunbury Vicarage, Aston-on-Clem, Salop. 

Clarke, Joseph Thacher, 3, College Road, Harrow, N. W. 
fClauson, A. C., 12, Park Place Villas, Paddington, W. 

Clarke, Somers, 22, Whitehall Court, S. W 
Clay, C. F., 38, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 

Clerke, Miss Agnes, 68, Redcliff’e Square, S. W. 

Cobbold, Feli.x T., The Lodge, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 

^Cobham, C. Delaval, H.B.M. Commissioner, Larnaca, Cyprus. 

Colby, Rev. Dr., 12, Hillsborough Terrace, Ilfracombe. 

Cole, A. C., 64, Portland Place, W. 

Colfox, William, Westmead, Bridport. 

Colvin, Sidney (V.P.), British Museum, W.C. 

Collins, Miss F. H., 3, Bramham Gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 

Collins, J. Churton, 51, Norfolk Square, W. 

Colvill, Miss Helen H., Overdale, Shortlands, Kent. 

Compton, Rev. W. C., The College, Dover. 

Connul, B. M., The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

^Constantinides, Prof. M., Coundouriotes Street, Munychia, Peiraeus, Athens. 
Conybeare, F. C., 13, Norham Gardens, Oxford. 

Conway, Sir W. M., The Red House, 21, Hornton Street, W. 

Cook. Arthur Barnard, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Cookson, C., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Cookson, Sir C. A., C.B., H.B.M. Qomd, Alexandria. 

Cordery, J. G., C.S.I., 63, Goldington Road, Bedford. 

Corbet, His Honour Eustace K., Native Court of Appeal, Cairo. 

Corgialegno, M., 21, Pembridge Gardens, W. 

Courtney, W. L., 53, Belsize Park, N. W. 

Courtenay. Miss, 34, Brampton Square, S.W. 
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Cowper, The Right Hon. Earl, K.G., Panshanger, Hertford. 

Craik, George Lillie, 2, West Halkin Street, S. W. 

Crawley, C., 3, Regent Street, S. W. 

Crewdson, Wilson, Tke Barons, Reigate. 

Crooke, W., Westleigh, Arterberry Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 
tCrossman, C. S., The College, Winchester. 

Crowfoot, J. W.,, Bishop's Hostel, Lincoln. 

Cruikshank, Rev. A. H., The College, Winchester. 

Cust, H. J. C., Ellesmere, Salop. 

Cust, Lionel, 9, Bryanston Square, W. 

Cust, Miss Anna Maria, 63, Elm Park Gardens, Fulham Roaa, S, W. 

Cust, Miss Beatrice, 13, Eccleston Square, S.W. 

Dabis, Miss, Holloway College, Egkam, Surrey. 

Dakyns, H. G. [Council), Higher Coombe, Haslemere, Surrey. 

Danson, J. T., F.S.A., Grasmere, R.S.O. 

David, W., 8, Hyde Park Terrace, W. 

David, Rev. W. H., Kelly College, Tavistock. 

Davidson, H. O. D., Harrow, N.W. 
fDavies, G. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Davies, Rev. Gerald S. , Charterhouse, Godalmmg. 

Deibel, Dr., care of Messrs. Asher, Berlin. 

Delamarre, Jules, 4, Impasse Royer-Collard, Paris. 

De Saumarez, Lord, Shrubland Park, Coddenham, Siiffolk. 

Dickson Miss Isabel A., Dunnichen House, Forfar. 

Dill, Prof. ^., Montpelier, Malone Road, Belfast. 

Dobson, Miss, 77, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, S. VV . 

Donaldson, James, LL.D., Principal of The University, St. Andrews, 

Donaldson, Rev. S. A., Eton College, Windsor. 

Dragoumis, M. Etienne, Athens, Greece. 

Draper, W. H., 52, Doughty Street, W.C. 

Drisler, Prof. Henry, 48, West 4.6th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

Drummond, Allan, 7, Ennismore Gardens, S. W. 

Duchataux, M. V., 12, Rue de PEchauderie, a Reims. 

Duckworth, H. T. F., Merton College, O.xford. 

Duhn, Prof, von. University, Heidelberg. 

Duke, Roger, 8, Neville Terrace, Onslow Gardens, S. W. 
t Dunham, Miss, 37, East Thirty-SLvth Street, New York. 

Dunlap, Miss Mabel Gordon, 425, qth Street, Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 

Durham, The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of, Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland. 
Dyer, Louis (Council), Sunbury Ledge, Banbury Road, Oxford. 

Earl, Mrs. A. G., Ferox Hall, Tonbridge. 

Earp, F. R., King's College, Cambridge. 

Edwards, G. M., Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Egerton, Mrs. Hugh, ii, Tite Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

fEgerton, Sir Edwin H., K.C.B., H.B.M. Minister, British Legation, Athens, Greece. 
Egerton, Miss M., Whitwich Hall, York. 

Eld, Rev. F. J., Polstead Rectory, Colchester. 
t Ellis, Prof. Robinson, Trinity College, Oxford. 

Elwell, Levi H., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Ely, Talfourd (Council). 73, Parliament Hill Road, Hampstead, N. W. 

Emens, Edgar A., Syracuse University, New York. 

Erichsen, Miss Nelly, Woodlands, Elmbourne Road, Upper Tooting, S.M'. 
Eumorfopoulo, A., i, Kensington Park Gardens, W. 

Evans, A. J. [Council), Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

Evans, Sir John, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., Nash Mills, Hemel Hemistead. 
fEvans, Lady (Council), Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 

Eve, H. W., 37, Gordon Square, W.C. 

Ewart, Miss Mary A., 68, Albert Hall Mansions, S. W. 

Fanshawe, Reginald, 37, Pembroke Road, Clifton. 

Farnell, L. R., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Farrar, Rev. Canon A. S., Durham. 
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Farrow, Frederic R., 2, New Court, Carey Street, W.C. 

Farside, William, Thorpe Hall, Robin Hood's Bay, Yorkshire. 

‘‘'Fearon, Rev. W. A., D.D., The College, Winchester. 

Fenning, W. D., Hailey bitry College, Hertford. 

Field, Rev. T., Radley College, Abingdon. 

Firminger, W. K., Merton College, Oxford 
Fisher, H. A. L., New College, Oxford. 

Fisher, Miss Edith S., 21, Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, S. W. 

("Fitzmaurice, Lady Edmond, 2, Green Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

Fitz-Patrick, Di T., 30, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, IV. 

Flather, J. H., 52 Bateman Street, Cambridge. 

Flower, Wickham, Old Swan House, Chelsea Embankment, S. W. 
fForhes, W. Vi., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Ford, His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Francis Clare, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., H.B.M. 

Ambassador, British Embassy, Rome. 

Forster, Miss Frances, 46, Elm Park Road, S. W. 

Fowler, Harold N., Ph.D., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
^'Fowler, Rev. Vxoi^ssor, President oj Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Fowler, W. Warde, Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Franklin, T. M., St. Hilary, Cowbridge, S. Wales. 

Frazer, J. G., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Freeman, C. E., Parkhouse, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 

Freeman, W. George, Lee Street, Plumstead. 

^Freshfield, Douglas W. (Hon. Treasurer), i, Airlie Gardens, Campde?i Hill, W. 
i" Fresfcfield, Edwin, LL. D., 5, Bank Buildings, E.C. 

Freston, Henry W., Parkfield, Prestwick, Lancashire. 

• *Fry, F. J., Eversley, Leigh Wood, Clifton. 

■•Fry, Right Hon. Sir Edward, Failand House, Failand, near Bristol. 

Fullerton, W. Morton, Vignon,Paris. 
fFurley, J. S., 10, College Street, Winchester. 

Furneaux, L. R., Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

Furneaux, Rev. W. M., Repton Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
tGardner, Prof. Ernest A. (Council), Radnor Cottage, Sandgate. 

*tGardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (V.P.), 12, Canterbury Road, Oxpord. 

Gardner, Miss Alice, The Old Hall, Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Gardner, Samuel, Oakhurst, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Gardner, W. Amory, Groton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Garnett, Mrs. Terrell, 3, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

Geddes, Sir W. D., Principal of the University, Aberdeen. 

Geikie, Sir Archibald, F.R.S., 10, Chester Terrace, Regenfs Park, N. W. 

Gibbs, F. W., Q.C., C.B., 38, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 

Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road Cambridge. 

Giles, P., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Gilkes, A. H., The College, Dulwich, S.E. 

Gilliat, Rev. E., Harrow, N. W. 

Glazebrook, Rev. M. G., Clifton College, Bristol. 

Godden, Miss Gertrude M., Ridgfield, Wimbledon. 

Gonino, Miss G., 90, Warwick Street, Warwick Square, S.W. 

Goodhart, A. M., Eton College, Windsor. 

Goodrich, Prof. F. S., Albion College, Albion, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Goodwin, Prof. W. W., D.C.h., Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Gow, James, Litt.D., High School, Nottingham. 

Gower, Lord Ronald, 27, Trebovir Road, EarFs Court, S. U . 

Granger, F. S., University College, Nottingham. 

Graves, A. S., Felsted School, Essex. 

Gray, Rev. H. B., Bradfield College, Berks. 

Green, Mrs. J. R., 14, Kensington Square, W. 

Grenfell, B. P. (Council), Queen's College, Oxford. 

Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham. 

Griffith, G., Harrow, N. W. 

Griffith,Miss Mary E., 4, Bramham Gardens, S. W. 

Grundy, George Beardoe. 27, St. Margaret's Road, Oxford. 
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Gurney, Miss Amelia, 69, Ennismore Gardens, S. IT. 

Hadow, W. H., Worcester College, Oxford. 

Haigh, A. E., 2, Crick Road, Oxford. 

Hales, Rev. C. T., Aysgarth School, Neiuton-le-i'Villo'Ws, R.S.O. Yorks. 
Hall-Dare, Francis, 10, Bury Street, St. fames’s, S. W. 

Hall, Rev. F. H., Oriel College, Oxford. 

Hall, Miss S. E., 37, York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square IV. 

Hall, Harry Reginald, 13, Chalcot Gardens, N. W. 

Hall, Rev. F. J., Northaw Place, Potter’s Bar, Herts. 

Hall, F. W., Westminster School, Dearis Yard, Westminster, S.W. 

Hallam, G. H., 7 'he Park, Harrow, N. IV. 
fHammond, B. E., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Hardie, Prof. W. Ross, The University, Edinburgh. 

Hardinge, Miss. 

Hardwich, J. M., 55, South Street, Durham. 

Harrison, Miss F. Bayford, Suffolk House. Weybridge. 
f Harrison, Miss J. E., LL.D. (Council), 37, Barkston Gardens, Earl’s 
S. W. 

Harrower, Prof. John, The University , Aberdeen. 

Hartshorne, B. F., 41, Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, S. W. 

Haslam, S., The School, Uppingham. 

Haussoullier, B., 8, Rue Sainte-Cecile, Paris. 
fHaverfield, F. J., Christ Church, Oxford. 

Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, Oxford Terrace, W. 
fHay, C. A,, 127, Harley Street, IV. 

Hay, -A. T., The College, Brighton. 
fHaynes, Miss Lucy, 7, Thornton Hill, Wimbledon. 

Hayter, Angelo G. K., 74, Adelaide Road, N. W. 

Headlatn, Rev. A. C., IVelzoyn Vicarage, Herts. 

Headlam, C. E. S., Trinity Hall, Caju bridge. 

Headlam, J. W. (Council), 6, Eldon Road, Kensington, IV, 

Headlam, W. G., King’s College, Cambridge. 

Heard, Rev. \V. A., Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

I-Heathcote, \V. E., Round Coppice, Poor Heath, Uxbridge. 

Heberden, C. B., Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Hedgcock, .Mrs, Harrison, 21, Caversham Road, N. IV. 

Hereford, The Lord Bishop of. The Palace, Hereford. 

Herschell, The Right Hon. Lord, 46, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 

Heyer, G., The College, Weymouth. 

Hicks, Rev. E. L., 21, Leaf Square, Pendteton, Manchester. 

Higgins, .'\lfred, 16, King Street, Portman Square, IV. 

Hill, George F. (Council), British Museum, IV.C. 
fHill, Arthur, British Vice-Consul, Athens, Greece. 

Hobhouse, Rev. \Valter, The School House, Durham. 

Hodgson, F. C., Education Department, Whitehall, S. W. 
-\'iioAzsor^,].St&^^■:^n,l,Audley Square, IV. 

Hogarth, David G. (Council), British Archaological School, Athens. 

Holiday, Henry, Oak Tree House, Branch Hill, Hampstead, N. fp. 

Holland, Miss Emily, 27, Homef eld Road, Wimbledon. 

Hopgood, Harold B., 17, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

Hopkinson, J, H., University College, O.xford. 

Hoppin, J. C., 1- of. S. Morgan £-■ Co., 22, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Housley, Samuel J., Gynsdal, Waterloo Road, Efsom 
Hornby, Rev. J. ]., 0 . 0 . .Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
fHort, .Arthur F., Ahoync, Harrow. 


Howorth, Sir Hmi.y H K C.l.E,, M.P. (Council), 30, ColUngham PLue, S.II 
H uddart, Rev. t. . W , , A ,rklington Rectorv. Dedale. Yorks 
Hugel, Baron !■ riednch % on, 4, Holford Road, HamfAead K W 
Hughes, Rev. W . Hawker, yej-.vs- College, O.eford. 

Hughes, -Miss C , 22, Albemarle Street, W. 

Hulse, }iliss Caroline M. 


Court, 
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Humphreys, Robert Henry, Royal Societies Club, 63, St. James Street, S. IV. 
Hunt, A. S., Queen's College, Oxford. 

Hutton, Miss C. A., 18, Cheyne Court, Chelsea, S. W. 

Huyshe, Wentworth, ‘ Daily Graphic' Office, Milford Lane, Strand, li'.C. 
Image, Selwyn, 6, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, IV.C. 
lonides, Alex. A., i, Holland Park, IV . 
lonides, Luke A., 47, Marloes Road, Kensington, IV. 

Jackson, Henry, Litt.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jackson, Miss Rose, Longdene, Haslemere. 

Jackson, Rev. Blomfield, 29. Mecklenburgh Square, IV.C. 

Jackson, Rev. W. W., Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 

James, A. C., Eton College, Windsor. 

♦James, The Rev. H. A., D.D., School House, Rugby. 

James, Lionel, St PetePs College, Radley, Abingdon. 

James, M. R., Litt.D., King's College, Cambridge. 

James, Rev. S. R., The College, Malvern. 

Jannaris, A. N., Ph.D., The hniversity , St. Andrezos, H.B. 

Jeans, Rev. G. E., Shorioell, Hewport, Isle of Wight. 

♦Jebb, Prof. R. C., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., M.P. (President), Springfield, 
Cambridge. 

Jenkin, Miss M. L., Carfax, King Charles' Road, Surbiton. 

Jenkinson, F. J. H., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jenner, Miss Lucy A., 39, Addison Road, Kensington, W. 

Jevons, F. B., The Castle, Durham. 

J ex-Blake, Miss, Girton College, Cambridge. 

Jobli^g, G. C., 5, Park Villas, Cheltenham. 

Jones, H. Stuart (Council), Trinity College, Oxford. 

Karo, George, 19, Piazza del Carmine, Firensa, Italy. 

* Keep, R. P., Ph.D., Free Academy, Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 

Keene, Prof. Charles H., ii. Dyke Parade, Cork. 

Kelly, Charles Arthur, 30, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 

Keltic, J. S., Glendevon House, Compayne Gardens, Hampstead, N. . 
Kennedy, Rev. John, Grammar School, Aldenham, Elstree, Herts. 

Kenyon, F. G. (Council), British Museum, W.C. 

Ker, Prof. W. P., 95 , Gower Street, W.C. 

Kerr, Prof. Alexander, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

Keser, Dr. J., ii, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

Kieffer, Prof. John B., 232, Lancaster Avenue, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 
King, J. E., Grammar School, Manchester. 

King, Rev. J. R., St. Peter's Vicarage, O.rford. 

King, Mrs. Wilson, 19, Highfield Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Kirwan, Miss Evelyn, l, Richmond Gardens, Bournemouth. 

Knowles, James, Queen Anne's Lodge, St. James Park, S.W. 

Krohn, H. A., 103, Cannon Street, E.C. 

Lambros, Spiridion, Athens. 

Lang, Andrew, LL.D., \, Marloes Rd., Kensington, W. 

♦Lang, Sir R. Hamilton, K.C.M.G., The Ottoman Bank, Constantinople. 
Lathbury, Miss, 19, Lingfield Road, Wimbledon, S.IP. ^ 

Lautour, Miss de, 85, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, S. W. 

Lawford, Frederick le Breton, 65, Fiizjohns Avenue, Hampstead, A. W. 
Lawrence, Sir Edwin, Bart., M.P., 13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 

Leaf, Mrs. C. J., Beechwood, Tunbridge Wells. 

Leaf, Herbert, The Green, Marlborough. 
fLeaf, Walter, Litt. D., (Council), 6, Sussex Place, Regent's Park, N. W. 
Legge, Miss, 3, Keble Road, Oxford. 

Lecky, Mrs., 38, Onsloio Gardens, S.ll'. 

Leeper, Alexander, Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne. 

Leichtenstein, Moritz, 46, Auriol Road, West Kensington, IV. 

Leigh, Rev. .A.. Austen, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Leigh, W. Austen, 2, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 

Lethbridge, Sir Roper, 36, Victoria Street, S. W. 

Lewis, Harry, 5, Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 


New n ham, 
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fLewis, Mrs. S. S., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 
t Lewis, Prof. T. Hayter, 12, Kensington Gardens Square, IV, 

Lewis-Poole, D., Royal Societies Club, 63, St. James' Street, S.H'. 

♦Leycester, Mrs. Rafe,6, Cheyne M^alh,S.lV. 

Liddell, Very Rev. H. G., D.D., The Wood House, Ascot, Berks. 

Lindley, Miss Julia, 10, Kidbrook Terrace, Shooter’s Hill Rd., S.E. 

Lindley, William, 10, Kidbrook Terrace, Shooter’s Hill Rd., S.E. 

Lingen,The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 13, Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 

Lingen, Lady, 13, Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 

Lister, Hon. Reginald, British Embassy, Constantinople. 

Litchfield, R. B., 31, Kensington Square, W. 

Lloyd, Miss Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 

Lloyd-Roberts, H., i, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 

London, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, The Palace' Fulham, S.W. 
fLock, Rev. W., Keble College, Oxford. 

Lockyer, Sir Norman, K.C.B., F.R.S., 16, Pen-y-Wern Road, South Kensington, S.W . 
Long, Prof. Albert Limerick, Robert College, Constantinople. 
f Loring, William (Council), 2, Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 

»Lubbock,The Right Hon. Sir John, Bart., lA.'9.,High Elms, Hayes, Kent. 

Luce, Rev. E., 9, Royal Crescent, Brighton. 

Ludlow, T. W., Cottage Lawn, Yonkers, New York. 
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The Royal L’niversity Library, Greifsivala. 

The Dartmouth College id'oxaxy. Hanover, L’.S.A. 

The University Library, Heidelberg tDr. Zangmeister). 

The School Library, Harroxo, X. XV. 

The Cornell University Library. Ithaca. A. Y. 

The L'niversity Library. /£•«.?. 

The Roy al and L niversity Li’orary, Konigsberg. 

The University of Kansas, ZmavT/vcf, L’.S.A. 

The Leeds Library, Commercial Street, Leeds. 

The Public Library, Leeds. 

The Bibliothcque U niversitaire, 2,, Rue des Fleurs, Lille, Kota. 

The Free Library, Liverpool. 

The L’niversity Liverpool. 

fThe British Aluseum. lY.C. 

The Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities. British Museum. IV.C. 

The Libi ary of University College, 

The .Athenaeum Club. Piill Mall, London, S. It . 

The Burlington Fine .Arts Club. Savlle Rozo, London, lY. 

The Library of St, Paul’s School, Kensington, IV 
The London Libnrv. St. James's Squatf, London, S. IV. 

The Reform Club, Pall ILalL London, S. IV. 

The Royal IxistiixAioxi, Albemarle Street, IV. 
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The Library, Westminster School S.IV. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, c o Messrs. Harrison & Sons. 59, Fail Mall. 
The Foreign Architectural Book Society (T. H. Watson, Nottingham Place., W. 

The Sion College Library, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 

The College Library. Diihcick, S.E. 

The City Library, Zowc?//, Mass., U.S.A. 

The Bibliotheque Universitaire, Palais Saint Pierre, Lyons. 

The Library of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, U.S.A. (E. F. Riley, Esq.). 

The Whitworth Institute, Manchester. 

The Chethani’s Library, Plunts Bank, Manchester. 

The Grammar School, Manchester. 

The Royal University Library, Marburg. 

The Public Library, Melbourne, Victoria (c.'o IMessrs. Melville, Mullen & Co.). 

The Library of the University of Milan, J/zAr;?. 

The McGill University Library, Montreal (C. H. Gould, Esq.) 

The Konighche Pauhnische Bibliothek, Munster, /. li 
The Royal Library, Munich. 

The Archsological Seminary, Munich. 

The University of Nebraska, Nebraska, U.S.A. 

The Forbes Library, Northampton, U.S.A. 

The L'niversity Library, Munster. 

The Free Public Library, Newark, Nezo Jersey. 

The Newberry Library, Neieberry, U.S.A. 

The Library of Yale College, Neii’haven. 

The Free Public Library, _/i?rsV9' City, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

The .Astor Library, New York. 

The New York State VihsAxy, Albany, N'ew York. 

The Library of Columbia University, ±\~ew York. 

Theiiamilton College Library, Clinton, New York. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Ncio York. 

The Library of the College of the City of New York, New York. 

The Sachs Collegiate Institute, York. 

‘pThe Bodleian Library, O.xjord. 

The Library of .All Souls College, Oxjord. 

The Library of Worcester College, Oxford. 

The Library of Balliol College, Oxjord. 

The Library of Christchurch, O.vjord. 

The Library of Exeter College, O.xjord. 

The Library of St. John’s College, O.x'ford. 

The Library of New College, Oxford 
The Library of Oriel College, Oxford. 

The Library of Queen’s College, O.xjord. 

The Librarv of Trinity College, O.xjord. 

The Library of University College, O.xjord. 

The Union Society, Oxjord. 

The University Galleries, O.xjord. 

The Bibliotheque de I’Institut de France, Pares. 

The Bibliotheque de I’Universite de France, Paris. 

The Bibliotheque des Musees Nationaux, Paris. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale de YwYxs, Paris. 

The Ecole Normale Superieur, Paris. 

The Library Company, Philadelphia. 

The Library of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Pa., U.S.A. 

The Vassar Library, Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 

The Archaeological Seminary, The University, Prague (Dr. AA ilhelm Klein). 

The Bibliotheque de I’Universite, Rennes. 

The Library of Brown Ysxxx^xixXy , Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 

The American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy. 

The Rossall Library, Rossall, Fleetwood (the Rev. AV. H. E. AA orship). 

The School Reading Room, Rugby, care of Mr. A. J. Lawrence. 

The St Louis Mercantile Library. St. Louis. L.S.A. 

The Royal Library, Stockholm (Messrs. Samson & AA’allin). 

The Archaeological Museum, The University, Strassburg Prof. Michaelis). 

The Imperial University and National Library, Strassbiirg. 

The Free Library, Sydney, Neiv South Wales. 

The University Library, Syracuse, New York. 

The University Library, Toronto. 

The Library of the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The Boys’ Library, Eton College, Windsor. 

The Library of Eton College, Windsor. 

The Public Library, Winterthur, (Dr. Iinhoof. Blumer). 

The Free Library, IVorcester, Mass.. U.S.A. 

The AA'illiams College Librarv, Williamstown, Mass., L.S.A. 

t Libraries elatrning copies iindt.rtlte Copyright Acs 
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LIST OF JOURNALS, &c., RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE FOR THE 
JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 

American Journal of Archieology (Professor J. H. Paton, Middleton, Conneetieut, 
U.S.A.) 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique (published by the French School TitAthensK 
Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma (Prof. Gatti, Museo 
Capitolino. Rome'. 

Epheineris Archaiologike, Athens. 

Jahrbuch of German Imperial Archaeological Institute, Corneliusstrasse No. 2 II. 
Berlin. 

Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 9, Conduit Street, Jl'. * 

Melanges d'Histoire et d’Archeologie. published by the French School at Rome. 
Mittheilungen of the German Imperial Archaeological Institute at Athens. 

Mittheilungen of the German Imperial Archaeological Institute at Rome. ' 

Mittheilungen and AbhandJungen of the Archaeolog. Epigraphisches Seminar of the 
University of Vienna. 

Mnemosyne <.care of Mr. E. J. Brill), Leiden, Holland. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 22, Albemarle Street. 

Phiiologus. Zeitschrift fur das klassische Altertum [care 0/ Dietrich'sche Verlags- 
Buchhandlung, Gottingen}. 

Praktika of the Athenian Archaeological Society. 

Proceedings of the Hellenic Philological Syllogos, Constantinople. 

Publications of the Imperial .A.rchaeological Commission, St. Petersburg. 

Revue .Archeologique, Paris (per M. Georges Perrot, 45, rue d’ Ulm). 

Revue des Eltudes Grecques, Publication Trimestrielle de 1’ Association pour 1 ’ En- 
couragement des Eltudes Grecques en France. Paris. 

Transactions of the American School, Athens. 

Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society and Journal of Philology. 



SESSION 1896-97. 


The First General IMeeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street, on 
November 2nd, 1S96, Professor L. Campbell, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. A. J. Evans read a paper ‘ On Further Discoveries of the Early Cretan 
Script.’ The additional materials described had been collected by the 
author during his recent researches in the island, and fully corroborated the 
evidence first brought forward by him two years since of the existence in 
Crete in prehistoric times of two interrelated systems of writing, one picto- 
graphic, the other linear. A fresh series of early seals was described, 
showing the evolution of purely pictorial types into a conventionalized 
• pictographic script of iMycenaean date, having points of resemblance with 
the Hittite, Very primitive examples of seals with linear characters were 
also illustrated, and it was pointed out that this linear class in Crete, which 
presented some curious resemblances to Greek and Phoenician letters, went 
back, on the whole, to a distinctly earlier period than the conventionalized 
pictographic class, and might be largely described as pre-Mycenaean. 
Hitherto the evidence had mainly rested on seals and graffiti on vases. 
Mr. Evans was now able to describe the discovery in the Cave of Psychro — 
the ‘ Diktaion Antron ’ of Zeus — beneath a votive and sacrificial stratum of 
Mycenaean date, of part of a libation table of steatite, imitated from a 
twelfth dynasty Egyptian model, bearing the remaining half of what seemed 
to be a dedication in Cretan linear characters. The inscription consisted of 
nine letters with two punctuations, and was of the highest importance as 
showing that this pre-Phoenician script was applied to monumental as well 
as personal objects. The Egyptian affinities of the libation table itself 
fitted in with other signs of intimate connexion between Crete and the 
Egj'pt of the twelfth dynasty supplied by the decorative designs of sealstone 
and steatite vases. Here, however, in the imitation of an object of cult they 
had proof of a community so deep-lying that it could hardly have been due 
to mere commercial intercourse. It pointed to continuous land-contact in 
the population so influenced, and the probability became great that this and 
other vestiges of the influences of the old empire of Egypt in Crete were 
due to Libyan settlements in the island. If so, the beginnings of the Cretan 
linear script, which also seemed to show Egyptian influences, might be 
ultimately found in Tripoli. A remarkable parallelism was, in fact, shown 
between the Cretan signs and the early Libyan alphabets. Converging 
lines of evidence showed that the inscribed libation table from the Dictaean 
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cave could not be brought down later than about 2000 KC.( /.H.S. \'ol. xvdi. 
p. 327''. ?slr. Hogarth, Sir J. Evan=;, Prof. Riclgewa\-. and other-^ t^ok part 
in the discussion which followed. 

The Second General Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street, on 
February 15th, 1897, Mr. Talfourd Ely, in the chair. 

Prof P. Gardner read two papers; A'. 'On a Stone Tripod at Oxford.’ 
The tripod was given to All Souls’ College by A. Lefroy in 1771- 
found at Corinth. It consists of a basis intended for the support of a 
large basin, probably meant to hold lustral water. There is a central 
column, around which stand back to back three draped female figures, each 
on a recumbent lion, and holding in one hand the tail of the lion. From a 
comparison with a very similar tripod of which fragments were found at 
Olympia, it appears that this was a fixed type for \'essels of the class. The 
date of the O.xford tripod was fixed by Prof Gardner, from considerations 
of style, as the earlier half of the fifth century ! vol. xvi, p. 275). A 

discussion followed, in which Prof Waldstein, Prof E. Gardner, and Miss 
Harrison took part. (2'; ‘ On the Mantinean Basis,’ This basis,, bearing 
reliefs by a pupil of Praxiteles, was submitted by Prof Gardner to a close 
examination. He maintained ; («) That the phrase in which Pausanias 
describes the basis should be read MoDcra koX Mapo-ua? avkoiv, and must Tie 
regarded as referring only to one slab of the reliefs, which represents the 
conflict of Apollo and Marsyas. {b) That the three slabs which we possess 
were the whole of the relief We need not suppose a slab to have been 

lost, and it is quite possible that six IMuses rather than nine were repre- 
sented. The group of Apollo and Marsyas would be in the midst, three 
IMuses on each side as spectators, the whole occupying the front of the 
pedestals. U) That the figures of Apollo, Leto, and Artemis which stood 
on the pedestal were not arranged as a group, but stood side by side, as 
they appear in the Praxitelean group copied on a late coin of Megara 
{J.H.S. vol. xvi, p. 280). In the discussion which followed. Prof Waldstein 
argued that the proposed arrangement of the slabs was too asymmetrical 
for Greek art, and dwelt upon the difficulty of departing from the number 
of nine Muses, which was supported both by monumental and literary 
evidence. The practice of vase painters in varying the number was to be 
explained by artistic convenience, without regard to mythological considera- 
tions. Prof Waldstein preferred to adhere to the arrangement of the slabs 
which he had himself publicly advocated, and which assumed that they had 
originally been four in number. Prof PI. Gardner, though pointing out 
some difficulties in detail, was on the whole inclined to accept the rearrange- 
ment proposed by Prof Percy Gardner. 

The Third General Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street, on 
April 1 2th, 1897, F. C. Penrose, V.P., in the chair. 

Miss Harruson read a paper on the Danaides, She contended that the 
origin of the Danaid myth had been misunderstood, especially as regards 
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the supposed punishment of the water-carrying in leaky vessels. This was 
reall\- no punishment at all, but simply the carrying on in Hades of their 
upptr-world uinctuin as well-n_\ mphs : x\\c pit/ios the Danaides had to fill 
\vas bored only at the bottom, as shown on ancient monuments, and it was 
a well cistern. The labour of well-filling was endless from the beginning, 
because *\rgo,s was 7 ro\vBt-\lnor. The idea of water-carrying in Hades as a 
penalty for the upLv>jTot was also, she contended not a mere later moralizing 
addition, but inherent in the primitive Danaid myth, and the leaky vessels 
pointed t’S an ' ordeal by the sieve,' such as was undergone, according to 
Plin\-, b\' the vestal virgin Tuccia i"; Xat. Hist.,’ xxviii. 2, 3;. The forty-nine 
guilty Danaides would fail in the ordeal and be proved as a/j.vr]roi in the 
rites of Demeter Thesmophoros. Referring to Prof Ridgeway’s recent 
paper in the Hellenic Joniiial on the Pelasgian origin of the ‘ objects called 
IMt’cenaean,’ Miss Harrison expressed her view that though the Olympian 
gods would be found, on analysis, to be part Hellenic, part Pelasgian, the 
remaining denizens of Hades would prove, like the Danaides, to be of 
Pelasgian origin. 

Pro^ Ernest Gardner read some notes on a vase in the museum at 
Chicago, which seemed to him to represent the myth of Athamas. 

* The paper announced by Prof. Gardner, on a vase in the museum at 
K’arrow, was postponed to a subsequent meeting. 

The Annual Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street, on July 5th, 
1S97, Prof Jebb, AI.P., President, in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary read the following report on behalf of the Council: — 

The Session just ended presents no very striking features, but the 
work of the Society has been quietly and effectively carried on. 

Two Parts of the Journal have appeared as usual, and the contents 
speak for themselves. There has, however, been a change of Editorship 
to which reference should here be made. Professor Percy Gardner, 
who has borne the chief burden of Editorship ever since the Journal was 
started, has found it necessary to retire from its active management, 
though he will remain a member of the Consultative Committee. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the value of the services rendered to 'the 
Society by Professor Gardner during the seventeen years of his close 
connection with the Journal. Until five years ago, when the present 
Editorial Committee was constituted, the main duties of Editorship, corre- 
spondence, choice of papers, reading of proofs, were performed by Professor 
Gardner single handed. And even since i\Ir. Leaf and Air. Arthur 
Smith were associated with him in the work, a full share of labour and 
responsibility has naturally fallen to the colleague whom long experience 
and wide knowledge have so eminently qualified to form a sound 
judgment on the matter in hand. Professor Gardner will carry with 
him in his retirement from these arduous duties the warm thanks of all 
members of the Society, and not least of those on the Council who best 
know how devoted his service has been. 
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Before leaving the 'subject of the Journal, it may be added that an 
Index is in preparation to Volumes IX. — XVI. inclusive, and to the 
Supplementary Papers. 

The Society has suffered some serious losses by death during the past 
year, and especially during the last few months. Among those who have 
passed away may be mentioned Archbishop Benson ; Sir \\ ollaston Franks, 
who recently made a valuable gift to the Library ; Dr. Hubert Holden, 
who had for 3-ears been an active member of the Council and latterl}' a 
Vhce-President, and had also filled the office of Hon. Librarian ; Mr. John 
B. Martin, who had most efficiently filled the office of Treasurer since 
1888 ; and quite recently Mr. J, Theodore Bent, who had been a member 
of Council for many years, and whose death at a comparatively early 
age leaves a serious blank in the ranks of archaeological explorers. 

The Council are glad to be able to announce that IMr. Douglas Fresh- 
field kindl}' consented to act as Treasurer after IMr. Martin’s death, and 
he is to-day formally- nominated to the office. IMr. Stephen Spring Rice 
has consented to take Mr. Freshfield’s place as one of the Auditors. 

It will be remembered that last year a change was made in the arrange- 
ments for the Library, Miss Johnson being appointed Assistant Librarian. ^ 
The new arrangements have worked very well, and the Library is now 
in better order than ever before. Two months ago, however, IMiss Johnson 
represented to the Council that she found it impossible, for the modest 
salary which the Society is in a position to pay, to give her whole time to 
the work. The question was very carefully considered by' the Library 
Committee, and they- recommended that in order, if possible, to retain 
Miss Johnson’s services, her hours of attendance should be reduced. 
These recommendations were accepted by- the Council, and Miss Johnson 
consented to retain her post on the understanding that she is to attend 
from 2.30 to 5, on every day but Saturday. This arrangement is under- 
stood to be provisional, but the Council hope that it will on the whole be 
found convenient to members. With so small a Library, the Society can 
hardly- hope to retain the exclusive services of an efficient librarian. Due 
provision being made for the custody of the books, the attendance of a 
librarian for a stated period on five day-s in the week (the usual holidays 
excepted) seems likely to serve all practical purposes. 

It may- be of interest to record that about seventy- members have in the 
course of the year made use of the Library, either on the spot, or by 
borrowing books or lantern slides. During the lecture season the slides 
were in constant demand, so that this privilege of membership is evidently- 
appreciated. A new Catalogue is about to be issued, including numerous 
recent additions [see p. liii.]. If members have slides to present, it would 
be an advantage if they could offer them before this Catalogue is printed. 
Additions would be most welcome in the department of views of architec- 
tural details (other than the Parthenon) and of sculpture. Of donations 
made to the Library in response to the appeal issued last year special 
mention is due to that received from the late Sir Wollaston Franks, who 
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presented twenty volumes of the Nianisniatic Chronicle, Falkener's Ephesus 
and the Temple of Diana, and Winckelmann’s Monunmiti Antichi Inediti, 
The Societj' has also acquired by purchase or exchange the following 
among other valuable works — the facsimile recently made in Florence of 
the Laurentian codex of Aeschylus, the two volumes of Collignon’s Histoire 
de la Sculpture grecqne, the official record of the German Excavations at 
Olympia, and The Mycenaean Age by Tsountas and Manatt. 

In the course of the Session, the annual grant of ;^ioo to the British 
School at Athens has been renewed for a further period of three years. 
Although the School is on a more satisfactory financial basis than during 
the first nine years of its existence, it can still not afford to dispense with 
this grant in aid from the Hellenic Society, and the Council feel that there 
is no object to which the funds of the Society could more properly be 
devoted. Not only is the School the one institution which gives facilities 
to British students for original research on Greek soil, but the Society 
receives an adequate return for its subscription in the valuable articles 
contributed by members of the School to the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
Members will be glad to learn that in spite of untoward circumstances in 
Greece the School has had a satisfactory season. The number of students 
has been considerably above the average, and it has been found possible 
'■o continue both in Athens and in Melos the excavations which were begun 
last year and of which some account has already appeared in the Journal. 
The results of the further work upon the site of Kynosarges, and in 
Melos, will as usual be reported to the Annual Meeting of Subscribers in 
July, but some preliminary information will be communicated to the 
Society to-day by the Director of the School. 

The only other grants made by the Council during the past Session 
have been the sum of ;£'50 to Mr. W. R. Baton in aid of some proposed 
explorations in Asia Minor, and of £'^o to Mr. W. J. \^/oodhouse, for 
additional illustrations in a forthcoming work on Aetolia. Unfortunately 
the unsettled state of things in the East has prevented Mr. Baton from 
doing much at present in fulfilment of his object, but it is hoped that there 
may be some results to record in next year’s Report. The grant to 
Mr. Woodhouse is a somewhat new departure, such help from the 
Society’s funds having hitherto been given rather towards the collection 
of new material than to its publication when collected, except where such 
publication has been undertaken by the Society itself. Mr. Woodhouse s 
researches in Aetolia were carried out while he was a student of the 
British School at Athens. The volume in which the results are recorded 
is to be published by the Delegates of the Clarendon Bress, but they did 
not see their way to provide all the illustrations the author thought 
necessary. The Council were then approached with the suggestion that 
they should make a grant for additional illustrations, and after careful 
inquiry by a Committee the case was held to come within the scope of 
the Society’s work, and the grant was authorised. 

Three General Meetings have as usual been held during the Session 
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at which papers have been read b\' iMr. .\rthur Evans, Prntcb^or Percy 
Gardner, iMiss Harrison, and Professor Ernest Gardner. The meetings 
have been well attended, and have as a rule been followed b}’ good 
discussions. It having been pointed out that the fact o! these meetings 
being held on Alonday prevented schoolmasters from attending them the 
Council have decided to revert to Thursday, the day on ndiicli meetings 
were held in the earlier r-ears of the Society’s existence. It is believed 
that this da}’ will be more convenient to a majorit}- of members. 

The Treasurer’s Accounts show the nnancial position of the Societ}’ 
to be satisfactory. Ordinary receipts during the \'ear were against 

;^9I5 during the financial year 1S93-96. The receipts from Subscriptions, 
including arrears, amount to ^623, against £6^^. Life Compositions 
amount to ^15, against £6^, and receipts from Libraries and for the 
purchase of back volumes ^,'127, against T116. The receipts for loan of 
Lantern Slides amount to .L5, against £/, but other items of ordinarr- 
income show no change. 

The ordinar}’ expenditure for the \-ear amounts to £61/, against £621. 
Pa}’ments for Rent £So, Insurance £1;, Salaries £^2, and Stationery, &c. 
£2^, are practically the same as in the preceding year, but the cost of , 
purchases for the Library shows £g4 against £3^. The cost of th^; 
Journal, Vol. XVL, has amounted to ;^345, against £3^4. The grants, 
as mentioned above, to the British School at Athens, to Mr, Paton and 
to }tlr. Woodhouse, amounted to ;^iSo. The balance carried forward at 
the close of the year under review amounted to £360, against ;£'340 
at the end of the previous financial year. 

Since the entrance fee wa.s imposed in January, 1894, about £(40 have 
been received from this source, a very substantial addition to the Society's 
income. 

Twent}’-six new members have been elected during the year, while 
twenty-one have been lost b}- death or resignation. This shows a net 
increase of five, and brings the total number of members to 778. 

Six new Libraries have joined the list of Subscribers, which now 
amounts to 133 ; or with the five Public Libraries to 138. 

On the whole the Council feel that the Society, if not making any 
definite advance, is at least holding its own, and continues to do useful 
work. As stated earlier in the Report the losses by death of prominent 
members of Council have been during the last few months unusually 
severe, but other good men have been found to take their places, and the 
Council have no fear that the work of the Societ}- in the future will be 
less efficient than in the past. The responsibility of management 
neccssaril}' rests with the Council, and there is happily no sign that this 
body has lost the confidence of the members at large. But members 
should bear in mind that without their support at meetings and otherwise 
the Council would lack the needful stimulus and encouragement to 
further effort, and that in particular it rests mainly with the members at 
large to see that a due suppi}’ of candidates is forthcoming to fill up 
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the inevitable gaps in the ranks, so that the Society, if it cannot extend 
its operations, may at least maintain them in undiminished efficiency. 

The adoption of the Report was moved by the Chairman, who alluded to 
the recent discovery of papyri in Egypt, including some IMSS. of 
Bacchj-lides. Prof. Jcbb also expressed the sympathy of the Society with 
the present unhappy condition of Greece. The adoption of the Report 
was seconded by Sir John Evans, and carried unanimously. 

The former President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected, the name of 
Prof \V. il. Ramsay being added to the latter. Prof \V. C. F. Anderson, 
the Rev. A. G. Bather, Mr. B. P. Grenfell, and Principal G. H. Rendall were 
elected to vacancies on the Council. 

Mr. Cecil Smith, Director of the British School at Athens, gave a very 
interesting account of recent archaeological work in Greece, and especially 
of the excavations carried on by the British School on the site of 
Kynosarges in Athens, and at Phyllakopi in the island of Melos, where 
extensive remains had been found of an important pre-historic city. 

The proceedings closed with the usual vote of thanks to the Auditors 
and ?o the Chairman. 



PROCEEDINGS OE THE CAMBRIDGE BRANCH OF 
THE HELLENIC SOCIETY, 


Session 1896-7. 


On Saturday, December 5th, 1896, a meeting was held at the Chairman’s 
house. 

Prof. Ridgeway read a paper on ‘ The Trident of Poseidon,’ in which he 
controverted the view put forward by Mr. H. B. Walters {J.H.S. vol. xiii. p. 
13 ff) that it was a dev'elopment from a lotus-headed sceptre. He main- 
tained that Poseidon was a fisherman’s god, and was therefore equipped as 
a fisherman with the ordinary fishspear, or glaive. Other sea deities such 
as Triton and perhaps Palaemon were similarly furnished ; a semipiscine 
deity on the coins of Itanus in Crete is armed with a trident with which he* 
is going to strike something beneath ; Taras the eponymous of the 
Tarentines, a population living largely by fishing, is seen on coins striking 
at a fish with his trident. Aeschylus describes the trident as the ‘fish- 
smiting engine ’ of Poseidon. TpioBovrui, ‘ fishing with a trident,’ is one of 
the recognized forms of seafishing in Plato’s Sophist and is also mentioned 
by Pollux, Both rp/aiva and rpioSov; are used of the Trident of Poseidon, 
though rpiaiva is the word most commonly employed for it. 

The fishspear with two or more prongs is one of the most universally 
distributed implements. In New Guinea and Polynesia they are made of 
as many as six pieces of barbed wood tied together. It is the common 
eelspear with five prongs of the Fens ; the eelspear of Ireland is a trident ; 
such a spear is used for taking flat fish off the east coast of Scotland ; a 
two-pronged spear is used for capturing lobsters on the coast of Devon. 
The trident is commonly employed at this very hour in the Mediterranean, 
as it was in Plin}"'s time, who tells us in two passages that it was used for 
catching tunnies. Old Dictys, the kind fisherman of Seriphos, who found 
Danae and Perseus, was armed with his trident and net. When a fishing 
population went to war, they used their fishing gear for weapons, as rustics 
used their scythes, pitchforks, and bills. So Pittacus of iMitylene, when he 
challenged to single encounter the Athenian captain, entangled the latter 
in his fishing net and despatched him with his trident. The Roman gladiator 
called ‘ retiarius ’ was only a fisherman armed with a net and trident, for he 
said to hi.'^ opponent, ‘ non te peto, piscem peto ; quid me fugis, o Galle ? ’ 
His opponent wore a fish in the front of his helmet. When then we find 
Poseidon using his trident as a lance even on horseback (see the coins of 
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Potidaea) he is only doing what was the regular practice among the 
maritime populations of the Mediterranean. 

(The subject will be treated at full length in Prof Ridgeway’s forthcoming 
Early Age of Greece.) 

Dr. Postgate exhibited two terra-cotta figures representing actors from 
the comic stage. 

On Saturday, February 27th, 1897, a meeting was held at the Vice- 
Chairman’s house, 

IMr. Adam read a paper ‘ On some archaeological difficulties in Plato’s 
Republic! The passages discussed were (i) iii. 398A aTroTrefiTTOttv re... 
<rTe-\|rayTe9, (2) iii. 399C (the Travapfioviov), (3) iv. 439E irapa tw Srj/xtA, (4) iv- 
427c eTTt Toil opifiaXov Ka 6 rjp,evo<;. On the first of these passages he 
endeavoured to show that the current interpretation is right, as against the 
explanations offered by Ast and Mr. G. B. Hussey in the Proceedings of the 
Am. Philological Ass. Vol. 22 (1891) p. xliii. In discussing iii. 399c, 
Mr. Adam reviewed the evidence for the view that Travappoviov denotes a 
musii^l instrument, and argued that the word was always used to signify a 
certain form of musical composition, a sort of Panharmonic mode, in fact. 
On iv. 439E the reading of the manuscripts was defended against the 
conjectures of Valckenaer and Hemsterhuis. Leontius probably entered 
the city by the ileXirfSe? TrvXaL. which were within a stone’s throw of the 
Barathrum. The executioner was standing by the dead bodies which he 
was about to throw into the pit. See Milchhofer Schriftquellen etc. pp. i.-ii. 
Mr, Adam complained of Herwerden’s rashness in bracketing h peaa in 
b'. 427c, and expressed a doubt whether Herwerden knew what the 
6 p^a\ 6 <; really was. Plato is thinking of representations of Apollo in 
Greek art, for he is constantly depicted as seated on the 6 pipaX 6 <;. See 
Imhoof-Blumer and Professor Percy Gardner in f.H.S. viii. p. 18 and 
Middleton ib. ix. 308, with Eur. Ion 5-6. Mr. Adam, however, professed 
himself unable to explain why Apollo should be seated on the 6 p^aX 6 <i 
when he prophesies. If the priestess sat there when delivering her oracles, 
it would be natural enough to identify her with the god, but we know that 
she sat on the tripod. Is it possible to suppose that she did occasionally 
occupy the opcjiaXo^, or that the tripod was fixed on the opij^aXo's on some 
occasions.? Pindar’s ’gpvaiiov Am? alijrav Trdpefipo? (A;'//;. 4, 4) might 
be adduced in support 'of either view, for the eagles flanked the op.cfiaXo';. 
No stress was laid on this conjecture. 

Mr. A. B. Cook exhibited an impression from an early gold signet-ring, 
now in the Brit. Mus., representing a man with a wolfs head and tail 
stabbing a lion ; the intaglio comes from the recent excavations in Cyprus 
and possibly illustrates a primitive wolf-cult. 

On Tuesday, IMay i8th, 1897, a meeting was held at the Secretary's 
house. 

Dr. Postgate read a paper on ‘ Cerberus and other polycephalous 



monsters,' in which he argued that the serious discrepanc\- in the number of 
heads attributed to Cerberus was to be explained by supposing that, when 
the dog was described as hundred-headed, etc., the reference was to the 
srLLtk^-hc'o.ds which encircled his single, double or triple neck ; while his 
heads proper were necer conceived of as exceeding three in number. The 
same reference was to be seen in the hundred arms of the Giants, the 
multitudincus heads ot Hydra, the fifty heads of Scylla, etc. The legend 
about the imitation oi the i-ujLLo^ TroXu/rt^aXo'? by Athene .Pindar', with 
many other references and expressions in Greek and Latin writers, derives 
new light from the observation that maiij'-headedness imports snaky 
character or personality. 
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Anderson (W. C. F.). Journey from Mount Athos to the Hebrus. 

8vo, Sheffield. 1897. (Presented.) 

Antiquites du Bosphore Cimmerien. See Keinach (S.) 

Apostolides (B.). Essai sur I’Hellenisme Egyptien, et ses Rapports 
avec I’Hellteisme classique et FHellenisme moderne. Yol. I. 1. 
8vo. Paris. 1898. (Presented.) 

Aristotle. Politics. Revised text, with introduction, analysis, and 
commentary. By F. Susemihl and R. D. Hicks. Books I.-V. 
8vo. London. 1894. (Presented.) 

Aristotle. Constitution of Athens. Ed. F. G. Kenyon. See British 
Museum. 

Arrian. Anabasis. Ed. K. Abicht. 8vo. Leipzig. 1871. (Presented.) 
Bacchylides. Poems. Ed. F. 6. Kenyon. 8vo. 1897. 

Beloch (J.). Griechische Geschichte. Vol. II. 8vo. Strasburg. 
1897. 

Beule (C. E.). L’Acropole d’Ath^nes. 8vo. Paris. 1862. (Pre- 
sented.) 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Catalogue of Casts. Pt. III. Greek 
and Roman Sculpture. By E. Robinson. Revised Edition. 8vo. 
Boston. 1896. (Presented.) 

British Museum Publications. 

The following works have been presented by the Trustees of the 
British Museum. (The Library also contains several Museum 
publications, which have been already reported.) 

Department of Coins and Medals. 

Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum. Svo. 

Italy. By R. S. Poole. 1873. 
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( ‘liPri 'TiP'f Till arc, li'c Fv B. V Tlraii ai •] T’ B iihcrr 

1877. 

,8eleuriJ Killg■^ of Byria. F>y P. (ir l^lllel■. 1.^7^^. 

^laceUonia. .Rv B. V. ITead. 187'.'. 

Tlic.'.ifily to Aetolia. By P. O.iriliitr. 1883. 

Ptolemaic Iviiig-, of Egyi.t. B\ B. 8. Poole. 1883. 

Central Greece By B. V. Head. 188i. 

Crete and the Aegean I^land.s. By "SV. ViT'otli. 1886. 

Attica. Hegaris, Aegina. By B. V. Head. 1888. 

Lycia, Pieidia, and Pamphylia. By G. F. Hill. 1897. 

Caria, Cos, Rhodes, arc. By E. Y. Head. 1897. 

Catalogue of Indian Coins. Ctreek and Scytliic Kings of Bactria 
and India. By P. Clardner and R. 8. Poole. Svo. 1886. 

Guide to the Principal Coins of the Ancients from circ. B.c. 700 
to A.D. 1, with 70 plates. B}- B. Y. Head. 8vo. 1889. 

Guide to the Principal Coin.s of the Ancients from circ. b.c. 700 
to A.D. 1. (Pamphlet.) Fourth Edition. 8 to. 1895. 

Roman 3Iedallions. By H. A. Griieber and R. S. Poole, 4to. 
1874. 

I>e}Aii'iiiie/<! <jJ Grtek o.ic^ lioiHo.n A'utiqvitiei. 

Catalogue of Engraved Gems. By A. H. Smith. 8vo. 1888. 
Catalogue of Greek and Etruscau Yase.s. 9 Yols. 8vo. 1851-70. 
Collection of Ancient Greek In.-criptiou'. 

I. Attica. By E. L. Hicks. 1874. 

II. Greece, etc. By C. T. Newton. 1883. 

III. Pritue, la-o.s, and Ephe.s'as. By E. L, Hicks. 1890. 

lY, 1. Knidov, Halikaiuasso.', and Branchidae. By G. H!i,schfeld. 
1893. 

He.'Cription of the Collection of Ancient Marbles. Parts I.-XI. 
4to. 1812-18G1. 

Description of the Collection of Ancient Terracottas. By Taylor 
Combe. 4to. 1810. 

Guide to tlie IMausoh um Room. 8vo. 1886. 

Y'hite Atlieni.in Yases. By A. S. Murray and A. H. Smith. Folio. 
1806, 


iJepfirt merit of Jfaraiscrijits. 

Aristotle. Coii>titiitioii of Athens. Ed. F. G. Kenvon. 8vo 
1892. 

Catalogue of Ancient Manuscript.s. Part I.. Greek. Pait II 
Latin. Folio. 1881-4. 

Catalogue of Greek Paiiyri with Texts Ed, F. G. Kenyon. 
4to. 189.3. 

Clasr-ic.il Text-, from the Papyri, including the i-ewly i’i-coveri-d 
Poems o) Iferodiis. Ed, F. G. Kenyon 4to lobl. 

Description oi t.-e Greek Papyri. Parti. 4to. London 
(treek P.ip_\ ri. Eaoiiuile-, Folio London. 189.3 


1839. 
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Department of Printed Boole?. 

Excerpts from the General Catalogue of Printed Books — 
Aeschylus. 1883. Horatiiis, 1885. 

Aesop. 1883. Ptolemaeus. 1895. 

Aristotle. 1885. Virgil. 1882. 

Homer. 1890. 

Breindsted (P. 0.). Eeisen u. Untersuchungen in GriechenlanJ. 4to. 
Paris. 1826. 

Burlington Fine Arts Club. Catalogue of Objects of Greek Ceramic 
Art exhibited in 1888. 4to. Lonlon. 1888. 

Cesnola (L. P. di). Cyprus. Its Ancient Cities. Tombs and Temples. 

8vo. London. 1877. 

Chipiez (C.). Bee Perrot (G.). 

Collignon (M.). Hi.stoire de la Sculpture Grecejue. 2 Vols. 4to. 
Paris. 1892-1897. 

Conze (A.). Melische Thongefasse. Folio. Leipsic. 1862. 

Ourtius (E.) and J. A. Kaupert. Karben von Attika. IX. 1. 4to 
* Berlin. 1897. 

Curtius (E.) and F. Adler (edd ). Olympia. Bee Olympia, 

Curtins (E.). Histori.sche u. Phdologische Aufsatze zu seinem 7iT^"“ 
Geburtstage gewidmeb. 8vo. Berlin. 1884. ^Presented,) 
Daremberg (Ch.) and h. Saglio. Dictionnaire des Antiquites Grecque.s 
eb Romaines d’apres les Texbes eb les Monuments, 23 and 24 
( — Image). 4to. Paris. 1897. 

Dilettanti Society. Unedited Antiquities of Attica, comprising the 
Architectural Remains of Eleusis, Rhamnus, Sunium and Thoricus. 
Second Edition. Folio. London. 1833. 

Dilettanti Society. Specimens of Antient Sculpture. 2 Vols. Folio. 
London. 1809-1835. 

Doerpfeld (\T.) and E. Eeisch. Das Griechische Theater. Beitriige 
zur Geschichte des Dionysos-Theaters in Athen u. anderer 
Griechischer Theater. 4to. Athens and Leipsic. 1896. 
Englefield Vases, drawn and engraved by H. Mo.ses?. 4to. London. 
1848. 

Fleming and Tibbins. English and French, and French and English 
Dictionary. 2 vols. 4to. Paris. 1845-1846. 

Froehner (W.). La Collection Tyszkiewicz. Plates XXXIII. -XL. 
Folio, Munich. 1897. 

Furtwaengler (A.). Intermezzi. Kunstgeschichtliehe Studien. 4to. 
Leipsic. 1896. 

Gaertringen (Hiller v.). Die Archaische Kultur der Insel Thera. 

8vo. Berlin. 1897. (Presented.) 

Gardner (E. A.). A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 2 Part.s. London. 
1896-1897. 

Gardner (P. ). Sculptured Tombs of Hellas. 8vo. London. 1896. 
Gori (A. F.). Museum Florentinum. See Reinach (S.), Pierres 
grarees. 
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Harrison (J. E.) and D. S. MacColl. Clreek Vase Paintings. Folio. 
London. 1894. 

Helbig (W.). Das Homerisclie Epos aus den Denkmalern erluutert. 

8vo. Leipsic. 1884. (Presented.) 

Hermann (K. F.). Lehrbueh tl. griechi.schen Antiquitaten. Vol. I. 
Sixth Edition. Vol. II. Sixth Edition. 8vo. Heidelberg. 1889 
and 1892. 

Herodotus. Ed. K. Abicht. 2 vols. Third Edition. 8vo. Leipsic. 
1874-1883. (Presented.) 

Hill (G. F.). Sources for Greek History between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian Wars. 8vo. Oxford. 1897. (Presented.) 
Homer. Opera et Eeliquiae. Ed. D. B. 3Ionro. 12mo. Oxford. 1896. 
(Presented.) 

Hope (T.). Costume of the Ancients. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 
1841. (Presented.) 

Hultsch (F.). Griechische u. Rbmisehe Metrologie. 8vo. Berlin. 
1862. (Presented.) 

Index in Tragicos Graecos. 2 vols. 4to. Cambridge. 1830. (Pre- 
sented.) 

Inwood (H. W.). Erechtheion at Athens. Folio. London. 1831. * 
Jahn (0.). Die Ficoronische Cista. 4to. Leipsic. 1852. 

Jahn (0.). L'ber Darstellungen d. Handwerks u. Handelsverkehrs 
auf antikeii Wandgemaklen. 8vo. Leipsic. 1868. 

Jannaris (A. N.). Historical Greek Grammar. 8vo. London. 
1897. 

Kavvadias (P.). Athens, Xational Museum. PXtVTa to5 ’E6. ’ApX- 
Morcreior KardAoyos ~(fiiypd(f>iKO?. 8vo. Athens. 1890-1892. 
King (C. W.). Antique Gems, their origin, uses and v.ilue as 
interpreters of ancient history and .... art. Second Edition. 
Eoyal 8vo. London. 1866. 

King (C. W.). Handbook of Engraved Gems. 8vo. London. 1866. 
King (C. W.). Katural History of Precious Stones and Gems, and 
of the Precious Metals. 8vo. London. 1865. 

Klein (W.). Praxiteles. 8vo. Leipsic. 1898. 

La Chau et Le Blond. Pierres gravees du . . . Due d’Orleans. See 
Eeinach (S.). 

La Ville de Mirmont (H. de). Le N.avire Argo et la Science Kautique 
d’Apollonios de Rhodes. 8vo. Paris. 1895. (Presented.) 
Levesque de Gravelle. Eecueil de Pierres gravies. See Reinach (S.). 
Liddell ( H. G. ) and R. Scott. Greek-English Lexicon. 4to. Oxford. 
1897. 

Louvre Museum. Catalogue des AAses antiques. I. Les Origines by 
E. Pettier. 8vo. Paris. 1896. 

Louvre Museum. Vases antiques du Louvre. Salles A- — E. by E. 
Pettier. 4to. Paris. 1897. 

Louvre Museum. Catalogue sommaire des Marbres antiques bv E. 

Tlichoii. Svo, Paris. 1895. 

Alariette (P. J . }. Traite de> Pierres gravee.s. 

Marlborough Gems. See Rein.ich (S, ). 


See Reinach (S.). 
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Millin (A. L.). Peintures des Vases antiques. jS'se Reiuach (S.). 
Millin (A. L. ). Pierres gravoes inedites. See lieinach (S.). 
iMillingen (J.). Peintures antiques de A’’ases Grecs tirees de diverses 
Collections. Folio. Rome. 1813. 

Millingen { J.). Peintures antiques de Vases Grec.s. See Reinach (S. ). 
Mueller (1. v.). Haudbueli des kla.sf!ischen Altertumswissenscliaft. 

Vols. III. 3 ; V. 2 ; VI. Atlas. 8vo. etc. Municli. 1897. 
Murray (A. S.). Handbook of Greek Archaeology. 8vo. London. 1892. 
Xicole (I.). Le Laboureur de Menandre. 8vo. Geneva. 1898. 
Olympia. Die Ergebnisse der von dem deutschen Reich veranstalteten 
Ausgrabung. Edd. E. Curtius and F. Adler. 

Textb. I. Topographie und Geschichte. 4to. Berlin. 1897. 
Textb. II. Tafelb. I., II. Die Bau-denkmaeler. 4to and folio. 
1892-6. 

Textb. III. Tafelb. III. Bildwerke in Stein und Thon. 4to 
and folio. 1894-7. 

Textb. IV. Tafelb. IV. Die Bronzen. 4to and folio. 1890. 
Textb. V. Die Inschriften. 4to. 1896. 

Portfolio of Maps and Plans. Large folio. 1897. 

Overbeck (J.). Die Antiken Schriftquellen zur Geschichte d. bil- 
denden Kiinste bei den Griechen. 8vo. Leipsie. 1868. 

Oxford. Ashmolean Museum. Catalogue of Greek Vases, by P. 
Gardner. 4to. Oxford. 1893. 

Pausanias. Description of Greece. Translated, with a Commentary, 
by J. G. Frazer. 6 Vols. 8vo. 1898. 

Penrose (F. C.). On the Results of an Examination of the Orienta- 
tion.s of a Xumhei' of Greek Temples. Supplement, (Pamphlet). 
4to. London. 1897. (Presented.) 

Perrot (G.) and R. de Lasteyrie. Fondation Piot. Monuments et 
Memoires publics par I’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
lettres. Vol. IV. 1. 4to. Paris. 1897. 

Perrot (G.) and C. Chipiez. Histoire de I’Art dans I’Antiquite. Vol. 
VII. fasc. 346-8. 

Perry (W. C.). Greek and Roman Sculpture. 8vo. London. 1882. 
Plutarch. Moralia. Ed. G. N. Bernardakis. Vol. VII. 8vo. Leipsie. 
1896. 

Ramsay (W. M.). Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. Vol. I. Pt. 2. 

West and Central Phrygia. 8vo. Oxford. 1897. (Presented.) 
Reinach (S.). Bibliotheque des Monuments figures Grecs et Romains. 
II. Peintures de Vases antiques recueillies par Millin (1808) et 
Millingen (1813). 4to. Paris. 1891. 

HI. Antiquites du Bosphore Cimmerien (1854). 4to. Paris. 
1892. 

IV. Pierres gravees des Collections Marlborough, etc. 4to. 
Paris. 1895. 

Reinach (S.). Repertoire de la Statuaire, I. Clar.ic de Poche. Svo. 
Paris. 1897. 

Robert (K.). Marathonschlacht in der Poikile u. weiteies iiber 
Polygnot. 4to. lTalle-a-8. 1895. (Presented.) 
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Piosclier ( W. H.). Ausfiihi-iiclies Lexicon d. Griecliii-clien u 
Eumi.'clien iMytliologie, Xos. 34-30 ( — Sen. Loip^-ic. 
1807. 

Seliildt (A.). Giebelgruppen v. Aegina. 8vo. Leipsic. ISp.j. 
Sehliemann (H.). Mycenae. 8vo. London. 1878. 

Sehliemann (H.). Tiryns. 8vo. London. 1880. 

Sellers (E. ) and K. Jex-Blake. The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the 
History of Art. 8vo. London. 18£'6. 

Siosch (P. von). Ctemmae antinuae eielatae. ifee Peinaeli (8.). 

Tori’ (C.). Interpretation of Greek Music. (Pamphlet.) Oxford. 1896. 
(Presented.) 

Treu (G.). Hermes mit dem Dionysosknaben. Folio. Berlin. 1878. 
T'Onnta-^ (C. T.) and J. Irving Manatt. Mycenaean Age. 8vo. 
London. 1807. 

Tyszkiewicz Collection. See Froehner. 

Fienna. Austrian Museum. Sammlung der antiken Ya«en u. Terra- 
cotten. Katalog n. histori^che Einleitung von K. Ma.sner. 4to, 
Vienna. 1802. 

Fic-nna. Choix des Pierres gravee.s. By Eckbel, See Reinach (S.). 
IVLudhouse (AV. J.). vEtolia, its Geography, Topography and Anti- 
rptitic-s. Royal 8vo. Oxford. 1307. (Presented.) 

AA"...', d'M.rth (C.). Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive and Historical. 
Xew Edition. Revised, with Illu.strations and a History of the 
Characteristics of Greek Art, by G, Scharf. 4to. London. 
1850, (Presented.) 

Xenophon. Translated by H. G. Dakyns. A"ols. II., HI. 8vo. 

L'.mdon, 1802 and 1807. (Presented.) 

\aiborough Collection. Catalogue of Antiquities in the collection of 
the Earl of Yarborough at Brocklesby Park. By A. H. Smith. 
8vo. London. 1897. (Presented.) 


A Li. ST OF THE PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS IN 
THE SOCIETAL’S LIBRARY, Dec. 31, 1897. 

American Journal of Archaeology. I — XI. 3. (1896.) 

American .lournal of Philology. XIA". — XA’’!!!. 1. (1897.) 

Annali dcir In.stituto Archeologico. LII. — LA’II. (1885 ) End. 
Anu-iaire de T Association des Etude.-? Grecque.s. XA". — XXI. (1887.) 
End. 

Annntire de la Societe Erancaise de Xumi.'?inatique 1896. 9, 10. 

Annual uf the BruRh School at Athens. I. — II. 1805 — 1806. 
Ai.f.ke Denkinafler lies Archaeologischen Iii.stitu:~, I. — II. 2. 
Aicaac jlo.;ic il Iu-?tiLu:e i)f Auierict. Reports I. — XA^II. (1880 — 06.) 
R.ijar-' of Institute; Americ.m Serie.s. I. — A’^. ; C'las.-jical Series. 
I. ; Paper;? of Americ.m School at Athens. I. — A". 
Arcliteol'ig!?che Zeitung. XXXA’IIT. — X.LIII. (1885.) End. 



Athenaion, I. — X. (18S1.) End. 

Berliner Pliilologisclie 'Wochensclirift. XI., XVII. (1897.) 

Berliner Studien. I. — XI, (1890.) 

Bulletin de Correspondance Helleniijne. I. — XXI. 8. (1897.) 

Bullettino della Commispione Archeol,)gica C'omunale. XXT. 2, 3. 
(1897.) 

Bullettino dell’ lustituto Ji Corri.spondeiiza Areheologica. 1880 — 1885. 
End. 

Bursian’s Jaliresbericht liber die Fortschritte d. classiselien Alter- 
tumswissenscliaft. T. — XXV. (1897.) 

Byzantiniscbe Zeitschrift. I. — VI. (1897.) 

Cambridge Philological Society. Transaction^ I. — III. (1893) ; 

Proceedings I.— XLII. (1896.) 

Classical Review. I. — XI. (1897.) 

Commission Imperiale Archeologique. 

Compte Rendu. 1878—9 and 1882 — 8; Atlas 1878 — 1888; 
Russian continuation viz.; ‘Olaterials,” Xos. 4 — 20 (1890 — 96) 
^ and “ Reports ” for 1889—1894 (1892—1896). For General Index, 
1859 — 1881, see Reinach’s Bibl. des Monument.s, III., p. 145. 
Deltion of the Historical .and Ethnographical Society of Greece, 
I— V, 18. (1896.) 

Egypt Exploration Fund, Reports. 1895, 1896. 

Ephemeris Archaiologike. Third Series. 1884 — 1897. 2. 

Goteborgs Hugskolas Arsskrift. 1895, 1896. 

Hellenikos Philologikos Syllogos (of Constantinople). IV. — XVI, 

(1871—1885.) XX.— XXV. (1891—1895.) 

Hermes. XXVIL— XXXII. (1897.) 

Institute (Royal) of British Architects. Proceedings, X.S. II. — IX. 
(V. Imperf.) (1886 — 1893). Transactions, 1880 — 1892. Journal. 
3rd Series. I.— V. 1. (1898.) 

Jahrbuch d. Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. I. — XII. 3. (1897.) 

Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 1854 — 1857. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies. I. — XVII. 1. (1897.) (Two copies.) 

Journal of Philology. 1. — XXV. (1897.) 

Journal of the Roy.al Asiatic Society. XII. — XIV. (1883.) 

Melanges d’Archeologie et d'Histoire. I. — XVII, (1897.) 
IMittheilungen d. Kais. Deutsch. Ai'ch. Instituts. Athenische Abth. 
I.— XXII. 3. (1897.) 

Jlittheilungen d. Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Instituts. Romische Abth. 
I.— XII. 2. (1897.) 

Mittheilungen (Arch.-Epigr.) aus Oesterreich-IJngarn. XVII. — XIX. 
(1897.) 

Mnemosyne. I. — XXV, (1897.) 

Monunienti Inediti dell’ Instituto Archeologico. XI. pi. 13 — XIE 
(1883.) End. 

Alonuments Grec.=. I. — II. 22. (1893.) 

Xeue Philologisohe Rundschau. XII. — XVII. (1897.) 

Xumismatic Chronicle. 1st Series. 1836 and 1848 — 54. Xew 
Series, VoD. I. — XX. Third Series. 1, — XVll. (1897.) 



Painasso.s (Pliilologikos Syllogos). Vols. I. — V.. VT. — X, [injioi f. ), 
and XI.. XII. (1888). Epeteris I. 181*7. 

Phili.stor. I. — IV. (1863.) 

Philologus, Xeue Folge. 47 — 56. (1897.) 

Pi-aktika of the Atlieniau Archaeological Society. 1873 — 1897. 
Revue Archeologique. 2nd Series. I. — XXXIII., XLI.. XLIII. — 

XLIV. (XXXIV., XLII. imperf.). 3rd Serie-^. I.— XXXI. 
(1897.'* (III. imperf.). 

Revue de Bibliographic Analytique. 1840, 1841. 

Revue des Etudes Grecques. I. — X. (1897.) 

Revue de Philologie. XX., XXI. (1897.) 

Rheinisches Dluseum fur Philologie. XLVII. — Lll. (1897.) 
Vochcnschi’ift fur Klassisehe Philologie. XL — XIV. (1897. i 



LOAN COLLECTION OF LANTERN SLIDES, 


The collection, here catalogued, of lantern slides illustrative of the subjects 
coming within the purview of the Society, has been formed, by the kind- 
ness of members and others, and by purchase, for the purpose of loans to 
members under the following conditions. Members of the Teachers’ Guild 
are also admitted to the same privileges in return for a corresponding 
concession (see below p. Ixxviii.). The control of the collection is vested in 
the Library Committee. 


REGULATIONS FOR USE OF SLIDES. 

. 1, The slides shall be lent only to members of the Society or members 
of the Teachers’ Guild desiring to use them for the purposes of 
demonstration. 

2. Those members who have presented slides to the Society shall have a 

right to the free loan of two slides for every slide thus presented. 

3. For the loan of slides beyond this number, and for loans to members 

who have not presented slides, a charge of M. for each slide shall be 
made. 

4. All applications must be made to the Assistant Librarian, Hellenic Society, 

at 22 Albemarle Street. If desired, slides will be packed and forwarded 
to any address within the United Kingdom at the risk and cost of the 
borrowers. 

0 . The sum of half-a-crown must be paid for any slide broken while at the 
risk of the borrowers. 

6. The slides may be kept for a period not exceeding fourteen days. If for 
exceptional reasons it is required to keep them for a longer period, special 
application must be made to the Library Committee. Slides required 
at a particular date may be booked for not more than three months in 
advance, on payment of the fee of Sd. per slide for the loan (except in 
the case of those who have presented slides as alrefidy provided). 

7 If the Slides are return ed within three days the charge will be reduced 
from 3d. per slide to 2d. 


31 Decemher, 1897. 



CATALOG CE OF SLIDES. 

The Magic Lantern slides in tlie Society's collection are car ilogued in 
tlio AHowiuo- order, the letters prefixed being those which di.stine’iiish the 
various series : — ■ 


Topography. 

A. Athens. 

B. Attica. 

C. Xorthern Greece, 

D. Peloponuese. 

E. Islands, etc. 

F . Cyprus. * 

Each of the above sections is sub-divided as follows ; — 

"a; Maps and Plans, ib) General Views, (c) Architectural Views and 
Details, (d j Byzantine Buildings &c. 

P, The Parthenon’. 

S. ScrLPTL'RE, including Reliefs, Terracottas, etc. 

a. xVrchaic period. Reliefs and Statues. 

b. Fine and Later periods. Reliefs. 

c. Fine and Later periods. Statues and works in the round. 


V, Vases. 

a. Prehistoric, Mycenaean and other early wares. 

b. Black-figured Vases, arranged according to subject..^, 

c. Red-figured Va.ses. and other later wares, arranged according to 

subjects. 


la. INSCRIPTION'S. 


M. MtSCELEANEOUS Sl'B.IECTS. 

a. Mycenaean and early iieriods. 

b. Later period.s. 
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The slides iu the lijpoyraphical edasses are mainly from negatives taken 
by lueiubers of the Hellenic Society. A few have been taken, by permission 
from the photographs of the German Arcliajological Institute. 

Those ill classes P and S are fur the must part taken fioni the originals, 

but in some eases from engra'. iugs, etc. In the case of sculpture, slides 

marked with * have been taken by photographic methods from the originals ; 
if marked f they have been deiived from casts. If not thus distinguished 
they have been taken from drawings and engravings. 

In class V, most of tlie slides are derived from published illustrations. 

\\ here there is a choice of publications, reference is made by preference to 

that which was used for making the slide, except \\hen it is difficult of access. 

The following is a list of the principal contractions employed : — 

Mittkeilungen des Arch. Inst. Atheniscke AhtheUung. 

Arch aolog isch c Zc itung. 

Bullet in ch Corrtsfjondance HcUtniqu.e. 

Baumeister. Denhndler. 

British Huseum. 

Conze, Die Attischen Grabi eliefs. 

Gardner. E. A. Gardner, A Hu.nd.hooh of Grccl: Sculpt u.rc. 

G. A.V. Gerhard, Aascrlescnc Yascnbildcr. 

H. B, Overbeck, Gcdh.rie fftroiidtn Bildu:crh:. 

J.H.S. Juu.rnal of Hdlciiic Studies. 

Jahrbuch. Jahrlueh des K. Dcutschcn Arch. Instituts. 

H.dl. onunienii i/icdifi dell' Inst. Arch. 

Mich. Michaelis, Der Parthenon. 

Myc. Schliemann, Mycenee. 

P. Prisse d’Aveuues, Hist, dc I'Ait Pgyytien, 1<S63. 

R. ek C. Rayet and Collignon, Hi-d. de la Clraniigu.e greeqv.e. 

Schuch. Schuehhardt, Schlicniunn s E.ecu.xcdions (Eng. Tr.,). 

W.V. Wiener VorlegiUo.tkr. 


A.M. 

A. Z. 

B. C.H. 
B.D. 
B^I. 
Conze. 


Member.s ordering slides are recpiested to be caveiul to quote the class 
letters {Aa, etc.) as well as the muuhers. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Athens — Maps and Plau. 

Aa 1. Plan of Athens. 

2. Plan of Acropolis. 

3. ,, „ (Harrison and Yerrall, p. 343). 

4. Sections (Jahn and Micliaelisf. 

.5. Plan of Projiylaea. 

6. „ ,, Dioiiysiac Theatre. 



Ivi 


i.T(^YLCV‘tl J 


Abl. 


Athens and the Tiraeus. 

Athens from Pnyx. Pauoiatoa No, 1. 

,, „ - (Odemn of Heiocle 

, ,, „ ,, o (Acropolis ), 


4 (Lycabettusl. 

5 (Theseuin). 

(i. 


Acropolis from E. 


9. 

,, and Olympieuin from S.E. 

in. 

,, to E. and S E. 

11. 

and Theseum from N.M’. 

12. 

from S.W. 

12a. 

S.IV., with Fiankisli Tower. 

13. 

,, road S. of Zappeion. 

14. 

„ ., foot of Areopagus. 

15. 

„ Lyeabettus. 

16. 

.. Church of Bombardier. 

17. 

,, and Theseum from Railway. 


IS. 

19 

20 . 

21. 

22 . 

23. 

24. 
2-5. 
20 , 
27. 
2 «. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 
3.5. 
30. 
37. 


Acropolis Restored. 

Propylaea and Cave of Pan from N. 
Theseum froin Prison of Socrates. 

„ and Modern Town. 

Areopagus from Gate of Acropolis, 

and Grotto of Emnenides. 

Olympieuin from Acropolis. 

Pnyx, 

Street of Tombs. 

!> ') If 

Observatory. 

Callirrhoe, 

Colonus and the Cephi.su.s. 

Deineter Euchloos, 

Mount Hyinettus troin road to Observatorv. 
■, ■■ American School. 

Pentelicus. 

Salaniis and Psyttalea over Piraeii.s. 

Tatoi from Acropolis. 


Athxm — A rck (,tc_ 

S(< also till. Furthetion.) 

Ac 1. Acropolis. W, front, entrance. 

-■ )■ ^ • Irontj from the app)roach. 



Ac 3. 

Acropoli 

s, Bastion of Odysseus. 

i. 

j. 

S. side (Turkish period), A.M. ii. pi. 2, 

•5. 


Walls, with Old Columns. 

6. 

Propylaea. W. front. 

7. 

53 

N.W. Hall (Pinacotheca). 

S. 


S.E. Hall (unfinished). 

9. 

3 3 

N.E. Hall (unfinished). 

lU. 

,, 

from top of Parthenon. 

11. 

35 

Pyrrhus Inscription. 

12. 

Nike Apteros from N.E. 

13. 

5 ' 


11. 

Ge Karpophoros Inscription. 

15. 

Erechtlieum from N.IA. 

IG. 


and Parthenon from N.W. 

17. 


and Old Temple irom top of Parthenon 

18. 

,, 

and part of Old Temple from S. 

19. 

3 ) 

N. Porch. 

20* 

}. 

33 

21. 

3 

N. Door. 

22. 

33 

Portico of Caryatides. 

23. 

’> 

3 ) 33 •> 

21. 


Excavation on N. side. 

25. 

33 

(Stuart and Revett). 

26. 

33 

Ornaments. 

27. 

The.seuni. 

00 

33 


29. 

Theatre 

of Dionysus, 

80, 

)j 

3 ’ 33 

31. 


., „ front view. 

32. 

3 * 

,, „ from Acropolis. 

33. 

33 

„ ,, from S.W. 

31. 


„ „ from N.E. 

35. 

53 

,, ,, with the Two Temples. 

36. 

y 

,, ,, Auditorium from E. 

37. 


„ „ Stage from E. 

38. 


,, ,, Stage of Phaedrus fmni E. 

39. 

3 3 

,, ,, Remains of Stages. 

10. 

, , 

,, ,, Stage with Old Orchestra. 

11. 


„ Altar. 

12. 


,, ,, Priest's Chair. 

43. 

3 ’ 

*' 33 33 

11. 

Monument of Thrasyllus (present state). 

15. 

33 

,, ,, (Stuart and Revett). 

16. 

Asclepieum. 

17. 

33 

from E. 

4>8. 

,5 

Boundary Stone. 
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Ac-iO. Asclepifuui Eetaiuiu- W ail ut riicaiic. 

5iX Gate of Well. 

51. ,, Interior of Well-House (troui sketclie.- . 

52. Moiiumeut ul Lysieiates. 

53. Tower of the Winds. 

51. Basilica of HaJrian, end. 

55. 

5G. Pnyx, Benia. 

57. Corinthian Capital. 

58. Altar of Dionysus (in Liuuiae '.j A.M. -\xi., pi. 1), tip. 1 

59. ., .. View. 

60. Ancient Greek Wine-Press. 


A fix <: ns — Byia n fAn(, 


Ad 1. Small Metropolis, S. side. 

2. „ from S.E. 

8. Asomaton Monastery from British School. 
4. S. Theodore. 


Ba. Atf.va — }L'qis o:ad Plans — none. 


A ft i.ca — Gen c roJ. Vi>: ics. 


Bbl. Piraeus Panoiama 1. 

o 9 

• >} v — • 

3. „ „ 3. 

4. Aegina from Old Phalerum. 

5. Bay of Plialerum. 

C. Eetionea. 

7. Zea, Piraeus and Salamis. 

S. Straits of Salamis. 

9. Eleiisis and Salamis. 

10. Marathon, from N.E., with Peiitelicus. 


11. 


the Mound. 

12. 


from Vrana. 

13. 

?? 

from the Mound. 

14. 

5 ) 

from the S. road. 

15. 

Phyle, 

; 3 

Fortress MAlls. 

10. 

View over Attica to S. 

17. 

33 

E. Tower. 

IS. 


Entrance. 

19. 

Icaria, 

Dionyso, tlie (,'ave. 

20. 


Piapendosa Cave. 

21. 

33 

Cliff, View towards Mar 



lix 


A 1 1 icu — Arch itcd a re, dc. 

Be 1. Eleusis, Sekos from N.W. anylc loukiiio- E. 

O O 



„ Sekos from X.W. looking S.E 

»•) 

o. 

}' ' ’ ; ' 1 ; ; j 

4. 

S W 

•3 3’ 33 ^ ’ * 

. >. 

,, ,, Substructure. 


View to S.E. 

i . 

Precincts of Pluto from X. 

s. 

.. S. 


9. „ Details of Appius Palclier’s Gate and Capital. 

lU. Icaria, Ruined Church. 

11. „ „ ,, pulled down. 

12. ., Acroterion from Byzantine Church. 

13. Suiiium from X.E. 

A ttico. — Byzan tine. 

Bd iT Church of Omorphi, 

Borthern Greece — Ulceps o.ncl Pio.ns. 

Ca. ilap of Greece. 

Northern Greece — General Vieia. 

Cb 1. Deljihi. 

3. Delphi from Cirrhean Plain. 

4. Cirrhean Plain from Delphi. 

5. Delphi. Phaedriadae showing Temple. 

0. From Delphi looking E. 

7. Plain of Boeotia from Kokla (Plataeaj. 

8. Plataea from N. 

9. Scironian Cliffs. 

10. Euripus from N. 

Northern Greece — Architecture. 

Cc 1. Portico of Athenians. 

Northern Greece — B yzei ntine, 

Cd 1. Meteora, Monastery of Barlaam. 

2. ,, ,, „ Metamorphosis. 

3. St. Luke, Stiris and Parnassus. 

4. Megara, the Easter Dance. 



lx 


Pc/vpOii/KiL — JlajM Chid Flchis,. 

Da 1. Plan of M}x-euae (Seliuclihardt). 

2. „ ,, Tiryns (Sehliemanii). 

3. Megaroii of Tiryns (Schircliliardt;, 

4. Homeric House, Plan (P. Gardner}. 

5. Epidaurus. Plan of Hieroii. 

G. , „ „ Theatre. 


FclOjyOihtlCSC CrCiiCVCil J' 


Db 1. Corinth. 

2. ,, Canal. 

3. Acro-Corinthus. Old Fortitications. 

4. View from. 

5 . Nauplia. General View. 

6. „ View of, from Tiryns. 

7. ,, Harbour and Island. 

8. ^Mycense, General View. 

9. Epidaurus, Distant View of Theatre. 

10. Olympia, before Excavation, from a Print. 

11. „ View with Cladeus. 

12. .. Panorama 1 


13. 


♦> 


14. 

15. 
IG. 

17. 

18. 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 
2G. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30 . 

31. 

32. 


35 . 


3. 

.Megalopolis, Mound from N.W. 

.. Theatre from W. wing. 

,. Looking across Scena. 

„ Excavations. 

„ At Work. 

Wheeling away Earth. 

,, A Barrow Load. 

,, Our Street. 

Priests. 

,, Peasant Women. 

,. Market Place. 

Greek Ploughs. 
Washerwomen. 

Holiday Dre.ss of Workmen. 
Asea ( Franco vrysi). Site of Acropolis. 

Distant View. 

,, Walls of Acropolis. 

Acropolis. 

Hy siae lAchladocampoj. 

,, Bit of Wall. 

Mantiuea, river Ophidi, near. 
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DbSG. Sparta Taygetus, S. View. 

37. „ „ X. View. 

38. Gytheum from Steamer. 

39. Langada Pa.=;s, View from Summit. 

dO. „ ,, „ „ Mt. Riridomo. 

41. Patras. 

42. „ another View. 

43. Vostitza, View in. 

Currant Factory. 

View. 


44. 

45. 
4G. 


Dc 1. 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
S. 
9. 

10. 

11 . 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

IG. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 
2G. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
SO. 

31. 

32. 


Pehyponnese — Arch ifeetu re, etc. 

Corinth. 

Mycenffi, from Treasury of Atrens. 

Wall. 

„ Lion Gate. 

„ „ another Vie^y. 

„ Postern Gate and N. Wall. 

„ Gallery leading down to Well in N. Wall. 

„ Stone Circle. 

„ Walls of Palace. 

,, Palace Staircase. 

,, Treasury of Atreus. 

,, Dromos of Treasury of Atreus. 

,, Interior of „ „ ,, 

„ Restoration of Capital from Treasury of Atreus. (Puchstein, 
Pos lonische Caj)., fig. 42.) 

Profiles of Capitals (Middleton, J.FT.S., yii., p. 16.3). 

„ Mrs. Schliem ami’s Treasury. 

Tiryns from ^V. 

,. Great Portal on E. side. 

„ N. Tower of E. Gate. 

„ Ramp to E. Entrance. 

,, Sally Port and Staircase in W. Wall. 

„ X. Wall and Postern. 

„ S. Gallery. 

., E. Gallery. 

„ Restoration of Hall. 

Epidaurus Theatre, 

,, from E. 

X. 

,, Stage. 

„ Orchestra and W. Parodus, 

Capital flora Tholo«. 
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Dc33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 


Epidaurns Cyclopean Bridg-e near. 

Clympia, Temple of Hera. 

.. and Cronos Hill. 

,, ,. from Gymnasium. 

„ Zeus from Heraeum. 

., „ Restored. 

Bassae, Temple from S.E. 

N. 

,, „ 7s. end. 

S. end. 
from X.W. 

X.E. 

„ Interior. 

„ ,, another View. 

Lycosuia, Temple of Despoenu. 

Itliome, Walls of Epaminondas. 


r<. I ' rpon iHiC — B ijzo ntlne. 

Dd 1. Mistra, Cliurch of “Zoodochos Pfege.” 

2. Ithome. Catholicon Monastery’. 


IBands, etc. — tMerps and Plans. 

Ea 1. Map of Troas (.Schliemann Troja). 

2. Plan of His-arlik IE. Mayer, after Ddrpfekl). 


Islands, etc. — General Vieus. 

Eb 1, Helos, Mt. Cynthus from Lake. 

2. Delos, Lake of Leto. 

3. Ithaca from Cephalonia. 

4. Hissarlik from Plain. 


I-sIa /ids. ct c. — H rcliitcct arc. 

Ec ]. Delos. Ruins of Temple of Apollo. 

2. Delos, Cynthian Cave Temple fioin Rom.an House. 

3. Delo.s, ,. near View. 

4. „ Precinct of Isis. 

5. Aegina, Temple of Athena from below. 

6. „ ,. .. near View. 

7. Paestum, Temple of Posidop. 

8 . 

9. 


from S.W. 

S.E.. Basilica behind 
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10. Pergainum, Reconstruction of Acropolis. 

11. „ „ Great Altar. 

12. Corfu, Restoration of Capital of Xenfares (Pnehstein, Dus loniscke Cup.. 

fig. 29.) 

Islands dc. Btj-.aidine. 

Cyprus — Map. 

Fa 1. Map of Cyprus. 

Cyprus — Vie as. 

Fb 1. Village of Suskiu and Valley N.E. of Kuklia (Old Paphos). 

2. Valley W. of Kuklia. 

3. The Village Mosque, Kuklia, 

4. Threshing Floor, Kuklia. 

5. Village of Kuklia. 

G. Pay-Day, Kuklia. 

1 . Gorge near Aschelia. 

8. Summit of Mt. Troodos, and Summer Encampment. 

9. View from above Tillage of Amargetti. 

10. A Street in Xicosia. 

11. Ejriseopi from W. 

12. Parapedhia and Cyprus Company’s Wine Factory. 

13. Curium, Acropolis and Site of Excavations, 1895. 

14. ,. Workmen, 1895. 

15. „ Staff and Workmen, 1895. 

Cyprus — Architecture. 

Fc 1. Monoliths by the Sea, Old Paphos. 

2. Old Paphos, S.Mh Angle Blocks ; S. M^ing or Tomb of Cinyras, 

Temple of Aphiodite. 

3. „ Part of S. MTug. 

4. „ S. M^ing from S. Porch. 

5. „ Digging in S. Wing. 

0. „ Central Court ; Breakfast. 

7. Clearing S. Porch. 

8. „ S. Porch, W. End. 

9. „ S. Porch, S.E. Angle. 

10. S. Porch from S.E. Angle. 

11. „ X. Wall, Mh End. 

12. „ Cesnola’s X.'W. Angle Block. 

13. „ S. Chamber from E. 

14. „ Inscribed Pedestal. 

15. „ E. Entrance from X. 

IG. „ From House, E. Part. 
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(JllpTili L di' iiivj CroOlit , 

Fd 1. Xikusia, St. Sopliia. 

'1. . .. Interior, 

d. .. Desecrated Church. 

4. Leoudaii Vuimo, Crusaders’ Fortress trout S. 

Fauiagu.sta, Cathedral. 

0. .. , anotlier View. 

7. .. .. Front. 

8. ., E. End. 

9. .. .. S. Side. 

10. .. ,, Chantry Do at 

11. St. Nicholas, C. Gatto, Liinaso]. 

12. Colossi. Castle of Knights Templars. 

13. Bellapai.s. the Cloister. 

14. Aschelia. Carved Wooden Clinrch Screen. 


15. 

Baldachin. 

16. 

Pulpit. 

17 

Rood, etc. 


THE PARTHENON. 

The BuiUHng. 

P 1. Parthenon from N.E. 

2. Parthenon from N.W. 

3. Parthenon from S.E. 

4. Parthenon. Interior, looking West. 

5. Parthenon. Plan. 

6. Parthenon. Sectional view of E. end restored (Niemann). 

7. Diagram, shewing positions of sculptures. 

8. Substructure, E. end of ,S. side. 

9. Steps on N. side, shewing curvature. 

10. Capital ijf column (B.W.). 

11. Unfinished drums. 

AHiem rurthenos. 

12. Tlie Varvakeion copy." Side view. 

13. ., .. Fiont view (Gardner, fig. 52' 

14. Tlio Lcni.rniant copy Xlanlner, fig. 53, ■. 

15. Head of Partlienos on Athenian coin. 

T]ic fiipi > 

16. Metope. “ C'entaur and Lapith. Mich. iii. 2, B.M. 305. 

17. . . .. ., Mich. iii. 3. B.M. 30G. 

18. ,. ■ ., ., .. iMich. iii. 4, B.il. 807, 
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P19. 

Metope. * 

Centaur and Lapith Mich. iii. 7, B.M. 310. 

20. 

)> 

* 

„ „ „ Mich. iii. 26, B.M. 315, 

21. 


* 

„ „ „ Mich. iii. 27, B.M. 316. 

22. 

jj 

* 

„ „ „ Mich. iii. 28, B.M. 317. 

23. 


* 

„ „ „ Mich. iv. 32, B.M. 321. 




The East Pediment. 

24. 

East Pediment. Carrey’s drawing. 

25. 

» 

}} 

South end (View in Elgin Boom). 

26. 

J) 

73 

„ „ (Carrey’s drawing). 

27. 

3} 

73 

North end (View in Elgin Room). 

28. 

3) 

37 

„ „ (Carrey’s drawing). 

29. 

} i 

7) 

„ „ A. J/. xvi. pi. 3. 

30. 

)} 

37 

Horses of Helios, Theseus.* 

31. 

)) 

77 

Three Fates.* 

32. 

)i 

77 

Selene f and horse.* 

33. 

Jirtli 

of Athene, on Madrid Puteal. (Schneider, Gch v.rt clcr Athena 


pi. 

1). 





The West Pediment. 

34. 

West Pediment. (Carrey’s drawing). 

35. 

)} 

37 

North end (View in Elgin Room). 

36. 

)) 

73 

North end and centre (Carrey’s drawing, facsimile) 

37. 

)> 

33 

South end (Carrey’s drawing, facsimile). 

38. 

>i 

77 

Ilissos.* 

39. 

)} 

37 

Cecrops and daughter.f 

40. 


73 

Central Fragments (A. M. xvi. pi. 3). 




The Fneze 

41. 

Diagram shewing order of Panathenaic procession. 

42. 

East frieze. 

Hermes to Ares.* Mich. xiv. 24-27, 

43. 

37 

73 

Zeu.s, Hera and Iris.* Mich. xiv. 28-31. 

44. 

3) 

73 

Head of Iris.f 

45. 

77 

77 

Central group,* Mich. xiv. 32-35. 

46. 

77 

77 

Athene and Hephaestos.* Mich. xiv. 36, 37. 

47. 

77 

73 

Poseidon, Dionysos, Demeter.f Mich. xiv. 38-40. 

48 

33 

73 

Aphrodite, Eros, Elders.* + Mich. xiv. 41-46. 

49. 

37 

73 

Maidens."!' Mich. xiv. 49-56. 

50. 

North frieze. 

Cattle."!" Mich. xii. 3-6. 

51. 

77 

37 

Sheep.f Mich. xii. S-12. 

62. 

77 

77 

Pitcher Carriers.'!' Mich. xii. 13, 16-19. 

53. 

7 7 


Chariot group.* f Mich. .xii. 45-47. 

54. 

77 


Chariot group.^ Mich. xii. 54-58, 

55. 

77 


Horsemen.* Mich. xiii. 110-114. 




f 
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PoU. Nuitli Moze. Horsuraeii.* iiioli. xiii. 11-3-118. 

•37. ,, Youths and horses,* Mich. xiii. lolJ-lSl. 

38. W est t'rieze. Horsemen.* Mich. ix. 2, 3. 

39. „ ,, Horseman. Youth. t ilicli. ix. 11, 12. 

(iU. ,, ,, Horse and man.f Mic-h. ix. 13, 

til. ,, ,, Horse. Youths.f Midi. ix. 22-24. 

h2. „ ,, * Photographed in situ. 

ho. „ ,, * ,, (I life riot' to la.st.; 


SC CLPTURE.— Archaic. 


Phiygian Lion Tomb. J.JI.S. ix. p. ShS. 

Spartan Stele. Helbig, Hohi. Efm;- p. 217. 

Selinus. Metope* from first Temple. Perseus and Medusa. 

Head of Triton.* Acropolis. 

Typhou.* Pedimeutal figure. Acropolis. 

* 

” fj y> 5) I 

Statue of Chares. Branchidae. B.M. 14. 

Hera of Samos, f Nike of Archermos,+ and dedication of Nikandra.f 
Figure dedicated by Nikandra.* 

* 

») '1 >) 

Archaic female figure* from the Acropolis. 

Nike of Archermos.* 

Bronze Head.* Acropolis. E. A. Gardner, fig. 43. 

Figure carrying calf.* Acropolis. 

>> » ;> 

Head of ‘ Antenor’ figure. Head of Harmodiu 3 ,t Jahi'h. ii. pi 10. 
Aichaic female statue* (with fruitj. Acropolis. Rhomaides, pi. 9. 

,. (Acropolis). Gai'dner, tig. 28. 

., * Acropolis (two views). Rhomaides, pis. 7. 8. 

” ). .> „ = 19 (back view). 

I- ,. ., * Acropolis. 

>> „ * Acropolis. 

,, * (upper half). Acropolis. 

Archaic temale heads.* Acropolis. 

Archaic temale figure on pedestal, with iuscr. of Antenor. Acropolis. 
Jolirh. ii. p, 141, 

Head of archaic female figure* (two views). Acropolis Gardner 
fig. 31. 

Head of Ephebos.* Acropolis. 

Spartan Rclief.4 A.M. ii. pi. 22. 

.. „ A.M. ii. pi. 20. 

J.H.S. V. p. 123. 

Harpy Tomb, West Side.* B.M. 94. 1. 
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Sa33. Harpy Tomb, North Side.* B.M. 9^. 2. 

34. „ „ South Side.* B.M, 94. 4. 

35. Pharsalian Relief. 

36. Stele of Aristion,* Stele of Alxenor.* 

37. Stele of Aristion.* 

38. Stele of Alxenor.* 

39. Warrior’s Stele, etc. : from Ikaria.* 

40. Selinus. Metope* from second Temple. Europa on Bull. 

41. Selinus. Metope from later Temple. Zeus and Hera. 

42. Apollo Ptoos.* 

43. „ „ *(=42). 

44. Youthful male figure from Sanctuary of Apollo Ptoos.* 

ji )> II II II II II II (” 44). 

46. Apollo of Tenea.* 

47. Bronze Chorus.* Olympia, Bronzen, pi. 16. 

48. Bronze statuette* from Ligourio. Gardner, fig. 39. 

49. Aristogiton.* Naples. 

50. ^armodios and Aristogiton.* Naples. Gardner, fig. 35. 

51. Dying Warrior.* E. Pediment, Aegina. Gardner, fig. 42. 

52. Figure bending forward.* E. Pediment, Aegina. Gardner, fig. 41. 

53. Central group.* W. Pediment, Aegina. Gardner, fig. 40. 

54. The Naxian Colossus.* 

SCULPTURE. — Reliefs of Fine and Later periods. [See also the section on 

the Parthenon]. 

Sb 1. Temple of Zeus, Olympia. Metope.* Heracles and Bull. Gardner, fig. 48. 

2. ,, „ „ Metope.* Heracles and Atlas. Gardner, fig. 49. 

3. „ „ „ Athene* from Metope of Heracles and Augean 

Stable. 

4. „ „ „ Head of Athene* from Metope of Heracles and Lion. 

5. „ „ „ Metope.* Heracles and Geryon. 

6. „ „ ,, „ * Heracles and Augean Stable. 

7. ,, „ „ „ * Heracles and Eurystheus. 

8. ,, „ „ „ * Heracles and Mares of Diomede. 

9. „ „ „ „ * Heracles and Cerberus. 

10. Temple at Phigaleia. Metopes* and frieze*. B.M. 

11. Temple of Nike Apteros. Frieze.* B.M. 

12. „ „ ,, Balustrade. Victories with Bull.* 

13. ,, „ „ „ Victory loosing sandal.f 

14. Attic Grave Relief * of Hegeso. Gardner, fig. 93. 

15. „ „ „ * Conze i. pi. 78. 

16. „ „ „ * of Pamphile and Demetria. Conze i. pi. 110. 

17. „ „ „ * of Mynnion. Conze ii. pi. 176. 

18. „ „ „ * Man and Woman. 

19. ,, „ ,, * Hegilla and Pliilagros. Conze i. pi. 105. 

20. „ ,, „ * Girl with doll, bird, and dog. Conze pi. 157, 

No. 818. 
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Sb2l. Attic Marble Lekythos* of Aristoiiike. Canze ii. no. 456. 

22. x\ttic Grave Relief* of Menekrateia and Meneas. Conze i. pi. 50. 


23. „ 


„ * of Ariplirades. Conze pi. 139. 

24. *; 

)' 

„ * of Phaidimos. Conze ii. pi. 187. 

25. ., 


„ * of Nike. 

26. ,, 


* of Selino. Conze i. pi. 76. 

27. „ 

ii 

„ * of Mj's and Meles. Brueckner, i 

p. 12, L. 

GO 

)) 

„ * of Aristomache. Conze ii. pi. 154. 

29. „ 

j, 

* of Corallion. Conze i. pi. 98. 


30. Attic Marble Lekythos * of Nikostrate. Conze i. pi. 90. 

31. Attic Grave Relief* from the Tlissos. Conze ii. pi. 211, no. 1055. 

32. Mourning Figure from Tomb. Sabouroff Coll., pi. 15. 

33. Monument of Knights Slain at Corinth. Cm'iiui, Atlas von Athen,'^. 3. 

34. Attic Grave Relief* of Aristion (a youth) A.Z. 1871, p. 23, no. 50. 

Sb50. Fragment of Relief* at Delphi. Nude Athlete (?). 


53. Votive Relief to Asclepios.* 

Annuli 1873 pi. MN. 

54. 

?> D 

yy 

B.C.H. ii. pi. 9. 

55. 

ii a 

♦ 

a 

A.M. ii. pi. 17. 

56. 

J) » 

yy 

A.M. ii. pi. 14. 

57. „ 

if if 

* 

}) 


58. 

}} }> 

* 

yy 

A.M. ii. pi. 16. 

59. ,, 

)) ii 

* 

( = 58.) 

60. „ 

a ly 


A.M. ii. pi. 15. 

61. ,, 

a yy 

yy 

( = 60.) 


_C = G4.) 

Girl dancing.* 


Sabouroff Coll., pi. 28. 
dedicated by Archandros. A.M. 


Heydemann, VerhulUe Tanzerin, p. 9. 


62. Votive Relief to Pan and Nymphs.* 

6o. ,, „ ,, „ „ ,, 

V. pi. 7. 

64. Elousis Relief.* Demeter, Persephone, Triptolemos. Gardner, fig. 71 

65. , 

66. Attic Relief 

no. S 2. 

67. Attic Relief Girl dancing.* Rev. Arch. N.S. 1867, pi. 2. 

68 . 

69. 

71. 


Asclepios from Epidauros.* Gardner, fig. 95. 

‘ Mourning Athene.’ Relief Gardner, fig. 70. 
Friezes* of Nereid Monument. Two Nereids.* 
iz. Nereid Monument. Slab from large frieze.* 


73. Mausoleum frieze. Amazons.* Gardner, fig. 91. 

74. Temple of Diana, Ephesos. Sculptured drum. Alcestis.* 

75. North side of Ale.xander Sarcophagus.* Gardner, fig. 106. 

76. Pergamene frieze.* Zeus. Gardner, fig. 114. 

• -i-» i 1 i rj 

/ 1 - 

78. 

79. 

oU. 


f Restored cast. Zeus. 

* Athene, Victory, Giant. Gardner, fig. 115. 
F Restored cast. Athene, Victory, Giant, Ge. 
4 Giant next staircase. 
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Sb81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 


Pergamene frieze.f 


Giant. 

Restored cast. 


Hecate, Aries, Artemis. 

„ „ ' ). „ Selene, Helios. 

,, „ f „ „ Parthenos, Bootes, Nyx (Goddess 

witli snake-entwined vase). 

„ „ t Restored cast. Plioibe, Asteria. 

Dionysos and Icarios."*' Terracotta panel. B.M. Tc rracottas, pi. 25. 
Dionysos visiting Icarios.* B.M. 

Bacchante with kid.* B.M. 

Bacchic Thiasos.* B.M. 

Hellenistic Relief. "Walls and vine. (Sehreiber, pi. 41.) 

Bacchus in mystic basket.* Terracotta panel. B.M. 

Apotheosis of Homer.* B.M. 

Tndo-Greek Relief from Malakand Pass. 


SCULPTURE. — Statues, Busts, etc., of Fine and Later periods. [See also the 
^ section on the Parthenon]. 

Sc 1. Marsyas * of Myron. Lateran. Gai'dner, fig. 51. 

2. Bronze Marsyas * of Myron. B.M. 

3. Discobolos * of Myron. B.M. 250. 

4. Diadumenos * of Vaison. B.M. Gardner, fig. 75. 

5. Temple of Zeus. Olympia. Pediments restored. 

6. „ „ „ „ E. Pediment.* 

7. „ „ „ „ E. Pediment. 

8. „ „ „ „ W. Pediment. 

9. „ „ „ „ Pediment. 


Aged Seer.* 
Central figure.* 
View in Museum. 


10. Head of Asklepios* from Melos. B.M. 550. 

11. Caryatid from Erechtheion. B.M. 407. 

12. Dionysos* from Monument of Thrasyllos. B.M. 

13. Bronze head of Aphrodite.* B.M. 

14. Fragments* from Epidauros. 

15. Hermes* of Praxiteles. 

16. Hermes* of Praxiteles. 

17. Head of Aphrodite.* 

18. Satyr* from Lamia. 

19. Ideal male head. 

20. Head of ‘ Eubuleus ’ from Eleusis. 

21. Satyr of Praxiteles. 

22 Hermes of Andros. 

23. Statue of C. Ofellius* at Delos. 

24. Silenos with young Dionysos.* 

25. Bust of laughing Satyr.* 

26. Bronze bust, young Satyr.* 

27. Aphrodite of Melos.* Gardner, fig. 119. 

28. Boreas group Akroterion.* Delos, 

29. Aphrodite* from Epidauros. 


432. 



Sc"0. Head of Eros* from Paphos; side view. J.H.S. ix. pi. 10. 

31. Mansolos.* B.M. Gardner, fig. 00. 

32. Artemisia.* B.M. 

33. Demeter* of Cnidos. B.M. 

34. Persephone* from Cnidos. B.M. 

.35. Head of Alexander.* B.M. 

3G. Girl fastening chiton. 

37. Terracotta head* from Paphos. 

38. Fragments of sculpture* from Paphos. 

39. ‘ Dying Gladiator.’* 

40. Head of Gaul.* B.M. 

41. ‘ Paetus and Arria.’* 

42. Fallen Giant* and Amazon* (Attalian ottering). 

43. Laocoon.* Gardner, tig. 116. 

44. Head of Apollo Giustiniani.* B.M, 

4.5. The Farnese Bull.* 

46. Pan.* 

47. Artemis of Versailles. Gardner, fig. 121. 

48. Young Pan* of M. Cossiitius Cerdo. B.M. 

49. ,. „ „ ,. „ ^ „ (= 48). 

50. Julius Caesar.* B.M. Gardner, fig. 129. 

51. Hecate. Arcli.-Epiiji-. Mift. v. pi. 1. 

52. Athene* from Fpidauros. 

VASES. — Prehistoric, Mycenaean, etc. 

Va 1. Hissarlik Vases. B.D. 2003, 2023. 

2. IMycenaean Vases from Islands. B.D. 2062, 2067. 

3. Mycenaean ‘ false amphora.’ 

4. Mycenaean Vases. Calymnos and Carpatho.s. J.H.S. pi. 83. 

5. Warrior Vase, Mycenae, rev. Sehuch. fig. 284. 

6. „ „ „ obv. Schuch. fig. 285. 

7. „ „ „ rev. ( = Va 5). 

8. Dipylon Vase fragment, Tiryns. Schuch, fig. 131. 

9. Attic Amphora, 7th cent. Warriors, etc. B.D. 2079. 

10. Dipylon Vase. A. Z. 1885, pi. 8. 

11. Dipylon Amphora. Funeral processions. B.D. 2071. 

12. „ „ „ B.D.mi{ = \\). 

13. Melian vase subject. Two warriors in combat. B.B. 2086. 

14. ilelian Vase( = 13). 

15. Melian Vase. Apollo and Artemis. R. d- G. p. 53. 

16. Bearded head from Melian Vase. B.D. 240. 

17. Male head from Archaic Va.-;e. (Helbig, Horn. Eposr fig. 74.) 

18. Aristonothos Vase. J/. dl. ix. 4. 

19. Amphora of Polemarchos. Xaucratii i. pi. 4. 

2(5. Vase from Aegina. Harpies, etc. A.Z. 1882, pi. 9. 

21. ., „ „ Heracles and Geryiin. e/.A7.»S’. v. p. 176. 

22. Frogmeuts fiom Xaucratis. Xauci-utU i. jj 5 
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Va23. Heracles and Nessos. Gorgons. A.I). 57. 

24. Eliodian plate, ilenelaos, Hector, Eiqjhorbos. (B.M.) 

25. Vase of Arcesilaus. SilpLiuni weighing. B. & C. fig. 43. 

2G. Corinthian votive tablets. Antilr Benlmaeler, pi. 6. 

27. Proto-Corintliian (Macmillan) lek3’thos. J.R.S. xi. pi. 2. 

VASES. — Black-fignred. 

Deities. 

Vb 1. Panathenaic Amphora, Burgou. B.M. B130. 

2. „ „ Leyden. It. & C. fig. 62. 

3. Sacrifice to Athene. R. «.£■ C. pi. 7. 

4. Athene and Bull at Altar. G.A. V. 242. 

5. Poseidon and Athene. Amasis Amphora. B. A C. fig. 56. 

6. Dionysos, Ariadne, Citbarist. 

7. Triptolemos, bearded. 

Heracles. 

S.^Lekythos. Cbeiron, Hermes and Infant Heracles. A.Z. 1876, pi. 17. 

9. Heracles and Hydra. B.D. 724. 

10. „ bringing up Cerberus. B.D. 730. 

11. „ drawing wine of Pholos. B.D.12.Q. 

12. „ binding Cretan bull. B.D. 727. 

13. Heracles and Triton. B. & C. fig. 57. 

14. Heracles and Geryon of Exekias. G.A.V. 107. 

1 5. Apotheosis of Heracles. B. ct C. pi. 8. 

Theseas. 

16. Theseus, Minotaur, Ariadne and Chorus. Gaz. Arch. 1884 pi., 1. 

The Fra 11 ( 0 is Vase, etc. 

17. Francois Vase. General view. Rev. B.D. pi. 74. 

18. „ „ „ „ Obv. B.D. pi. 74. 

19. „ ,, Calydonian Boar. 

20. „ Friezes (small). TT.V. 1888, pi. 2. 

21. „ „ Peleus, Cbeiron, etc. 

22. „ „ Hermes, Zeus, Muses. 

23. „ „ Muses, Hera. 

24. „ ,, Apollo, Fountain. 

25. „ „ Rhodia, Thetis. 

26. „ ,, Thetis, Hermes, Athene. 

27. ,, Troilos. 

28. „ „ Antenor, Priam. 

29. , „ Priam, Hector. 

30. „ „ Troilos Band. ( = 24 to 29.) 

31. Amphora. Berlin, 1655. Amphiaraos. Chariot race. TP. P. 1889, pi. 10. 

32. Procession of Musicians. 
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Vb33. Cyrenian Vases. [Cadmos ? Prometlieus ? Troilos. Heracles and 
Pholos.] A.Z. 1881, pi. 12. 

The Trojan Cijcks. 

M. Atalanta and Peleus wrestling. B.D. 158. 

35. Peleus, Thetis and Cheiron. Ajax. G.A. V. 227. 

86. Achilles brought to Cheiron. Heracles and Lion. 

37. Peleus, Achilles and Cheiron. B.5I. B620. J.K.S. i. pi. 2. 

38. Judgment of Paris. Cf. J.H.S. vii. p. 202. 

39. „ ,. „ G.A.F. 172. 

49. Hern.es leading Goddesses. G.A.V. 173. 

41. Judgment of Paris. A.Z. 1882, pi. 11. 

42. Achilles and Penthesileia. Memnon and Aethiopians. B.M. B209. 

G.A. V. 207. 

43. Achilles and Memnon. Achilles and Penthesileia. 

44. Achilles and Penthesileia. Dionysos and Oinopion. Vase of Exekias 

B.M. B210. G.A. V. 206. 

45. Achilles, Polyxena, Troilos. B.M. B324. * 

46 

}} }> » 

47. „ „ „ Three heroes. 

48. Achilles and Memnon. H.B. pi. 22, 1. 

49. Hector and Andromache. M. cU. 1855, pi. 20. 

50. Dingging of Hector. H.B. pi. 19, fig. 6. 

51. Shade of Achilles. Tomb of Patroclo.s. G.A.V. IdS. 

52. Death of Astyanax. B.D. 797. 

53. „ „ „ ( = 52). 

54. Ajax and Cassandra. J.H.S. pi. 40. 

55. Aeneas and Anchises. B.D. 32. 

50. ., „ ,, ( = 55). 

The Odyssey. 

57. Odysseus leaving Cave. J.H.S. iv. p. 263. 

58. ,, ,, „ (~5/). 

56. Companions of Odysseus with Rams. J.H.S. iv. p. 261. 

VASES. — Bed-figured, etc. 

Deities. 

\c 1. Assenibly of Gods. By Sosias. Ext. of Vc 43. Muller-Wieseler, 
no. 210. 

2. Aphrodite on the Goose. By Euphronios (?). B.M. D2. 

3. Birth of Athene. B.M. E410. 

4. Athene seated with owl. By Duris. Gerhard, Trinhseh. u. Gcf. pi. 

13 (but cf. A.Z. 1875, p. 88). 

5. Athene and Hephaestos. Fragment from Acropoli.s. 

6. Athene receiving Erichthoning. H.dl. x., pi. 39. 

7. Dionysiac dance. Arvballos. Saloirroff CeB.^iA. oo 
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Vc 8, Dance of Bacchantes. Term and Altar of Dionysos, by Hieron 

R & C. fig. 80. 

9. Pinto and Persephone. Overbeck, KvAistmyth. Atlas, pi. 18, fig. 11. 

10. Return of Persephone. Striibe-Brunn, Bildcrhreis von Eleims, pi. 3. 

11. Mission of Triptolemos. By Hieron. B.M. E140. M.cll. ix. pi. 43. 

12. Mission of Triptolemos. 

13. The Underworld. Tarentine Vase at Karlsruhe. 1843, pi. 11. 

14. The Underworld. Vase from Altamiira. B.B. 2042 A. 

15. Ixion on Wheel. W. V. Ser. E, pi. 5. 

16. Gigantomachia, by Aristophanes. Gerhard, Trinhsch u. Gcf. pi. 2, 3. 

17. The making of Pandora. B.M. D4. 

18. Rhyton. Eos and Kephalos. Gompte Rendu (St. Petersburg), 1872 

pi. 4. 

19. Eos and Kephalos. Stars. Helios. B.M. E466. 

20. Eos and Tithonos. By Hieron. M.dl. ii. pi. 48. 

21. „ = 20. (Internal subject only.) 

• Heracles. 

80. Alcmene on pyre, by Python. B.M. F149. J.E.S. xi. pi. 6. 

31. Infant Heracles with snakes. Amphitryon, Athene, Alcmene. M.dl. 

xL, pi. 43. 2. 

32. Heracles and Nemean Lion. Munich Amphora. B.B. 723. 

33. Heracles and Eurystheus, by Euphronios. Klein, Euplir} p. 89. 

34. Heracles and Kyknos, Diomede and Aeneas. B.M. E73. Jaurn. of 

PMlol. vii. pi. B. 

35. Heracles and Antaios, by Euphronios. Klein, Ev/plird p. 118. 

36. Apollo and Heracles contending for tripod, by Andocides. Gerhard, 

Trinkseh. u. Gef. pi. 19. 

Theseus. 

40. Aegeus and Themis. G.A. V. 327. 

41. Theseus and Aitlira. Odysseus, Diomede, and Palladion. Conversation. 

By Hieron. M.dl. vi. pi. 22. 

42. Theseus and Kerkyon, by Euthymides. Anncdi, 1870, pi. O. 

43. Labours of Theseus, by Chachrylion. 

44. Labours of Theseus, by Duris. B.M. E48. G.A.V. 234. 

45. Theseus, Athene, and Amphitrite, by Euphronios. Klein, Euphrd 

p. 182. 

The Trojan Cycles. 

51. Peleus wrestling with Thetis. Kylix of Peithinos. Gerhard, Trink- 

schalen, pi. 9. 

52. Peleus and Thetis, from Camiros. B.M. E424. 

53. Peleus and Thetis. Nereids. B.M. E73. Journ. of Fhilol. vii. p\. A. 

54. Peleus and Thetis. Poseidon. Nereus, by Duris. W.V. ler. vii. 2. 

55. Peleus, Thetis, and Cheirou. H.B. pi. 8, fig. C. 

56. Judgment of Paris by Hieron. JT. 17 Scr. B, 5. 

57. Judgment of Paris. Toilet of goddesses. M.dl. iv. pi. 8. 
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Vc58. Juilgment of Paris (late). IP. P. Str. A, pi. 10, 3, 

59. Judguient of Paris. Sahour off Cull. pi. Gl. 

60. ,, „ „ = 59 (subject only). 

61. Judgment of Paris. Sahouroff' Coll. 

62. Paris and Helen. Compte Bendu, 1861, pi. 5, fig. 1. 

63. Leading away of Helen, by Hieron. TP. V. Ser. A, pi. 5. 

G4. Ajax, Teucer, and Telamon. B.I>. 743. 

65. Achilles and Bri.seis. J.H.S. pi. 3. 

66. Achilles and Briseis of Euxitheos. G.A. V. 187. B.M. E 258. 

67. ,, „ „ „ „ (=66). 

68. Achilles and Diomede, by Euphronios. Klein, Eiiphr.- p. 241. 

69 Patroclos bandaged by Achilles. (Int. of Vc 1). By Sosias. MUller- 

Wieseler I. no. 210. 

70. „ „ „ „ (-69). 

71. The taking of Briseis, by Hieron. B.D. 776. 

72. Parting of Hector and Andromache. 

^ 3. „ „ „ „ ,, (= /2). 

74. Odysseus in tent of Achilles. B.D. 781, Hypnos and Thanatos.* 

75. Embassy to Achilles. A.Z. 1881, pi. 8. 

76. Odysseus, Diomedes, Dolon. B.M. F 157. H.B. pi. 17, fig. 4. 

77. Murder of Ehesos. JP.F. So-. C, pi. 3, fig. 2. 

78. Thetis and Hephaestos. Gerhard, Trinlsehalen, pi. 9. 

79. Nereids bringing armour. Heydemann, Euriclcn. 

SO. Nereids with arms of Achilles. M.dl. iii. pi. 20. 

81 Nereids with arms of Achilles. H.B. pi. 17, fig. 1. 

82. Walls of Troy. Achilles and Hector, Priam, Hecuba, Athene. G.A. V. 

203. 

83. Combat of Diomedes anti Aeneas. B.M. E 73. Journ. of Philol. vii. B. 

(Part of Yc 34). 

84. Trojan farewell .scene. Priam and Hector. G.A.V. 189. 

85. Ajax(?) and Hector separated. H.B. pi. 15, fig. 4. 

86. Hypnos and Thanatos with body. M.dl. vi. pi. 21. 

87. Warriors arming, by Duris. B.D. 2207. 

88. Trojans arming. (E.xt. of Yc. 98). Klein, Ev.p)hr.^ 215. 

so. Achilles, Nestor and Iris. W. V. Scr. D. 2. Mtiller-Wieseler, no. 207. 

90. Achilles and Hector in combat. G.A.V. 202. 

91. Sacrifice of Trojans at pyre of Patroclos. M.dl. ix. pi, 32. 

92. Hermes and Achilles. G.A.V. 200. 

93. Priam in the tent of Achilles. B.D. 791. 

94. Achilles at dinner. Body of Hector. M.dl. viii. pi. 27. 

95. Priam as suppliant to Achilles. G.A.V. 197. 

96. Redemption of Hector. M.dl. v. pi. 11. 

97. Achilles and Penthesileia. 

98. Achilles and Troilos. By Euphronios. Klein, Evphr.- p. 220. (Cf. 

Yc 88, 99.) 

99 Achillas .‘•eiziiig Ti'oili'S. By Eiipiironios. Klein, Euplirr p. 214. 
(Ext, of Yc, 98,1 
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VelOO. Eos and Thetis before Zeus. H.B. pi. 20, fig. 10. 

101. Memnon and Achilles. Hector and Achilles. B.JJ. E 468. G.A.V. 

204. 

102. Weighing the souls. H.B. pi. 22, fig. 9. 

103. Eos and Memnon, by Duris. W. V. vi. pi. 7. 

104. Winged beings with a corpse, by Painphaios. B.M. E 12. 

10.5. Odysseus and Dioinedes with Palladion, by Hieron. M.dl. vi. pi. 22. 

106. The Trojan Horse. G.A.V. 229, 230. 

107. Iliupersis by Brygos. JV.V. Ser. B. viii. 4. 

108. Iliupersis at Naples. Mtiller-Wieseler, no. 202. 

109. Iliupersis. B.M. F 160. 

110. Orestes slaying Aegisthos. H.B. pi. 28, fig. 10. 

ji jj j) 

77ie Odyssey. 

112. Odj'sseus and Companions tied to rams. J.H.S. iv, fig 3a (facing 
p. 252). 

* Scenes of Daily Life, etc. 

120. Ships by Nicosthenes. J.H.S. pi. 49. 

121. Marriage procession. Stackelberg, Grachev, pi. 42. 

122 

J} f) >> » » 

123. Revellers. By Euphronios. Burlinyfon Fine Arts Coll. no. 8. 

124. Scho(d scenes, by Duris. B. cO G. fig. 72. 

125. Athletes practising (Panuftfoi' Aafos). Klein, Fuplir-, Tp. 284. 

126. Discobolos (Panaitios Kulos). Klein, Enfhr-. p. 285. 

127. Athletes practising (jumping etc.) A.Z. 1884, pi. 16. 

128. Athlete hurling spear. 

129. Youths with horses. A.Z. 1885, pi. 11, 

130. Horsemen {Brothernis Kales), by Euphronios and Diotimos. 

131. Alcaeus and Sappho. Mas. Ital. ii. pi. 4. 

132. Dionysiac Chorus. B.D. 422. 

133. Tricoupi Kylix. Youth pouring libation. J.H.S. x. pi. 1. 

134. Three figures and shade, at a tomb. Athenian lekythos. E. A C. fig. 87. 

135. White Lekythos. Deposition of a woman, by Hypnos and Thanatos. 

Dumont and Chaplain, i. pi. 27. 

136. White Lekythi. Charon and his boat. Antike Denkm. pi. 23. 

137. Charon and girl. Lekythos. Antike Denkm. pi. 23. (fig. 3 only.) 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

la 1, 3-7. Inscriptions from Epidaurus. 

8. Heading of treaty between Samos and Athens, with relief of Hera 
and Athene.* C.I.A. iv. ii. no. 15. Collignon ii. fig. 56. 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS (Mycenaean and Early Periods). 

Ma 1. Tiryns fresco. Bull hunt. B.D. 1901. 

2, Gold Intaglio. Female figures. Schliemann, Mycenae, fig, 550, 
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Ma 3. Gul<l Intaglio. Scliliemami, Mijceivu’, figs. 334. o3.'). 

4. Gold mask. Schliemann, Mycenne, fig. 474. 
o. Two-handled cup with birds (ilycenae). Schuch. fig. 240. 

G. Dagger blade. Lion hunt. Schuch. fig. 227. 

7. Dagger blades. Horses, Ducks, and Cats. Schuch. figs. 270, 271. 
iS. Fragment of silver bowl (Mycenae). Defence of a walled city. 

Ephuuris, 1891, pi. 2, fig. 2. 

9. Gold cups (Yaphio). Bulls. Ej^licnieris, 1889, pi. 9. 

10. Axehead. E]jh: meris, 1839, pi. 8. 

11. Bronze razor. B.I). 238. 

12. Gold cup (Aegina). B.M. J.H.S. xiii. p. 196. 

13. Gold pendant (Aegina). B.IM. J.H.S. xiii. p. 197. 

14. Gold pendant (Aegina). B.M. J.ffE. xiii. p. 201. 
lo. “Homeric Warrior, fully armed.” Side view. 

1C. “ Homeric lYarrior, fully armed.” Front view. 

Slides 17-48 are a collection of Mycenaean and cognate Egyptian 
subjects formed by Prof. dV. M. F. Petrie. * 

17. Tell el Amarna, spirals on columns. Petrie, Tdl el Arnarna, ph x. 

18. ,, ,. ,, bull, fresco. , „ „ „ iii. 

19. ,, „ ,, calf ,, „ ,, ,, ,, i'. 

20. ., „ „ bull and lion, fresco. Unpublished. 

21 ,. ,, ,, canal, fre.sco. Unpublished. 

22. Gryphons, Aahhotep and Mycenaean. Orig. and Schuch. fig. 180. 

23. Neferhotep ceiling, spade .spiral. P. 81. 

24. Spirals, Egyptian. P. 83. 

2-5. Spirals and lotus, Egyptian. P. 85. 

26. „ „ ^ „ P. 86. 

27. Cat fresco, Egyptian. Brit. Mus. no. 170. 

28. 29. Cat dagger, My'cenae, 2 slides. A. 31. vii. 8. 

30. Disc of Sarobina (Berlin). From photo. 

31. Gold cup with rosettes. Schliemann, 3[ycenrie. fig. 344. 

32. Fluted cup. Schliemann, Jlyce/iae, fig. 342. 

33. Silver vase of Kefti (Rekhmara). P. 100. 

34. IVavy band di.sc. Schuch. fig. 189. 

35. Spiral disc. Schuch. fig. 191. 

36. Diadem, three rows. Schuch. fig. 1-58. 

37. Diadem (half only), large bosses. Schuch. fig. 149. 

38. Spirals from gold breastplate. Schuch, fig. 256. 

39. Nubian pots with spirals (photo). 

40. Nubian vase with boat 

41. Scarabs and Cretan stones lEvans). J.H.S. xiv. p. 327. 

42. Phoenician patern. Perrot and Chip. iii. 546. 

43. Orchomenos ceiling. Collignon, fig. 19. 

44. Tiryns alabaster frieze. (Jollignon, fig. 26. 

45. Octopod disv Schuch. fig. 190. 

46. Boeotian gold band. ’^PX- 1892, pi. 12, 
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Ma47. Spirals, Mycenaean stele. Scluich. fig. 146. 

48. Cow’s head. Schliemann, Mycenae, fig. 327. 

49. Phoenician bowl (Araathus). Siege. Helbig, Horn . Epos, pi. 1. 

50. Phoenician bowl. Combats with gryphons and lions. Clermont- 

Ganneau, L’lmag. PJien. pi. 4. 

51. Phoenician bowl. ( = 50). 

52. Phoenician bowl (Praeneste). Egyptian subjects. Mdl. x. pi. 32, fig. 1. 

53. Shield of Achilles, restored (Murray). 

70. Figure from cuirass. Helbig, Horn. Epos, no. 48. 

71. Priam redeeming Hector (Olympian bronze), Aiifs. E. Curtins gewidm. 

pi. 4. 

72. Bronze statuettes. Warriors. B.D. 2190—1. 

73. Painted tablet. Armed Warrior (Acropolis). 

74. Athene with spoils of Gorgon. Intaglio (Cyprus). Murray, Handbook , 

pi. facing p. 152, fig. 9. 

'io. Terracotta plaque. Funeral Procession. Bayet, Monuments, pi. 75. 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS.— Later Periods. 

Mb 1. Relief, with votive wreath. 

2. Votive relief. Surgical Instruments (Epidauros). 

3. Votive relief. Ears. (Epidauros). 

4. Incised mirror. Corinthos and Leucas. J.H.S. ix. p, 62. 

15. Head of Athene. Silver coin of Athens, fifth cent. B.c. 

16. Contest of lAtheue and Poseidon. Bronze coin of Athens. J.H.S, 

pi. 75, Z xiv. 

17. Athene with shield and thunderbolt. Bronze coin of Athens. J.H.S- 

pi. 75, AA xiv. 

18. Head of Apollo. Gold stater of Philip II. of Macedon. 

19. Triptolemos in snake-chariot. Bronze coin of Eleusis. J.H.S. pi. 77, 

EE XX. 

20. Aphrodite with shield, and Eros. Bronze coin of Corinth. J.H.S. 

pi. 53, G exxi. 

21. Aphrodite in temple. Bronze coin of Corinth. J.H.S. pi. 53, 

G exxvi. 

22. Roman medallion. Arrival of Asclepius at Ins. Tiberina. 

23. Roman coins, showing temple of Aphrodite at Paphos. 

25. Diagram, shewing Doric Chiton. B.D. 419. 

26. Model oxhead (modern) in a garden, as a charm. 

27. Bradfield. Greek Theatre. 

28. Bradfield. Scene in the Ayamaimua. 
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LOAN COLLECTION OF THE TEACHERS’ GUILD. 

Arrangements have been made by wliich members of the Hellenic 
Society are enabled to borrow the slides in the collection of the Teachers 
Guild. 

The slides are lent for one night at L/. each, lOd. a dozen. 

All orders respecting this collection should be sent to Messrs. G. Philip 
and Son, 32, Fleet Street, E.C. 

The full catalogue may be consulted at, or boi rowed from, 22, Albemarle 
Street, and the slides can be seen at Messrs. Philip and Son’s. 

The collection is classified as follows : — 


. — viii. Maps and Plans... 

G1 

slides. 

xi. Views. Oriental 

0 


xii. „ Asia Minor 

22 

€ 

xiii. ., Northern Greece 

So 

ff 

xiv. ,, The Islands ... 

7 

)) 

XV. „ Attica (out.side Athens) 

34 

f> 

xvi. „ Pelopounese ... 

.53 

)} 

xvii. ,, Western Greece 

10 

}> 

xviii. „ Italy and Sicily 

16 

>) 

xxi. Prehistoric Greece. Homer and Mycenae ... 

45 

'i 

xxii. Persia and the Persian Wars ... 

22 

3> 

xxiii. Athens. Topography ... 

52 

» 

xxiv. ,, History (portraits, inscriptions, coins, etc.). 

34 


XXV. Greek Portraits... 

26 

>f 

xxvi. Coins (taken for the most part from the cuts in 

Tlmvifs Hisfoi-y of Greece) ... 

128 

>3 

xxvii. Social Lite (scenes of daily life, etc., mainly from vases) 

29 

33 

xxviii. Arts and Manufactures. . . 

9 

33 

xxix. Warfare... 

4 

33 

xxxi. Sculpture. (A complete series of the subjects in Prof 

K. A. Gardner’s Hnnclbook of Sculpture. The 
reference numbers are the same as those of the 

figures in the handbook) ... 

130 

33 

xxxii. Religion and Mythology 

39 

33 

xxxiii. Greek Drama. (Tlje ancient theatre, and scenes from 

Greek plays — Antigone, Aganieninon at Bradfield, 

Ion at Cambridge, Frogs at O.xford.) 

43 

33 



INSCRIPTIONS FROM MELOS. 


The following inscriptions were either copied or excavated b\ the 
members of the British School during the spring of 1896, some during our 
preliminary visit in January, but the greater part during March May, when 
we were living at Trypete. The majority of the inscriptions of the island are 
the product of the promiscuous amateur digging which has been going on 
probably' almost continuously for nearly a century ; they are consequently 
usualh' in the hands of peasants, who in most cases can only give one vague 
traditions regarding their original provenance. The personal interest of their 
present ow'ners in them is natui’ally very’ small : it awakens to a languic 
existence when from time to time a foreign visitor makes them the subject o 
notebooks and (occasionally) of drachmas : but for the most part no sort o 
care is taken for their preservation, and if an inscription is to be employ e 
as a paving-stone, it is usually' the inscription side which meets the foot an 
the w'eather. Of course this state of things is not confined to Melos . I on y 
mention it because there is at last serious talk of collecting the inscriptions 
and perhaps some of the other more important antiquities of Melos into a 
local museum : whether as the result of our urgent representations or o t rose 
of the German visitors of last year, or as the result of years of suggestions, it 
matters very little. It is gi'eatly to be hoped that the good intentions o t e 

demarch of Castri may soon be carried out. 

The inscriptions of this island have been the subject of numerous publi- 
cations ; a list of the most important is given below.^ In the siimmer ot 18Jo 
Melos was visited by Messrs. Hiller von Gaertringen and Schiff, wdio were 
occupied in collecting the inscriptions of this gi’onp of islands or t e oi 
coming volume of Island Inscriptions. Thanks to theii kind cooperation 
was enabled to eliminate from our series those which had been previous y 
published, or seen by them, and the list now printed, with one or two excep- 
tions (here included because the previous publications were defective), con- 
sists, so far as we are aware, only of examples hitherto unknown. 


^ Besides the collections in 0. I. G. 2424 
etc,, I. G. A. 412 etc. Ross in //(W/-. (//’. Inal. 
iii. 226 etc. and Jlt'i.teii, iii. 19, .sec .hi/i. ddl 
Z.ist. 1829 p. 343; 1S43, p. 332; Hull, deli' 
hist. ii. (1830) p. 195 ; Eangabe, jhit. Hell. ii. 
(1855), 1193 etc. ; 'E<p. 'Apx- 1859, -350/ etc. ; 
Bull, de Corr. Hell. ii. 521 ; iii. 256 ; Aih. 
H.S. — VOL. XVII. 


Hitth. i, 246 ; ii. 223 ; xi. 114 ; xxi. 220 ; Kicd 
in J/o/i. Ant. Lincei, ii. (1S941, 276 ; and a Latin 
iiLscr. in C. I. L. iii. 490. Besides these theie 
is a small .seiies published in 7 tuns. Tmij. Sue. 
Lit. second series, vol. v. p. 29 fioin Lient, 
Lcyccster's copies, but the copies do not seem 
to have been preserved. 


a 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM MELOS. 


Melian inscriptions naturally fall into three main divisions, correspond- 
ing to the chief political vicissitudes which the i.slaiid underwent : the first 
class covers all those in the Melian character, which appear to belong to a 
period previous to the de.structiou of the town in Ilfi i;.C. ; the second class 
consists of those attiibutable to the brief period of the Athenian occupation; 
and the third includes all those subseipieut to 400, when, after the battle 
of Aegospotami, Lysander reinstated the iMeliaiis (Xenophon, HcU. ii. 2. !I ; 
Plutarch, Lijiamh xiv. 4-11) in the jwssession of the i.sland. Of this latter 
cla.ss it is a curious fact that by far the largest proportion belong to Im23erial 
times; indeed, it is extremely rare to find examples (written at least in other 
than Melian characters) which can with certainty be referred to a period be- 
tween 4U0 B.c. and the time of the Emperors. Of course it may be that the 
returning ileliaus went on for some pjeriod using their own style of lettering 
— even this is not as yet proved, and is at best only a jrrobability — but it is 
most irnjrrobable that they can have resisted the introduction of the kolvov 
for more titan a century at the most. Possibly further excavation may con- 
tribute material which will supjtly the gajt : but meanwhile the coincidence 
seems worthy of notice. * 

A general discussion of Melian epigraphy will be more suitably left to 
the publishers of the Island Corpus, when the whole material will be brought 
together. I shall coufine myself merely to recording the ferv notes and obser- 
vations on the inscriptions of the first class which were jotted down in our 
notebooks at the time when these inscriptions were cojDied or discovered. 

The inscriptions in the Median character, as is well known, consist almost 
wholly of epitaphs, cut on slabs of the rich reddish-black trachyte which is 
the characteristic building material of the i^rae-Roman architecture of the 
island. With the disappearance of the ilelian lettering, this material also 
goes out of use, and the inscriptions (like most of the architecture) of the 
later period are invariably in marble. Judging from those examples which are 
more complete, the torm is also invariable, presenting an oblong face Avhich is 
surmounted at the upper extremity by an obtuse-angled triangle, roughly 
suggesting a pediment. Immediately below this pediment follows the in- 
scription, on a surface which has been carefully prejAared by tooling ; as a rule 
a consiilerablc space remains below, unoccupied by the inscription, and this is 
usually left Avitli a somewhat rougher surface. In No. 20 this lower portion 
projects about 8 cm. beyond the inscribed snrtace, but the lapidary, being 
jnx'ssed for sjAace above, has cut on it the final £ of Ills in.scription. This in- 
scription, It Avill be observed, is couched in a fortnula different from that of 
the ordinary Melian eintapli ; ijossibly this fact is accountable for the diffi- 
culties which the lapidary seems in this instance to have found. 

A.S the back of the stone is aEo as a rule left rough, it Avould seem that 
tliis class ot inscrijitions was intended to be partially .sunk in the ground, 
piobably against the entrance to the tomb, iii .■^ucli a Avay that only the ujAper 
jii.rtiou with the lettering war, visible: in this resjject they seem to have 
been followed by the stehe of class ii., except that these terminate in a shaft 
specially prepared for insertion in the ground or a socket (see fig. 3). So far 
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as can be ascertained, the inscriptions with Meliau lettering have been chiefly 
found in the neighbourhood of Klimatobouni, where the tomb was usually in 
the form of a chamber, either cut horizontally into the rock beside the ancient 
road, or (as the one in fig. 1) sunk into the ground. 

As regards date, the evidence is unfortunately extremely scanty. Of 
the four periods given in Roberts (Gl‘. Epifjr. p. 36), those which can be 
assigned to period i. at present known are very rare : we have found no 
examples. Between periods ii. and hi. there is a stage of transition, when 
the sigma is found on the same stone in both forms, M and S (see nos. 12, 14, 
20). In the best period the desire seems to be felt of avoiding straightness 
of line in the formation of the letters, which are here composed of a series of 
firm sweeping curves (see no. 2). In the latest examples there is a tendency 
to omit the horizontal lines between the rows of letters.^ If it be true, as the 
peasants assert, that no. 3 was found in the tomb-chamber which contained 
the red-figured vase with a Gigantomachia now in the Louvre, this would 
point to a date of about 430 b.c. for the inscriptions of the best Melian 
period ; but of course it does not necessarily follow' that the vase and inscrip- 
tion ^,^re actually contemporary. 

As was doubtless the case with most Greek inscriptions, these also appear 
to have had the letters usually painted ; but w'hereas the ordinary custom was 
to colour the lines alternately red and blue, in the Melian inscriptions of class i 
one colour alone seems to have been employed : wherever such colouring 
could be proved to exist, this was invariably a rich vermilion, w'hich in some 
cases was traceable in consecutive lines. 

The inscriptions of this class are all reproduced to a scale of i of the 
actual size, except nos. 23 and 46 which are jV 



No. 1. No. 2. 


1. ’E^CTtyUa Xv<7l\hlKOV 

On a slab of red trachyte in the courtyard of the house of Nicolaos 
Tsoulios at Trypete, where it is used as a paving-stone : complete at sides. 

' Poliak m Ath. Mittli. xxi. p. 222 regards against the tliird period ; hut he give,'^ no reason 
the absence of horizontal lines as evidence for for this view, which seems to me highly ini- 
attributing an inscription to the .second, a.s tnobable. 

B 2 
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broken above ami below, surface in excellent condition. Ht. "45 m. 
W. '32 m. Published Robl, Tnscrr. Gr. no. 422 ; Roberts, Gh. Epigr. p. 33, 
no. h, and elsewhere. 

2. . a7 . X€[/]3a(?) 

On a slab of red trachyte in a wall at Trypete, belonging to Peros 
Antonis Kyritsis. The owner took it out for us. Complete on r. side : the 
edge on 1. side appears to be complete at the back, but is broken away on 
the face. Ht. '37 m. W. -295. Thickness '107 m. Space between ruled 
lines ‘09 m. 



Xo. 3. No, i. 


3. 'SiKoSa i]/ao? 'I/j,a[puTov 1 

On a slab of red trachyte in the house of Nicolas Antonis Kyritsis at 
Klimatoboimi. Ht. ‘36 m. W. '32 m. Space between ruled lines T2 m. 
Said to have been found in a family cave-tomb, which also contained the great 
red-figure Gigantoniachia vase now in the Louvre. ForT/idpaxo? cf. C.I.G. 
iii. 5547. 

4. opo? AiKa(j>[i\ov ? 

On a slab of red trachyte, used as a paving-stone in the small church of 
St. Georgios at Klimatobouni : it lies near the centre of the nave, near the 
wooden screen. The surface has suffered considerably from the feet and 
candle-grease of the pious followers of the saint. Complete at sides, broken 
above and below. Ht. '27 m. W. ’23 m. Space between ruled lines '077 in. 



Nu. 5. Xu. tj. 


5. 'KlKOcf)]v\t] ('{) {() 

On a slab of red trachyte, useil as a paving-stone in the courtyard of the 
house of Andreas Joannes Babouni at Klimatobouni, where it was placed by 
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his father about twenty 3 ’ears ago. Broken on all sides except on the r., where 
it is complete. Ht. 'So m. W. ‘27 m. Space between ruled lines '102 m. 

6 . ... op[a^ ?] Upa^liJ/cXeovi;. 

On a slab of red tracln'te, in the house of Michael Joannes Bechos at 
Trj'pete. Ht. ‘34 m. W. '31 m. by ’10 in. thick. Complete on both sides : 
the face worked away on r. U 2 iper side. The letters in the lowest line are 
.somewhat contracted into the space on the i-. It is noticeable that p is here 
quite clearly P, instead of the usual I?. 



Xu. 7. Xo. 8. 

7. 0p 

On a slab of red trachyte, in the ivall of the courtyard of Emmanuel Bechos 
at Trypete. Complete ou r. side only. Surface in good condition. Ht. '21 m. 
W. ‘26 m. I have read Qpe'^iKXrji and not because the form of ^ 

(i) is perfectly well proved for Melian inscriptions of this period (see nos. 6 , 
15; I.G.A. 431, &c.). It does not seem probable then, as has been recently 
asserted (Atk. Mitth. xxi. pp. 221, 254, 432), that the alphabet of Melos at 
any period followed that of Thera in the use of f . In the inscription 

which gave rise to this theory {Ath. Mitth. xxi. j). 221), Hpafi/ctiS?;? seems at 
first sight certainly the more likely form ; but considering the strangeness of 
Melian names in general, we need not reject Tpa-fiKvhp^; as impossible. I 
may here remark that according to my copy of that inscription the initial 
letter cannot possibly be a fl- In the companion inscription from the same 
house, the patronymic appears to be ^vpvdvaK\To<; : cf. Bull, dc Corr. Hdl. ii. 
p. 521, 1, 'EvpvavaKTLhdv, the Gth letter is wrongly given there as /v\- 

8 . . (TTUxjia '%(M)XaKp . . . ? 

From a house in Trypete : upper part much worn. Ht. '30 m. W. -21. 



Xo. 9. Xu. 10 . 
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9. ’Ap-^ihajia^ ’Apert .... 

From a ]ioii.‘sc in Trjpete; upper part of surface mncli injured. Com- 
plete on both sides. Ht. '39 m W. '^4 m. 

10. yiKoXa Ka\[. . . . 

On a slab of red traeliyte in the courtyard of the house of Andreas 
Joannes Babouni at Klimatobouni. It was found with a quantity of other 
uuinscribed fragments in a cave on the street of tombs near Kliinatoboiini. 
Tlie two sides are complete, and the upper edge from the 1. to near the centre, 
showing that the top was of pediment -form, Ht. '33 m. VV. '30 m. Space 
between ruled lines '10 m. 



Xo. 11. Na 12. 


11. .... 'KWayopa. 

On a slab of red trachyte, in the house of Joannes Mourachis at Klima- 
tobouni, where it is built into the front wall, on the 1. of the door, laid on its 
r. side. It is apparently complete at the sides and lower edge, though only 
the r. side lias a good edge. Surface in good condition. Ht. '32 m. IV. '29 m. 

Here it may be noted as a sign of transition that though the 7 is f, 
the 0 is C it seems therefore to belong to the third perioth 

12. .... acr6io^ 

Broken above and below : 1. side and part of r. complete. Ht. '19 ni. 
W. -27. 



X”. 1-1. Xm. 11, 


IS. 'llpa 'jKXieov J>acr[ . , . 

( )n a .slab of n.-il trachyte fi.aind by us in the wall of the garden of Nicolas 
Tsoulio-^ at Klima, and now removed to his house there. Complete onl}’ on 
the upper part of the 1. .side, and perhaps ou the li.ght edge. Ht. '27 m. 
W. -29 m. 
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14. K](7i[®]i'o? (?) 

On a slab of red trachyte, found on March 28th in the excavation at 
Klinia on site B (see the plan J.H.S. xvi. p. 34<S), beside the base of a column 
belonging to the late Roman stoa; it lay on the pavement, at a depth of 
about 8 ft. below the level of the soil. The inscription is complete below, 
and the stone is complete on the 1. side. Ht. "22 in. W. ’23 m. The surface 
is in excellent preservation, and the rod colour in the letters was veiy brilliant 
when it was first taken out of the ground. From the position in which it 
was found it must have been used as building material for one of the late 
walls of this site : from which it would appear that the destruction of the 
Melian chamber tombs must have begun at an early period of our era. 




Ito. 15. 



Ko. 16. 


15. .... ’^evdp-^ov. 

On a slab of red trachyte, in the house of Basilios Michael Kyritsis at 
Trypete. Ht. '26.5 m. W. '205 m. by '09 in. thick. Complete edge on each 
side ; surface in good condition : traces of red colour in the letters. 


IG. BouXi'a? M . . . . 

On a slab of red trachyte, brought by one of our ivorkmen to Trypete. 
Complete edge on the 1. and at the ajiex of the pediment. Ht. '305 m. 
W. -26 m. 



1,. En^ptV Eapn^/[Xf3ov ? 

On a slab oi red trachyte, u.sed as the doorstep in the house ot Francescos 
Lilis in Klimatobouni. Coinjilete edge on each side. Ht. ’SG m. M . '29 m. 
Lines TOo in. apart. Letters TO in. higli. 
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1 8. ' \yvoa\6ein-j<i ? . . . 

On a fragment of red trac-ln to, taken for us from the wall of a field out- 
side Klimatobouiii ; broken on all sides. Ht. '16 ni. W. 'll) m. by '17 m. thick. 



10 . €77 . flO 

On a fragment of red trachyte, used as a paviiig-.stone in the path 
leading down from Trypete to the house of Xicolaos Tsoulios : removed by 
u.s to Trypete. Broken on all sides, but surface in good condition : no ruled 
lines between the rows of letters. Ht. 'lo m. Greatest width T7 m. 


2U. n ?]aa‘t0ea uSeX^eoi’f. 

On a slab of red trachyte, in the house of the widow Marina Constantina 
Kyritsis at Trypete. Said to have been found in her field on the farther side 
ijf Klimatobouni, two or three years ago : probably in a cave-tomb such as 
are of frequent occurrence in that neighbourhood. Complete edge on both 
.sides. Ht. T<S m. W. '32 m. by To m. thick. Below the ruled lines of the 
main inscription, the surface is raised about 3 cm. and left rough, and on this 
surface the final ^ is inscribcil. Evidently the lapidary had found the space 
prepared for him insufficient when he got to the end of the first word, and 
not even the diminution in the .size of letters of the second word gave him 
room enough. The occurrence of the Ionic form dSeXi/jeoi? in a purely 
DiU'ic series of inscriptions is interesting. 

I B A TA 

Xn. :il. 

21. A(os KaraJijSara 

Engraved on the ^Yest side of a mass of rock which imojccts from the 
^oil at the S. E. corner of tlie ‘Three Churches field: ’ (see plan he. cit. site E). 
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Judging from the form of the rock, it probably represented a natural open 
air altar ; unfortunately tlie greater part has been hacked or blasted away 
to furnish material for walls. We dug all round it, but the results seemed 
only to show that it was natiu'al outcrop. The .surface is considerably 
weathered, but the letters are perfectly clear. Ht. of letters "07 m. Width 
from B to the final A ‘27 m. This inscription ma}- be restored from the 
following. 

AIOJK AT 

AIBAT/ 

No. 22. 

22. Aio? KaratySaTa. 

Engraved on a rock at the top of the hill Perianti (see plan loc. cit., there 
erroneously named Bereadi), near the S. edge of the hill ; the I'ock has been 
cut r&ughly into the form of an altar, but is now half broken away. The 
inscription is on the upper surface, and reads from the W. side. Published 
incompletely in Aih. Mitth. i. (1876), p. 2fS, No. 0. Total length of letters 
in upjDer line "265 m. Ht. of A ‘OSL For other instances of this formula, 
see the article by M. Delamarre in the Ecvuo de Phil. 1895, p. 129. 
M. Perdrizet has kindly called my attention to yet another instance — Plutarch 
Demetrius x. describing the entry of Demetrius into Athens, says Kal top 
Torrov, OTTOV TrpdiTOV diri/St] tov apfiaro^, Ka6i€pdc)<TavTe<s /cal ^co/iov iindevre^ 
Ar]p,r]Tpcov KaTac/Sdrov Trpocrrjyopevcravd 

The expo.sed and prominent position of these two rocks is appropriate to 
the divinity ‘that descends in thunder and lightning ’ — The altar of Zeus 
Kataibates at Olympia was protected by a fence . Ton Se Jd-arai^uTov Ato? 
Tipo^e^Xrjrai p-ev rravra'^oBep irpo tov ^copou cfipuypa (Pans, v.. If, 10) : 
possibly it was a natural rock similar to ours, and being thus likely to have 
its sacred character overlooked, required some such special protection. 

E A ITI A 

No. 23. 

23. AleXtrfav Tla/pea (?) 

In the hill outside Klimatobouni to the S.W. is a series of underground 
tomb chambers excavated in the sand.stone : on the wall of one of the largest 
of these the above inscription is engraved. 

The chamber measures 19 ft. 10 in. by 11 ft. 5 in, and is entered by a 
doorway at the bottom of a deep pit, from which two steps lead down to the 

' For other instances of tlie same formula see 16726. The first of these is a stele niaiking an 
C.J.A, vol. iv. (.supjil. ) pt. ii., nos. 16.o96 anil aparov oi Zeus Kataibates. 
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floor of tlie tomb, ■\vbicli lies about 13 ft. below the level of the soil. On the 
side opi^osite the doorway a single recess has been hewn out (marked A in 
fig. 1 ) at a height of about 2 ft. from the floor, sufficiently large to contain a 
body ; and three similar recesses occur in each of the side walls. In the 
recess marked B in the plan, an opening has been made (apparently for the 
purpose of rifling the tomb) communicating with an excavated passage from 
the soil level. 




Section through dC. 

Fie. 1. — Rock-tiimb xr..er. IvLuiATOBOrNi. 


Above A the in.scription is cut in ileep letters of careful workmanship 
but diminishing in ^ize from 1. to r. The height of the M is no less than 
<S inche.s ; that of the final A i.s 5^ in. Published by Boss, Jieisen iii. 1C, and 
Or. Inal. 23.'i, but incompletely. 
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The following inscriptions seem to belong to a period later than the fifth 
century B.c., when the Melian character was no longer in use. 



XAPH ^ AHOAAof ANOY^ 

XAIPE 


. . . . 0ev 


Xo, 25. 


On a ft-agment of bluish marble, used a.s a paving-stone in the courtyard 
of the house of Nicolaos Chronis at Trypete : the owner says that it was 
broken from the same stone as the inscription beginning ’A/cpovroXe®? 
(Sehiff No. 52) which belongs to the same owner, and was found at Tramy- 
thia, but the scale of the letters in this fragment seems too large. Ht. ’So m. 
W. -33 m. 


25. Xdp?;? ’ATToWocfydvov^ '^aipe. 

On a stele of yellowish marble surmounted by a pediment with a 
palmette crowning the apex. Nearly complete, but broken away below the 
inscription. In the house of Georgios Geouroukes at Klimatobouni. Ht. 
•61 m. Greatest width -25 m. tapering slightly towards the top. Thickness 
•085 m. The inscription occupies the extreme lower part of the stele. 


noOEINONOAprHOloY 

XAIPEIN 






.HCJO ENEAX 


Xo. 26. 


Xo. 27 


26. U.o9eivov (iapyj}\iov ■^(^alpeiv (Fig. 2). 

On a stele of yellowi.sh-white marble in the house of Georgios 
Geouroukes at Klimatobouni. Complete, with vivid traces of colouring. 
Above, a pediment with broad lower moulding ; at the base ot the stele, a 
broad moulding on which has been painted egg and dart pattern. The colour 
on the main surface seems to have been chiefly vermilion ; but in this, as in 
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the preceding case, the position of the inscription at the base of the stele 
may be due to the fact that the upper portion was painted with a design ; 
but if so, no traces of it beyond the red colour already described can now be 
identified. The lower part under the moulding tapers rapidly into a squared 
shaft. Ht. from lower moulding to apex of pediment 'oOo m. W. '225 m. 
by TO m. thick. 

The purpose of the squared shaft is seen from Fig. 3, which represents a 
third marble stele (uninscribed) which is in the same house. This stele, 





Fic. 3 . — Stele fkom Melo.-s. 


which measures TiSo ni. high by '38 ni. wide, has within a sunk panel at the 
top ^ unfortunately partly broken away) a relief representing a man in an 
himatioii holding in his 1. hand a roll, presumably a poet or philosopber 
beside whom stands a boy looking up at him : both figures stand facing the 
spectator. Here also the lower part terminates in a squared shaft, which is 
evidently intended to fit into the socket of a rectangular base, found with it, 
so that the stele may stand upright. As the back of the stele is left rough^ 
it probably stood in this way against the door of the tomb. 
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Nos. 2-5 and 26 (and probably also the sculptured stele) were found in 
1866 by the side of an ancient road running from Klima to Adamas, which 
seems to have had tombs on both sides : it is now buried several metres below 
the present level of the soil, but its course can clearly be made out skirting 
the hill near Klimatobouni somewhat higher up than the present road. From 
inquiries we learnt that most of the tombs were excavated in the sixties 
chiefly by, or on behalf of, a certain Nostrakis. 

The character of the sculpture and of the inscriptions points to the first 
half of the fourth century B.c. for these stelae : they have a peculiar historical 
interest as probable relics of the 500 Athenian uttoikoi sent to colonise Melos 
alter the destruction of the town in 416 B.c. (Thucydides v. 116). 


27. 


. . . . TO)? VTrep av^pS}\y 
ereoeveai; (?) 


On a fragment of marble moulding. Ht. '075 m. W. T4 m. (Ht. of 
moulding ’04 m.) The letters, which are much worn, and in the second line 
difficult to decipher, appear to belong to the first half of the fourth 
century B.c. 


28. 


!Toz:E' 

lETTA'i 
INopcEiSI 

fEY^pnN] 
ATPoYAPiI 
LNEW 


’HpaVX ?]etTo? Ef[ . . . 
ere nai'[craj'('a 9 
’A 7 l]i']vopo<; ’A 7 [ ? 
... 9 Eveppav 
5 ... TTUTpOV ’Apt 

... 9 Ne/i 

. . T . . . 


On a fragment of a marble slab. Ht. 'IS m. W. '09 ni. Broken on all 
sides but the top. Brought to me by a villager in Trypete. 


29. 



e 

avTOK]pdT[opa 1 
Xov. 


On a fragment of bluish mai ble. Ht. 'lo m. W. '09 m. by ‘06 m. 
thick. The lower edge is complete about 'Ol-o m. below the inscription. 
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HPXios: 


Oil a cylindrical marble base or altar in a field at Tramvthia, below tlie 
tower of polygonal masonry. The upper part of the back portion is broken 
awav. Diam. '5o in. Letters ’04 in. high. 

K O 

- AlONYi: Q 

TPIETHPIKQ 

Aiovvcrtp TpieTrjpiica. 

Oil a cylindrical marble base or altar, in the field of Manolis GalaiAis at 
Tramythia ; the property of the Kallergis family. It was discovered in the 
course of an unauthoiised private e.xcavation four years ago, and -when found 
was fitting into a socket in the pavement of a room, 4 ft. below ground level. 
Ht. IT 7 111 . Diam. of base, 'rl ni. Height of letters, ■04.5 m. The upper 
surface has a circular sinking 4 centimetres deep, at a distance of T2 m. from 
the circumference, probably intended to receive the dedicated object. The 
former excavators overturned it, and when re-e.xcavated by us it was lying on 
its side under 3 ft. of earth. 

The epithet TpierippiKo^i occurs as an epithet of Dionysos Bassareus in 
the Orphic Hymns ; hymn no. 45 has the title vpvo<; Aiopvaov Batro-ape®? 
TpierppiKOv. It is possible that this dedication may be associated with the 
inscription which follows (No. 32) and which was found in the same field 
with it. 


<MvMAPION 

*r 

IH. ^IcipLOV 

TP09IMON 

TpO(l)lpLOV 

TONlEPO^A^• 

TOP iepocf)dp- 

TMN 

TJJP 

OIMYITAI 

o[ pvarai. 


Inscribed on the front of the rectangular shaft of a marble iconic berm, 
found in the same field with the preceding, lying on the mosaic pavement. 
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Tlie shaft is "28 m. wide ; letters '03 ni. higli. The figure, of which unfortunately 
the head has not yet been found, wears a short chiton, over which is a nebris, 
knotted over the 1. shoulder. The soft rounded forms and the feminine 
appearance of the dress would appear to suit the special character of a priest 
of Dionysos Bassareus. The mosaic, which, with the herm, will be published 
in a forthcoming number of the Hellenic Journal, has its most important panel 
occupied with spreading vines. It may be that the base, herm, and mosaic 
are all to be refeiTed to the same cult ; the hall, of which the mosaic forms the 
floor, is from its size unsuited to the requirement of a temple or private 
house ; it was possibly the reXea-Tjjptov, the hall of initiation into the religious 
association of which M. Marius Trophimus was the hierophant. The fact that 
on the herm the name of the cult is not mentioned, is an argument for the 
e.xistence near it of monuments or buildings which would leave the matter 
beyond doubt. This inscription proves the existence of a Melian branch of 
those religious associations of mystae which, under the Empire, were so much 
in vogue, especially throughout the islands and cities of Asia Minor. We 
know from other examples (see Foucart, Assuc. Mel. p. 114) that members of 
the most considerable families commonly took part or held office in these 
colleges. At Crete a festival in connection with one such association was 
celebrated every third year, when the sufferings of Dionysos Avere dramatically 
represented {ibid. p. Ill) : the principal fete of the Dionysiastae at Rhodes 
also took place every third year, so that the epithet TpieT^ipiKo^s Avas probably 
characteristic of the type of Dionysos Avorshipped in this class of cult. 



Arjpl . . . . 
Ka\ a\ . . . 


On a fragment of Avhite marble, found in a Avail in the ‘ Three Churches’ 
field. Complete on the 1. side and at the top. Ht. To m, M . ’30 m. 
Letters 02 m. high. 



On a fragment of Avhite marble, excavated in the ‘ Three Churches field ; 
broken on all sides, but possibly complete beloAv the loAvest line. Ht. T2 m. 
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W. ‘095 m. Letters ‘023 in. high. From the writing and size of the letters 
it evidently does not belong to the same inscrii^tion as No. 33. 


'SlvaaiKptT . . . 

K\a\ eveKev ? 

On a fragment of white marble, excavated in the ‘Three Churches 
field. Broken on all sides, but apparently nothing has been inscribed above 


0 / Trepi^Mfiiot Tr]v 
(pi'XavSpov AvpyjXl- 
av EvTToalav iv tco 
iSi'ai avrrj<i epy(p. 

On a marble base of a heirn : described Atk. Mittli. 1890, p. 240, note 1 
by Wolters, who gives previous notices. Ht. '00 m. W. T4 in. 

An Aurelia Euposia is mentioned in an inscription from Cyzicus, 
C. I. Gr. 3690, the wife of a certain Aelius Chrestion. The expression 
Trept/Swpioi may signify the fellow members of some religious association, to 
which the lady here honoured belonged. For the phrase eV tw iBi'a avrri<; 
epyq) cf. Atli, MittJi. 1896, p. 113. 

37. 

ANTPAIANONKAIIAPAEEBAETON 
OYAYIONTONEYEPFE THNKAIZriTHPA 
EYEAYTOYTI TOE 4 >AABIoI:AAME 1 NOE 

rnroEM A bio z apiztoa a moeekaia© h khe 
3 /tan^aabioyaameinoy 

AvTOKpdiopa Nepotijow' E paiavov Eaiaapa ^e^aarov 
06oi} Nepjoi/a vlhv €vepyeT7]v koX a-a)Tppa 
6 avTov TtVo? <hAd/3i09 Adpeivo^ 

. . . TtVo? <E\d^io<; ’Apia’ToBafio'^ e« SiaOp/crj^ 

X ... . aJuTWi' <PXa/3iov Aapielvov. 

On a .slab of yellowish marble complete on all sides but I, used as a 
support for wine casks in the house of the tenant of site A (see plan loc. 
cit.) at Klima. Ht. -50 m. W. 1-20 m. by T3 m. thick. Surface a good deal 
worn. Said to have been found i-n the adjoining garden together with the 
Poseidon statue now in the National Museum at Atliens and other maibles . 
among these are a marble eipie.striau figure presumably of an emperor which 
still lies ill the garden, but which I understand will .shortly be published 
in the Atli. MUth.. As this inscription apparently refers to the erection of a 


the top line. Ht. "08 m. W. ‘03 m. 


OITTEPIBWMIOITHN 

9IAANAP0NAYPHM 

aneytfocianentw 

lAlW AYTHCEPPM 
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statue of Trfijan set up by the high priest of his cult in Melos, it is possible 
that the equestrian group is the one in question : the size of the slab would 
be suitable for such a purpose. About ’20 m. from the lower edge three 
small rectangular sinkings are wrought in the surface parallel to the inscrip- 
tions at regular intervals ‘30 m. apart. At the extremity of 11. 3, 5 a vertical 
line has been drawn, from the upper end of which a horizontal line is drawn 
to the r. edge ot the stone : and on the upper edge are engraved four char- 
acters ffl 0 - II, but it is not certain that any of these marks are contem- 
porary with the inscription. 


..QPElNIANOi: 
)r:APXn.NM-IAlilN TOf 
EICraNIAinNENTXlIAIAToTlATOAPO 
AO r^N - j ^ei-IKEN 


TO? X(i>p€LViaVO<i 

0) j/TO? (i) ap^eov to y 

etc rSiv Ihlwv, ev rm IBim roirtp to mpo- 
\ 6 yiov • avidrjKev. 


Inscribed on the face of a Roman Doric capital in grey marble, found in 
our excavations on site D ; when found it was in an inverted position, serving 
as the base for a column in coarse poros, in the corner outside the door of the 
cave in the field of Panagiouli Vichos. The abacus, on which is the inscrip- 
tion, measures '42 m. in length by '095 m. in height : the 1. upper portion is 
broken away : the lower member is '33 m. in length on the under side, and 
'068 m, in height. The office of dp^mu as held in imperial times in this 
island, is probably referred to on the coin of Melos (Br. 31 us. Cat. of Coins, 
Crete, &c. p, 107), where a certain Ti. Paukles is named as eponymous magis- 
trate for the third time, to y- 


39 

OAAMQS; 

IMlimNrEPfttN IKOY 
KAEAPOZTYHAliaeEOE 

'O Sap,o<! 

’AypcTTTre/nai' VeppeaviKov 
Kaferapo? yvvaiKa 9 eol<}. 

On a rectangular block of whitish gi-ey marble, found laid in a bed of 
cement in our excavations on the ‘Three Churches Site,’ slightly to the n. of 
no. 40. The base measures ht. -59 m., w. -54 m. by ’37 m. thick ; the trace.? 
on the upper surface show that it supported a statue. The first half of the 
H.s. — VOL. XYII. f, 
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word Agrippina seems to have been twice inscribed, as if the lapidary had 
blundered in his first attempt. For a sitnilar dedication of a statue of 
Agrippina see C.I. Gr. i. 1301, perhaps from Messcuc. The cult of Agrippina 
Major in Lesbos is probably referred to in G. I. Gr. ii. 2183. 


40. 


FA£n NYA HE 
TTATE PATTAr K AHJ^ 

ABE BinKOTATAMEl 
'Y. YEEBAST/ 

5 . TATPIAAKA 

EITA OElAr 

TPO ZMeAE 
STOPr 


KA.ewt'd/i.j;? 

Trarepa Ilay/cX?}!' 3[i- 
a^e^KOKora ra p,i\v 
'7rp]o[? Toje? [Aoju? [ejiicreySw?, ra [oe 
5 7rpo9 Tr]v\ TrarpiSa >vo[t Trpo? 

TOO? 7roX]etTa[?] dcr(<»? 

7rpd[9] ep,e Se 

<f) tXo]<TTdp7[ft)9. 


On a drum of white marble, found by us lying on its side in a foundation 
wall in the field of the ‘ Three Churches ’ : surface much weathered. The 
height of the drum is ’83 m. : its upper diameter is '60 m., its lower ’68 m. : 
the letters are '02 m. high. The references in this inscription to the services 
Panicles rendered to his country and fellow citizens seem to imply that he 
was a public character ; if so, wc may perhaps identify him with the eponym- 
ous magistrate (archon ?) named on the coins of Melos already referred to (see 
ante, no. 38). 

The name, which appears to be of Spartan origin (see C. I. Gr. 1260, 1. 7), 
also reciws in another Melian inscription, C. 1. Gr. 2433, which is worth 
quoting here as it seems to throw light on the family relationships. 

Aa/a]a[i]i’eT09 [*b]epe/cil3ou 

Ka'i\ wyopa na 7 [«Xe]ou 9 rav a[vTO}ii 

0vj\aTepa, [KJXe 9 , 2[a] . . . a . . 

«’]a[6 <i>]epeKuBr]<; o[(] Aa[/aa(j/6Tou] 
rav ddeX[i^]a[i' Aot 9 .] 


By a comparison of this with our inscription, it looks as if we may 
restore in 1. 3 [K]Xe[(ai'i;ft?7]9. Now in C. I. Gr. 2439 (an inscription from 
Melos of about the same period), we have the metrical epitaph of KvSika 
\ap,atverov, whoso name certainly sounds as if she had belonged to the same 
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family. The name of the mother of this KvSt'Xa is read in the impossible 
form KXeicT<fivcra-a, which I would suggest is an error for KXeiaayopa if so, 
it admits of a restoration of this name in 1. 2, and we then obtain from a 
combination of the three inscriptions the following pedigree for the family ; — 


Phcrekydes Paiikles 


Damainetos m. Kleisagora Kleonymes (the dedicator of Jfo. 46) 


Klooiiymcb Sa Pherekydes Kydila 


41. 


ANfiX 
ANaiKAIET 
ONIXA’AKEAIAiP 

enEkenkaieynoiask/ 

•EIIASAZEXQM 


['O Sa/40? TOiv MaXton/ ?] 

iaTe<f)]dvcocr[ep ypvar^ ? 

(TTe<f)]dvqs teal iT[lnricrev ? 

€[t/c]oi/t 'yakKea ape[Ta? 

5 eveK€v Kal €vvoia<; K\a\ 8id ? 

TCI? edep]7e<j/a9 a? eyap [StareXet ? 

at? CTTT . . . 

On a block of white marble found by us built into a foundation wall in 
the same field as the two preceding. The letters are '03 m. high. 


42 TPO^lMOS < 
KAAYAIAtSMAS 
AroPAXASTON 
TOroNKATEE 
He:VAXENHAYia 
RAITHrYNAlKIAY 
TOY KAITOIS^ 
TpKNOIS. 


Tpo^tpos 
KXauSt'a? Mas 
dyopdawi top 
TOTTO p Karecr- 
5. Kevatrep rjavTw 
Kal Ty yvpaiKi ai- 
Tov Kal roli 
TeKPOl<i. 


1 The recurrenee of the fust compound KAe- Kydila similarly suggests the second compound 
in the names of Kleisagora and Kleonymes is in in the names of her brother and ]iaternal grand- 
favour of their being brother and sister ; father. 

c 2 
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On a thin slab of yellowish marble, in the house of Kati Isanna Bechos 
at Trypete. Ht. ‘29 m. W. "20 m. by '02 m. thick : complete on all sides : 
said to have been found in a eave below Trypete. It seems to have been let 
into a wall, and bears the mark of an iron clamp on the centre of the upper 
and lower front edges. L. 4 tov tottov probably refers to the site itself and 
KttTeaKevaaev to the excavation of the cave in it. 



On a fragment of white marble excavated in the same field as nos. 38-40. 
Ht. 12 m. W. TI m. 



On a fragment of white marble, brought by a villager to Trypete, said to 
have been found at Klima. Broken on all sides. Ht. ‘22 m. AV. T4 m. 
Height of letters ■02-5. 


4 - 1 . 



aei 

Toaa 

i\ewv€ 

Xe^a 


On a fragment of a white marble slab, brought by a villager to Trypete. 
Ht. uS m. W. MiJ m. by ’04 ni. tiuck. 
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4(1. 

rieeeoNiuP6<j)PoMTlzettMUJNf 

f ''A7te ©eoSwpe (fypovTi^e rjfuov 'f*. 

Inscribed on a slab of a marble ambon in the noi’thernmost of the t\\o 
churches at Kepos (see Br. School Annual, vol. ii. pp. 161, 168 These 
churches are half sunk in the earth and nearh' ruined ; they appear to be 
of great antiquity. 


Cecil Smith. 
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THE ROAD-SYSTEM OF EASTERN ASIA MINOR IVITH THE 
EVIDENCE OF BYZANTINE CAMPAIGNS. 

[Plate I.] 

Part I. 

Of late years a good deal of discussion has been devoted to the Road- 
Sy.stem of Cappadocia and the Tauros region in ancient times, and it might 
seem at first sight superfluous to discuss the subject over again. But con- 
clusions already reached must always be tested in the light of new facts; and 
in the case before us several new facts have come to hand, which illuminate 
our subject and enable us to introduce into it a considerable amount of 
simplification. I propose, therefore, in the following paper to describe the 
roads which traversed this part of the country and then to prove their 
direction as well as their importance from the evidence of Byiiantine cam- 
paigns. This is the simplest order to follow, because one campaign generally 
covers several routes and it would involve a sacrifice of clearness to break up 
the campaigns into a series of disjecta niemhra. 

At every period in the history of Asia Minor the most important roads 
from the west converged towards Caesareia-Mazaka (Kaisariye), which in 
later times became the metropolis of Cappadocia, and radiated thence towards 
east and south. Sebasteia-Sivas forms another centre only second in import- 
ance to Caesareia ; and the entire road-system of Eastern Asia Minor is most 
easily described and most clearly understood by taking these two cities as 
the starting-points. I shall therefore begin with the roads leading East 
and South from Caesareia and afterwards go on to those radiating from 
Sebasteia-Sivas. 


I. EOABS FROM CAESAREIA TO THE EAST. 

These are two in number: (1) what may be called the gi-eat Eastern 
route by Herp.r, Ariarathia, Tzamandos (Azizie), and Gurun to Melitene and 
the east ; and (± ) the Roman road over Anti-Tauros by the Kuru Tchai pass 
and thence by Kokusos (Geuksun) and Arabissos (Yarpuz) to Melitene. 

(1) The foiinor of these two routes has been almost entirely over- 
looked. Yet it was at all times the great route to the east. It is 
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the Persian Royal road ^ ; it existed in Roman times : and it is the 
road to the east throughout the Byzantine period. The course of the 
road is as follows. From Caesareia it goes over the plain to Arasaxa 
(Zerezek) and after crossing the River Karmalas (Zamanti Su) proceeds by 
Larissa® to Herpa (Yere Getchen) on the main stream of the river which it 
follows as far as Tzamandos (Azizie). The fortress Tzamandos (T^ap,uj»Sd 9 ), 
which is mentioned several times during the tenth and eleventh centuries 
after Christ,® is placed by Prof. Ramsay (Hist. Geog. pp. 2S9 tf.) with the 
greatest probability beside the moderm Azizie, and the name is regarded as a 
native Anatolian word, which survives in the modern name of the river 
(Zamanti). At Azizie there is a “magnificent series of fountains which rise 
from the hills that fringe the Karmalas-Zamanti ” and flow down into that 
river : and Prof Ramsay supposes that the modem name Zamanti Su is 
derived from the city beside these fountains, “ the river being called ‘ the 
water that comes from Tzamandos” just as the Hermos is now called Gediz 
Su, ‘ the water that comes from Kadoi ’ (KdSou?, accus.), though both 
Tzamandos and Kadoi were situated some distance below the actual source of 
the river.” * While Tzamandos is frequently referred to in the late centuries, 
no mention is made of Ariarathia, which was situated at an important point 
in the upper Karmalas valley on the Sebasteia-Kokusos road. In order 
to account for this strange fact. Prof Ramsay formerly conjectured (H. G. pp. 
310, 289 f) that Tzamandos and Ariarathia were to be identified, Tzamandos 
being the native name which had been preserved in popular usage and passed 
into official use about the ninth century of our era.® lie would now, 
however, modify this suggestion in view of a new piece of evidence. In an 
Armenian Xotitia E'piscopatuurn (a translation of a Greek original of ca. 
1200), published by Mr. Conybeare in Byz. Zft. V. p. 127, we find Tchamanton 
(obviously Tzamandos)® and Ararathias “cpxae est in Dauthn (i.e. ‘the 
warm ’ ) ” given as two distinct bishoprics under Caesareia. Now Dauthn 
(see infra) is probably the pass leading by Kuril Tchai and Kokusos-Geuksun 
into Kommagene ; and consequently Ariarathia should be brought lower- 
down the Karmalas valley and located at, or very near, Herpa.’ The 


* See Kamsay. Cities ami Bull, of Phryejia, 
vol. i. p. -\iv. n., anil tlie Exrarsus at the eml 
of this paper. 

- Ijarissa ami Herpa must have heeii near each 
other. Herpa (Strabo, pp. 537, 539) or Herjiha 
(p. 663) was on the road from Caesareia to 
ilelitene at the point where it crossed the 
Karmalas (see Hist. Gcoq. pp. 289, 272-3). 
Larissa cannot he located with certainty, hnt 
lay on the direct road to Jlelitene, not far east 
of Arasaxa (H. O. pp. 272-3, and campaign of 
1069 infra). It was given, along with Koinana. 
Tzamandos, etc., to the Armenian prince Gagik 
in 1064. 

“ By Const. Porph. De Them. p. 32 and Be 
Jibn. Imp. p. 228 ; in 976 (Kedr. ii. p. 423) 


and 106S (Mich. Att. pp. 121-2, Skylit. 678), 
see infra. The Armenian name is Dzaraentav 
or Dzamentou, Arab. Samaudou (St. Martin, 
Mini, sur VArmtnie, I. p. 191). 

■* The quotation is from MS. notes of Prof. 
Ramsay’s, to whose unfailing kindness I owe far 
more than can be actually specified in the 
preparation of this paper. 

® For similar cases see pp. 279 «., 280 n. 

® Tfajaaerlis in Mich. Att. 121. 

^ It is quite likely that Herpa is the older 
name of the town, which was renamed Aria- 
rathia after one of the Cappadocian kings, 
Ariarathes (ca. 3.50-36 n.c.): Herjia is not 
mentioned after beginning of first century B.c. 
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Dazmentos of this Notitia is probably the same place as the fortress 
Dasmenda mentioned by Strabo {(^povpiov diroropov S.a(TpevSa, p. 540) as 
situated in C'hamaiiene, "at the Avestern extremity of the ridge which bounds 
Cappadocia on the north ” (H. G. p. 290). 

After passing Tzamandos-Azizie, our road goes over the hills eastwards 
to Gurun. The section Guruii-Caesareia just described was traversed by 
the late Col. Stewart, and it will be useful to give his statistics (for ^\hic■h I 
am indebted to Prof. Ramsayf. 


-Miles 

Gurun. 

192 Keupek Euren, alt. 5994 ft. 

•3 Commenced ascent of GoJilli Dac;h. 

134 Crest of Pass, about 0,700 or 0,800 ft, due tV. of Azisie. 

5 Borandere vill. 

41 Karagoz vill. 

14 Ford of Zamanti. 

4 Kara Boghaz. 

4 -Izizie. Koad over Godilli D. is bad : tbe antba roail goes round Xorth end of Dagh. 
184 Ekrok. 

4 4 Karadai. 

26 Kaisariye. 

At or near Gurun the road passes through Lapara-Lykaudos, which 
Prof. Puamsay now places here and identifies with the Paulician city Lokana, 
mentioned in Basil’s march, 872 .v.D.^ This localization is convincing and 
suits admirably the description of the march of Bardas Skleros in 97C {infra). 
The KXeiaovpa of which Tzamandos and Lykandos are the limiting points 
((tonst. iJe Achii. luVj)., p. 228) will then be the joass over Gddilli Dagh. 
Leaving Gurun, the road de.scends the Tokhma Su (Melas) to Taranta, 
Pliny’s Daranda-Dalanda, mod. Derende-; and thence to Melitene (Malatia). 
Somewhere in this vicinity was the pass {arevoyuipia) Boukoulithos {^ovkov 
Ai'dov) mentioned by Kedr. II. p. 421. From Melitene the road goes to the 
Euphrates which it crosses at T<unisa, situated on the left bank at the 


' .See Cla.'is. RectC'r. -4j>ril 1S9G, p, 110 and 
137, and Map acroinp.anying ttii^ p.rpcr. 

- Cl. Ttev. l.r. p. 137. The cornpari'jon ofthe 
-Viabii- Taiand.a Miiladhmi, p. 1S6, cd. M. de 
.\iiiicnian Daranda, .Syiiac Turanda (St. 
ilaitiii l.i’. p. 190 , niake> assurance doubly 
>uic-. Taianta was a place of inipoitance, 
especially in the tir-.t Inilf ofthe eiglith i entury, 
nhen tlie distiiet of Melitene was in Saracen 
hands. It is nuntioiied liy Theoph. ]i. 312 De 
Boor ('Ce iii/id) : in 701 A.n. it was bcsciged in 
vain by -Vb 1 Allah jASSfAus), p, 372. Some 
fiuther iiifoirnatinn about the forties, is given 
liV Biladhuri, for all lefeieine-s to whom I am 
indebted to the kindiic,' of .Mr. Le .Strange who 
li;!' taken the trouble to translate for me hi., 
( hap. on Mcopotainian Fouiessc, in the • Book 
of the (.'uuipiests ’ (' a. S6y A.n.b When 


Malatia was taken hy the Greeks ca. 693, the 
^Moslems .settled at Taranda after it had hcen 
captured in 702. It lies three marches distant 
from Malatiyya, deep in the Greek country : 
and was held hy a gariison of about 2,000 
troops from the ilesopotamian army, during 
the summer only (Biladh. p. 1S5). When 
Omar II. b ei ame Caliph (end of 717 a.d.), ‘he 
I'eiiioved the Moslem population fiom Taraud.i, 
for lie feared for their safety, the enemy being 
so near ; the people howevei objected, and when 
they were peifoiee removed, they would leave 
nothing for the enemy, breaking even their oil 
and vinegar jars. The Caliph transported them 
to ifalatiyya, leaving Taranda to ruin ’ (p. 
186}. In the following century it was a 
P.iulician stronghold and surrendeied to Basil I. 
ill 872 .CD. Theoph, Gout. 267). 
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extremity of Sophene, and then enters Anziteiie, called in Byzantine times 
Xai'ftT, the military centre of which was the fortress Hanzit, frequently 
mentioned by Armenian Avriters as Handzith and by Arabic geographers as 
Hanzit (Hinzit), one of the Greek frontier fortresses near the Euphrates, 
between Melitene and Samosata. Anzitene-Hanzit is generally placed further 
east, but the evidence seems clearly to show that it denoted the countiy 
between the Euphrates (starting from about Tomisa Avhere Sophene ends), 
the Murad Tchai (as far at least as Palu-Romanopolis), and the sources of 
the Tigris.^ A little to the south-west of Kharput (XupTrore, Kedr. II. 419) 
the road forks. One section goes to Kharput and thence by Arsamosata 
(Arab. Shamshat or Shimshat) on the Murad Tchai to Palu (Romanopolis) ; 
but no doubt there Avas an alternative route by mod. Kizin to Palu. 
Arsamosata-Shamshat has been located by Mr. Le Strange from the de- 
scription of Ibn Serapion (see p. 57) Avho says, ‘the Nahr Salkit ( = Peri 
Tchai) falls into the Arsanas (Murad Tchai) one mile below the city of 
Shamshat, near a mountain that is over the city and closes it in ’ (p. S14, 
cf pp, 45, 63). Combine this Avith Ptolemy’s fiera^v tov Ev(f>p. kuI tmv 
T ov Tiy plSo<; mjycjv .... ’ ApaapLoaaTa k.tX. (a". 13, 18-19) and the 
inference is clear that the city is to be placed one mile from the junction of 
Peri Tchai and Murad Tchai on the left (south) bank of the latter river.- 
It formed at one time a Theme in the Byzantine Empire (’Aa-pocraTov^ 0epa, 
Const. De Adnx. Imp., p. 226). Romanopolis, Avhich derives its name from 
Romanus I. Lecapenus, has been identified Avith the highest probability by 
Prof. H. Gelzer {Georg. Ggpr., pp. 176-7) AA'ith Palu, Armen. Balu. The 
/c\ei(Tovpa, therefore, mentioned by Const, l.c. p. 226 (to Se Xav^lr 
/cal -I] 'VeepavoTT. /cXeia-ovpa), lies on the road betAA'een Palu and Kharput 


* Only the most important evidence can be 
given here. Ptolemy (v. 13, 19) places 
'AvfiTTjvl; rod Ev^paroov Kal twv tov 

TiypiSos TT-nyaiv, including amongst its towns 
‘'AvOjra and Arsamosata (below). In Byzantine 
and Arabic times it clearly denotes the district 
indicated above. It is always connected with 
the K\(i<Todpa Eomanopolis-Palu : before 
Romanus I. it was attached to Melitene (t!) 
Xaeflv Kvd ^ 'Pwyuavoir. K\eicrovpa ruvMo^iTTivta- 

tSv vTTTjpxov, Const. Ue Adm. Imp. p. 226), and 
was a.ssigned by him along with Kamacha, 
Keltzine (Aeilisene), etc. to the newly-constituted 
Theme of Mesopotamia (p. 227). K'icep)horus, 
De Vein. BeU. p. 250 (quoted at end of Pt. I.), is 
quite explicit : the trans-Eujihrates passes into 
Saracen territory are those crossing ‘ the (Tanros) 
mountains which separate Chanzit from the 
enemy’s country as far as Romanopolis.’ All 
the passages from Syriac and Arabic writers 
collected by Gelzer, Geo. C'yp. p. 178 f. , confirm 
this localization : e.g. Paustus Eyzant. v. 16 
gives as concjuered in succession Arzanene, 
Sophanenc, Ingilcne (about Egil), and Anzitene, 


preserving the geographical order from south- 
east to north-Avest. The Arabic Aviiters all agree 
in placing the fortre.ss Hanzit close to the 
Euphrates between Malatya and Sumaysat 
(Samosata), on a tributary of the Euphrates, 
says Ibn Serapion, Avhich ‘passes the city of 
Hanzit and the province thereof’ and then falls 
into the Euphrates (ed. Le Strange, p. 54, cf. 
n. on p. 49). The Euphrates dipasse la villc dc 
Hanzyt, puis terurne vers Vouest, arrive a 
Sumaysat...(lhrL Khordadbeh, Trans, p. 177). 
Space forbids further quotations. The fort 
then, should apparently be looked for near the 
Euphrates, Avest of Kizin : the position of the 
‘ province ’ Anzitene-Hanzit seems clear. 

- Ibn Serapion’s descripition is confirmed by 
Ibn Khordadbeh and Yakut (cf. Le Strange, l.c. 
p. 57). 

3 This is a reproduction of the Armenian 
form Asmu&t, as Xarfir is of Handzith (Prof. 
Gelzer on Geo. Gyp. p. 172). The Theme ot 
Avhich Arsamosata was the central fortre.s:, 
ajiparenth' extended north of Murad Tchai 
(Arsanias). 
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or Kizin. Crossing the river at Pain, the road tlien follows the 
right bank of the Murad Tchai to Akhlat (XXtdr, see campaign of 10G9 
infra) on the lake of Yan. The other section of this Eastern road passes to 
the south of Kharpnt by way of Kizin to Ainida (Diarbekrj whence it 
follows the valley (left bank) of the Tigris to Nineveh, then crosses the E. 
Zab and proceeds to Arbela (Erbil). This I believe to be the line followed 
by the Persian Royal Road from Tomisa (see Excursus). 

This great and direct line of communication between ^Yest and East 
is the i-outo generally taken in Byzantine Expeditions against Persia, and 
the section Tomisa-Caesareia will be seen to be the favourite route for 
Turkish raids into Asia Minor. Its direction is fixed by Theoph. p. 312, ed. 
De Boor, where the return of Heraclius from his second expedition against 
the Persians is described. On Alarch 1, G26 A.D., before leaving the Lake 
of Yan on his homeward journe}’, Heraclius held a consultation with his 
troops as to the route which he should take. The choice lay between two 
routes, (1) one leading eVi Tapavrov, i.e. Taranta-Derende, and (2) another 
eVt Ttjv Tbiv 'S.vploiv ytjv. The latter, which was unanimously chosen 
because it was better supplied with provisions, although the more difficult of 
the two, is the route leading over the Eastern Tauros (near Yan), across 
the Tigris, and then by Martyropolis (Meiafarkin) and Amida (Diarbekr) to 
Samosata.^ The alternative route ‘by way of Dereiide’ went along the 
right bank of the Murad Tchai (Arsanias) to Palu where it crossed the 
river and descended by Arsamosata-Shamshat to Kharput, and then joined 
the ‘ Eastern road ’ through Tomisa, Melitene, Derende, &c., to Cae.sareia. 

Siuae other marches which concern this route alone may be added here. 
In starting fjr his second expedition (G24' A.D.), Heraclius probably took this 
same road, It has been generally supposed that he went to Armeida b}' 
sea; but it is pointed out by E. Gerland (Die Fers. Fihhiige dcs Jvaiicre 
Hcrahkios in Byz. Zjt. III. p. 345 ff.) that while Byzantine airthors are silent 
on the point, the Armenian historian Sebeos states that Heraclius marched 
from Constantinople to Caesareia in Cappadocia and thence to Armenia. 
This is obviously the correct account. Caesareia would be the most con- 
venient (iTfkr^KTov at which his forces could concentrate for an ex 2 :)edition to 
the East ; and from Chesareia he then marched to Erzerum and the Araxes 
valley. He thus chose the same route as Philippicus, the general of Maurice, 
had done in 585-6 : for it is stated tliat he also marched to Armenia by way 
of Caesareia. Finally, it is most probable that Heraclius returned by this 
way in 628 A.D. after his third expedition. 

A ver}' important march is that of Baixlas Skleros in 976 A.D. (Kedr. II. 
pp. 419 — ^423). Sklero.s, who was appointed governor of Mesopotamia by 
Basil II., revolted against the king and proceeded to invade Asia Minor. 
After laying up stores at Kharput and obtaining assistance from the Emirs of 
Aniida and Martyropolis, he began to march towards Caesareia. A 
detachment sent to reconnoitre fell in with a division of the Imperial troops 


* .See tjie description in Theoph. p. 313. 
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at the pass Boukou-lithos (ev rivt (TTevo')(a>pla), and suffered defeat. After 
some delay Skleros started himself and in three days ^ reached Lapara, ‘ now 
called Lykandos,’ where he met and defeated the Emperor’s forces, and 
proceeded thence to Tzamandos, a populous and wealthy city situated on a 
steep rock {aTroKprjfivm irerpa).^ Lykandos and Tzamandos, therefore, are 
both on the direct route to Caesareia. 

For other campaigns see Part II. 


(2) The Roman Roail. — The other route from Caesareia to the East is 
that followed by the Roman military road, viz. Kuru Tchai — Sirica (Kemer) 
— Kokusos (Geuksun) — Arabissos (Yarpuz) — Melitene. The direction of this 
road has been established by the discovery of a series of milestones (several 
of them in situ). A large number of these was found by Mr. D. G. Hogarth 
and Mr. J. A. R. Munro in 1891, and the whole subject is treated in a 
complete and admirable paper by Mr. Hogarth in Mod. and Anc. Eoads in 
East. Asia Minm' (R. G. S. vol. iii.), part ii. pp. 38—78. Only a brief 
description, therefore, is required here. From Caesareia the road follows the 
route just described [no. (1)] to Arasaxa-Zerezek where it branches off to 
Muhajir on the Karmalas-Zamanti and then crosses Anti-Tauros by the Kuru 
Tchai pass through the modern village Tass and Coduzabala to Sirica- 
Kemer.^ Coduzabala, which the Antonine Itinerary gives as a station both 
on the Caesareia-Kokusos and the Sebasteia-Kokusos roads, should probably 
be placed on the Kuru Tchai pass at the junction of these two roads (see 
Map). Sirica, placed by Prof. Ramsay on the Saros six^ miles east from 
Komana-Shahr {H. G. p. 312), i.c. at Kemer, probably corresponds to the 
Serikha of the Armenian Notitia following Tchamanton (Tzamandos) : for, as 
Prof. Ramsay remarks, it naturally follows Tzamandos which was situated in 
the same region. From Sirica the road goes nearly due South along the base 
of Bimboa Dagh to Kokusos-Geuksun, and then strikes North-East along the 
Geuk Su to Arabissos-Yarpuz, after which it crosses the Khurman Su at 
Izgin and the Sogutli Irmak near Ahazli and thence passes over the hills in 
a nearly direct line by Osdara, Dandaxina, and Arga-Arca® to Melitene. 
The latter section of tliis road from Arabissos is fully described in H. G. 
pp. 273-4. 


1 Pleasured apparently from about the 
Euphrate.s, though this is not piveisely stated. 

- Tzamandos u as situated on the hill above 
the modern Azizie, which occupies the lower 
slopes. 

3 Cf. H. G. p. 271. 

■* ‘One too many,’ Hogarth I.c. p. 51. 

3 IVith Arga it would be possible to identify 
the Paulician fortress Argaous, which occurs in 
the marches of Basil I. in 872 {’Apyaoid, 
Theoph. Cont. p. 270) and of Fiomanus IV. in 
1068 [’Apyaov, loan. Skylit. 670). Kedr. II. 
p. 154 tells us that Argaous and Amara were 
the first cities founded by the Paulidans with 
the aid of the Emir of Melitene ; and that when 


their numbers increased Tophrike was added. 
The tir^t city would be in, or close to, Saracen 
territory : but as the sect grew in strength and 
became to a certain extent an independent state, 
they would have to find sites for their new cities 
outside Saracen tenitory, i.e. further north. 
Now Amara (see infra iv. (2) J) is north of 
Argaous and Tephrike is north of Amara. 
Argaous therefore might be Arga. But it is far 
more probable that it should be identified with 
modern Argovan, about twenty-five miles almost 
due north of Malatia. This suits the line of 
both marches {infra) far better and is in itself a 
more natural position for the first Paulician 
city. 
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Tlie evidence of the milestones shows that the military road was built or 
reconstructed (restituit) by Sept. Sevems, i.c. not earlier than the end of the 
second century after Christ, but a road of some kind may have previously 
existed along this line. That there was a trade route from Ephesus to the 
East as early as 100 B.c. is certain. This Koivr] oSof is described by Strabo 
(p. 663) on the authority of Artemidorus. Up to Caesareia the description is 
full and clear. But what line did the section Caesareia-Euphrates take ? 
Strabo merely says evrevOev S’ em tov ^v^pdrrjv fiey^pi Topiacov j^apiov rr}? 
Sci)cf)r]vri<; Sid Terpanocnoi rerrapaKovTa. 

elsewhere ’'HpTra (pp. 537, 539), is Herpa on the Karinalas-Zanianti (see 
H. G. p. 289). The route indicated therefore is evidently that by Herpa- 
Azizie-Gurun-Derende-Malatia-Tomisa (opposite Isoghli) ; for the Roman 
Road did not go by Herpa but branched off at Arasaxa, and the other route 
is the natural line for a trade-route to the East and the easiest way to the 
Euphrates. I take this, then, as a proof of the importance of the Caesareia- 
Derende-Tomisa route in the early Roman period. The line of the Roman 
military road was probably determined by different considerations — viz. to 
connect with Germaniceia-Marash and the SjHan frontier, as well as with the 
frontier at Melitene. In the Byzantine period an army marching from the 
West towards Melitene never takes this route. 

II. ROADS FROM CAESAREIA TO TEE SOUTH. 

(1) To Germaniceia-Marash. An army marching to Germaniceia would 
follow the Roman road by Arasaxa-Zerezek and over Anti-Tauros by the 
Kuru Tchai pass to Sirica-Kemer. At Sirica, the road to Germaniceia forks, 
and two routes were possible ; (a) by Maroga (Maragos) and Tanadaris (Tanir) 
to Arabissos and thence by the well-known pass to Germaniceia and Adata. 
See II. G. pp. 271-2. This was the route almost always taken by Byzantine 
armies, and it is hardly necessary to quote campaigns in proofs 

(h) The alternative route still followed the Roman road to Kokusos- 
Geuksun. From that point there are three modern routes to Germaniceia, but 
only two of these are known to have been used in ancient times : (a) the Ayer 
Bel pass, which crosses the Geuk Su, ascends Ayer Bel, and passing Kalli- 
polis and Padasia (at Temelilik) crosses the Pyramos-Jihun to Germaniceia. 
This road is marked in the map in H. G. p. 266, and mentioned on p. 276. 
It was taken by Basil in 877, and Romanus IV. in 1068 {infra). {R) The 
other route, the most difficult of all, is the pass by Geben and thence along 
the Kursulu Su, round Dolaman Dagh to the Jihun (see Map). This was the 
road followed by the Crusaders in 1097 (below). 

Germaniceia is a great centre from wliich roads radiate in all directions, 
and it is just this fact which accounts for its strategical importance. Leading 
towards the East there is a road over the Ak Su past Adata (which lay to 

* For tlic impuit.aiioi-' of Arabi-itos, i-ee H. O. fni. 277, 311, 230, t-ro From Taiiadaijs — Tanir 
tliere is also a diivct lo.-id to SeFaUeia (iv. (2) h injm), 
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the south of Inekli ^), Katamaiia, Nisus, and Tharse to the Euphrates which 
it crosses at Samosata. See II. G. p. 279. Towards the South there are two 
roads. One leads straight to Antioch along Mt. Amanos, and was followed 
e.g. hy the Crusaders in 1097. The other goes by Doliche-Duluk to Aintab 
and thence to the Euphrates at Zeugma-Birejik (see H. O. p. 279) or south- 
wards to Aleppo (XdXeTr). This latter route ■was frequently taken in By^zan- 
tine marches into Syria (infra). 

This route by Kuru Tchai and Kokusos to Kommagene was called to 
Aaov6d, or at least it passed through the district which went by that name. 
In the difficult but important passage of Niceph. de Velitat. Belli p. 250 
(quoted below, p. 32), winch summarises the Passes from Byzantine 
territory over Tauros into the Saracen country, the Anti-Tauros region is 
denoted by to Karjcrovv kcli tov (?) Aaov6d. By to K.ar)crovv is probably 
meant the district traversed by the passes over Anti-Tauros to Sis (see (2) 
infra). The word Aaovdd seems to have been at last explained by Mr. 
Conybeare’s Armenian Botitia, which gives as separate bishoprics under 
Caesareia Tchamanton-Tzamandos and Ararathias in Dauthn. As already 
mentioned, therefoi’e, Ariarathia must be placed at or near Herpa, and the 
l^ass crossing Aaovdd — Dauthn is the road from Caesareia by Kuru Tchai, 

(2) To Sision-Sis. There are two roads to Sis, both indicated in the map 
in H, G. p. 266 ^ : («) from Caesareia by mod. Tomarze to Sebagena- 
Seuagen (or Suwagen) on the Karmalas-Zamanti and thence by the Gez Bel 
pass over Anti-Tauros to Hadjin. Between the point where this road leaves 
the Karmalas valley and Hadjin, probably near the mod. village Urumlu, is 
to be placed the Kaisos mentioned in Basil’s march 877 A.D. (Theoph. Cont. 
279, Kedr. II. p. 214, infra). Kaisos should probably be connected with 
Kabissos (/3= f, cf. H. G. p. 312 n.) given in AH. I. as a bishopric of Cilicia 
Secunda, and by Ptolemy as Kabassos in Kataouia,® and also with the 
TO Kagaovv of Nicephorus, l.c. Kagaovv is the district of which the fort 
Kaisos-Kabissos is the centre. The name of the fort would be extended 
to cover a district beyond its actual vicinity, just as Sebasteia, or Koloneia, 
gives its name to the whole Theme. The passes therefore which cross to 
Karjaovv are the pass which we are describing and the following more 
westerly pass to Sis ; and the whole expression to kuI tov (?) Aaovdd 
will denote ‘ the Anti-Tauros I'egion crossed by the passes leading over 
Tauros.’ From Hadjin the road leads across the Saros-Sihuu (here called 
the Geuk Su) and thence over Mt. Tauros to Sis. 

(b) The alternative route branches off from (a) on the north side of 
Mt. Argaios to Ferakhtin or Frakhtin on the Karmalas, thence to Kiskisos- 
Kisken and across Anti-Tauros by Enderessi Yaila to the Saros, after wffiich 
it crosses Mt. Tauros to Sis. 

(3) The two passes on the west of mount Argaios leading from 

Caesareia to the south are of great importance. See H. G. pp. 350 fif. 

* Cl. Mci-iew, l.c. JIJI. 13S f. - Cf. pp. 271, 2S1, 291. * Sue H. G. pp. -38ti, 151. 
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(a) The less important of the two is the difficult road which runs nearly due 
■south bv Develi-Kara-Hissar to Podandos-Bozanti and through the Ciliciaii 
Gates to Tarsus. This pass was called “ Karydioii” {H. G. p. 3.51). {V) The other 
j^ass “ Mauriauon ” by way of Tyaua and Loiilou was the regular route across 
Tauros into Cilicia. It coincides ■with (a) nearly as far as Develi Kara Hissar 
and then branches off to the place now called Zcugibar Kalesi, half an hour 
west of Develi, “a striking mediaeval castle on a lofty two-peaked hill.” This 
is the absolutely impregnable fort which the Crusaders in 1097 passed by 
without attempting to take (see infra). It is not named by the historians of 
the first Crusade, but Prof. Ramsay points out to me that it w'as Kyzistra, as 
is proved beyond all doubt by a passage in Chamich’s history. In 1079 
Gagik, the exiled king of Armenia, marched from Tarsus in the direction of 
Caesareia to annoy the Greeks and on arriving “ on the plains of Arzias, near 
the fort of Kyzistra,” allowed himself to be led into an ambush and w'as 
imprisoned in the fort, which was impregnable. The Armenian chiefs laid 
siege to the place but could not take it, and when the body of the murdered 
King was suspended from the w'alls before their eyes, they retired, convinced 
that nothing could be done against his murderers. From Kyzistra the road 
proceeds to Tyana (Kizli-Hissar, three miles south of the mod. village Bor) 
and thence by Loulon to Podandos where it rejoins (a) and passes through 
the Pylae Ciliciao to Tarsus. 

From Tyana there is another route to Herakleia-Kybistra (Eregli) and 
thence either through the Cilician Gates or westwards to Barata, where roads 
diverge to Iconium and over the Isaurian mountains. These routes occur in 
the marches of Romanus and the Turks in 1069 and of the Crusaders in 
1097 {infra). 

III. PASSES FROM MEL IRENE INTO KOMMAGENE. 

The consideration of these wull complete the list of Tauros-passes. 
There are at lea.st two, and probably three, roads over Tauros from Melitene 
into Koininagcne, indicated by Niceph. 7c.as those crossing ra (sc. 0 / 377 ) TrapaKei- 
fieva yie\iT7jp7]v re nal Ta KaXonSta. The word KaXouSta is explained by a 
reference in Biladhuri {Lc. p. 187) who says that the fortress Kalaudhiyya 
was destroyed by the Greeks under Constantino Copron. in 751 .i.D., after the 
capture and sack of Malatiyya (Malatia). K.aKovBia is therefore the 
Graecized fjriu of the xlrabic name for Cllaudias. Thi.s fortress was situated 
on the Eu]ihrates near Xlolitene and not south of Samosata, as is sometimes 
supposed. This is confirmed by Amm. Marcell, xviii. 7. The Persian King 
Sap( 3 r, marching into Asia Minor by way of Nisibis and Constantina, halted 
at the latter town where he learned that the Euphrates had risen high and 
could not be crossed by a ford; and consecpiently he decided to turn north- 
wards {freti ill dc Aeriim latus) and, taking a more circuitous road through a 
fertile district, to make for the two fortresses Barzala and Laudias (Claudias), 
where the Euphrates “ tenuis irrirpe originern et angustus, nullisque adhuc 
aqiiis advenis adolesccns, facile peuetrari poterit, ut vadosus.” “Prope 
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origincm ” is of course an absurd exaggeration, but the passage indicates that 
Claudias was far up the river near Melitcno, as is shown by the fact that the 
Roman troops on receiving intelligence of this movement prepared to hasten 
to Samusata and, after crossing the river there and breaking down the bridges 
at Zeugma and Capersana, to repel tlie Persian advance. Now it has already 
been mentioned (§ G) that a detachment under the tribunes was engaged in 
fortifying the western bank of the Euphrates “ castellis et praeacutis sudibus 
omnique praesidiorum genere.” All these facts, combined with the words of 
Niceph., seem to prove the existence of a pass leading south along the river 
by Claudias, Barzalo, and other places of uncertain situation to Samosata (as 
marked in the map in H. 0. p. 266). 

The other two passes are better known. (1) One leads direct to 
Germaniceia up the course of the Sultan Su past Sozopetra-Zapetra (Arabic 
Zibatra, situated at Vhan Sheher, four miles off the road towards the right 
and over Tauros by Surghi, Erkenek, Pavrelu, Inekli on the Ak Su, and past 
the ‘ famous ’ fortress Adata (Al-Hadath) to Germaniceia. 

(2) The other pass follows this same route as far as Surghi and thence 
turns south-eastwards to Perre (Hisn Mansur, mod. Adiaman) and Samosata- 
Samsat (as in map in H. G.). It was traversed in 872 A.D. by a detachment 
of Basil’s army despatched from his base camp on the Zarnuk south-west of 
Melitene. This column after passing through ra a-reva ohov captured 
Zapetra, laid waste the adjacent country, and took Samosata : whence they 
returned to the Zarnuk. 

IV. FiOADS EADIATING FROM SEBA8TEIA. 

Almost all these roads join one or other of the routes already described. 
They are all Roman roads except Sebasteia-Tephrike (3), which is not known 
to be Roman. 

(1) Sebasteia-Caesareia. — This road is of considerable importance as 
affording a direct route from Sivas (on the great military road of the Byzantine 
period) to Isauria or to the Cilician Gates; and as such it was used c.rj. by 
Romanus lAk in 1069 when he wished to reach the Cilician passes without 
loss of time in order to intercept the rapid retreat of the light Turkish 
horsemen. The road is clearly marked in Prof Ramsay’s map (p. 266) and 
described on p. 270. It runs parallel to the course of the Halys through 
Malandara, Armaxa, and Aipolioi to Caesareia. Aipolioi is the Aepolion of 
the Armen. Eut., and the name is preserved in mod. Pulas.- 

(2) Sebasteia-Germaniceia. — There are two routes : — 

(c() Sebasteia-Tzamandos-Ariarathia and thence over Kuru Tchai by 
Kokusos to Germaniceia. The change in the position of x\riarathia 
necessitated by the Armen. Eot. and the recognition of Kuiu Tchai as the 


ajs ill moduiii Git'tk.’ — Prof. Paiu^Ry in ilS. 


^ See 67. Rev, l.c, p. 138 f. 

- ‘ Palas = Aiiro\iou5, i being prououuceil as y. 


notes. 
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great Anti-Taiiros pass will involve a modification of the route laid down in 
H. G. p. 274. The road will now run by Tonosa-Tunus, Karmalis on the 
Karmalas-Zamanti (Viran Sheher, H. G. p. 289), Tzamandos-Azizic, 
Ariarathia-Herpa (at Yei’e Getchen), and thence by Kuru Tchai and 
Coduzabala to Sirica and Kokusos-Geuksun. At Tzamandos it joins the 
eastern route Caesareia-Azizie-Tomisa [I. (1)] which it follows to Ariarathia- 
Herpa and there leads it into route II. (1) to Germaniceia. 

(h) Sebasteia-Gurun-Arabissos-Germaniceia. See H. G. pp. 274-5- 
This was an important Roman road, used also in Byzantine times as affording 
a direct route north to Sebasteia from Gennaniceia by the famous Arabissos 
pass [II. (1) «]. From Sebasteia it runs to Blandi (near Ulash) and thence 
to Euspoena-Ispa (at Deliklitash) on a branch of the Tokhma Su, the course 
of which it follows to Gauraina (Guriin) and Lykandos-Lokana where it 
crosses the eastern route. About midway between Euspoena and Gurun, 
near Maujilik, is probably to be placed the Paulician fortress Abara-Amara. 
The two names are obviousl}' to be identified. Amara (Kedr. II. 154) was 
one of the first two Paulician cities, the other being Arg.ious-Argovan (see 
note on Arga, sf'prn, p. 27). Abara was one of the Paidiciau forts captured by 
Basil I. in 872 in his march from Tephrike by Taranta-Derende to Melitene 
(Cont. 267, Kedr. 207), and it was given along v Ith Sebasteia, Larissa, and 
other cities to Senakcrini, prince of Asprakania, by Basil II. in 1021 (Kedr. 
II. 464). It was a Tovp/j,a of the Theme Sebasteia and became a KXeiaovpa 
mider Romanus IV. (Const. De Adm-. Imf. p. 228). These statements seem 
to leave no doubt that it was situated on the pass between Sivas and Gurun, 
near ilanjilik (see Map). From Gurun the road goes to Tanadaris-Tanir 
where it leads into the Arabissos-Germanicoia 2 )ass, 

(3) Sebasteia-Tciihrike (Devrik). — This road leading to Tephrike and 
thence to Zimara (Zimarra) on the Euphrates was of great importance during 
the Paulician revolt in the ninth century. It is probable that there was 
also a road of some kind from Euspoena joining a road from Tephrike at 
mod. Kangal and thence following the course of the Kuru Tchai to Melitene. 
On this road Aranga-Arani was perhaps situated {II. G. p. 275).^ This is 
the direction in which Basil I. marched after withdrawing from Melitene in 
872, capturing Argaous-Argovan and several other Paulician forts in this 
district. 


Before I go on to give some proof of the lines laid down for these 
roads by an investigation of Byzantine campaigns which passed over them 
it will be useful to quote and endeavour to explain the passage of Niceph. 
Dc Vel. Bell. p. 250, which summarises the majority of the routes described 
above. The words are hd oia? <yap oSoD BieXOeip ^ovXrjOcoaiv (sc. the 
Saracens), diro re rav iv SeXevKec'a tcXeiaovpwv Kal rov rmv ’AvaroXcKcov 


^ This iiii;,'ht possibly hu the ■Aragiiies iu Poixou \i0os neat the Euphrates (Kedr. ii. 421, 
Pliarakn ’ of the .trraeri. N’ulUia. Is it possible svpra, p. 24) Prof. Ramsay, however, think 
that Pharakn (=‘the sheupfold’) is the p.ass that Pharakii = Evcrek at base of Mt. Argaios. 
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de/iaro^, KaOa ra 'VavpiKO, oprj ri'jv re J^iXi/cluv Siopi'^ovcri i^aTnraEoKtav re 
Kal AvKavSov irpo'i TOVTOi<i 8e (sc. Si' oiu'i oSov SieXdelv /3ov\.) Kal tci 
(sc. T. oprj') TrapaKei/Lieva VepfiaviKeiciv re KalASarav^ kuI to JHarjcrovv Kal 
Kal Tov (^) Aaovffa XleXiTijvrjv re Kill tcl KaXovSm' Kal tci irepaOev tov 
}Lv(f>pdTov TTOTap.ov Siopi^ovTa TTjv TS TOV Xav^PjTi Xeyofiemjv -x^copav Kal Tijv 
TToXefiiav d-^pi ’Pci)/iavov7r6Xeco<i' iv oXoi<; Toif toiovtol^ defiacri, Si oXa<; av 
oSov VTTocrTpecjyoi'Te’; SieXdeiv Trpo'i ttjv iSlav ^ovXrjOmaiv, k.t.X. 

The importance of this passage lies in the fact that Nicephorus is 
speaking from personal knowledge of the country gained during the wars 
agam.st the Saracens. But the passage is exceedingly difficult, and 
especially the first clause (citto. . . . AvkupSov), which can hardly be right as 
it stands (if the words are taken strictly) : for the passes between Seleukeia 
and the Anatolic Theme cannot be the passes leading from Cilicia over 
Tauros into the Themes of Cappadocia and Lykaudos I The meaning must 
be (I) the passes from the Anatolic Theme over Isauria to Seleukeia, atiJ 
['2) those on the west of Mount Argaios, especially the Cilician Gates, and 
probably also the passes to Sis; (3) the passes across the Tauros Moun- 
tains overlying the district of Germaiiiceia and Adata on the one hand, and 
the Anti-Tauros region (Kaesouu - and Daoutha) on the other, ix. the pa.sses 
to Gernianiceia ; (4) the passes across the Tauros Mountains overlying 
Melitene and Kaloudia (Claudias), ic. the passes from Melitene into Kouiina- 
geue : and (o) the pas.ses beyond the Euphrates leading from the district 
between Tomisa and RoinanopolLs-Palu (Xai^fir) into Saracen territory. Cf. 
Const.’s words, to Se Xav^W Kal ’PcofiapoTr. KXeicrovpa {X>e Adm. Imp. p. 22G). 


Part II. 

CAMPAIGXS IX THE CAPFADOCIAX DHTRR'T BHOWIXG THE 

ROUTES DESCRIBED. 

Hcradiuds March in 620 (Theoph. p2). SI2-3I3). Routes traversed ; 
Samosata — Gernianiceia [under II. (1) ]; (?) Gernianiceia- xXrabissos — Sebas- 
teia [II. (I) a and IV. (2) a]. 

After reaching Samosata by way of Martyropolis and Amitla, Heraclius 
took the direct road to Germaiiiceia, pas.sing Adata on the way. Theo- 
lilianes’ description of his subsequent route is confused ; and it seems best 
to accept Prof Ramsay’s correction ASara (for ’XSai'a) and the slight 
transjiosition wdiich makes the sentence read Trepdera? Tijv "ASaTa elti Pepp. 


* IVihaps taken as a feiu. sinj,'., but oi’din- 
anly ttji' “'ASara. 'ASarav in Bonn ed. is clearly 
ivi on". 

- Fiom tliis p;iS'aj;e .ilone it would be natur.rl 
to connect Kaesonn witli modem Kliesuii in 
Kommagene, south of Besne : but see above II. 
1,2) and campaigu of S77 infra. The Sis passes 
H.S. — VOL. XVII. 


should strictly be included uniler to Kixtj. ««! to 
Aaov0a but Xiceph. is evidently tliinkiiig of the 
passes leading from the Auti-Tauros legion 
geneially across Tauros to CrLi'itauitccn' t'liX 
Adata, The Sis passes ought to come uiidu i' 
those leading from the Theme Lykandos into 
Cilicia. 


D 
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a(fiiKero Ka\ ttllKlv tov Tavpov virep^a<i ?f\6e Trp'o^ t'ov '^dpovr The route 
taken by Heraclius will then be the Arabissos pass (which was the 
ordinary route( to the Saros which he crossed by a bridge, a solid structure 
with TrpoTTvpyta capable of defence, such as we might expect to find on this 
road. While he lay encamped there, he was overtaken by the Persian 
general, Shahrbaraz, who had reached the Euphrates before him, and broken 
down the bridge of boats at Samosata, but had failed to intercept his 
retreat. The Persians succeeded in bringing on a battle but w'ere defeated. 
Heraclius then continued his march to Sebasteia, wdren he went into winter 
quarters. 


TJasirs Cainjjaipn iii 876-7 - (Theoijh. Cont. p. 277 tf., Kedr. II. 
213 ff.j. Routes traversed : Caesareia — Kokusos — Germaniceia. [II. (1)7]; 
and the passes towards Sis [II. (2) a & 7]. 

To understand Basil’s movements in S77, it is necessary to observe that his 
march into Kommagene in that year was not a mere isolated expedition, but 
part of a concerted scheme to drive the Saracens out of the whole Tauros region. 
Operations were being simultaneously carried on in the north against the 
remnants of the Paulician community, in the south-Avest against Loulon and 
Tarsus, and by Basil himself against the country between Caesareia and 
Adata. The Arabs did not really conquer this region : they merely held it by 
strong garrisons in the various fortresses, levying imposts on the Greek 
inhabitants ; and consequently the capture of these strongholds Avould mean 
the recovery of the whole country. This was Basil’s object. In 876 the 
fortress Louloii, commanding the Tyana-Tarsus pass and therefore occuioying 
a very important strategic position (Cont. 277), Avhich ‘through the 
negligence of preceding Emperors had been captured by the Saracens and 
fortified and garrisoned by them on account of its natural strength,’ Avas 
recovered by Basil’s generals. This Avas folloAved by the surrender of the 
fort Helouos, on the Laranda-Kelenderis pass. About the same time the 
Paulician toAvn Katabatala,“ to Avhich the Paulician refugees had retired 
after the fall of Tephrike (873 , Avas taken and sacked. Next spring 
(877; these successes Avere followed up by an expedition against the inter- 
mediate country (betAveen Caesareia and Kommagene) undertaken by Basil 
himself, A\hile his generals continued the Avar in the vicinity of Tarsus and 
against the Paulicians in the north (see n. 87). Starting from Caesareia, 
Basil sent forth a detachment to pioneer the Avay and followed himself AA’ith 
the main body. The detachment captured the forts Psilo-kastellon (Cont. 


1 i.V' /'/'•, I r. ]p, 140 Uutf, aii'l 

JI. 0. 1 '. 311. It the t' Xt of Tlieoph. j., light, 
the lU-Liiiitiuii 1= obvioialy vtiy ha'l It may 
he ail 'M i led th.it he ///■•//, if t'j -.ly ‘on his w.iy 
I. •VI. 1 Tamo.., lAiiiaiio', cf. ilieli. Att. 120. Skyl. 
t)77 ' he I'eaelied (iei’iuanietia, aiid]ia":ini; A'Uua 
came to the Saio.. ’ It .-o, the text rciiuii'ei, 
mill h alteration, tor the jiiorc-r order it Ger- 
luaiiii I ia — Alliance, — S.iro^ — Adaii.a ; and it ii, 


iiio't iniprohahlo that he would cro.ss (1) Amanos, 
\1) Tauro.s hy C'llician Gate,, and thence hy a 
iiioet difficult loute come round to Sivas. 

- The date i, 877, not 880, lor Sima, vho 
cuhiiutted to liasil. w.i, killed hy Tulun ol 
Kawiit ill 87.8 (Weil, GtscA. Oer Khal. ii 
17.3 11.). 

^ Kedi. Ciillo it Kaiiieia. 
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Xylo-kastron, Kedr.) and Paramo-kastellon (Phyro-kastron, Kedr.). Then 
the fortress Phalakron voluntarily surrendered. These forts lay between 
Gaesareia and the Karmalas-Zamanti on the routes leading into the two Sis 
passes and the pass over Anti-Taurus towards Kokusos, Basil’s plan obviously 
being to secure all the pjasses as he advanced southwards.^ Basil then 
crossed- the Onopiiiktes (Kannalasj and the Emir of Anazarbos (Anazarbe; 
along with the troops from Melitene fled before his advance (eVel 
Kedr.j, thus leaving him free to secure the passes beyond the Karmalas. 
This was effected by the capture of Kai'sos [or Katasania ; Kasaina, Kedr.], 
Robain [Kedr. gives Karba], Endelechune ^ or Andala [Ardala, Kedr.], and 
Eremo-sykea (or -sykaea, Cont.) ; and thereupon Simas ‘ the son^ of Tael,’ 
who held the passes of the Tauros (i.c. Anti-Tauros) and harassed the Roman 
borders, submitted to Basil, who then cro.ssed the River Saros and continued 
his advance towards Koukousos (Kokusos). 

These fortresses are again to be looked for on the passes leading to Sis.= 
Kaisos and Robam cannot be identified with Ibn Khordadbeh’s Kaisoum 
and Ra‘ban (De Goeje’s Trans. 2i. 70) which are frontier fortresses of Meso- 
jDotainia and identical with the Armenian Khesoun, modern Khesiin (south 
of Besne), and the Armenian Rhaban, south-west of Khesun, between that 
town and Marash (St. Martin, 3fem. sur rAnncnic, I. p. 194). But Kaisos 
should 2 U’obably be connected with Kabissos of I. and Ptolemy’s Kabassos 
in Kataonia, and Niceph’s. to Karjaovv (see above), to KaTjcrovi’ then is the 
district of Kaisos-Kabissos, which is itself to be 2 flaced on the more easterly 
of the two passes over Anti-Tauros towards Sis, nearly opposite to Kiskisos- 
Kisken on the western pass. 

Arrived at Kokusos-Geuksun, Basil set fire to the woods round the 
town and then plunged into the defiles of Tauros, cutting his way through 
the pathless forests, ® and cheering on his men by his personal exertions, 
past Kallipolis and Padasia to Germaniceia. The Arabs remained within 
their walls, not venturing to offer him battle, but as the siege of the town 
was hopeless he passed on to Adata (Adapa in Kedr., tt for t), which he 
besieged in vain. He then devastated the adjacent country and captured the 
TToXi^viov Geronta (? Geron). After anotlier attempt on Adata, he retired 
cautiously in fear of an ambush, and after receiving the submission of 


^ riialakion may to Fraklitiii (Ferakktin) on 
the western pass to .Si,s ; the -tin is the Arabic 
word Din widely adopted in Turkish [tV. M. 
K.]. Psilo-, Xylo-, etc. are all Graecized 
forms. 

■ Cont. and Kedr. do not precisely say so ; 
after enumerating all the forts they say vaguely 
Tor ’OroTrciKTTjr iroTa^hu koI tov 'S.a.pov 

SiaTrepda-as, knowing only that the forts were in 
this district somewhere. The Saracen anny 
woulJ not take to flight, nor would Simas, ‘ who 
held the Tauros passes’ (i'lifra), submit before 
Basil had reacheil the Karmalas, as their language 
would imply. 


It might be sugge.sted that the curious name 
Onopniktes is a popular word e.xpressing the 
difficulty of fording the river (uror, ■avi-yfiv). 

^ Cont. says tt}s 'Po^api i}TOL V 

TTopOriffis ydyov^y, a/xa 5e Kal tj rijs ’AeSdAcu : 
prohahly to he changed to ’ArddXov 
’E e 5 e A. 

■* Simas was not ‘ .son of Tael ’ hut his sur- 
name was Tawil, i.c. ‘the tall’ (Weil, I.c. ii. 
p. 473 n.l. 

^ Eudelechoue — Andala may perhaps be 
Enderessi on the western pass. 

® Which shows that this was not the ordinary 
route to Germaniceia. 

D -2 
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Abdelornel, o? ran' ixelcre tottkiv eKvpievae, returned across Minuit Argacos to 
Caesareia. Here lie received the news of his generals' victoriesd which 
were soon conlirnied by the arrival of the prisoners from the district ot 
Koloneia and from Loulon, — they are said to be Saracens and Kurds 
{KovpTol) from Tarsus and the Pauhcian fortresses, — and after slaughtering 
them all he returned by Midaion, where his army went into winter t[uarters, 
to Constantinople. 

Cuiii^ioip/i of Tio,itadi/i IV. ill 1063 (Mich. Attal. pp. 101 ff., Skyl. pp. 
GOS ff.). Routes traversed : Caesareia-Lykandos [I. (1)] Sebasteia-Kokusos- 
Germaniceia-Aleppo [IT, (2) k and II. (1) J] ; through Cilicia by Cilician 
Gates to Constantinople [II. {Sj li] \ the Turks traverse I. (1) to Amoriou. 

This is the first of a series of campaigns against the marauding bands ot 
SedjLdis, whose evei-iucreasing raids made Asia Minor insecure from end to 
end. In the spring of IOCS Romanus set out from Constantinople with the 
intention of operating first of all against the Turks on the northern frontier. 
He advanced through Bithynia and Phrygia, i.e. by the military road passing 
through Dorylaion and Sebasteia, and when he had got as far (apparently) 
as Basilika Therma, the Turks made a feint of retiring before him, and he 
resolved to march suuthward.s into Syria against the Saracens of Aleppo 
(XuXeTT) who, in concert with the Turks, were constantly attacking Antioch 
as the first ste[i in a scheme for the reconquest of the whole of Syria. He 
therefore left the road leading ‘straight to Sebasteia and Koloneia’ and 
marched snuthwaixls obviously by the road leading to Caesareia and thence 
by the eastern luute [I. (1;] to Lykandos, where he intended to remain 
during the hot season and then advance into Syria in the autumn. MTiile 
encamped here, he received intelligence that the Turks had made a sudden 
raid on Neocae.sareia-Niksar and were returning again loaded with their 
spoiR. Without losing a moment, he marched rapidly northwards again Sia 
urpaTTow Sv(T/3a.TQ}v towards Sebasteia, ami as he appn'oaclied the town, he 
ouleied the main body of his army under Andruiiikos to proceed thither, 
nhile he himself vith the cavalry hurried o\er the hills between Argaous 
and Tephrike - in pursuit of the rapidly retreating Turks. This means that 
he marched along the Gurun-Sivas road [lY. {2) 7/] about as far as Abara- 
Amara and then .struck right across the hill-country towards Tephrike and 
the iiorth-ea-'t. By this cross-march {Kara ro i^Kupcriov) he succeeded in 
overtaking the marauders and compelled them to relinquish their plunder 
and prisoners. Pie then rejoined his army at Sebasteia (beginning of October) 
and after a halt of three days marclied south again by the defiles of Kokuso.s 
itLo. Ton' Tjf VovKoverov al'Xdovwv) to Germaniceia. Evidently, therefore, he 


^ iLi" ij CMic? tiiAt tli«' WiU' llie the oiucr ol the uoi'iU not piove tliat 

]u toi-f III tlu' 3iyuth-w. 't iiii-l lionh hehi- AraaoU'' iioitli ot TcphiTki:- ■ he has ju'-t >aiil 
1 ;ii licl oh at the ^aun. tihn- a- oxpthilion : ^vSv KoAapei'as Kai 2e/3ao-T€tas-. The -^ite aasignetl 

iioxt year Aixhill.in. Emir of T.ivaii-'. 'wu'* to Aiuaou-^ AiLtovaii '^uits thi-' passage 

decisively (ief. atdl at wl-11. 

T?}s r€ TiCt Tqs Ap7aop {Sk\ 1. 0/ 0 ) : 
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took the route by Tzamandos and the Kuril Tchai pass. Before reaching 
Germaiiiceia, i.r. probably from Kokusos, he despatched a large division to 
Melitene to guard the frontier [route I. (2)] and prev'eut Apsiualios or 
Ausinalio.s [ = Afschin (M oil, l.c. iii. p. 112, n. 2')], the Turkish commander in 
these parts, from raiding across the Euphrates. So inefficiently ivas the 
command executed that a band of Turks actually passed Melitene before the 
very eyes ot the garrison and fell upon Romanus’ foraging parties, some of 
which they cut off. They must therefore have crossed into Kommagene by 
the Melitene-Germaniceia pass [III. (1)]. Romanus, after leaving German- 
iceia entered the district (difia) called by the Armenians TeXon;^ [Doliche,^ 
the Dolouk of Ibn Khordadbeh (p. 70), mod. Duluk, two hours north-west of 
Aintab], and thence passed on to Aleppo, at this time under the Emir 
Mahmud (May;/UouT«o?). After ravaging the country around without 
attacking the town itself, Romanus marched against Hierapolis (Membidj) 
which he captured and fortified as an outpost to guard the Syrian 
frontier. M’’hile he was engaged in besieging the Acropolis, Mahmud made 
an unexpected advance from Aleppo and inflicted a serious defeat on the 
troops set to guard the part of the town already captured ; but the disaster 
was avenged after the final capture of the town by a night attack on the 
Saracen camp, which freed the Emperor from further molestation. Placing 
Membidj under a arpaTt]^/6<;, be advanced to Azas,- wliicli be failed to take, 
then entered the country of Ausouitis where he burned Katina ® (a fort of 
the Emir of Aleppo) and encamped at Terchala (Tarchola). Shortly after 
this he entered Byzantine territory and marching in the direction of Antioch 
captured by the way a town Artach (near Antioeb), wbieb was evacuated by 
its Saracen inhabitants. At this point lie determined, in consideration of the 
exhaustion of his troops, not to proceed to Antioch but tuinod towards north- 
west and crossing Mt. Amanos by the Si'rian Gates (Boilan pass, al 
K\eiaovpai St’ wv i] KotXi; Ivpta KtXiArfa'? ■^mpt^eTai) reached Alexandres 
(Alexandretta). Thence he marched by the road which skirts the Amanos 
range (jov Tavpov), until he emerged into the plain of Issos; whence he 
marched through Cilicia and the Ciliciau Gates to Podaudos. Just as he 
was entering Typsarion or Gytarion (Skyl ) which Prof Ramsay with great 
probability locates at the point where the Tarsus-Tyana and Tarsus-Caesareia 
(■' Maiirianon ’ and ‘ Karydioii ’) passes forked, ho received reports of tlie 
mismanagement of the general sent to Melitene to guard the frontiei-, 
who had allmved the Turks to cross the Euphrates aud pass along the 
‘ Eastern road ’ [I. (1 )] by Caesareia to Amorioii, which they took ami 
plundered. They bad left their camp at a place called Chalceus (Tp rod 
XaX/ceco? TOTrodeata) near Tzainandos, whore the Roman general bad his 
troops stationed ; but so far from suffering any incoiiveiiience from bis 

' AoAixi) becomes Dolouk and then again in Cliesney. It is called “Afdfior, two days’ luarcli 

Greek TeAotx ! It is mentioned both as toAis from Berpila (Aleppol," in Kedr. ii. 492. 
and as Bijxa in Kedr. ii. 494. ilode-rn Kutma, nearer Antioch. Tiie 

- ‘ Azaz is about twenty miles north by' west description of the march is very aeciuate, 
of Aleppo,’ Finlay, i. 472 quoting from Col. 
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presence there, the Turks on their return had actually defeated him and shut 
him up in the fort. Consecpiently the Emperor tiiuling himself uuahle to 
pursue them returned direct to Constantinople. 

Ro'ii'ianus cctmjiaign in 1U69 (Mich. Attal. 122 tf., Skyl. C7S ft.). Routes 
traversed; Caesareia — Melitene, over Euphrates, [I (1)] and thence north to 
Acilisene; Koloneia — Seba.steia — Caesareia — Herakleia [lY. (l)haud II. 
(3)i/]; Melitene — Caesareia — Iconium [I. (1) and II. (3) Ij]-, Icouium — 
Seleukeia — by Syrian Gates to Aleppo. 

In 10G9 Eomanus undertook a second campaign against the Seljuks. 
After cpielling the rebellion of Crispin, a Xorman noble in his service, he 
arrived rvith a large force at Caesareia and continued his march eastrvards to 
Larissa, rvhere he heard that a Turkish horde was engaged in pillaging- the 
country in the vicinity. A detachment despatched against them was driven 
back in rout, and Eomanus tbeu moved onwards towards Melitene. Wbile 
be was engaged in pitching his camp, the Turks suddenly appeared and, 
occupying the higher ground, proceeded to attack the Byzantine army in the 
plain below, but were defeated. Eomanus allowed them to retreat without 
molestation and when be followed them three days afterwards they crossed 
the Euphrates and encamped there, waiting till he should return home. 
Y'lien he had advanced within less than two clays’ march of Melitene, he 
thought of returning again and abandoning a wearisome and fruitless 
pursuit, merely leaving a force to guard the frontier; hut he 
finally, determined to cross the Euphrates and march against 'KXcut, mod. 
Akhlat, on Lake Van, hoping by the capture of the town to secure the 
Armenian frontier and arrest the ruinous incursions of the Turks. Accord- 
ingly he advanced by Melitene and crossed the river (rj)? TTpoa-coTepco 
<p€povcr>]9 rj-ijraro ecot rou ZiaTrepaiaOei'i compelling the Turks 

to retreat iuland (ecv ra a^eTepa). The line of march is thus the ‘ Eastern 
road’ [I. (1)]. The direct route from this point to Akhlat went by Kliarput 
and Romauoirolis — Palu and thence through difficult country to Yan {swpn'i). 
This route ho followed for a short distance (w? jap evdv<; r?;? 'Pap-avoTr. 
iXavvcnv e^aivero, ?/? ?; wpo? to X\(aT KudoSo<i Sia aTevanrwv eTTijlverai, 
peTaaTpe'^a<i rpv yvdoptjv . .) and then suddenly halted ip /Badec toV«, where 
he divided Ids army and placed the .stronger division under the command of 
Philaretos for the defence of the frontier, while he himself turned north- 
wards,^ preferring a cooler climate. After pa.ssing over rough and mountain- 
ous country, he reached a place called Anthias, a fertile and well-watered 
spot amidst high mountains. It should be looked for in the watershed south 
of Mezur Dagh. Thence he proceeded to cros.s Mount Tauros, called by the 
inhabitants Modfoupoy,” i.e. Mezur Dagh (Arabic Jabal Mazur), and passing 
a second time over the Euphrates entered KeXeo-Ap (Acilisene, Skyl. 
KeXr^pvp), which is accurately described as separated from Mezur Dagh by 
the river. While encamped here lie received intelligence that Philaretos had 


’ Thu ciosiiiigof ilurail Tchai not ineiitionc-d, but must be assumeil. 
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been defeated by the Turks and the routed troops soon arriv^ed at his camp, 
fleeing by way of Anthias and Meznr Dagh. The Turks pursued for some 
distance, but finding the country impracticable for light horsemen, they 
turned back, crossed the Euphrates above Mclitene, and o\'er-ran Cappadocia 
in their usual manner, making for the populous but defenceless city of 
Iconium (Konia). Ronianus rallied his forces and determined to intercept 
their return. His first plan was to “lead hi.s army through the town of 
Keramon to the banks of the Euphrates as far as Melitene,” but it was 
pointed out that this route ran through a deserted and pillaged district where 
supplies would be hard to obtain, and that time would be wasted in traversing 
ground "where it was necessary to march in single file. The route indicated is 
not clear, but apparently it crossed Mezur Dagh towards Murad Tchai and 
Melitene.^ In any case he abandoned this idea and marched through 
Koloneia and the Armeniac Theme to Sebasteia, i.c. by the road Satala — 
Koloueia — Nicopolis — Sebasteia. At Sebasteia he learned that the Turks 
were marching through Lycaonia and Pisidia ou their way to Iconium - and 
so he advanced to Herakleia — Kybistra (Eregli), by the road through 
Oaesareia [ IV. (I)] and thence by Tyana to Herakleia [ II. (8) U\. Hearing 
at this point that the Turks had sacked Iconium and were returning, he 
despatched a detachment to Cilicia to effect a junction with Katatourios, the 
governor (“duke”) of Antioch, whom he recpiested to secure the passes east 
of Mopsuestia (Missis). The Turks marched 8ta roov —eXevKeia^ op&v 
and, as they emerged into the plain of Tarsus, they were attacked by the 
Armenian inhabitants but esca 2 >ed, with the loss of their booty, through 
Cilicia. Being informed by Greek captives that a force was awaiting them at 
MojDsuestia, they avoided the town and after a short halt at Blatilibas 
(Baltolibas, Skyl.) hurriedly crossed Amanos (to Sap^avBiKov cpot;) by the 
Syrian Gates to Aleppo. Eomanus learning of their escape at Claudiopolis, 
whither he had advanced to meet them, left a force to operate against other 
Turkish bands and returned to Constantinople. 

The First Crusade in 1097.® Routes : Nicaea — Dorylaiou — Iconium — 
Herakleia (Eregli) ; thence . to Tarsus — Adana — Syrian Gates — Antioch 
[under II. (3) h etc.] ; Herakleia — ^Caesareia — Kokusos — Germaniceia — 
Antioch [II. (3) I and II. (1) o]. 

After the capture of Nicaea, the Crusaders proceeded by Dorylaion and 
Iconium to Herakleia — Kybistra, which was evacuated by the Turks on their 
appiroach. At this point the army divided. Baldwin and Taucred with their 
own following marched southward by Podaudos and the Cilician Gates to 
Tarsus, which they caprtured without difficulty ; whereupon Adana (Addana, 


^ Keramon can hardly be connected with to [II. (3) V\. 

Kipaixiinov on the Zarmik, the most e.astcrly 3 j have followed the accounts of the Latin 
tributary of Tokhma Sir (ilelas) flowing past writers in Jliguc's Putrul. Lat. vols. elvi. 
ileliteue (Theoph. Cont. 2bS). (Guihert) and civ. ^Rob. JIou., Tudebodius, 

- The Tuiks therefore took their favourite etc.), 
route by Caesareia [I. (1)] and thence to Iconium 
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Eu'J. CaEoiii.\ Athena. Giiihcrt 7i?.S etc.) and Mup'Ut-iua 'called IMami.'^tra, 
Mainv.sta, ilauustra} \ ulnntarily surrendered. From l\I()ji>iie>tia Ralduin 
laarched (through Amanu.s Gates) across the Euplirate^ tu F-des^a, t\hilc 
Tancred itrocceded bv the Syrian Gate', to Antioch. Leavin.,; Herahleia. tlu- 
larger portion of the Frankish army under Rayni(in<l. Bolienioiid anil (iodtrey 
took a longer route. They entered the •Armenian country,' and marehing liy 
Tyana tocvards Caesareia reached a certain fortress on an inijucgmdile site, 
tvhich tliey made no attempt to take. This fort is not Tyana ( in the plain) but 
Kt'zistra ;seo oil II. (3j ?<). mod. Zengibar Kalesi. half an hour tve.st of Develi 
Kara Hissar. ■■ a .striking mediaeval castle on a loftv t\vo-])< aked hill .... 
which has been (jirob. nut correctly) identified with N'ora. where Eunieues 
defied Antigonus in 3-0 n. e.’’ (Hogartli in Sir 0. Wilson's HimiE'OoIj 103;- 
After passing Kyzistra they reached Caesareia. where they were welcomed by 
the inhabitants. They thus took the route traver.sed by Eomanus in lOCO 
(in the opposite direction). At Caesareia tliey turned again towards Antioch. 
Mareliing no doubt by tlie Kuru Tchai pa.ss, tliey arrived finst at Plasteutia, 
a town .situated in a beautiful and fertile country (multao pulchritudiuis ct 
situs uberrimi civitatem), which liad been besieged in vain by the Turks fur 
three wcek,s before the arrival of the C'ru.saders, who were received with open 
gates. Plastentia is evidently the Armen. Ahlastha, Syriac Ablestin, 
which has usually Leeii identified witli Albistan, but should apparently be 
placed in the upper Saros valley. Tliouce tliey moved oiiward.s to Co.von 
(Gidhcrt, 730; Coxan, TtaltioiK 770 ; Cosor, Eoh. Mon. C9.5), ic. Getiksun — 
Kokusos, wliich was at tliat time in a very floun.'?liiug condition.- From 
Geukstiu tliey marched towards llarash by a route ,so exceedingly difficult 
that it calls forth from the monk Tudebodius such choice epithets as i.Uahulicu, 
ccnxraln uwnto.iica. It is de.'^cribod as a narrow path .(arctus et uimi.s scrupeus 
calles praeruptus, Gaihcrt'., so broken and steep that everybody alike had to go 
on foot and it was impossible to pas.s by the man in front. It is evident, 
then, that they did not take the jtass traversed by Basil in S77 and by 
Romaiius in l(,iCb, i.c. the Ayer Bel pass by Kallipolis and Padasia, which by 
general testimony is by far the easiest road tbrougli the eastern Tauros (see 
the iiitere.'ting account by Hogarth, Mod. and Aac. Eoud-s in. Ea.d. Asia Mino'n, 
p. 20), but the route by Gebeu along Kursulu Su and round Dolaman l)agh 
to tlie Jihun — Pyramos and thoiice to Marasli. In the description of this 
jiass in Sir C. Wilson’.s T/to/'/lioc/., ilr. Hogarth says, ‘‘it crosses the .sijurs of 
Dolaman Dagh by a very difficult rocky patli. The descent to the Kursulu 
Su which has run, with seveial talk, througli a deep chasm, is verv .steep, and 
there is an crpially bad ascent, the jjath being in places onii/ a foot icidc ” (p. 
2ilj. Gonijiaro the words u.sed by Robert, the monk of Reims, who gives a 
\ ivid account of the soldiers despair, ‘Seinita non ain'ph.n-i rjiiam unius pidis 
spiitii, dilatahatur’ ^p. Gb-5).- 

’ I ii, iiaiii'. 1 ' giv' II Jiy BaMiii.'. ’■ Von ilultke, i|Uote(l }iy Hogartli in 

ill i|u i riat maxiin.r ubort.a.s iiti^uo btijiata iiiul Anc. lO.ad'., p, 20, di}SL*ribo.s tlie road 
urmiibiH bonis au.re nobis > rant ucee3s.ari.a,’ fiom ifarasli to Geuksun as difticult. This may 
Tulr-b. l.r, ; .so Guibi.it, ete. have been the route he took. 
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After emeroiiiff from this ‘ exsecrata montanea,’ the Crusaders reached 

O o 

ilarash (ifarasim, Lluihert and Ilob. Mon.: Marusitu, Tiuld’.), where they were 
hospitably received, and after a day’s rest proceeded to^s'ards Antioch. 


JJaii/’s camjiaimi of 872^ (Theoph. Cout. 207 ff., Kedr. 207 fl). Routes: 
Military Road to Tephrike [IT. (3)]; thence by . (2) h to Gurun aud [by 
I. (1)] to Dereiide aud over the hills to R. Zarimk (west ol Meliteue). 

In 872 Basil inarched against the Paulicians by the Dorylaion 
Sebasteia road to Tephrike. Failing to take the town, he captured several 
of their fortresses, the most important being Abara — Amara on the Sivas 
Dereiide road (supra). As he marched southwards along this road, Tarauta - 
Derende submitted and its submission was followed by the surrender of 
Lokana — Lykandos. From Derende he then crossed the bill-country between 
the Tokhma Su (Melas) aud the Sultan Su (Arab. Karakis) to a position on 
the river Zarnuk (supra), south-west of Meliteue, sending a detachment 
against Zapetra (Tiran Sheher) aud Saino.sata— Sainsat. M"hen this detach- 
ment returned, he marched on Melitene. The Emir’s forces sallied out to meet 
him but were defeated aud shut u^i within their walls. It was hopeless, 
however, to attempt to besiege the strongly fortified town and Basil marched 
northwards again through the Paulician territory by way of Argaous 
Argoyan, which he captured. Seyeral other forts were taken in the country 
between Argaous aud Arauraca (which seems to be the place meant by 
Ararach — Rachat). and Basil then returned home. Tephrike was taken and 
the Paulician community crushed in the following year (n,3). 


EXCURSUS. 

The Royal Road. 

Before discussing the line of the Royal Road from Caesareia eastwards, 
it is well to have realised the importance of the route by Herpa, Tzaman- 
dos-Azizie, Melitene, and over the Euphrates at Tomisa throughout the 
Byzantine period and apparently also in the la.st two centuries B.C., as 
reported by Strabo on the authority of Artemidorus (supra on I. 2). 
After passing Tomisa, the road to Persia would naturally turn south by 
Amida-Diarbekr aud along the left (north) bank ol the Tigris, much in the 
line assigned t(;i it in thi,s part by Kiepert. The distance from the first 
crossing of the Ilalys to the Eu 2 Jhrates by this road will be found to cor- 
respond approximately to the II9J parasangs (358-5 stadia) which Herodotus 
Itinerary (V. 52) gives as the whole distance for Kappradokia and Kilikia 
(to the Euphrates). 

Why then should this line for the Royal Road be doubted ? Largely 


1 Discu.-,.SL-d in Chas. Utv., l.c. i)p. 136 If., and only sunimarisL-d Iiero in the l.riefest possible 


manner. 
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because of the so-called ‘ Kilikian cjuestion’ in Hdt.’s account of the road, 
i.c. the extraordinary fact that while Kapjtadokia is crossed only in twent}’- 
eight stages (104 par. or 3120 stadia) the large district of ' Kilikia,’ 
extending to the Euphrates, requires only three stages (151 par. or 465 
stadia). Xow considering the large size of Hdt.’s ‘Kilikia’ which extends 
on one side to the Halys (I. 72), on another to Euphrates (Y. 52), and also 
down to the Cyprian Sea (V. 49), the shortness of the distance across 
Kilikia reasonably excites suspicion. It is jtossible then that the distances 
are wrongly distributed between the two dCtricts. This might be due (a) to 
corruption in the text : for it is admitted that the text of the Itinerary 
is corrupt at least in one place (de la Barre’s emendation) and probably in 
another (Stein’s transposition of the three Armenian rivers to Matieiie). 
Or (h) it might be due to inisconcej^tions on the part of Hdt. His knowledge 
of the Eoyal Road is derived not from oi/rr? but from some unknown authority. 
But in one point Hdt. has misconceived his authority. The Si^al irvXai and 
cjivXaKTJjpta passed by the traveller on the borders of Kapjoadokia and 
Kilikia must almost certainly refer to the guard at the Cilician Gates. Hdt. 
therefore crynccivcd the road to pass through the Gatos into maritime Kilikia 
either because he confused the guard at the Kilikian frontier with the guard 
at the Cilician Gates or because he has put ‘ together two separate and un- 
connected facts : he has 2 Jut the guard of the Cilician Gates on the Royal 
Road, and ho has connected the ‘‘ Royal Road ” therefore with maritime 
Cilicia (Y. 49) wherea.s it crossed Caitpadocian Kilikia (Y. 52)’ (Ramsay, 
at. and Ihslt. of Phrygia, I. p. xiv. «.). Such an initial error would lead to 
other distortions of the facts before him, in order to bring them into harmony 
with the first misconception. We are familiar with the manner in which 
modern writer.s, more scientific than Hdt., often strain facts to make them 
fit into a theory. But apart from this supposition as to the iTvXai, 

Hdt., while very likely retaining the whole distance (1194 par.), may have 
modified the Kilikian distances ^ to suit his own ideas of ‘ Kilikia,’ which of 
course he would believe to be right! ‘Kilikia’ with Hdt. is no very 
definite region ; it is the ‘ land iiihabiteil by the Kilikians’ as Assyria is that 
inhabited by the Assyrians, and Egypt by the Egyptian.s (II. 17), — a con- 
venient cloak for ignorance. Apiiarently it is made to extend to the Hal vs 
and Eujdirates, just because these were the two great dividing lines in 
Eastern Asia Minor of which he knew, though his knowledge was vague 
enough. But is ‘ Kilikia,’ after all, a large district in hk conception? The 
distance between the Halys, the Euphrates, and the Cyprian Sea must have 
been fur him exceedingly small. The source of the Halys must have been 
near tlio Eiqihrates, for it divides Lower Asia gk OaXdcrcrg^ Trj<{ uvtlov }vvTrpov 
e’v Tov Evfea'on ttovtov (I. 72) ; and it is only five datts’ journey across this 
'nnrrciii' (!j. Keed wo be surprised then that, with conceptions like 

tlie-.e to accommodate, ‘Kilikia ’ is crossed in three stages of 15.1 jiarasangs ? 
The Kilikia of Hdt.’s authority — if Kilikia was mentioned bv him — may 


i.c. if lii^ .lutliority mentioned Kilikia. 
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have extended to Halys and Euphrates, and he may have given 119i par. as 
the whole distance for Kappadokia and Kilikia from the first crossing of the 
Halys to the Euphrates. If so, his conception of Kilikia ditfered entirely 
from the Kilikia of the old well-marked and natural division between 
Ivappadok (the country between Tauros and Euxiiie, Euphrates and Halys), 
Kilik (the sea-board country south of Tauros and west of Amanos) and 
Kumukh (Koramagene) ; according to which the Royal Road would not pass 
through Kilikia at all (on an}' theory now held).i We may note that this 
older division is reflected in Hdt. e.<j. v. -ID, vii. 91, and that the inclusion of 
‘ Posideion on the borders of Syria ’ (iii. 91), i.c. of the strip of coast fringing 
Amanos, is consistent with the older conception and constitutes no argument 
for the inclusion of Komniagcne in Kilikia. 

From all these considerations it woidd seem that an undue importance 
has been attached to the ‘ Kilikian question ’ in discussions on the course of 
the Royal Road. Various solutions of this question are possible : and we 
must look outside Hdt. for evidence as to the line of the road. 

An ingenious theory, which endeavours to explain the three Kilikian 
stages, has been lately put forward by Mr. Hogarth and accepted by others 
(see Macan’s Sdt. iv. — vi., vol. II. pp. 299 ft'.). This theory brings the road 
from Pteria either in a direct line to the head of the Tokhma Su, and thence 
by Derende to Melitene, or by a detour to Caesareia — Mazaka and east to 
Melitene (as advocated in this paper) : but instead of crossing at Tomisa the 
road is made to turn south from Isoli and run up the basin of the Gerger 
Tchai by Kiakhta to Saniosata, where it crosses the Euphrates and runs 
across the desert south of Mount Amasius to Nisibis and thence to Nineveh, 
&c. The difficulties of such a route over Tauros to Samosata and then 
through the desert to Nisibis, when an easier and more direct route is open, 
do not predispose one in its favour. What are its advantages ? (1) It claims 
to solve the ' Kihkian question ’ by making the distance between the spine of 
Tauros (the frontier of Kappadokia and Kilikia) to Saniosata represent the 
three Kilikian stages of Hdt. Obviously this solution is reached only by an 
arbitrary interpretation and limitation of Hdt.’s ‘ Kilikia,’ which makes 
it include Kommageue while denying that it extends north of Tauros. Put 
if Hdt. says that Kilikia extends to the Euphrates, he also says that it 
extends beyond the Halys, o? piet Bia KiXiKia^ (i. 72) : and the inclusion of 
Posideion (iii. 91) does not support the extension beyond Amanos to 
Komniagene. The reconciliation with Hdt., therefore, di.sappears. (2) It 
claims to be supported by Strabo’s account (p. G63) of the Koivij dSd? to the 
east. The account, however, after Tomisa, is far from clear. At this point 
there is a break in the description, where Strabo cites the authority of 
Eratosthenes as confirming Artemidorus’ account of the subsequent route to 
India and refers to Polybius ; we note a vagueness and a lack of sequence in 
the following words as compared with the description of the Ephesus- 


' If Hilt.’s authority was an official document, sliould we not expect it to be based upon 
this division ? 
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Caesareia section; and it look^ as if Strabo liaJ mixed up or fused togetlier 
two .separate rautes, one cro.ssiiig the Euplirates at Tuiuisa aud another 
■' beginning at Samosata ’ (wbicli is not de-ScTibed and may simply have joined 
the former road at Amida. so that it would be possible to make a Oxlnu.r by 
Sarrmsata'. Anyhow the description is not at all clear. The road goes ‘ to 
the Euphrates lafarai Tuniiiu id Soplica-'.' Mr. Hogarth explains that the 
meaning is that the road ‘ touched Euphrates opposite to Tomisa but did not 
cro.s.s the river.’ But Strabo does not say this ; fur surely his words ought 
plaiulv to mean that the road crosses to Tonihsa. Then he goes on ; ra 8’ 
eV’ eiidei'ai tovtoh [Top/crot? ? and the dat. fie-^pL t;]? ’IdSt/cPji ni aura 
hceirai Ka'i irapa rep ’Apre/j.. airep xa't irapa rm ’Eparoa-0iret . . . ap^erai, 
Be [subject ? enro Sap-ocraTtov . . . eh 8e ^apocr. utto ro)v opcov t)}? 
KawTraSo/r/av tow Trepl Topicra virepdevri tov Tafpoi' crTaBiovi e'ipriKe 4-5U. 
The la.st statemmit is incorrect : it is about 0-50 stadia. Mr. Hogarth explains 
the discrepancy by su 2 opo.sing that '■ Strabo reckons from the spine of Taurus 
on the right bank lower down tlian Tomisa, which is not in Cafijjadocia at 
all ' : it must at least be admitted that utto royv opu>v ri}? Kaww. twu 
Trepl HopLaa is a singular way of expressing it. 

But in any case, even if the description were cpiite clear, we have to 
renietnbcr that this ^vas a trad', route and that the Royal Road was not a 
traile-route but a road for administrative luirjwses, a road for couriers. The 
line of a later trade-route would be determined by ditferenc considerations ; 
thus, for example, the Royal Road along the U 2 )per Hermos is so difiScult 
that it coidd never have been chosen as a caravan-route. Lastlv, the Roman 
biidge at Kiakhta need only show the imjiortance of this district in a scheme 
of frontier defence ainl the road, if it existeil, would be used for this 
jjurpose.- It is hard therefore to .see that thi.s route affords any evidence fur 
the line of the Persian Roya.l R'W.d. 

J. G. C. Axdersox. 


1 It ouglit to be ra 5’ eV’ e60. toutois, etc. cation of tlie west bank uf the Euplirates in 

- Cf. the importance attaihel to the foitifi- Amm. ilarcoll. xviii. 7 {sejjra iii.'. 
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THE TEXT OF THE HOMERIC HYMXS. 


Part III. 


Ix tlie first two parts of this treatise, vol. xv. p. 136 sc[. and 251 I 
discussed the relation of the MSS. of the Homeric Hymns, and the history 
of the text so far as it could be inferred from them. Incidentally to this in 
Part II. a number of observations were offered on jrassages where the reading 
of the MSS. differed. I now, by way of completion, comment on lines -where 
the MS. testimony is unanimous. My notes are critical, and do not aim at 
more than noticing passages where there is or has been doubt as to the 
reading or the sense. For historical and archaeological information I make 
constant reference to the excellent commentaries of Ilgen (1796), Baumeister 
iT86(.l), and Genioll (1S86). to which, failing the discovery of new sources, it 
is unlikely that much will be added. Gemoll’s book is particularly valuable 
for the care with which the literature is summarised. I refer also frecpiently 
to the latest text of the Hymns, published at Oxford in 1896, for which, as 
Mr. D. B. Monro has been kind enough to declare {Classical Bcviev:, Dec. 
1896), I am mostly responsible. It is but the truth to .state that the edition 
owes a great part of what value it may have to Mr. Monro s unrivalled 
judgment and feeling for Homer. To this edition the present treatise may 
serve as Pro- and Epilegomena. Other works upon the Hymns in general 
there have hardly been since 1S8G, if we except reviews ot Mr. Goodwin’s 
edition (1893), and of this last text; these together with other periodical 
literature are referred to below. Tl\\e hide c Honicricus. A^ipendie Iliiiiiiwruiii 
Vomluhi continens, 1895, by A. Gehriug, is a very useful concordance, spoiled 
however to some extent by faulty method. 

Befrre proceeeling to the Hymns in detail, it may be well ter meutiwi 
two principles of criticism which have been lately advanced by authoritative 
^eholars. Professor Tyrrell, in a brilliant review of Mr. Goodwin’s edition, 
{Hennathena, ix. p. 31) says: ‘rve believe that the only theory on whicli we 
can account for the present condition of the text is the assumption that 
lacunae constantly interrupt the narrative.’ I am inclined to believe that 
such an assumjrtion, if it is intended as a practical guide for our dealings 
with the text, can only be admitted under very conditions. In 

textual criticism, as elsewhere, our argument must proceed from the known 
to the unknown, and our inferences of what took place in the period before 
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our MSS. ought to start from the phenomena that we can observe in them. 
Ill a list which will be found in vol. xv. p. 272—1, I have collected the 
omissions in the different MSS. of the Hymns. It is clear that among these 
the proportion that are due to obvious graphical causes is \ astly greater than 
those for which no apparent reason can be assigned. I could easily iucrease 
the field of my induction. The inference seems sound, and is confirmed by 
all that we know of uncials and papyni.s, that the same holds of MSS. of 
all ages. Now the actual fact occurring in a particular MS. and the scojie 
that is allowed a modem scholar in reconstituting one, are very diti'erent 
things. The critic is bound by probability, and a low percentage of jiroba- 
bility practically disappears for him. Thus M may omit Aii. 23-73 without 
apparent cause, but the critic cannot make any MS. have omitted fifty lines 
ant'wliere he pleases. That fifty lines may have been omitted anywhere 
cannot be disproved ; but it is a possibility that the critic is debarred from 
making any overt use of. All that a critic may allow himself — a critic who 
jjreseuts suggestions for serious readers and wishes bis conjectures to have a 
chance of permanence — is to assume a moderate omission conditioned by 
homoeoteleuton, homoearchon, or some similar external cause. And, to clinch 
his suggestion, he should be able to fill his own lacuna by a verse or verses 
which should in this way explain tlieir omission. I have, with however little 
success, endeavoured to do this. Wider lacunae than this are incommensnr- 
ablo ; nor do I find that the interpretation of the Hymns would demand such 
assumptions could they be legitimately made. In one place only 41.5 

sliould I be inclined to Lave recourse to such an expedient — and this is 
only equivalent to a confession of impotence. The text does not explain 
itself, no alteiatiou of the words is satisfactory, in despair we say ‘something 
is lost.’ But what, and how much, it is impossible to define. 

Another expedient is proposed by Professor Arthur Ludwich (in the 
preface to his edition of the Hynin to Hermes. Regiinont. 1S90/91), that of 
transposition. This method appears to me to possess less justification than 
the last. In mediaeval MSS. the scribes, who passed over a corruption or an 
omi.s.''ion with serenity, seem to have been peculiarly^ awake to dislocations ; I 
may refer to the JrAvnuil of Philology, xxii. p. 181, where it is shown with 
what care the diorthotes of Lanr. xxxii. 9 rearranges the dislocated text of 
Ajjollonius Pihodius. I think, as in the other case, we are bound to infer 
equal care in the earlier centuries. A palliation is sometimes brought to 
cloak the naked act of jrerimiting lines ; it is said that lines often fell out of 
a MS ., and being added in the margin, were, when the piarticular MS. in its 
turn came to be copied, inserted in a wrong place in the resulting text. This 
is at best sjjeeial pleading, for if you want to transpose a given line or couplet, 
what ground have you to assume this line or couplet have been assigned by 
Providence to this accident ? Really, there is no palaeographical justification 
whatever for such procedure ; and it is better to call things by their names, 
and say that vheu we transpose we do so at the bidding of our personal 
judgment. On a .small scale, and under the same conditions as omission, we 
do find transpositions in MSS. ; e.g. Ajj. 41 is read by the D family in the place 
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of 30, because 35 and 40 both end in opo? alirv, and therefore transposition 
of small passages, under these conditions, may occasionally be admitted. The 
wandering eye, however, was far more prone to omit than to exchange : the effect 
of homoeoteleuton, etc. in causing omission in prose is enormous, as anyone 
may see by reading the apjoaratus to Stein’s ‘ Herodotus ’ ; in the Iliad MSS. 
omissioiis are so common as to be almost negligible. Transpositions on 
the other hand are comparatively rare, nor, to take another argument, did the 
Alexandrines employ the expedient on any large scale. 

I will take this opportunity of noticing Dr. Hermann Hollander’s tract 
‘ Uelcr die nca Iclraiiit gcosordenen Handschriften dcr IwiueriscJicn HijuiiUii’, 
Osnabrtick, 1895. The learned author, to whom belongs the indisputed credit 
of first classifying the MSS. of the Hymns, deals here with the subject that 
occupied part of Part I. of this treatise. Upon the general cpiestion of the 
place that these new MSS. are to hold I am glad to see that we are agreed. 
On some points however I find myself differing. These I will briefly discuss. 
P. 6 Hollander, speaking of Goodwin’s edition, says it would have been better 
if the editor had confined him.self to a smaller number of MSS. ‘ Welchen 
IrVert hat es, dass man die Lesarten von 13 Codices der 7r-Klasse findetl’ 
he asks, and suggests that P (Vat. Pal. 179) might represent the family. To 
me it appears that in the case of late and admittedly corrupt MSS., their 
testimony is e.ssential ; by this means the accidental is separated 
from the material. If P, as Hollander suggests in his note, were the actual 
parent of the Paris family then naturally the others might be neglected; but this 
has to be proved. P has this peculiarity, that it can be dated approximately; 
the year of Mauetti's death (1459) is a terminus ad cpiem before which it 
must have been ■written. Otherwise it seems to me one of a family. There- 
fore in Mr. Goodwin’s edition I printed in full the evidence that 1 had upon 
the Paris family; in the text of 1896 I denoted their concurrence by the letter 
p. P. 10, 11, it is maintained that S (Vat. ISSO) is an apograph of the copy 
of the ed. pr. which is in Laurenziana. That the ed. pr. agrees in many places 
Avith S (and At D) I have pointed out in my first part, jr. 157, B; but I 
regarded the ed. pr. rather as composed with the help of S and similar MSS. 
than as a source for them. According to Hollander the Laurentian copy has 
marginal readings entered in writing and at least one important correction of 
the text {g/evoifirjv for y’ ipoifiriv, jlp. 65), and these MS. additions agree Avith 
S. The coincidence is interesting, and that there is a connection betvA'een the 
tAvo documents can hardly be denied. But it appears more probable to me 
that a possessor of the Laur. ed. pr. copied readings out of S into it, than that 
the contrary process took place. For (1) Hollander admits S has various 
readings of its OAvn Avhich are not in the ed. pr. (2) of S’s peculiarities one at 
least, evi3a)\o ere, Ajh 54, is corrupt as it stands, and therefore Avas probably in 
the archetype of S ; but it is not in the ed. pr. (3) if S Avere an apograph ol 
the ed. pr. Ave should expect to find it a sixteenth century ilS. like G, a real 
instance of a copy from the printed text. But S is Avell AA'itliin the fifteenth 
century, and may have been written before 1488. P. 24 note. I regret 
that I misunderstood Hollander’s classification. I take the opportunity of 
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stating my otvn, to which I hold; it will bo elucidated by a dcninia, accident- 
ally iirnitted in part II., which is now jireseuted. I make 4 classes, I, M; 2, 
= ELHT and the minor members At DS c-d. pr. HTK ; o, v = marginalia of 
' ; 4 Par. or p, the entire Paris family. 2, 3 and 4 are descended from a com- 
mon ancestor t. 





Fragment to Dionysus. 

I agree with most editors and E. Maas.s {Ihi'fsche Lltteratancitu’iKj, Aug. 
28, 1803) that the lines ([uoted by Diog. Sic. III. 6-5 are jtart of this Intmn. 

2. W 9 Se, TO. fxep rpidaoi irdprux; Tpierrjpi'oip alel. A verb is evidently 
wanted in the pn’otasis, and Mr. Goodwin’s dZev is so far justified. It may be 
siiupler to read ra plv as one word rdp-ev ~ erdpija-av. Translate ‘as three 
cuts were niaile, so shall men celebrate 3 'ou at three-yearR festivals.’ For 
the construotion ripveiv Bvo rpla k.t.X. ‘ cut into two, three ’ cf. Theocr. ix. 
25 o) Kpewi aero? aiTpdpv irevre Tapiov irevT ovaiv. On the dis- 

memberment of Dionysus-Zagreus see Preller, l.c. p. GSG Roscher, 
AusfuJi I'J. h ' i'joii. p. IU.57. The number of parts into which Dionysus was 
divided is it is true given bv the authorities as seven (Lobeck, Aphiop]iainii^, 
p. 557), but a different tradition will have been frllowed or established bv 
the Hvum-writer. who seems to have wished to account for the oro-iastic 

TpLerr-jpL^. 

4 — G, 7. It is impossible to deny, with ilaass, l.c., that these verses are 
alternatives ; cf vol. xv. p. 30d. 

1(1. eTTiXaOopevoi. Ruhnken emended eiriXpOopevov, comparing Dion, 
vii. 59. A slighter alteration would be eiriXrjBopei’m. cp 1S5 the MSS. vary 
between eKyeyaurt and eKyeyaStTa. 
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Demeter. 

This Hymn had until the present year received but little recent 
attention. Since Biicheler’s .separate edition in 1869, we have had Gemoll’s 
in 1880, but little magazine-literature, the mo.st important being Ludwich’s 
article Xcuc Jolirh. f. Phil. 1879 p. 31)3 sq. to which may be added the 
contribution of Wackernagel Rhein. Mus. 1889 p. 031, and Bloch Pliilolugus, 
1892 p. 65. Wegener’s long study Pkilulogiis 1870 p. 227 sq. is a sterile 
attempt at reconstruction. The programmes, collected up to 1886 by Genioll 
are not helpful. We have now the very useful edition by Vittorio Puntoni, 
Bologna 1896. From the editor’s critical method and aims I have expressed 
my dissent in the Classical Ecdeic, Nov. 1896, but I recognise with gratitude 
his conservative text and exhau.stive variorum commentary, and in the 
prolegomena I have prolited by many acute observations. The latest account 
of the myth is by Leo Bloch, in Roscher’s Lexicon pp. 1284 — 1379 (Kora 
und Demeter). I should mention also a work of veiy difterent quality, Mr. 
Pater’s profound and beautiful essay on Demeter in his Grcclc Studies, Oxford 
1895. Mr. Farnell’s recent Cults of Greek States deals with Hecate (vol. ii.). 

The Hymn to Demeter is contained in a single document. Criticism 
of this Hymn therefore is on a different footing to that of the 
others, and at its freest ; if the Mosquensis contained nothing else, bounds 
could hardly be set to it. Fortunately we arc able to control and ascertain 
the peculiarities of the MS. by comparison with the rest through the greater 
irart of the other hymns. This has been done in Parts I. and II. to which 
I may refer the reader. For convenience I repeat here the conclusion there 
arrived at. The Mosquensis was seen to be a MS. of independent origin, 
containing a large percentage of peculiar readings. It had been deeply 
corrupted in the course of transmission and presented many voces nihili and 
impossible forms, some slightly corrected, but most in their native roughness, 
emissions owing to homoeoteleuton were frcMpient. Instances of gross corrup- 
tion are such as Siuga-t for -^Xatugcri, €K0>]aofiai lor T€^vi]cxofj.ai, 8vcrK\ee lor 
SvarjXeye, in gq tov Se for eK/Sgr ovBe, tV’ dfigTOiv (or ijrilSqTopes.veodqXeav 
dyKoXaipqv for veodgXeos aynaXov vXqs- See vol. xv. p. 143—5. That 
similar depravation had attacked M in the Demeter-hymn we know from the 
passage 419 sq., which exists nearly identically in Hesiod llieog. 351 sg. In 
the Hymn the following corruptions are seen to have taken place : poeia for 
poBeia, pgXoSocTTi] for p.>]\6l3oaLS, WKvpOq for MKvpog, aKarua-Tq for dnda-Tq, 
TaXa^avpq for yaXa^avpq. Moreover in lines that are unguaranteed by any 
external evidence there are impjossible and unmetrical words, 12 /ewSr? r, 
228 e-n-qXcTLijai, 261 iroLqaaaa (for Troujaa), 267 (Twav^gceova , 299 inda-a, 
430 SpeiropLeug. The character of M is therefore, as one might expect, the 
same in Demeter as in the other Hymns. Emendation therefore must 
proceed upon these lines and expect to find small omissions and gross 
unconcealed corruptions, to be healed witli a free hand. 

10. Bavgaarov yav coa-a a eS as Tore ircicriv eSecrdai. Tore is retained 
H.S. — VOE. -XVII. E 
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by Puntoni and no doubt can be translated. Goodwin’s to 76 however gives 
a far more natural and Homeric turn, and the alteration is insignificant. 

12, 13. Tov /cal eiTTO e/carov /cdpa i^ejrecf/v/cei 

/cTwSi? T oSpf) 'rrd<; S' onpai'o? evpv^ virepOe 

K/jmSei (Paihnken), Ki-jmevT (Lndwicli) /cv/c\(p 'Ui (Goodwin) are all too far 
from the text : /ca/Sda'i (Mitscherlich) might stand, if it were established 
that the woi'd is used of the heads of other flowers beside the poppy. The 
solution however, is given by Tyrrell’s pSia-r’ 6Sp>; {Htj'uiatlicna, l.c. 
p. 34) ; the emendation j^reserves every letter of the MS. even to the 
circumflex upon S>. The syllable fell out, as many syllables have in M, 
see vol. XV. p. 144. Crasis as Tyrrell observes is not to be tabooed in epos ; 
cf. 227 /cov. Hesiod, Thcog. 447 oXi'ycov ^p/dei /cal e/c ttoWcop peiova dp/cep, 

Ar. Fii.r. 1282 /cav^dat; ittttcop (Kinkcl, JEj/ic. Graec. F/'ugmcnla , p. 70). 

For the construction oSgl] d^ei, cf. e 50 i 210. That M here ‘ manum 
emendatricem exjierta est ’ is really too much for Baumeister to ask us to 
believe. 

17. 'Svcriov dp TreSlov. I am sorry to see that the unhappy suggestion 
pdarop or pecraarov for 'Svaiov is retained in the last edition of Preller’s 
Griech. Mijtliologk, p. 758 n. 3; no support is given it in Bloch’s article, 
although it pleased Baumeister and is gravely registered by Biicheler and 
Gernoll. The jmofessional critic is an insufferable creature ; he avenges his 
own ignorance on the document. So this Hymn is to be deprived of its one 
geographical indication because there was more than one Nysa, and Gernoll 
ejects [\vpmTTg from Ap. 251 and 291, the earliest mention of the name in 
Greek literature, because the connotation of the term is uncertain. Why 
not banish 'EX\a? from the IHad, and in short bring all historical documents 
down to the level of the critic’s intelligence ? Tojrography is sacrificed with 
e([ually light heart at v. 99 by Wolf, who ttrrned llapOepup cf/peari into Trap 
Qeicp (f/peari and the clumsy gash is accepted by most editors. 

22, 23 oi/Si TTg dOapdra/p ovSe Ovgro/p dpOpd/iruip 
g/coverev (f)(opf)<s ovS’ dykaoKapiroi iXaiai. 

Neither gods nor men nor olives heard her cry, for the first two were far 
off, and the trees were deaf. I venture to difler from Professor Tyrmll and 
many critics, who consider the introduction of trees in this conte.xt impossible. 
The partieijration (or non-participation) of Nature in human feelings is 
freipieutly assumed in Latin poetry, see Edognm, i. 38, x. 1.3, and many 
parallels given by Forbiger. Our present passage simply proves that the 
notion is earlier than one usually supposes. I find Ignarra was of this view 
and the English translator Robert Lucas, who painfully renders 

Alas! nor god nor man would hear her erv, 
whilst e’en the grove itself denie.s rejilv. 
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Of the conjectures for eXaiai, I can only say, with great respect for their 
learned authors, that one is worse than the other. Puntoni relieves me from 
mentioning them. 

Olives are natural features of any Mediterranean landscajDe ; Proserpine’s 
flowers grew in the fields among them. The epithet ayXaoKapTroi needs no 
justification (jj 115 X 58 it is used of apple-trees) but it is peculiarly appro- 
priate to the glossy black olive-berry when ripe. 

24 el fiT] Jlepaalov dvyarpp tWaXa ^poveovcra 
aiev ef dvrpov. 

Wackcrnagel’s oir] for el prj (Hhei/i. Mus. 44, p. 631) is most unnecessary 
and has not been accepted. 

37. I agree with most editors in accepting Hermann’s lacuna here ; the 
omission of the actual ciy, and the necessary antecedent to S’ put the case 
outside the limits of those to be noticed below. The sense required seems 
to be ‘ when she saw the light leaving her, rpyp^ae pev J\ep(Te<^6v'r], p'^rjaav B’ 
opeeov Kopv<paL’ 

46. ovT olavoiv Ti<i Tjj erpTvpo^ dyyeXo<; rfxBev. The repetition of Tp 
from 44 and the somewhat unusual accent are effective. Hei-mann’s common- 
place ovBe ri<; olavmp rp was preferred by editors until Gemoll. The 
principle of anomalia should play a far greater part than it actually does in 
metrical criticism. 

51-61 ttW’ ore Bp BeKclrp oi e-KpXvde (j>aipoXl^ ’Hco?, 
pvreTO oi 'E/cdr);, o-eXa? ev ^(elpeaaiv exovo-a. 

Ka'i pd oi dyyeXeovera ctto? (fxiTO (fyeoppaev re- 
TTorpca i^ppprpp, Spp<f)6pe, dyXaoBcope, 
t/? decov ovpapiap pe dpprSsp updpwTraip 
ppiraae Jlepaecfjoppp koX <top <j)lXop pKa^e 6vp6p ; 

(fycovpi; yap pKover , drdp ovk iBop otpBaXpoicnp 
o? Tf 9 epv (Toi B’ o)Ka Xeyco vrjpepTea irdpTa. 

W9 dp’ eipp 'E/faTT?' rrjp S’ ovk ppel/Sero pvdw 
'Pef?7? pvKopov OvyaTpp, dXX’ wKa avp avrp 
pi^’ aWopepa^ BaiBaf perd ^epcrti’ e^ovaa. 

This passage is treated by Puntoni, introd. pp. 3-9. His discussion 
contains many acute observations by which I have profited. He analyses and 
refutes the suggestions of modern scholars with much success, but towards 
the author of the Hymn his attitude is too much that of the giudice istmttore 
inviting a prisoner to reconcile his inconsistent statements. Such legal criteria 
have no application to literature at all, much less to a composition of the 
nature and the age of this Hymn. The difficulties of this Hecate-episode are 
concerned principally with dyyeXeovera v. 53 and erol B’ w/ca Xeyo} pppeprea 
TtapTa 58. The role that Hecate plays in this Hymn is as regards the 
develiipment of the action, useless: this is justly observed by Puntoni, p. 5. 
Her introduction both here and 438 sq. is doubtless due to the formal con- 
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secratecl i-tory as actually lepresentcd in the Mysteries, and here I will refer 
til the acute and .subtle observations fp. Oj in which Puutoni shows how a con- 
siM-rated stnrv inav fetter a poet who puts it into literary form. Critics how- 
ever have not been willing to accept this negative view of Hecate, awl have 
tried in this passage to eiaeiid or interpolate so as to make her offer practical 
advice to Demeter. The majority, following Hermann, assume an omission 
after ."iN in which a reference to Helios should be contained; ‘I know nothing, 
Imt Helios will tell vou ’ d again, ayyeXeovo’a in 53 is objected to because no 
ayyeXia is aetuallv given ; therefore diovaa, iyKOveovaa are proposed. 

I will briefly state my own view. Hecate, for all that her introduction 
into tile jioeiii may be due to the myth, is given a ceitain ijdo? by the poet. 
Slu' is an officious, well-meaning, nimse-like jierson, inefficacious, hut eager 
to ntbr as'i-itanee : the dignitied and serious Demeter ignores her entirely. 
Hecate now has an dyyeXlu. news, to otter : she is one of the two beings who 
Imard Kora's tiist sliriek : and this important information she comes to give. 
He] n.itural \olubility Imwever induces her to put the cart before the horse, 
and satisfy lic-r own eiiriosity before giving her ijiformation concisely. ‘Oh 
Deiiieter, who lias carried off Pm'sejihoue t I heard the cry, but that’s all I 
know : Von are certain to have the best and latest infonaatiuu.’ To which 
the il.mghter of llheia vouchsafed no answer, but tacitly allowed her to go 
with her on the rest of her jouriiev. 

d’o give this sense to v. ."iN one must construe Xiyu> Se croi TvdpTa vyjfxep- 
Tt'n T say that to tin e all things are immediately manifest [or, certain], 

I think that there is no essential difficulty in so doing, though no doubt it 
may st.irtle people familiar with the olil view. Not the lea.st advantage 
is that a g(. inline and indispiitahle value is juit U]iuii ojKa — a word that has 
heeii a stiimhling-hlock in most other interpretations. 

To ohjeet that Hecate only found Deineter on the ninth day is surely to 
introduce Considerations entirely foreign to this .sort of literature; on the 
other liaiid it is a real objection to the usual lacuna that it involvt'S the 
siru.'irioii of .Doiueter. a superior goddess, depending for counsel upon an 
inteiior, Hecate. 'Fhe ohjecrion that Hecate disajipears from the moment of 
finding Hellos till the return of I’erscphone is again false in sticli a conte.vt. 
If we .ire to I'l diici.' the jioetu to the Conditions ot an ordinary tale, the 
'itu.itioii is th.it Deiiieti-r h iving vainly smight hither and thither for eight 
davs. oil the nmlh betakes lierselt to the last resort ot the Homeric world, 
the all-seeiiio Hellos, s.at, ■guard alike i>t husbands and mothers, and on her 
wav thither is met by the ettger and iinin ee.ssary Hecate. 

I trust that these considerations may eomiuenil rheiiisi-lves to Signor 
I’untom ; 1 can hardlv e.xpect that they, or .auv other ai euiueiit will avail to 
ree.ail his disiuoiuhei mcnt of the poem. < hi the eonsfructioii ev t/v tap' ef. 
vol. ,\v. p. ifs.s. Dcia, ll'.l. 

7e. k'aTaCtpKdrai. 71 n-rrccTrev. The si.cond person aloae i- possible and 
llulinkeii emended KUTat tpKia I, oTrarTTfis. He '"line ot the eorinptioii is 

.r.i, 0 Iw j 7juf»>T€a ’rai^’Ta Ht ^ ttvIJ r 


‘ /’ / 


1 ha. 
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hardly an error of sense (as Hest. xxix. 3 vol. xv'. p. 2G8), since here the 
subject is very close. One must look rather to a .scribes-teiideiicy to separate 
adjoining vowels, r.ij. K <S2 ep-^eai ep-^erat, 1 15 vepeapaeai vepcapaerai. 
YiaTuhepKeai then having become KarahepKerai, o'jrcoTrai; followed suit. 
Somewhat similarly Aj). 7l uTip-paa) in ./• (vol. xv.. p. 2(i9j. 

GI. aiSeaaal pe 6eav crv irep. This is Ludwich’s excellent conjecture 
{Xi ih: Jalirii.f. Ph. 1871), p. 305) for dea<; virep: the other conjectures, collected 
in Puntoni, are unsatisfying; best in sense is Peerlkamp'.s 6em’ Beo^. but like 
the Dutch school generally it leaves entirely out of account the eviilence of 
the document. This is amply recognised by Ludwich ; Bedavirep gave Bedi; 
virep. 

85. dpcjil he Ttptfv \ eWa-y^ev wi rd irpSira Sidipi-^a Baer pot; erv^Brj. 
Ttppv has been altered into ripper and rtpfj — unnecessarily it would seem, for 
the sense ' about honour, he hath by hjt even as the partition was made ' is 
very prosy. I would take dpef)! as part of the following verb, whether eWa^ey 
or some other (for eXAfly-ez/ may have come Irmn .S7), and separated fiom it by 
tmesis: rippv would then be the direct accns.ativ e, and dp(f)l pos-.e.-s ilu. 
(piasi-iiiten.''ive sen.se ‘ fast, tight.’ For the order of the words ef lie's, lipji. 
7d dpr^l Se T>'p' ye | 'flpai KaWiKopoi uTecfxji’ dvBeaiv edipivviai. 

87. 70(^ perdvaieTaL (sic) rd)r thWayt Koiparo^ eivai. Puntoni ventures 
on one of his rare conjectures, peTavaierdeiv \ it is, I am sorry to say. wholly 
unnecessary, and the dirticulties raised .as to this part of the p<ieni are puie 
moonshine. The purely clerical correction of \ oss peTavaieidei shoiihl 
satisfv anyone. 

I)!). Ilapt^ezaVo (fipeart oBev vBpevoino iroXirat. For the meti'e of (j)ptaTi 
cf. beh,)W, lOl, 7rn\rt(7€Z'ta c’z'aA.z’yzczov, and k.a Roches rollection on H 2.'s5 
The ditticulty that Puntoni fp. 85) feels at the dative is surely illusory; see 
later on Aphr. 173 taip dpa KXirrhj. < )n Wolts irdp Bei'ro ippeart 1 h.ave 
spoken above; I tltid unexpected assistano' in E.aumeister, who.se words 
deserve all pttblicitv. 'Nei|ue omnino critici ililigeiitis esse videtur, voceni 
ditficilein explicatu WapBevdp pro corrujrta vel interprdata h.abere.' 8) ot 

niiUI ill. 

115. ovBe Bopoicri | TrzXz’d'? ; ei’Ba yvi'alKfii It Vioing held as 

certain that thi.s active form H' S. 51U iriKva 3rd pel’s, sing, cannot, be 
Used in a neuter sen.se, Voss s iri\raaat, .supported among other forms m the 
Lex.x, bv irlXvaTai. Ap. PJnA. iv. .'>!)2. and viroBdpvaaai ir 115 seems bettei 
than Hermann's iriXvd, which rests only on E !•!) w re crv irdi'TO-; ' caprd 
dBai-drov^ and is graphically farther from TrzXi’cz?; the syll.able ai :i' 
eiri i^paecrB 332,, W'us cui'iitted tloubtle.s.s from the etle*.'t of the hiatus. ^loie 
I’lr les.s parallel are J’/e'e/,/X, 13S8, Bdpva^ B' di’Bpcdircoi' irvKii'di; cjipeiUK 
wliere Bergk reads Bdpvaaai. capid<; the reading of 1) on z; lit!), the taiiaiU' 
ireipii ireipd<; cf> 459 s\.ri.stoph. Py. Kil. KarayeXdi R for KarayeXd^. 

119. T€Kj'a cbi'Xa- n've'i eirre yvvaiKmr BpXvrepucov A. By an lota k ontein 
healed thi' line. 1 1 'f. Hermann's cu re. tioii Trijpa pey a'i Binj-olcri foi ptya 
BvpTolai. lies. JJi'i'p, -)92 ) kill' the p.irelitlietic.'d Use of aim ei; ct. \ol. \v. 
p. 2''8, and Theocr. .x.xii. 54 xalpe ^eiv . dri<i earn'. I should be inclin'd 
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to stoj*) T€Ki’a a'tTive^ ecrre, jvvaiKoiv 9ij\vTepa(ov \ Doiiioter doc.s lujt 

know tlie girls’ names, and ad(lre‘>ses them by such deseiiption as she can 
give ; ‘ dear children of women, wliosoever ye be.’ 

122. efioc 7 ’ ovofj.’ eaTL. Fontein’s A»/co has been widely accepted 
and i> retained bv Piuitoni. It provides for the metre, and the enrriqdiuii is 
not unlike that of diBy]<: for dStj ot Ap. 70. Still a.s Demeter is called Apw 
alreadv in line 47 it seems better that here she should invent an epitljet 
whicli was not one of her read names; lier story is taLse, her name should be 
false also. But the matter is settled bt' Hesiod’s line, Upp. SoG, Sw? dyaOt], 
dpira^ Be KUKp, davuTOio Boreipa, where Bw(; is jdaiuly an adjective. The 
linguistic connection between the Hymns and Hesiod is palpable, cf. the 
statistics in Francke’s dissertation quoted below ; the list of Oceanides, 418 sq . ; 
and Jlcrw. 36, a literal parody of Oqq). 305. The necessary ph was supplied 
by Brunck. 

125 sq. ol pep eTrena 

prjl 007} QopiKopBe Karecr^eBov, ev0a yvpaiKe^ 
r'jirelpov eTrefSijcrap doWeef, >}Be Kal avToc 
BeiTTVOP eTTppTvvovro -rrapd -TTpypppena vrjoi. 

It is a difficult question whether Hermann’s lacuna after 127 is 
necessary. On the whole I think we may see in the passage only a 
compression of the usual formula (A 432 i 150, 547, p Q ^ 340 Apollonius i. 
Ill II) if we compare the general elliptical style of this Hymn; ep. here the 
other yvpalfce'; are first mentioned when they disembark, 817 w? e<f>a6' is said 
of Zeu.s while hi.s actual words are not given, 440 sy. wo have the remarkable 
Construction pevere Be ot Kovpi]v at.t.X. where botli verbs vtto ^6(f>op \levai\ 
and rrapd, pyjTpl \_pepeLp'\ are Mced. 

137 CO? i0e\ovcri roKpe^;- epe B’ avr oiKTeipare Kovpai 
rrpo<^poveu)<; <pl\a rcKva rewv rrp'o^ BoopaO’ iKwpai 
dvepo<; r’jOe yvvaiKos- 

Here on tlie other hand the MS. reading can hardly be construed, tlioiigh 
Baum, and Puutoni print it. OiKTeipare cannot by any .stretch govern Terov ; 
Cobet’s epo\ B’ avr eirrare is mere piatch-work, and Ruhnken s rew? 
imjinjbable in the construction, apart from the latene.s.s of .such a use of the 
word. xV lacuna therefore containing the idea ‘and tell me,’ seem.s wanted 
< .'j. Tovro Be poL aa<peco<; vrroB/'jKare otppa rrvBoipai (cf. 14il); in this case 
rrpoyppopea)^ which hardly suits oiKTeipare would qualify urroO/jKare. Besides 
the homoeuteleutun of my sujrpused rrvBapai h i:< }ios.sible that 7rpocf)pope(o<i 
and rrpixppcop had to ilo with the ond-'sion ot a line. The omi.ssiou of avr’ 
has been pro]iosed, but the apparent metrical difficulty (>1 roKije^ is in its 
favour. 

144. KOI K epya Biadqaaipi yvpaiKU'i. A nss’.s BtBaaKqaaipi yvpalKa^ 
(Hes. Oqip. 04 epya BiBaaKpaaij is excellent in sense and not farther from 
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tiie ]\IS., than tlie ascertaiiiL'd corruptions of M. Of the other suggestions 
Buthe’s Siadpt'jaaifMi (with r.^vvaiKo';) is perhaps the best, though a0pelv 
{Ihna. '2\), III) and its compounds do not seem to contain the sense of 
‘ oversee.’ 

157. KaTu TrpwTiarov oirtoTrijv. Ignarra’s ottwtti)'; accepted by is 
well refuted by Franke. Gemoll, whose conjecture I will nut (piote, returns 
to the charge. That superlatives occasionally take two terminations is a 
Well-known tact, see Ktilmer-Blass, i. p. 554, Aiiinerk., and irpcioTiaTov OTrcoirtjv 
is as well established as okowTaxos 3 

205. fj Stj ol Kal e'lreLTa pedverTepov eijaSev opyal^ : ‘ who, i.e. lainbe, 
})leascd her humour even afterward/ that is Denieter continued t(j find relief 
in lambe’s company. Biicheler’s opyi) is not only prosaic, but incorrect, for 
Denieter’s mood altered considerably before long. Of lambe, who was 
Demeter’s companion as long as she remained in Celeus’ house it would be 
just to say ‘she pleased her afterwards also,’ not merely for the moment. It 
is easy to understand that Voss’s evaS" eopraf? did not find favour with 
Ruhnken. ’Opyr'j is post-Homeric,^ but it occurs in Hesiod and frequently in 
the next age, see the Lexx., and cf. for the sense of ‘ mood, humour’ Tyrtaeus 
11, S eS 3 opyrjv ihdyjr dpyaXeov TtoXipov, Simonides, Aniorg. 7, 11, opytjv 3’ 
uWot’ uWoir)v ravTTj pLaXiar’ eoiKe TOiavry yvvrj | 6pyj']v Thcognis, 

213, Kuprf, (fiiXowi Kara Trdnra? i7r{crTpe(j>e ttolkIXov ijtlo? | opytjv avpp-laywv 
t]vTLv e/cac7TO? -Ifi IIouXvTroi' opyrjv t'er^e ttoXvttXokov k.t.X,, 312 

yivuxTKCOv opyy]v "jvtiv’ e/cacTos eyet, cl. 1104, 1050, 1072, 1073. I find no 
difficulty in the double dative ; it is a clear case of the kuO’ oXov Kal 

pepo<^, commoner no doubt with the accusative, but cf. © 120 3/3ou 3e oi yvia 
X^pcTiv (Jelf). A 24 dXX’ ovK ’ArpetBp ’Aya/xepvovi yvhave dvpd. cl. the 
variant. N 82 rijv <T(piv fieo? efi/3aXe 6vp.<p. Scut. 221 wpoicriv Se piv ap(j)i. 

211 Be^apeiry] S’ dert'?;? eveKev iroXviroTVia Brjeo 
rfjai Be fiv0o>v ypx^ ev^a)vo<; fierdveipa. 

Mr. ’Tyrrell justly objects to Voss’s iirelSr) as a preposterou.s sub.-'titute 
for epeKev ; even Baumeister considered it ‘ paullo longius a litterarum 
ductibus rccedentem.’ 'Oct/t;? eveKev seems particularly sound, ‘ to save the 
rite,’ that is primarily the 0ep,n6v of 207 and secondly the ritual of the 
historical mysteries. The other expedient, Franke's ttA for ttoXv- is almost 
as violent, and the compound epithet is well-established, cf. Apollonius, i. 
1125, 1151, iv. 1060. Mr. TyrrelTs own ivexeev for eveKev is more than 
ingenious ; but why should we complicate the situation by making Demeter 
pour the KVKecov from one cup into another? She drank it simply; eirie, as 
the various other accounts of the story have it (and cf. Hippocr. Acut. 30 ol 
Be Kal KVKewva eTTiov) ; any substitute for eveKev must = e7rie, as Voss 
remarks. I am surprised, considering the soundness of the line that no one 


^ kVs (*202) also. Useful li&ts of tliis Dc h. in Ccr, Uom, comp. diet. acUde, Kiel, 

Ilyiiiii’b vokabulary are by K. Francke, ISSl. 
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(except now Puutoui, whoso discussion ji}). 6(J, 61 is correct thuiic;]i iieedles.sly 
wordy), has made a lacuna, r.y. ; — 

eKTTLev t) he Xa^ovcra Be-jra^ 0eTO h’Oep ueipe. 

or some other line sufBcient to set up homoeoteleuton. 

-27. dpe-^a) Kov piv eoX-Tra k.t.X. Mr. Monro and Sisj. Pniitoni inde- 
ircndently keep 6pe^p•a) and kov; the abruptne.ss is not intolerable, .and for the 
crasis see on v. 12. Mr. Agtir’s Tvi-kn:. LSUP, Nov. ]). SSN) Ope-yp-epev 

is iKj better than any of tlie other alteration.s, and his palaeographv is illusorv- 

228 sq. OUT up' eTrrfXcrlriaL BifXpcreTai ov6’ v-rrorapvov, 
olBa yap uvTcropov peya (jyeprepov vXoropoLo 
olBa B' e7rrj\vcrir)‘; 7roXvTrtjpovo<; eaBXov epvcrpoi’. 

Rulmken’s iTryjXvair] in 228 seems certain, cl. Herrn. .37. The conjectures 
for vXoTopoto introduce words winch do not exist, and rnoreovor give no 
satisfactory sense. In the Clamcal radar, 1S9.5, February, p. 13, I suggested 
that vTTOjapvov and vXoropoio the ‘under-cutter’ and the 'woodcutter’ were 
perijihrases for €Xptv<; or ctkcoXt)^, the worm, and that Demeter guaranteed 
Mctaneira’s child against this malady. Of. Aratus 9.59 crKcoXT]Ke<; | Kelvoi 
Tov<i KaXiovai peXalup-i evrepa yairj‘i, He.siod’s (^epeoiKo^ ‘ snail,' di'dareo? 

‘ cuttle,’ ’iBpL^ ‘ ant,’ Theoci'. xiii. 35 ^ovTopov ‘ rush,’ and the epjithets 
/iloo 9 vXocpayoio, He.s. 0q>. 591, yeioropoi pvppriKe<;, Apollonius, iv. 1453. 
The forms of the words virorappov, avTiropoio, vXoropoio seem gnaranteed 
by the jingle. ’Xyrdopov, uvTirepvco etc. are known from other jdaces 
(v'. Lexx.) in the sense of ‘antidote,’ but avTiropov was chosen here doubt- 
less fur the verbal antithe.<is to vXoropoto. ‘I know a counter-cutter to 
the woodcutter.’ virorapvov is the part., and must be so accented. 
Adjectives in -ro? doubtless ran in the scribe’s head. For substantive ami 
adjective cf. ap<picpa)y (iMonro, Homeric Grammar, § 243, Ij. 

230. OUT ovv alrov eBwv ou dpadpevo^. dipp/jrpp. Hermann’s lacuna 
and his supplement of ydXa p/jrpo'i to 230 are generally accepted, and are an 
excellent instance of tliC method. 

240. Xd0pa (piXojy yovemv. \ddpd (f)i'X<av weathered Ruliuken and 
Hermann, and seems first to have roused the suspicion of Spitzner Zeuo- 
dotus at F 244 read efj kr <f>iXy, but I am dispo.sed to think Xdffpa or Xddpp 
edii' too violent an alteration here, and much more su Kpv/BBa cf)iXmv Is 
XdBpd impossible ? It is true that it occurs nowhere el.m but in a doubtful 
fragment of Euripides (1117 Hind. v. 2^,. but why may it not bo formed on 
the analop (perhaps false) oi Hyp Hya. dpu dpa, Kpv<f,p Kpvej^a, Biyd BHa, 
Tpixf) (Kldiiiei'-Blas.s, ii. p. 3n6j \ 

258. ppKLCTTov ddiQps. The ju'ob.ability is certainly strong in favour of 
Yo.ss’.s vjKearov, cf He-. Opp. 283, but I -hould like to "feel emtain "that the 
writer did uot intend p/jKtaTov ddaOp^ a.s a superlative oi pd/ ddaOrj and 
dderaaTO Be peya. 
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2G7. arvvav^r^aova' . awd^ova' Igiiarra, Ilgeu. The word iiinst result 

OVfj’ TJO" 

from auva^ijcr’, i.e. awd^rja’ corrected; cf. 261 7roi/](TacTa = 7roiaaa, 422 

a(T rj 

(iKaTaa-Tr] = uKaTT], 431 SpeTrofievr] ^Speirofiev, and vol. xv. j'- 263. a became 
«!.' ill obedience to a common law, cf. vol. xv. p. 289, and Herod, ii. Ill avvav- 
XiaapTa^ for avvaXlaavTa. The meaning of 265 — 267 is not likely, failing 
new materials, to be satisfactorily made out ; Matthiae’s alteration of ev 
d\\/j\oiai into ’Adrjvaioiai will be admitted to merely heighten the 
conihsion. 


269 d6avdTOi<; ffinjTOiaiv dveiap koX rerviCTai. 

The line as it stands labours under two defects: (1) the absence of 
copula or other connection betiveen ddavdToi<; and dvrjTolcriv, (2) hvper- 
metry, unless ovetap be read as a dissyllable. The former difficulty has been 
met in two ways : («) by altering ddavaroit; to ddavcxTwv (Stoll) ; this 
allows the genitive to depend on fxi'yt.a^Tov of the line before, but it gives but 
a mediocre sense. Demeter’s magnificent boast that she is the help and joy 
of gods and men, Olympus and earth (as the Hymn proves) ecpially dependent 
on her, is watered down to the undignified contention that she is the most 
useful divinity to men. (b) dvt]Tolcnv is altered to dmjTolt; t ’, and this I 
incline to accept, both for the sake of the sense, and as being a far slighter 
palaeographical change than the alteration of dative to genitive. 

“Oreiap remains. With dvijroh r preceding we have to scan it „ ^ ; 

whether this is best done by leaving dveiap tcl quel, or by writing it oveap 
(Ilgen’s proposal), is a matter perhaps best left to etymologists. In the 
Oxford text Mr. D. B. Monro, following Schulze, Quaestioacs Eqncae, p, 22S, 
wrote oveap, and in this I should acquiesce. 

Two attempts to give dveiap its natural full value of ^ , viz. Mr. 

Tyrrell’s dveiap Kappa rervKrai and Mr. Agar’s dveiap kuI ttoXv -^clppa, have 
raised an interesting controversy upon the legitimacy of the lengthening of 
the 4th thesis by position in the Clussicul Beviev: for Dec. 1896, Feb. and 
April, 1897. The question it is evident does not arise directly if Ov'>]toi<; t 
be accepted, and so far as these two emendations are concerned the evidence 
is not sufficiently strong to rule them out. The examples given by Mr. Platt 
from Hesiod alone (/.c. xkpril, 1897, p. 154j amply cover them, and between 
the greater Hymns and Hesiod there is, as I have noticed on v. 122, con- 
siderable connection. As it is maintained that tliis lengthening of the 4th 
thesis is tutally absent from post-Homeric writer.s, 1 may quote Matro, 35, 
i) pdvii l')(6v‘i ovaa to \evKov Ka'i peXav otSe. For the rest Mr. Tyrrell’s 
Kcippa, though ingenious and explicable palaeographically, is an improbable 
substitute for the familiar '^dptaa ; Mr. Agar’s hemistich does not require 
consideration. 

279. ^avda'i Se Kopai Karem'jvodev (dpov<;. Ruhnken substituted the 
singular, which no doubt is correct, and is followed by Biicheler and Gemoll. 
The latter however cpxotes a remark from Fraiike that to the writer of the 
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liyinii Karepiji’odev may luive seemed a plural ; with this I entirely agree, and 


2S9. ’EXovtov is not ‘ impossible ’ (Geiiioll) but only a false formation. 
Cf. Smyth, Ionic Dialect, p. 535. Somewhat similarly Aiioll. 12LI the scribes 
give us the unmetrical \ovov. The wa.shing was not unnecessary, as Ludwich 
( 2 V. J. f. Ph. 1879 p. 3U7) thinks; the child must have been covered with 
wood-ash. The sisters only performed Deineter’s usual functions. 

290. TToXweLpova Xaov. YloXvirelpova again is a false-epic formation ; 
as dTrefpwz/ = boundless, TroXi/Treipwa = many -bounded, wide. (So \oss). 
EoXvTTUfxova which Gemoll prints lacks any probability. 

328. rifjid<; 6’ a? k edeXoiTO fier’ ddavaroLaiv eXeaffai. ’JLBeXoiTO 
survived Ruhriken ami Ilgen, but moved the just indignation of Hermann, 
who substituted /cev eXoiro, and deolat, at the end of the line from 444. This 
arrangement though since accepted is by no means binding ; iOeXoiro may be 
more naturally explained as having sujtplantcd an original /SoXoito. A 319 
for Slj /SoXerai L-, j-, .,,5 Yen.j, Yat..,^ Mg have SSj ideXei ; on iPoXovTo a 234 


jSoXeerde tt 387 

4d€\ot 


there is no such gloss. ’E^eXoiro then may result from 


KB PoXoiro. 

337 . cItto ^6(f)ov ■qepoevTO'i. As Yoss pointed out, vtto i.s the prepjosition 
in the same phrase 0 50 Hes. Thcap. 653, but it does not seem therefore 
obligatory here. XVhere a change is so slight it is more prudent to hold to 
the tradition. Hes. Tlicoy. 652, 659, the MSS. vary between utto and vtto: ih. 
669 vTco without variant. 


344 yh’ eV’ ciTXyjrcop 

€pyoi<; 0ed)v fiaKupcov ynrea-eTo ^ovXfj. 

In face of yS' iv drXyrayv I must confess to being helpless; the metre as 
well as the sen.se of eV’ ciTXyrwv defy explanation ; probably in tV’ arX^Tcov 
we have one of M.'s characteristic corruptions, but in the absence of another 
source it is hopeless to expect one conjecture to outweigh another. The 
earlier attempts are collected by Ilgen.' In the next line however we may 
see some light ; the line is unmetrical, and as 6eov^ in 325 has caused the 

loss of _, so here the same synizesis has removed ; in 325 Yalckenar 

restored Trartjp, here after yaKupav insert arvyepov, ^aXeTTov or a similar 
word ; ' she was devising in her mind an evil thing against the deeds of the 
blessed Gods.’ The ingenuity of Ignarra’s opyicrdelaa for epyoi^ Oe&v deserves 
recognition. As to the reference in yd’ Cso corrected out of yh’) I incline 
against 3Iatthiae and Baum., to give it to Demeter, cl. v. 27. Persephone’s 
innocent character was not given to revenge. 

349. ipePevacpi. This spelling is the vulgate at I 572 where however 
the MSS. L.^, j,,. .jj Yen.j, g, „ Yat..,^ M.j, Me. P Pa Mo corr. have 


^ Iguana. s a'?roTi]\od i.s one of the host. To yap arXiiTwy { pwpov vTr€p7rpo<pvyuy, which how- 

the e.xx. of tA .short iu the coiimicutators I add ever Hauvette rightly considers late, 

the ejiigram ap. Stejih. Byz. s.v. @ovpwi: tUv 
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epe/Sea^i: Hes. TIico//. GGD only ‘ \V has epi^eai^i. With Frauke I have 
restored tho correct form. 

351 Travaeiev. I have little doubt that this word is original. A 
correction such as TTavaaLT' eVeti; or Hcruianu’s Xp^eie would be easy, but 
such a uicthod ends by divesting documents of their linguistic value : cf v. 
279 above, and Apihr. 280 (vol. xv. p. 29N). The writer may have justified 
himself by the epic examples usually (pioted, Hes. Scut. 449 Trave 
h Go9 /ri'jycTTijpe? (a?) h’ apvSi<i Kiidtaav Kal irava-av aedXcov, where the MS. 
evidence is all but entirely in favour of the nominative. 

3G6. ay(t']ar}a-6a. The earlier editors kept this form, the later follow 
Hermann (quoted from Fraiike) in reading cry^^/jaeicrda. It is safer to leave 
what the MS. gives us. Cf. in general Bergk’s note on Sappho fr. 21 (P. L. G. 
ed. 4, vol. iii. p. 96), 

371 avrap oy avTO'; 

poir)^ KOKKov eScoxe (payetv peXitjBea Xddpt] 
e voopijcrai;. 

Those words have tortured and been tortured by every interpreter since 
Ruhnken confessed his ignorance. The use of the word vwpdv is well put 
out in Voss’s long note, but his conclusion that v(op,7}aa^ here = irpoaayayopevo^ 

■ drawing her to him ’ is singularly inconsistent. The word as we know it has 

two senses ; (1) to distribute (2) to handle, whether literally, the bow, etc., or 
tiguratively, of the mind, to ‘ turn over, examine.’ The sense of distribution, 
with or without the alteration of dp,(f>U for dp,(f>l e is proposed by Saiiton, 
Hermann, Franke, and acquiesced in by Baum, and Gemoll. The Greek is 
possible, but the interpretation introduces an idea quite foreign to the story, 
that Hades shared tho pomegranate with her. We have further a view 
dating from Matthiae and which is suggesteil by Liddell and Scott and 
apparently approved by Prof Tyrrell (/. c. p. 39) that vwp/jaa^; is absolute, 
and = TraTTT/ji'a?. This I’ests upon Herod, iv. 12S vwpevpre^ ovv crira civatpeo- 
pevov^ TOO? Aapelov. When Plato, 411 D, says et Se ^ovXei fj yvwpr) 

TravTcnraai SpXol yoayv uKi-^iv /cal vcopijaiv' to yap va>pdv Kai crKOTrelv 
ravTop, he means by crKOTrelp ‘search, turn over,’ in the primary sense of 
I'copdv. A third view a.ssumes a and that the verb dpcf/ipcupav 

(Aeschyl. tf. 297, Xauck) = surround, clasp. The word would suit a nurse 

■ handling ’ a baby, but hardly applies to a grown-up woman. 

For myself I can only explain I'w/aycra? as governing kokkop or poi7]p; 

■' handling it about her.’ Aidoneus no sooner receives the news of the will of 
Zeus, than he thinks of the pomegranate which will serve his end (and 
‘ smiles with his eyebrows ’ ; AVegener followed by Gemoll is plainly wrong in 
putting Persephone’s eating the pips into the past, for rvhy should the 
circumstance be mentioned here ?) ; Pei’sephoiie jumps up in a transport, 
while he, ‘handling’ (i.c. stealthily reaching for it and oirening it) a pome- 
granate ‘ about,’ that is virtually behind, ‘ her, privily,’ gives her a few pips to 
eat. Xddprj again is of course Hepcre^di'T;?, so as not to rouse her suspicion. 
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not 'Ep/j.aLao, wlio Lad no personal interest in tlie nienaye. Piintoni's 
disciissiun fp. -lO, 41 i.s interesting and clear, but goes ut'f the vague as 
soon as it leaves tlie actual interpretation of vcojiciv. Per.'^ephoiie’s account of 
the incident (411 sq.) is naturally and properly different to that given here. 
Actually, in her exaltation, she paid no attention to the poiuegranate pip: 
(piestioned bv Denieter she remeinbers that Aides did put it into her mouth, 
and not at her wish ; but there was no sort of struggle. Any other criticism 
is forensic and inapplicable. 

oSG. Rulinken’s objection to the propriety of comparing Demeter to a 
fiaivd^ is a lapse of perception commoner in other critics. His contemporaries 
t]uoted X 460 of Andromache. 

399. el Be indcra. I may be allowed to point out the superiority of Mr. 
Goodwin’s Tt 'TTucrcrao over the vulgate S’ eivarjcn, inasmuch as it takes account 
ot the T in irTciaa. How does Puntoni g'et his i) Brj roi ttuXiv uvtl^ lover’ out 
of the line ? It is a curious but of course perfectly natural circumstance that 
in this damaged passage the perfect MS. had several gross corruptions. I see 
no reason, with Dr. 0. Crusius (LifcmrUc/ic-s Caurcdhlatt, 1S95, 5 Jauuar, p. 21) 
to plead for the retention of ’Traofievt] v. 393. 

404. Ruhiiken is evidently right in supposing an omission here ; a 
question is required for the answer at 41.5. Suppdy as Hermann Xe^ov S’ 
077770)9 )jX0e‘i inro !^6(f)0v rjepoevra, or perhaps elire Se 770)9 u' pprea^ev v. t. ’}. 
The homoeoteleutoix with 403 explains the omission. 

412. avrdp iylbv dvopover’ vtt'o ydp/iaT09. Apqtareutly the fust pmrticle 
(wliich would naturally be f^roi) has been superseded by the .second, as S 203 
avTcip ’A')(LXXev^ wpro up.(pl B’ ’AO/jioj several ilSS. have avrtip 

’AOi'-jvi]. At the end of the line 0 XcWpr] is certain, as Mr. Goodwin’s note 
shenvs, and the propriety of the adverb cannot be a moment in doubt. 

410 Tlie names of the Oceanids agree in the main with Hesiod’s 
catalogue, Theup. 349 sq. Hesiod names 41, of whom the Hymn-writer has 
16. and adds of his own Leiiciprpe, Phaeno, Melite, lache, Rhodopre. The 
passage has this interest among others, that it supprlies an authority to which 
to compare this part of the Hymn, otherwise deprendent entirely on our 
fourteenth-century scribe. TaXa^avpi] for jaXa^aupp is trivial, but poem foi' 
poBeia, /jLpXo^ocrTi] fur fj,ij\ol3oai<;, aKardcm] lor uKuarq are remarkable, and 
illu.ffrate the result of solitary tradition. There are many fifteenth century 
M>SS. of the 77n''<yc/i //, but the piossihility of comprarison and the existence of 
an external standard, has pirevented these grapihical curriipjtions. The text of 
Pausaiiias al.so, who, iv. 30, 4, quotes 417-420, seems to be correct. This 
evidence confirm.'- the conclusion (vol. xv. p. 3U7; that the H\ nm to Demeter 
was lost at a very caily pjeriod fiom the : corpus and that M was reprroduced 
for centuries without contact with 7 . On the other hand the name ■y^pvapl^ 
in 422 has been thought the original of the corrupitions Kpvalrj, Kprjaqt^, 
Kpva>]l<;, etc. He-. TTu’o//. 359. Pallas and Artemis (42.5) are compaiuons of 
Persephone in all versions of the legend: in Glaudian they even .show fight. 
That they are mentioned last is .surely a trivial objection; the writer could 
hardly have mixed them with the Oceanidae, and the tail of a pirocession 
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Puntoni, p, 96, 


is under certain circumstances more honorific than the head, 
retains the line. 

129. vdpKicraov 6' ov eijivcr’ Stairep KpoKov evpeia The substitu- 

tions for oiairep xpoKov are all e.xtremely violent : I need only mention Yoss’s 
vireLpoy^ov, commoidy receiveil, and Hermann’s atTrur 86Xov] 1 agree entirely 
with Ilgen’s second thoughts, that Mcrirep KpoKov means not ‘ as also the 
crocus,’ in which sense Ruhnkeu seems to have taken it, but ‘ as abundantly 
as the crocus.’ The narcissus which tempted Persephone was no ordinary 
flower; it 'was designed as a S 0 A. 0 ?, and had a hundred flowers on one stalk, 
a marvel to Gods and men (S sq.). Persephone illustrates this extraordinary 
abundance by saying ‘ it grew like a crocus.’ In our ignorance of where the 
Nutr/pon TreS/on was, it would be rash to commit oneself to a definite botanical 
statement, but in Italy, and therefore probably in other Mediterranean 
countries, the narcissus is abundant only locally in damp places. (AntJi. Pal. 
V. 143 ddWet Se ^i'\o/r/3po? | vdpKiaa-oq:). The crocus on the other hand 
covers the driest hillsides, and the mention of olives v. 23 is enough to give 
this character to the field where Persephone was picking flowers. 

438. yrjdoa-vi/at Se Se^ovTo Trap’ dXXrjXtov eSiSovTO. T'^]0o(rvva^ and 
eSiSop re Ruhnken, but yridoa-vv — ^in the plural is always adjectival in 
Homer, and the phrase yr]doa-vva<; heyecrdai ical BiBovat is somewhat strange, 
even with Ruhnken’s parallel v. 8. Perhaps a line has fallen out to this 
effect, fivdop Tcbp o<t eKaa-T'i] iTrolTjcrdp t eiraOop re. Cf. So? Be Bik)]p /cai 
Be^o Hcrm. 312, and the similar expression, though in another sense, v. 217 
Kal -^^aXeirop Trep iopra Be'^wfieOa fivdop 

441. e/c Tov is abrupt, but it has not roused any commentator’s suspicion. 

443. 7]v fitjrepa KvapoTreTrXop. Foutein’s Arj/jLi'jTepa for yp fiyripa is 
attractive and has commauded universal acceptance. I am not sure however 
if it is indispensable : i)p fiyTepa obviously in itself has much force (Rhea, 
Hes. Theog. 4.54, was mother to both Zeus and Demeter), and as to the 
construction, in the terse style of this hymn auTu? can be supplied to d^ip,epai 
easily out of rat?, and a nominative to eXoiro from the general sense. 

446 sq. I have noticed this extraordinarily pregnant construction above 
V. 126. Hermann originally made a lacuna after 448 (in which Bticheler 
follows him), Voss conjectured peicrdai for i/encre ‘ quod ’ says Baumeister in 
one of his rare judicial moments ‘ fideni prope excedit.’ 

4.52 sq. I apply Baumeister’s words to Gcmoll’s astonishiug pronounce- 
ment on this passage ‘ Die Verse sind verdorben.’ On the contrary every- 
thing is in perfect order and eKrfXop which Ruhnken, with the occasional 
aberration of a great man, condemned is an epithet peculiarly applicable to 
the idle and resting earth ; the same idea of profitless waste is conveyed in 
Apollonius’ tine lines, iv. 1245 sq., 

01 B’ UTTO pr]b‘i dpovcrap, d^ 0 ‘; B’ eXep elaopompTa^i 
yepa kuI fjLeyd\a<; pwra '^dopo<; yepi icra 
ryXov vTrepTelpovTa BtypeKe‘;' ovBe tip’ dpBfiop 
ov TTOTOp ovK iiTrdvevBe KaTyvyilacrapTO ^orypojv 
avXtop, evKyXui Be Karei'^ero irupTa yaXyvy. 
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4-54 sq. The picture is consistent though elliptical. The field is siuhlenl}' 
to bloom with long ears [blades with ears], and then (apa) on the ground the 
fat furrows are to be heavy with ears [hr. the ears are to be cut and falling on 
the ground cover the furrows] and other com is to be being bound ujj in 
sheaves. So Franke. There are two times of year, the growing time and 
the harvest, and the harvest has two moments, reaping and binding into 
sheaves. These two moments are the same as in S 552. 

Spclyfiara S’ aXXa fier oy fiov iTrqTpipa ttIittov epa^e [= wetw] 
aXXa S’ apLaXXoBeTtjp6<; iv iXXehavolcri SeovTO, 

a place which and, with Gemoll’s leave, not Hes. Scut. 2S8 sq. was the 
hymn-writer’s model. Cf. Pseudojthocylid. 105, ottttot’ apovpai — Xipa fcetpd- 
p,evai Kap-TTOiv jSpldmcnv dXa>d<;. Hes. 0pp. 473. 

474 sq. Of the variants in Pausanias, ii. 14, 3, Set^e appears from Mr. 
Goodwin’s collation to have been the original in M ; the sixteenth century 
corrector gave elire. The explicit statement in Pans, that Homer mentioned 
the daughters of Celeus, Hiogeneia, Pammeropo and Saisara, led Rtihnken 
to suspect a lacuna after 477, which Yoss filled with the two lines. My con- 
tribution would be Uap.fiepoTrr} Kal 'S.aicrdpq Kal iXioyeveiq, and the resem- 
blance of the last word to AioKXel would account for the omission. I do not 
however guarantee the quantity of ^aicrdipa. i\prjcrp.oavvriv has been unani- 
mously preferred to '^pqcrp.ocrvviqv ; the chang'e from X to A is slight (cf. vol. 
.XV. p. 143), but it is not certain that '^piqcrfi. is to be rejected, e.specially as 
Sp')]<Tp.ocrvi/'>] is itself an ava^ Xeyop-evov. The Lexx. quote Herod, ix. 33. 
•^pqap.oarvvrj<; pLeTeeaav, which might be interpreted to support M’s reading. 

470. d'^eeiv is still unsettled, but there is the .stronger reason for leaving 
the word unaltered till it is. The meaning required is surel} ‘divulge, reveal.’ 
Mr. Agar’s Koelv is not likely. He revives in 478 Ruhnken’s irape^epev, which 
certainly gives a good sense, but if dxieiv means ‘give out’ is hardly wanted. 

490. ’AXX’ ay (Ruhnken) seems the simplest correction for dXXa 0 - ; 
dy’ or dye has often produced small confusions, e.q. H 299 3 314 (Se 7 ’). 
In 494 V().s.s’s oird^eiv is easy for o-n-a^e; the infinitive as imj^erative is often 
corrected in Homeric MSS., c.;/. <I> 217 pe^e pe^eiv. 


Thomas IV. Allen. 
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ON SOME ANTIQUITIES OF THE MYCENAEAN AGE RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

[Plate III.] 

The present paper is intended as a brief summary of acquisitions of the 
British Museum during the past ten years or so, which may be assigned to 
the Mycenaean pei'iod, and which have not a.s yet been jniblished. The 
results of the Museum excavations at Curium and Salamis (Cyprus) in 
l<S9o-6 are not included, being reserved for publication elsewhere, and the 
gold treasure acquired in 1802 has been fully described by Mr, Artliur 
Evans in the Journal, vol. xiii. jd. 195 ff. In the case of the vases the term in us 
pust quern is afforded by the publication of Furtwaengler and Loeschcke’s 
Mtilcenisclie Vasai in 1886 ; for the gems, by the issue of the Museum 
Catalogue in 1888. 

The most convenient classification for a description of this kind is 
perhaps a geographical one, but as in some cases the provenience of the 
objects is unknown or indefinite, I have thought it better to group them 
under the heading of material, with a geographical sub-classification, so far 
as such is practicable. 

I. — Gold Objects. 

Cypms. Two fibulae from Moni near Amathus (Figs. 1, 2). These are of a 
type not usually associated with Bronze-Age tombs in Cyprus, but rather with 



Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 


those of the Tth-6th centuries B.c. (see O. -Richter, Kypros, the Bihle, and Homer, 
pp. 35-5, 460, and Athcn. Miftheil. xii. 1886, p. 19; other examples from the 
Brit. Mus. excavations at Amathus and Curium, 1S94-5). But although no 
evidence on this point has reached the Museum, I am inclined to think that 
they may have come from a Bronze-Age tomb, for two reasons : (1) that 
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together with them was acquired a seal of undoubted Mycenaean character, 
which is dc'scribed belciw : (2) tliat a fragmentary bronze fibula of the same 
shape was found in a tomb with ilycenaean vases and gems at Curium in 
I81J5. This tomb no doubt belongs to the latter end of the Mycenaean 
period, but all the other objects contained in it were purely Mycenaean. 
There is however much presumptive evidence to be drawn from recent 
excavations that the Mycenaean civilisation lingered on in Cyprus for many 
years after it had di3ap])eared from other jtarts of the Greek world, and there 
need therefore be no cause for surprise that fibulae of this type should be 
associated with ‘Bronze-Age’ tombs. Mr. Arthur Evans {Jonniul, xiii. p. 223, 
note 52) records the finding of two gold fibulae at Paphos in ISSiS, together 
with a ‘ sub-Mycenaean ’ pseudamphora. These are now in the Ashmolean 
Museum (Xos. 1197, 11 DS), and resemble in shape the examples from Moni. 
A similar fibula, again, was'found by Mr. Paton in his excavations at Assarlik 
in Caria ( Journal, \n\. p. 74, fig. 17), and is attributed by him to the transition 
period between the Mycenaean and Geometrical styles ; this would accord 
very well tvith the evidence of our examples from Cyprus. 


II. — Bronze. 

1. Buriu or Saria, an island north of K.arpatho.s, supposed to be the 
ancient Nisyros. From this site come three bronze implements presented by 
Mr. M . Pi. Paton in 1389. The first (Fig. 3) is a knife of a common Bronze- 
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Age type (leiigtli 17'2 cm.), the handle of which is lost, but there remain 
three rivets at the broad end by which it was attached.^ The second object 
(Fig. 4) may be described as a cliisel, and is also of a form familiar in the 



Bronze-Age ; - similar chisels have been found in K\ thno.s, and there are two 
specimens in the Preliistoric Saloon of the Brit. iMus. from that island.® 

^ F'H '•iiiiiLii troiti IaIvmi'., '•ee p. il. 

F.-L. Mill'll. I’a.x'n, I’l. D., uo-'.. ISainlli.*. ' Si>r. .Inf. iinl St-r.iii. p. 437. 

“ Evaii'i, .ini'i’'itf IftonZf’ hnjih'mtnt-i t>j iM. 
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The form is that of a narrow bar of metal bruuoht to an eilye at one end and 
left blunt at the other to receive the blows of the haiimier or mallet, like the 
oi'diiiary chisel of the uiotlern stone-mason or mechanic. One such chisel 
Sir J. Evans gives as found at Plymstock in Devonshire : others are known 
from Hungary, Switzerland, and Hissarlik.^ The third is a Hat celt, length 
11* cm.,- nearly oblong in shape, with slightly convex edge, and narrowing 
towarcls the head, where is a diamond-shaped opening through which passed a 
rivet for fixing it in the handle. This variety of celt is also represented in 
the Ethnographical Department of the Dritish ilusoum by one found in 
Kytiinos and illustrated in P/'ot. Svc. Ant. 2nd Ser. iii. p. TllT. Sir J. Evans 
distinguishes four types of celt: (1) the jJut oblong or axe-head-,‘'haped celt, 
associated with the Bronze-Age in Southern Europe; (2i the jlnugid celt, 
with a projecting ledge to each of the long sides; (3; the irinijn] celt or palstave, 
i.!'. with short high danges and a stop-ridge across the middle to jn'eveut the 
blade from being driven too far into the head; (4; the soActA celt, with a 
bole for insei'tiou of a wooden handle. The throe latter clas.ses are associated 
with the lion- Age in classical countries. 

2. Acgina. A bronze knife, ^ length 26'4 cm., in two pieces. The blade 
is of unusual size and resembles in form the /coTrtk whicli is freipicutly repiv- 
sentei'l on later vase-paintings. The luiiullc lias probably been covered on 
either side with a piece of ivory, and was joined to the blade by a series of 
rivets, some of which still remain. The bronze is in bad condition, being 
much corroded. It was probably found together with the marble pyxis and 
the four i\Iycenaean vases mentioned below. A knife of the .same shape, but 
with the blade and handle iu one piece, is given in F.-L. Jli/keji. Vasc/t, pi. D, 
tig. 17. 


Ill,— ^[ARItLE. 


Ai-rji,iii. A pyxis (Fig. .5) with cover on which is a kimb ; round the 
cover, a design of heart-shaped leaves ; round the side, a hand of chevrons. 
Ht. lo'-icui. ; diain. 19 cm. A stone pyxis, hut of a diftorout (spheroidal; 
slia]ie, with clahurate decoration, is given in ’E</>. Ap^. l<S>s.S, pi, 7, ] , as found 
iu a tomb at Jlycenae. 

I\k — E\(;i:Avt:n flEiis. 


1. A hemi'-pheiical .-cal of rock-er\ stal (riati' III. 1, and 

tig. ()) set ill a gold swivel, found at Muni near Amathus ami acguived with 
the two tibulac described above. On the base of the seal is an engraved 
design composed of an animal with circular bo<ly and si.x legs, which may he 
intemlcd to represent a sea-urchiu, betw'ecn two trees with stiff branches; 


^ S' lilitiii.iiiH. ifiiJ if ^ jtii'i/if / . ]* 

- Lt'-iyutli l.'i'S (111. All illu'.ti'.ition nf 

I i-li Mill 1 '(‘ ytiV'.ii m Mu-'«'U!n 

H.S. — \nL XVil. 


All iriU''ttati"ii nf thi'« r M'ill la cjivcD 
in tliE forthcitiiiiiH: < (jI iH'inkf.". 

V 
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above is a tuni;y-rish. The s\si\el is birunal of a doiiblf [liiai- ot yuld wiie 
passed tliiiHieh a hole at tlio base of the seal, the two eluls ot which are 
twisted together above and end otif in a Itrop for attachment, 1 he lode 
through the Seal is lined with gold, and there is a ring ot gold round the 
base. 



The Mycenaean cliaracter of this seal is clearly sliown by the design on 
rlie base', both in .style and subjeot. The work is careful, but the trees are of 
a \'erv conveiitii.inal type. Tlie tiuiny-tisb is ot course a coniinon object on 
.Mycenaean gems, aiiel the sea-iifchin (if tiuit be the creature intended) is 
another instance of the fonelness of these people for marine objects. 



Fic. a. 


These are the tirst examples ot the ilsceiiaean period that have 
Collie from the site ot i\Ioui. It is about six laile.s from 
aiiotlicr early site, that of Mali, which ap[iotrs to fie of considerable 
extent, as Mtceiiaean remains have appeared in sever, d vdliges of the neigh- 
bourhood. (Titil two years ngo no (‘xteiisive Ibonze-Age necropoleis were 
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known 111 ! tho south coast of the islaiKl, but since the unexpected and iiu- 
[lovtaut discoveries at Curium, to say iiothine; of those at Salarnis, it is 
iinpnssihle to say where Mycenaean remains may turn uji in Cyprus. 

2. 6'/'( b:. Our knowdedo'o of Islaiid-yems has been increased by many 

accessions of late years, but no district has been more generoii.s in this respect 
than the island of Crete, ilr. Arthur Evans’ discoveries neetl no further 
reforeiice here, and it may suffice to say that it was largely the richness of 
Crete in Island-gems that led Milchhoefer^ to regard the island as the centre 
of Mycenaean civilisation. The British Museum has imleed oidy acrpiired one 
gc-ui during the past ten years from Crete, but it may be fairly said that it is 
one of the finest exi.sting examples, and may well be compared with the 
basalt scaraboid from Curium - or the gem illustrated on p. SI of Milcblioefer’s 
work. It is an agate chalcedony (Plate III. fig. 2) of a colour varying from 
I'icli brown to pale yellorv, and measures 2'3 cm. in diameter. The design 
consists of a bull wmlking to the right, guided by a man who stands on the 
further side of it and bolds a cord in both bands wdiicb is fastened round 
the hull's horns. The figiu'e of the man forms a curious contrast to that of 
the bull, with its rudely-drawn features and piuebed-in wai.st, wliicb gives a 
triangular form to the upper part of the body. He app(,‘ars to w'oar a loin- 
cloth wrapped voimd his waist. The anat<;my of the legs is well rendered, 
ainl the arms fairly so, but the bead is as usual quite incorrectly portrayed, 
tliough free from any Oriental conventionality. 

This gem naturally recalls to our mind the Vaphio cups, with their life- 
like bulls and vivid naturalism, the most perfect production of this phase of 
IMycenaeaii art. And here I must express myself as fully in accordance with 
the views put forward by Mr. Arthur Evans {JourmI, xiii. p. 220), with 
rofereiicc to the entire absence of Oriental influence, not only on the Vaphio 
cup but on the Island-gems of all kinds. Whatever theorie.s we may hold of 
the date of the ilycenaeau civilisation, or of the origin of the nation to whom 
it belongs, it cannot be denied that on a largo class of objects no outside 
influences can bo traced, and that whether we term them ’Greek’ or not, they 
c,iu only be products of some indigenous fabric, the sphere of which is confined 
to the Greek islands and the Pelopoimese. To (piote ilr. Evans’ words : ’ In 
spite of everv effort to bring it reaily-mado fmm Xortliern Syria or elsewliere, 
IMveeiiaeaii ait has an obstinate way of clinging to the mainland and islamls 
of Greece .... Tiio iiuble repre-sentation of the bull-catching on the Vaphio 
cups, which w e are asked to regard ns of Syrian uranulaeturc, cannot he 
separated from the tine animal figures, some repre.seiiting parallel subject.s, on 
the coutoniporarv leutoid gems. But, uid'ortunately, amongst the many gem.s 
found on the Syrian coast and the neiglihouring tracts of Asia iliuur, this 
ilvcenaeau class is conspicuous by its absence, and tbe auiinal representations 
1)V their coarseness. On the other hand, the inexliaustible source of the 
gems which reproiluco the Vaphio style in glyptic art is Greece and its i.slaud.s, 
in a principal degree Crete and the Beloponnese.’ 

^ <lcr Ka.isf, p. 1*25 If. ■ fi.T.ui., 
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:i. Cu’ ji-i! .III. A luieuiatite or basalt lenticular eem (Plate III. :5), 

2 cui. ill iliaiatter. with a very rudely executed Cretan goat .standing to tlie 
left tvitli its hea^l tlirotvn back over its sbotdder. In the bold are two 
bi'aiiebes. This gein was pre.sented by Mr. \V. 11. Patou in 1SS!», together 
with the vase A 2!)th t'3 be described below, and three terra-ciitta whorls of 
the common Bronze-Age type (frecpieatly found at Hissarlik and in Cyprus;, 
all being from Calymna. 

T. MJ'.is. Xo les.s than Crete this island lias been a fruitful source of 
Tlveeuaeaii geins, although here again we have only cue example to discuss 
among the recent acijuisitiuns. This is a small lenticular sea-gieen steatite 
(Plate III. tig. 4), I'S cm. iu diameter, engraved with a cuttle-tish, above 
which is a tumiy-fish to the right. The workmanship is somewhat inferior, 
as if the -oft nature of the .stone had tempted the graver to careless tvmk, 
whereas the best work is often seen on the harder materials which called 
forth tlie best energies of the craftsman, like the exam 2 de from Crete just 
doseribed. The line^ are lightly cut atid ill-detined, while the tentacles ot 
tim euttle-lish are merely indicated by a succe.ssion of shallow drilled holes. 

d. Ilwlro, A cariielian glandular gem (Plate III. 5), 2 cm. in 
length, the -urface partly striated with white. This gem bears a design of 
peculiar i[iteio>.t, as belonging to a class discussed by IMilchhoefer ^ and A. B. 

( 'ook,- with reference to animal- worshij) in the ilycenaean age. In the centre 
stands a iigure to light wearing a horse’s skin over the head and body wliicli 
is tied in at the waist and liangs down to the feet behind ; a ridge of tipright 
liair extends all dr.wii the back. Cn either side ot tliis tigure is a m.iu with 
wlioiTi ho appears to be cituversing ; their bands are raised with animated 
gesiures, and each wears the hidi^coixa or loin-cloth characteristic of the 
lieiiod. The work is very careful, and the tigiu'e.s of the men closely re- 
'eiiible that on the gem from Crete (sep/‘u). 

As to the interpretation of this subject, it may bo taken in conjunction 
with the repi'eseutatioiis tigured by Milchhocfer and Cook (/t/< c, ['iYl;, which 
are all veiw .similar. Both agree in regarding the figures as evidouce of a 
horso-eull, hut ditfer slightly iu their exposition. The cult i.s that of the 
('hth(. Ilian burse as descriheil by Pausaiiias in connection with Phigaleia 
whei’o iiiio (if ilie ufher gems with .similar subject was actually fi.)Uiidl Tlie 
tigiiii- iu the hui'e’' skin deiiutes a Wurshipjier, a common feature itf ancient 
cull', fill whiih it i-s only neees.,ary to i[Uote the iustauce of the apKTOi or 
iii.iiilens wTio Went in hear-skiiis iu the pi'oee.ssions iu honour of Artemis 
Piraui'oiila. The exact signification of the scein' before us is not easy to 
indicate ; but jiossihly it is intended like tlie others to imply the subjugation 
of the deaili-deitv hv a iiiortal, according to iMr. (look's iiitci'[)retation (spe.ak- 
iiig ot 11 coin of Xieaea : ' We have here a collateral lelic of the Phigalciaii 
lire, ill which men divs'cd in horses skins ainl fiiriiishcd forth with the 
eiiilili.’liis ot death were uvei[Hiwered by the celebrant — the jiiii'iiose ot the 
peifuiin.iiiei' heing to seeiiie hv mimetic magic- iinmuiiitv from danger.’ 


.i, ''it'll : A''.'. O', g. II. 


J'lii r.i'il , .XIV. |(, si 11. 
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M. Piittici\C'('/. ihs Voscs Ant. du Loncrc, i. p. ]'.)!>) casts doubts uii ilr, (Aink's 
theones on the ground that they imply a too highlv-develojieil system of 
religii'ni for the period. It is hotvever impossible to believe that these 
peculiar figures with their ceremonial garb had no significance, religious ler 
otherwise, and were merely products of artistic fancy. 

G. Sji'irfa. Rock-crystal lenticular gem (Plate III. G), 2‘2 cm. in 
diameter. On it is engraved a Cretan goat to left, with head twisted back 
over its left shoulder ; in the two vacant spaces in the field are two crosses, 
which may possibly be characters like those of the Cretan script, but are more 
pnjbably of a merely decorative character, and due to a horror racvi} On 
the loft of the scene is an upright object, probably intended for a tree-stem. 
Except for the joints of the legs, the eye, and the nostril, the drill lias not 
been employed. The ingenuity with which the animal's limbs and horns are 
disposed to fill u}) the space is worth noting ; but the design is of no great 
merit. 

7. Ihahiiidl. A small steatite lenticular gem (Plate III. 7) of a dull 
green colour, I'G cm. in diameter. The design consists of a stork to r, with 
addorsed wings, holding an eel by the middle in it.s beak; above is a dolpliin 
to the right. The wings of the stork are treated in the usual manner, by a 
row of ileep parallel vertical lines. 

ti. Mgandi', An amethyst in the form of a crouching lion (Fig. 7). 
the heml resting on the fiu'c-paw.s, the body curled rmind. Length 1'5 cm. 



Fig. 7. 


The under side is flat, with a characteristic spiral pattern (^Plate 111. St 
The style is naturalistic, but the proportions are too thin, and the whole 
effect is meagre. Amethyst is a somewhat rare material for gems of Ry- 
cenaean Age. 

9. Crdnhria. IMycenaean antiquities from Italy though rare are not 
((uite irnknown. Fnrtwaengler and Luescheke (}>. 48) give some examples of 
pottery from various sites, but no ‘island-gems’ have been hitherto recorded. 
The example about to be described (Plate III. 9) is a lenticular sard (g. 
of a I'cddish-pink colour, wdth bamls of greasy white, 2'-j cm. in diameter. 
The design consi.sts of a deer to right with head bent round towards a fawn 
which .she is suckling. The fawn approximately fills the space heliw the 
deer. In the field above is a dug extended at full length to the left. The 
drill is largely employed for the legs of the deer and lawn. 


’ .I'lariwl, xiv. p. 272. 
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10. A small cli^c of -sea-green steatite (Plate III. 10), acc^nired in 
Athens, and said to be from Amorgos, I'l cm. in diameter. On it is engraved 
a man on horseback to right, holding the bridle in his left hand, and bran- 
dishing a clnb or short spear in his right. In front of the horse is a bird 
■svith head thrown back. The work is rather inferior, the forms being very 
thin and angular. 

11. A circular steatite gem (Plate III. 11) engraved on both sides. 
ac(juired in Athens, but the place where it was found is unknown; diameter 
2 cm. On the obverse is a bearded man running to the right and looking- 
back ; his attitude is that of the ‘ Knielaufscliema ’ so familiar on archaic 
vases. The design is somewhat (obscure, but he apj^ears to brandish a sword 
in the right baud over his head, while his other hand is held up in a menacing 
ta.diiou. In the field on the left is a tree. On the reverse is a Pegasos to 
right, with recurved wings ; below, a bough with long sharp leaves. Only 
two of his legs are Indicated. 

12. A haematite lenticular gem (Plate III. 12) of a metallic indigo 
ctilour, 2'3 cm. in diamoTer. This gem has already been illustrated more 
than oiice,^ <aud a detailed description of it is therefore unnecessary, but it 
is included here to complete ilie series, and in order to ensure a more satis- 
lactory publication. The design cmisists of a bull led by two men, one at 
its head, the other ai)}(arently ovei its back, but probably meant to be on 
the fiirtlier side (if it. Mr. IMurray lias pointed out the interest and im- 
portance of this gem for the points of eorupari.son that it atibrds tvitli the 
Tiryns fresco-painting. It may alsii be comp-ired with the gem from Crete 
described above (no. 2'. to wbicli in style it is vastly inferior. 

13. A lenticular liurnt .sard.- said tii be from tlm Greek islands, 2 cm. in 
diameter (Plato HI. IS). On it is engraved a Hlppocamp to right, 
with one lore-leg- extended; the .scales of the body are indicated by a double 

1- ew ef indentations, and the markings nt the iiectoral fin by a series of batched 
liiK's. In the field are two water-})lauts in the form of thick stems markesl 
all the Way Up with a row of indentations, 

14. A sti-atite cone or pyramid (Plate III. 14) with four sides, 
heiglit 2-.") ein., witli a hole jiierced through the top, eiiuraved on the base 
with two rude figures ut a lion and a smaller animal running to tlie left, 
nmrely remlored in oulline. 

lo. A pyramid or cone ol black basalt (Plate III. I.T;. with fom 
sides, ac'iulred with Xo. ll). and .-d.so said to be from Ainorgos ; the lieight is 

2- :] cm. A hi.Ie is pierced tlirongb the upper part of the pyramid, indieating 
that it has been strung on a ueeklace. Uu the base is engraved a very^ rude 
fai-e, the eyes tilled in with white: above it is an niiintelligiblr' mark. 

’ .l/cl t, (;i;i ; r,*nur .iiul .nul \iv p 127. 

* 1 ’ 11" .Muiutv. - An illu-t: itiiMi 'gl\'t n in Tfiiut and C'liij'iGZ. 

IJn ..I A/-, 7 .///. /?.»///, j. ir». Als'. vi. p. >7.1. I:j2. iiu. 13 
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It). A nearly hemispherical steatite gem (Plate III. 16), engraYed 
with a Gorgoneiou surrounded by a double ring. The ty 2 )e is that of the 
archaic Greek Gorgon, with tusks and tongue [ti'Otruding. 


Pottery. 

1. Ct/pras. Ill ISSS a collection of thirty-four vases from the necropolis 
of Avia Paraskevi near Nicosia was presented to the Museum by Col. 
Falkland Warren. This site is well known as a hunting-ground for early 
( (vja'iote pottery and Bronze-Age antiquities, and has been the scene of several 
dift'erent excavations, for a record of which it may be sufficient to refer to the 
forthcoming Cyprus Musi u/ii Giitcdoyve, Myres and O.-Richter, Oxford 181)7, j). 1. 
An account of the most recent exploration of the site is given by ilr. Myres 
ill the current volume of the Journal. The necropolis is wholly of the 
Bronze-Age j^eriod, and the finds closely analogous to those of Alambra, 
Curium, and Phoenikiais. 

The pottery of the Bronze-Age tombs in Cyprus may be roughly divided 
into two 23oriods, the earlier of which corresjionds to the remains of the 
second city at Hissarlik, and is reiore.sented in Cyprus by red or black glaze 
hand-made vases with geometrical patterns incised with a hard tool and tilled 
in with white. The second period is that in which we lind imported 
Mycenaean vases in coujunctii.n with local ^lottery ; the latter takes the form 
of bowls, still liand-made, covered with a white slip, on which patterns are 
painted; or jugs of a thin gritty clay of metallic api)earance on which 
p.attorns are painted in matt white or laid on in relief in the form of .snakes 
or of cable-jiatterns. The grouj) of vases above-mentioned belongs almost 
entirely to the earlier class. A few typical S 2 )ecimens may be described in 
detail. 

(1) A .0 in forthcoming Cat. oj Ffcsrs (vol. i.). Ht. -i’o cm. ; diam. loY cm. 
Plain bowl covered with a lustrous red glaze : it has a small handle in the 
form of a thick ear i^ierced with a small hole. 

(2) A 10. lit. IT’S cm. .lar with high loo 2 )ed handle and a small ear 
as A ■). It is of rod ware. })artly glazed and iuqierfectly hred. 

(o) A 19. Pit. 1 2T cm. Jug or lekythos, of very rough clay. 2 )arti;dl\ 
glazed. The vase is covered with 23atterns of b.ands, wavy linos, chevrons, 
aiul a sort of chain 2 )attcrn, all of whicli have been incised with a blunt tool 
while the clay was still soft, and then fired. It is interesting to note that a 
similar piractice obtains to^this day in (Rqu'us, in the ih-coration em 2 >loved on 
the jiottery manufactured at Famagusta. 

(4) A 3U. Ht. 20 cm. This vase uiay 2 terhaps be described as a 
stamnos ; it is a form very common in Cypriote pottery of all dates, with 
more or less bulging bodv, straight wide neck, and horizontal side-haiulle.s. 
The colour of the clay varies from red to black ; it is not lustrous aiiil is 
im25erfectly baked. The decoration consists of raised wavy lines and riiig.s 
all round the neck and body, and wavy lines on the handles. 

(. 0 ) A 83. Ht. Id cm. Funnel-shaped vase, of rather rude execution, 
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auil iiiaile a raJ nnglazeil clay. In the rim are two holes for suspension, 
whicli have been pierced through the clay while soft. The whole of the vase 
is decorated with rows of short incised lines, forming in their general etfeet a 
cheiprer pattern. 

(b ) A 34. Ht. 4'.5 cm. Diam. 13 cm. A bowl (Fig. 8) broken in fragments 
and pieced togeTher. It is covered with a black glaze, on which the patterns are 



incised (oil the fxterieir) and tilled in with white. On the rim is a small ear. 
The ]intterns c<insist rit a wavy line r(.)mid the edge, three bands of hatched 
lines, and on the base a cross formed i>t hatched liiie.s. 

(ij A 3o. Ht. -VT cm. Diam. ]ii-S cm. A similar bowl, but with 
dittei'ent decoration ; round the rim arc two hands with groups of hatched 
linos at intervals ; below are triangles of hatched lines placed apex to apex, 
alternating with broad zigzag.s vertically placed and tilled in with cross lines. 

iS) A oU. Ht. (J'4 cm. Diam. 12'8 cm. A bowl co\'ered with lustrous 
red glaze, with a .small ear on the rim ; round the tup are hands of straight 
and wavy lines (incised and tilled in with whitej, and below are parallel 
liaiids (if hatchings, 

(0) A Si. Ht. 5'8 cm. Diam. 12T cm. Bowl covered with bright red 
glaze. Piuuud the upper part are six (.piadrilateral figures filled with vertical 
incisi.-d lines ami di\ided into four by diagonals; round the bottom are 
coiieeiitric rings with jiarallel lines drawn diagonalh’ across them su as to 
torm a star of four points. 

( lt)j A 38. Ht. 43'8 cm. Large jug with long narrow neck (the 
ordinary (fy[iriote shape;. Covered with a lustrous red glazo. On the liudy 
are im-ised chevrc.ms, vertically placed ; on the neck, chevrons and plain hands 
ot lines. 

('ll) A 4i). Ht. Id'!) cm. Similar jug ; round the neck, hands ; on the 
body, rows ot jiarailel lines going in dittei'ent directions, interspersed with 
coiicelitl ic circles. 

(12) A 41. Hr. 14 cm. Ju- as before, with rather flat base: the glaze 
IS lit a yellow-hrowii colour; the patterns consist of lozenges tilled with 
hatelied liiic', and bainls. 

( 13; 42. Ht. 14 cm. Jng a.s lietiire ; lustrou.s deep roil glazi*’, C)n 

the ni/ck. a vertical row of hatched lines; ou the body, chevrons between 
parallel vertical hands, 

( 14^ A 44. Ht. 14't! cm. Jug as before ; very lustrous led glaze, 
jiatterns on body as the last example. 
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(1-5) AIT. Ht. 2(j‘7 cm. ‘ Stamnos’ (Fig. !)) like A .‘>0 described above, but 
tlie neck is larger. This vase is very richly decorated with incised patterns, 
consisting of lozenge.s, chevron.s, and concentric circles. On one handle deep 
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incisions have been made while tlie clay was soft, as on A ID. At tlte base 
of the neck are two small thick ears, anil on the rim are upright projections, 
two low and solid, the other two (one broken away) pierced with three holes 
for suspension. 

(IG) A IS. Ht. 33‘1 cm. ‘ Stamnos ’ as A 30 but slimmer, of dull red 
clay. It is richly decorated with incised lozenge patterns and chevrons. 

(IT) A G6. Ht. 13'2 cm. Ajng or lekythos (Fig. 10), sh.aped as No.K.l, but 
belonging to the later class of Bronze-Age pottery, that found with white 
slip ware and Mycenaean vases. It is of the ‘ base-ring’ type, and of a thin 



Fig. 10. 


hard chi}' with dull black slip. The handle is flat and attached to the neck 
half-way iqi ; from the base of it on either side springs a serpent in relief 
Their heads are flat and lozenge-shaped, the eyes being indicated by large 
dots, and they have beak-like mouths, slightly open. Between the snakes 
are two vertical raised lines. 

Paphos. During the e.xcavations conducted by the Cyprus Exjiloration 
Fund in 188T by Messrs. Hogarth ami James on the site of the temple ot 
Ajihrodite at Paphos, a few Mycenaean antiipiities were brought to light. 
Among them were the two gold tibulae mentioned above, now at Oxford. 
The share of antiquities that fell to the British Museum included a fragment 
of Mycenaean ware (height 7'7 cm.) of the technique of the later jieriod. 
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decorated with a scale-pattern. Tliese evidences of a iMyceiiaean settlement 
at Paphos hate been strangely overlooked in the published report of the 
excavations {JuVi-iV'} , ix. p. illd ff.). 

2. Eijiiijt. (1) Though not strictly sjteaking a vase of ilyccnaean 
fiibiic. the specimen from Saqijara here illustrated (Pig. II) must be included 
owing to its cL.ise collection therewith.’' It is a bowl of a class familiar in 



( 'y])rus. and undoubtedly manufactured in that island. It is hand-iuaile, 
11 cm. in height and 17’-5 to 2U cm. in diameter, and is numbered C 4 in the 
forthcoming ^dil. i. of the Cotologiu: of Vom>. The class to which it belongs 
is known as the ‘ lA’hite slip ware ' - and in Cyprus is always found in 
conjunctiuu with ilyeenaean cvare and in tombs of the Bronze-Age period, 
es[jLeially at Avia Paraskevi and Curium. The example under cousideration 
is of a rather riatteiiod and elliiitical shape, and the handle is broken off. It 
is ornamented with various linear patterns in a black colour which tends 
to fade to brown : the lines are mostly vertical, and combined in threes 
with triple cross-lines at intervals; alternating with these are pairs of 
N’ertical waiy liue,s with double lines of dots down each side of them. 

Several other specimen.s of this ware have been found outside Cyprus, 
mostly in very early strata of pottery. Tliera ’’ has yielded one bowl complete. 
:ind a fragment has been found on the Acropolis of Athens; Brueckner ■* 
records a fragmeiit from the more recent excavations at Tmy, nad mentions 
another as having been fouinl by Dr. Schlietnaim.’' Specimens have alsoheeii 
found at Tell-el-Amarna and Tell-Hesy.'^ For further discussion of this class 
see ilyros, C//p/OCs Mus. Cut. p. oO, Diiemmler in Aih.n. Mitlluil. .xi. 
]), ddo. and Furtwaengler, Tlrmr.-'f. /ois (j/i/iiipia, p. S. 

i'2j A verv reinarknhle IM vcennean vase from Erment (A o4f)) was 
ae(iuii'ed ill ISDi) througli the late low. C. Chester. It is inentioued hy i\Ir 
A S. Miirr.av in Ann r. Juhvil. oj ArAi. vi. p. 4di ft,, u ’jiropoa of an almost 
identic, al vase in Xew York, tliere published, and is published h}" Perrot and 
< 'hipiez, \ i, p, tif.l, tig hut repe.ated liero fu' the sake of completeiioss. 
The X ew York vase is a jug w ith spreailiiig. rather squat, body, and straight 

’ ^r\ I ' iMi.- in v.is, - Sa<p|AiM. Mithii I'l/'t-tt, xu SO, p. 22. 

F -L PI' -11. ^2. Tr<yf. ISD;^. p. 101. 

- Mvi' -s, c>lf. p .‘19, <7 c. lul Si.lilicIlJ.UllL L'Jl'Ctl'Bl 812"!. 

Ii-'-ilh itioH nl < pfitt* i V i,B-iH'iaIIy. \\‘Xu>r, TtiJ-LAnnfrna p 1 7 : 

' Fnui|utc I'L -12 Fiy. G; F.-L. p/ J/l/z/n CO/ua, pi. 4, 181, 
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up-turned lip, but the Jluaeum one ffig. 12) is of a shape not uncommon in 
Mjcenaean fabrics, but for which there is no exact name. It is of a very flat 
shape, the sides being curved over to the mouth, ami there is practically no 
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neck ; there are three .small ear-liandles.^ The colour of the clay is of a deep 
greenish-yellow, and the varnish is laid on in no great thickness, but otherwise 
the techuifjue is rpiite ordinary. The height of the vase is 11 cm. The 
decoration consists of a representation of the Argonaut or paper Nautilus - 
(not the chambered Nautilus with which we are more familiar) rep(,‘ated in 
each space between the handles, while ail the remaining surface of the vase is 
filled in with sea-weed patterns. It will be seen that the design is almost the 
same as that of the New York vase, and that the treatment of the Argonaut is 
ahsolutely identical. 

8. Gahjhinn. Together with the gem described above (p. tis) was 
acquired a vase of great interest and artistic merit, a. psendamphora (A 2fl('i : 
fig. 13) 2(1 cm. in height, with figures in briglit red on a deep butf ground. 
PeiTot (vi. p. 02U) gives a very similar vase from Pitane in Aeolis, hnt the 
design is there somewhat rougher tlioiigh fuller iii detail. (In the front of 
the vase, below the spout, is the body (.>f an octopu.s mouth downwards, from 
which extend nine tentacles, of which eight meet in pains at the back of the 
vase ; the remaining one falls vertically ami ends in a leaf-sha}>ed sucker. 
The other tentacles end in spirals, and each pair is united by an oval radiated 
object, the meaning of which is not quite clear. Between the ti-nt.aclos is a 
curious sort of webbing, formed of striated hands winch are interlaced, and 
hold the teutaclos together for about a third of their total length. In the 
field of the vase and between the tentacles are various animals: on either 
side of the spoilt, two birds; on the left side, in tliree rows between the 
tfutacle.s, (1) two horses confronted. (2) a bird, poiraqiine. and sea-nrehin, ;8) 
three birds to the right ; oii the riglit side, (1 ■ two Cretan goats b:ick to back 
(2) two birds. (3) a porcupine, sea-urchin, bird, and cral.x (In the shoulder 
oil tlie reverse are two circles marked with crosses, and on the top of the 
handle is a large rosette. 

i Fit the shape .see F.-L. ilykeii. J[ yee iiaeaii amt utlier vase', -ee IVvoa ami 

ri. it, ni.. 32. Chijiie?, vi. p. 92ti ami F.-L .l/'e/.te. 

- Foi (itlierie[ireseutations ot the Xautihis or ]>. SO. 
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Fiir a ciiricaxs interpretation of tlie suLject of the Pitane va'^e which mav 
b? regai’Jeil as ap]ilyiu£;' also to the one under consideration, it may be 
surticient to refer to an article by M. Hous'-ay in Ecr Arrh. Srd Ser. xxvi. p. 
1 ft. ; the writer s views are carried out further in another article in Env. ArrJi. 



\K\. p. ''1 ft. 3111. Pi.ri'ot and Ueinach have' e.xpre-s.sed tliemselves as in 
accord witli the writer'.s zocjlooical tlieories, Ixut the criticisrn.s of .M. Pettier in 
Jkc. ArAi. xxviii. p. 24 tf. appear t(x give a sutficient refutation of them 
without further discus.sioii liere. 

Another series of iMycenaean vase.s obtained by Mr. Paton from Calymna 
ha.s been described in vol, viil. (,if the JuvranK p. d-iO, PI. 83, but one va.se 
that was not then pulilished may be regarded as of sufficient interest to 
include in the present pa]jer (tig. 14). It is a kylix of the familiar lalysos 



type I'lit. 1 N'.7 cm : tlie sliapc is cxcejitionally graceful and the workiuau.ship 
di'Tingui.'hed by care and delicacy. It is in excellent presorvatioii except 
that tlie foot i-.. restored, and tlie de.sign, which consists of a cuttle-fish, is 
ji.iiiited in red on a dee}) huff ground. The rcver.se is free from all decoration 
If v'ill be seen fniia the illustration that the cuttle-fish is entirely conveu- 
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tidualised uud upproaclics nearly to the pluirie ot a inere decorative patterii, 
thoiioli it is still clearly reCuyiiisaLlo wliat auimal is intended. 

Ai'i/ina. Four vases obtained tuttetlier vvitli tlie marble pyxis and bronze 
knife described above. None of tliese are of special interest or inipoitance ; 
tliey consist of (1) a jiiy, numbered A ooU, lit. ll'o cm., witli straiobt-riiiimed 
ti[) and a pattern of four lozenyes on the slioulder. end to end, tlie aiiyies 
tilled in with curved lines ; (2) [i.-.eudampliora, lit. 2-5'4 cm., with net-work 
and parallel bauds; (3) ' stain no.s ’ (lit. 10'-5 cm.) with ivv-wreatli on 
slioulder; (d) ‘stamnos’ (lit. 13'3 cm.) with band of dots and wav'v lines round 
shoulder. 

Ti/'i/iis. A series of fragments of Mycenaean potteiy, thirty-eight in all, 
obtained bv iMr. A. H. Smith, in ISOtf on the Acropolis of Tiryns, and 
pre.seiited by him. Together with them wa.s a fragment found on the 
Acropolis of Athens. 

Siiiii It will be seen from u comparison of the uioniuiieuts 
described above that, although here and there special points of interest and 
importance may have arisen, there is nothing among them that throws any 
really new light on the problem of Mycenaean civilisation. In any case it 
would be beyond the province of a paper of this kind to enter into a discussion 
ot this ipiestiou ; it is a ipiestion ilic solution of which archaeologists must be 
Content to forego for the jiresent, and indeed nothing is to be gained by hasty 
generalisations from isolated pieces of evidence, to which there may have been 
some teudeuc}- liitnerto. 

It might have been lioped that Cyprus, witli its close comiectioii with 
Egypt and Phoenicia, would have funii.shed satisfactory and decisive evidence, 
if not for dating ifyeeuaean objects, at any rate for deducing tlie origin and 
ethnological atfiiiities of tlie race. But tliough the recent excavations at 
Salamis and Curium have been fruitful beyond all expectations, it cannot be 
.said that tliev have availed to settle the (juestion except in so far as they 
have shown that the ilycenaean civilisation lingered on in Cyprus to a 
remarkably late date ; a fact which will hardly surprise an}' one conversant 
with Cypriote archaeology ami the circumstances of early t^yiaiote history. 
AVhat holds true of Cyprus does not therefore necessarily hold true of other 
Mycenaean centres ; and perhaps we must .-^till look to Egypt to atford im, out 
of her wonderful treasure-house of things new and idd. the key to this mo-.t 
perplexing problem of cla.ssical archaeology. 


H. B. M'alteks. 
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NOTES ON ADDITIONS TO THE GREEK COINS IN THE 
BRITISH MGSELDI, IS.sT— ls9G. 

[Plate II.] 

D['RIX(; tlif last ten year.s no In.s.s than 4,oGI coiii.s of various parts of 
tile Greek work! liave lieeii aGiksl to the national collection.^ A certain 
nuiaher of tliese have been publislieil year by year by iMr. Warwick Wroth 
in the (7/;v<;oWc, nniler tlie title ‘Greek Coins acijuireil by the 

Rrirish Hiisenm.’ x\. still laryer nnmber are ilescribed by Mr. Barclay Head, 
tile Keeper of Coins, in tlie annual Parliamentary Return of the Accounts Ac. 
of tin.' British Museum. As the hu-mi.'r publication is not seen by all who 
are eenerailv inteie.sted in cla.ssical studies, while the latter suffers the fate of 
most Blue Beok.s, it has been sug"e.sted that a short paper on the subject of 
these additions might be intero.sting to readersof this journal. I need hardly 
say that the stlection here given is not meant to be representative. Had I 
attem})ted to give a full report of the acipiisitious during the last ten years, 
these notes wouM liave reduced themselves to a mere catahygue. It has 
boeii necc.ssarv tlierefore to choose out a verv few coins from among the more 
important acquisitions. I have omitted in the first place coins which have be- 
come well known through publications not primarily confined to numismatics; 
in the second, pieces of purely numismatic interest; and in the third, many 
rave and interesting coins, such as the coin of Nabis. tyrant of Lacedaemon, 
or the gold stater struck at Atlions in the name of ilitliradates, simply 
because it wotild be difficult to arid anything to the iufi.irmatiou already 
oolh-etod Iiv m\' |‘Vedcce.ssors. E\'C’ir m the ca.se cif the coins selected, I .shall 
ho lav'clv eoing over old gnrund ; but my excuse must ho that some 
lo'adeis will be glad to be reminded that they will find fuller and more 
Niiluable iiifoi'inatiou oil tliose subjects iii the publications to wliicb I have 
refeiToil. 

The date 1SS7 has been taken as a startiiig-poiiit, for tlie rea.sou that 

that year saw the publication of Heail’s A a//0(,v///(, to which every 
.•uchaeolooi^t naturadly first rcfeiv lor iuforiiiatioii oii Greek luiniismatics. 
In the arraiige-meiit of places I have followed the geographical order of that 
wi 'rk. 

The sizes of the Coins are given in itiehes and to-nths and the weights in 

grainmos. 

1 So' til. u.iuai.- .uiv.ii Ly W. tVi.itli in tV, msr. ['.ut ii ( ■ ( liei-k ( '..iirs a. .lUiiol 

.Liti. 1.' ill til..' l.v tlic Jluti'.li -Muo u"i m LSyS''. 
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JIai’EDON, Pliilip II. 

1. Heail of Zfus 1., laureate. Bordor of dots. 

Jut. 4)IAin POY. Naked jockey, lioldiiiy paliii-braiicli in r., on horse to 
r. In field r., bee. 

.B -Oo. Wt. 14-39 grs. PI. II. 11. 

[Wroth, Xum. C/ir. 1394 p. i, PI. I. IJ. 

This coin is worthy of illustration for the sake of the inursually fine 
treatment of the head of Zeus. It should be compared with the head on the 
Lampsacene Stater described below (No. lU), with which it has much in 
common, and which it helps us to date. The s\uiibol in the field of the 
reverse probably indicates the mint of Melitaea in Thessaly. 


C'HALC’IDICE ? 

■2. Bunch of Gra[>es. Border of dots. 

Jii. r. Nude male figure running to r. ; he has curved wings on his 
shoulders and Wears boots with large tags ; in each hand he holds a wreath. 
The hair is long, and is repre.seutod by dotted lines. The whole in dotted 
scjuare within incuse srpiare. 

i-R •9-n Wt. 1(1-93 grs. PI. II. 2. 

[Head, Xjiiik Chr. 1891 p. 1, PI. I. 3; Wroth, Xtim. Clcr. 1892 p. 19.] 
This is one of a small find, of archaic coins from the island of (^'o.s. 
-Mr. Head has attribute(.l this piece to Cyrene, in contpany with three other 
staters from the same find.^ 


^ Tliexj uthc'i piL-ces have a similar ohver^o 
but ou tliti reverse either a heail of 
H'TUfks or a helnwt. Tlip dies aie iutki’- 
cliaiigeil, whit-li pioves that all the^e coius b-'- 
loijg t(j the saiiip place and periotb The hoard C(.)ii- 
tainod .iUo an archaic tetradrachm ol'Memle of tin* 
u>iuil type, and tlie presence of this coin at first 
8iyuy<--,tc(I Chalcidic (2 to Mr. Head a.sthc district 
to which the coins ini-^^ht belong. He howi-vei* 
1 ejected this suggestion, mainly for the following 
iea''ons : (1) ‘there seems to be no city of 
bhaleidice to Mhidi such a type as a bunch of 
grapes would be appropriate ’ ; (2) ‘ the revei-'cs of 
all these Chalci(.lic coins consist merelv of incusu 
s. plans, either fpiartered or subdiviih-d into 
triangles. None of them in the earliest peiiod 
exhil'it a device Ujioii the reveisi*, and at a 
later period, when reverse-types hist make their 
a[)pearance in Clialcidice, they are never 
fiH Io^lm], a-' on twu out of thi? tliree coins now 
befuie 118 , ill a dotted sipian'.’ In the Museum 
i-? another i.ciiii which should be coiisidired in 
this conncetion [B.M. Cat. Macedoii etc. p. 136 


no. 2 : Figure running to r. ; 1. arm raided, 
holding wreath : wings atta'.lu-d to waist b\ 
holt, from which hangs a short skirt ; on toet, 
winged talaiia : in front a llowor r. : boi'ler of 
dots. Quadiipartito iin Uso sipmie. Note ; 
‘I’liis coin u as procured by Mr. F)one]l at 
Salonioa \ to the neiglihourhood of which town 
he attributed it.’]. Babelon [litc. Xinn. 1SS5 }». 
397) ha.8 attributed this coin to Cyrene, hut it> 
2 »robablo provenance is in favour of a IMaci.di'nian 
origin, and Dr. H. Wehcr pos8e-vses a specimen 
which was certainly found in Tha^o^. The 
small hower may be compared with that 
wliicli figures ou the coin-s of Acantlms [e.g. 
Tjeiliu 7i/*c?7n/Hy fJcr Citif. Mlnr,' ,i Bd. ii PI. 
ii 17]. AVitli regard to IMr. Headk objeiHions to a 
Clidcidio origin, it may be pointed out that the 
buiicli of grapes might well he the type 
wine city of which we have no other e>*iii> ; and 
that the helmet on one of the series is mo'^t 
suitable to Macedonia. Mr. Wroth t/.c; ha.', 
suggested some objections to the aUiibution to 
C’yreiie. 
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Whatever may bo the oiigiii of these coins, the one befnre ns gives a 
line example ot the early type of winged figure. ^Iv. Head dcscribe.s the 
figure as a wind-god, comparing those wingeil divinities on cups of Cyrenaie 
origin which have been explained by Studniczka as Boreades. We may 
compare also the little winged figure which runs along the outstretched arm 
ot Apollo, ustiallv holding one or two braiiche.s, on the coins of Caulonia.^ 
The true interpretation of the winged figure seems, however, to be suggested 
liy the words of Studniczka,- which Mr. Head hini.self quotes: 'Similar... 
tieures fulfil on Cyrenean bowls witli victorious riders the same fimctiitu as 
Nike does ehsewhere.’ With regard to these figures it has been suggested ® 
that they are personifications of Agon ; and that the same or a similar 
iuterpretatiou applies to the figure on our coin seems to me hardly to admit 
of doidjt. The meaning of tlte wreaths is quite obscure, if the figure is a 
wiiid-god : hut obvit.iu.s, if it is a personification of Agon or something 
similar. If so, it belongs to the earlie.st rcpreseutatious of the kind, as its 
dale is ill the first years of the fifth century.'* The correctness of this 
iiiterpi'etatiiiu uf course does not depend on the attribution of the coins tn 
Cvreiie. 

Euboe.v I 

Un a raised ciicnlar field, a horseman riding to front. • His head and 
that ot his horse are turned tor.; his r. hand comes round in front of the 
liovse’s neck. With his 1. he leads a second horse, the head of which is to 1., 
li\' a lope passing round its neck. Tlie tails of the horses arc soon in the 
space hot ween their legs. 

11'. r. Incuse scpiaro divided diagonally. 

HI -6. ' Wt. o'ofi gr. PI. II. . 0 . 

[Wroth Ad C. 1890, p. 328, PI. XIX. 20.] 

4. Ilorseuiuii riding to front as on previous coin, but without a second 
horse. 

Ih.r. Incuse sipiaie. with traces of diagonal division. 

HI -05. Wt. 2-04 gr. PI. II. 0. 

These two Coins helong to an interesting' Series, the most reniarkable of 
which are tetiadrachm.s representing a n hole ijuadriga seen from the front. 
The series falls into two classes, an earlier and a later, the dividing line being 
about .■)(JU-48n jj.c. 

{'ij Earlier class : lumpy fabric. 

Tetradrachin (1(J' “Tors.; with ipiadriga. Weber collection, Xiihi. Chron. 

I^'.)2, PI. .XV, N. 

^ iidiwi . Tyy I'l I. 1 Foi otilvr jiaiallul-s s.v. Thv li.djui't- on thi-s Loiii i-s clihuly 

-in I’.ilu Idii. /d-w. Xi/fi'. Id-S'*. ]>. C05 not to Fg « with the ‘ FHo>-liL 4 Uivs of Intel 

- K'l/ //'. {*. ’J-t tiiii^'> with abjoui-ti'' attributed, which have heeii 

‘ Kibii'j'. JN//' i>> J< r unuth ]». 61. ixiil.iiiRtl a- Agon, mi Athenian tetradrai Iiin.-j 
n -//<■/;, /s' tit th'' Friti-'U ^^n>^'nni \ a'^c, 1> 1 I (I>«'ule, .{fht-ih s, dti3’2)5 intaglios ( 

i» A L tlm It f n ii'-’’ to ;t!l>‘iA. Z- iL All FI. 2. '!} and oph.igi i 0. ililller. 

’ S-e Ft' id' ii in F.tuly- AVi'^owa, Hf/f Kn'fhL JhUjZn. o. 2. «-.l p. 66S)’ 
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Octobol (o'G0-.j'o(j grs.) witli ruler leading a second liorsc. Weber 
collection, /.e. PI. XV. 9 ; Brit. Mns. (above no. 3) ; Sambon, Cat. cVunc pre'c. 
call, etc., 1880, Xo. 833, PI. IV. 

Tetrobol (:2-79 grs.j evith single rider. Weber collection, I.c. Pi. XV. 10. 

On the coins of thi.s cla.ss the thighs of the riders seem to be held far 
out, almost at riglit angles to the body ; they are, however, really meant to be 
seen in profile, owing to the difficulty of foreshortening. 

(1) Later class ; flat fabric. 

Tetradrachin (l.j’G8 grs.) Ohv. Ditidemed beardless head to I, archaic 
curls on forelieatl, and bunch of long hair on back of head. 

Hcv. Quadriga facing, in incuse square. Weber collection, I.c. PL 
XV. 11. 

Tetrobol (2'63-2‘46 grs.). Single rider, the legs foreshortened. Paris, 
Bibliothkpie Xationale (Rev. jS'um. 1883, p. GG, Xo. G, PL II. G) and B. M. 
("above Xo. 4). 

To these must be added a coin described by Mionuet (PL LI. 7) from the 
Allier cabinet : Obr. Horse standing facing with a man beside it ; Rev. Eagle 1 
flying 1. in shallow incuse square. [Weber in Xviti. Clivoa. 1892, p. 191.] 

The scheme of arrangement on the tetradrachms is .strictly symmetrical. 
The heads of the two inside horses (^vyioi) are turned towards each other, 
while the trace-horses (creipocpopoi) look outwards. This again is a method 
of avoiding the difficulty of foreshortening. As to the parallels from other 
ancient objects, the Selinuutine metope, which naturally occurs to the mind, 
does not offer a very close analogy. The high relief in which the metope is 
worked has allowed the artist to represent the lieitds of the horses in their 
natural position. 

The closest parallels are to be found on the black-figured vases and the 
so-called Argivo-Corinthian bronze reliefs. For the latter I may refer to the 
monograph of do Bidder.^ Of the vases with a facing cpiadriga it is perhaps 
worth while to give the following list, Avhich of course does not pretend to 
be exhaustive : — 

1. Hydria of C'halcidian stylo. B. M. Cat. B 76. 

2. Corinthian - Crater. „ B 1.5. 

3. Cljalcidian Amphora. Gerhai-d, A. V. II. PL CVI. 

4. Corinthian Oenochoe. Pettier, Vases Ant. clu Louvre, E. 648, p. .59. 
PI. LI. 

.5. Attic Cyli.x. Gerhard. A. V. I. PI. LXII., Berlin Cat. 1799. 

G. Attic Amphora.-" B. dl. Cat. B 207. 

i . Crater, Attic, or Italian imitation, from Gela. Gardner, Ashmoleaii 
Vases, no. 190. 


^ I>‘: E'tftj'pcs qUibuHlo .ti atRci'r qioft feho sciibed a sjiear, but a goad would be mule iu 
r'a.n,m'/r ^ir'jivo-CorLntluacx., QS, keeping with his function and with orliei 

" Afcording to Ln'jclicke {Ath.MUth.Rix. p. similar representations, c.g. no. 1 and the tetra- 
7)16) this also should be classed as Clialcidian. drachm of series 
^ The object wltirli tlie charioteer holds is de- 
H.S. — VOL. XA'II. 
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8. Attic Amphora. Gardner, l.c. no. 208. 

9. „ „ no. 210. 

10. „ By Andocides. Burlington Fine Arts Club Cat. 

(18SS), no. 108 (Northampton collection). 

11. Attic Oenochoe (style of Andocides). B. M. Cat. B -524. 

12. Attic Cotyle. Berlin Cat. 2085. 

13. Eretrian Lecythus. Atli. Mitth. xi. p. 94. 

The representations of a single horseman riding to the front are less 
common on vases.^ On a gold coin of CYrene of later date (period B.c. 
431 — 321) there is a fine representation of a facing cpiadriga conducted by 
Nike. On the whole, the evidence of the vases is not very conclusive as 
regards the distribution of the coins ; but they all point to Central Greece, 
and some of them to Euboea. 

The fact that the tetrobol in the French collection rvas found at 
Histiaea is also in favour of a Euboic origin. Olynthus in Chalcidice has 
been suggested ; and Dr. Weber (Hum. Chron. 1892, p. 191) adduces in 
favour of that suggestion the later coins of Olynthus with an eagle.^ But 
the eagle occurs also on the coins of Chalcis in Euboea.^ On the whole 
therefore the evidence seems to me to be in favour of Euboea. 

The series of coins described above are further interesting for the evident 
attempt to express denomination by means of the type. 


Aeoil'-M in Achaia. 


0. Ain 6GN Head of Zeus, r., laureate. 

HMI OB€ AIN (the last three letters retrograde). The infant Zeus 
suckled by the goat Aiiialthea, who stands to r. between two trees, with head 
raised towards an eagle above with expanded wdngs. 

JE -8. PI. II. Fig. 16. 

The type has been jjublished by Imlioof-Blumer and Gardner,* 
who say that ‘ the proper home of Amalthea was in Crete ; 
but there w'as probably at Aegium a local legend which in some way 
connected the name of tlie city with her, Aijiov with atP.’ But, as Head 
points out,“ there is more direct evidence. Strabo says of Aegium ® : 


icTTopoucn S’ evravOa rhv Aia inr 0170? avaTpcKprjvai, 

’'x\.paTO<;, 

al^ lept], TT]v pev re X0709 Atl pal^hv kirur'y/iv 
eiTiXe'^/ei Se /ca! otl 

’ClXevhjv Se piv alya Aio<; KoXeovcr’ inTO(prjTai‘ 
St]\o)v Tov rorrov, Scon ■irXrja-lov ’DAivT], 


KaduTrep (prjal xa'i 


> Cf. Gcihart, A.V. iv. Pi. CC'.XLVIII. 

- Head. IT.X. p 1S4 ; Beiiiii eat. PI. V 43. 
3 L.M. Cat. Cuitml Gnco, PI. XX. 7 If. 


’ Xiini. Coiniii. p. S5, R XIV. 

^ Brit. Mus. Return 1S95, p 85. 
« YHI. p 3S7. 
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The form H M 1 0 B 6 A I N occurs on other coins of Aegiuni, hut nowhere else. 
It may be compared, for its termination, with such a word as TPAMMATIN, 
found at Patara,i and other similar forms collected hi J.H.S. 1S95, p. 120. 


Phexeus in Arcadia. 

6. Hermes, nude, seated to 1. on basis of two steps; petasus hangs behind 
his neck, being fastened by a string ; 1. hand rests on the basis, r. holds a 
caduceus which rests on his right thigh. Behind, on the blank space in the 
field, EV+A in graffito. 

Rev. ®E. Ram to 1. 

dR ‘45. Wt, '96 gr. PI. II. Fig. S. 

[Wroth, ISfurii. Chr. 1896, p. 90 no. 7.] 

The characters in graffito, which Mr. Wroth describes as uncertain, and 
which are barely visible in the photograph, may, I believe, be read Ev^ci If 
this reading is correct, it adds interest to the coin, which would seem to have 
been devoted at the shrine of Hermes. A considerable amount of evidence 
as to the practice of dedicating coins in this way has been collected by F. 
Lenormant.'^ The nearest parallel to the present inscription is ANA0 
{avddrjfia), which Lenormant has noted on a great number of coins. 

Apart from the graffito the coin is remarkable for the style of the obverse, 
which, jiarticularly in the square and massive treatment of the chest, recalls 
the style of the school of Polycleitiis. Statues of Hermes by this master and 
by his 2 mpil Haucydes are known ® ; but neither seems to have had any connec- 
tion with Pheneus. Hermes was the chief god of Pheueus, as would be clear 
from the coinage even if Pausaiiias did not tell us so (viii. 14. 10). 


Sybrita in Crete. 

7. Head of Dionysus r., bearded; weai’S ivy-wreath with berries; in 
front, bunch of grapes. 

Rev. [s]yBP ITIHN. Head of Hermes r., wearing petasus tilted forward 
on head, and attached by cord passing round the head ; drapery on neck. In 
front caduceus. 

.R -8.5. Wt. 11-28 grs. PI. II. Fig. 10. 

[Wroth, Kura. Chr. 1890, p. 11, PI. XIX. 11.] 

This didrachm, a work of the first half of the fourth century, gives j)er- 
hajjs the finest representation of the head of Dionysus to be found on coins of 
this period. The work is of a much softer character than on the coins of 
Thasos with which it has been compared C but the expression nevertheless is 


^ Hei'bei’Jey u. KalhiVa, Her. uberurei Helseii ^ Plin. X.H, xxxiv. SO: Xaucydes Mercurio 
in S. IF. KUinasien, 1S96, p. 27, Xo. 26. et Jiscobolo et immoknte arietem cenietur. 

- Rev. Ifuiii. 1871-77, p. 325 flf. ; see also P. * Gardner, Tiquis PI. VII. S. 

Gardner, Nura. Chron. 1S73, p. 183 ff. 
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Ijy no means effeminate. The nearest parallel is perhaps to bo found in the 
small electriim coins of Thebes issued about B.c. 39-5—3S7.^ 

The head of Hermes on the reverse is of somewhat inferior execution, 
and is chiefly remarkable for the way in which the petasus is worn. Hsually, 
on coins, the petasus sits well on the back of the head ; but on vases of all 
periods it is as common as not to find it tilted forward,- although it usually 
fits better than in the present case. 


Eithyxia. 


»• AVTAOMITIANOIKAIZ- APZEBATEPMA. Head of Domitian 
r. laureate, 

Ike. SEBAZTH OMONOIA. Homonoia standing to 1., holding in r. 
olive braiieh, in 1. cornucopiae ; beside her, serpent to 1. 

fiE 1-4. PI. II. Fig. 19. 

9. AYTAOMiTIANOZkAISAPZEBASTOZ. Head of Domitian r. 
laureate. 

Ike. OMONOIA ZEBAZTH. Homonoia. veiled, standing to 1.. 1. resting 
on sceptre or long torch, in r. unceitain object. 

JE IT. 

These are two of a inysterioits series of coins, the attribution of which 
is uncertain. They are all struck under either Domitian or Trajan. A coin of 
the fornrer emperor with the monograms TP aod fft is published by Imhoof- 
Blumer.'" who sees in them the initials of Prusias ad Hypium. This coin, 
he adds, is Bithynian in .«tyle, and the same is true of the coins above 
desciibed. The omission of the mint-name on the majority of specimens 
may point to the coins being meant for circulation throughout the province. 
In fact, these bronze coins seem to corre.spond more or less to the silver 
Tnedallion.s ’ which replaced the cistoplmri in Asia ISIiuor in imperial times. 

For the various repre.sentations of Homonoia on Greek coins it is 
sufficient to refer to the article in Ro.scher's Zo/.-iZ.-ca,'* which gives a verv 
complete if .somewhat undigested mass of material. It is difficult to see 
what is the meaning of tlie serpent which occur.s on No. S. 

Two other coins of Domitian, belonging to the same series, also have 
the Serpent, but ditfer from our coin in that the cornucopiae is replaced by 
a long torch. But these seem to be the only instances of the serpent being 
given as an attribute of Homonoia. It is not impossible tliat we have here 
a blending of Homonoia with Hygieia.® 


’ B.M. Cat. Cedh-al Get:o', ji. u, 7S, PI. 
XIV 1, -2, 

- E Bt'iliij C.it, 2535, Gi-rlrii.I, rl. 
I'aseyih. PI. 327. 

^ Grii.cid ilmr.. No. sl3. 

^ I p, 2701 tf. Di'exler-Stoll. 

' See I’ett-r in Rosclitr'- I.fX. I ji. 910 : oaLii- 


ti' t* ’ny Augustus to laiiu-, .Suius, Coin ordia, 
and Pax ; coin of Galba tvith the liead of Salus 
on ohc. auil Concrir.Ha on a,-, ((tihen. iloan. 
Inri'.- I p. 342 No 357) ; of. Lucan IV. 190: 
mil'll Cuimoi'diU mU/l'U. Cf. also Sospci 

Cviioji'din ^^Kosche^ I. p. 920', 
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Lampsacus in Mysia. 

10. Head of Zeus 1., laureate ; fulmen showing behind shoulder. 

Rev. Forepart of winged sea-horse r. Traces of incuse square. 

A' ‘75. Wt. 8'4-5 grs. PI. II. Fig. 12. 

[Wroth, Xuut. CJir. 1SS9 p. 257, PI. XII. 12; B. M. Cat. Mysia, 
PI. XIX. 0]. 

The obverse of this coin should, as I have said, be compared with that 
of the silver tetradrachm of Philip II. of Macedou (no. 1). The present 
coin shows the finer work of the two, but Philip’s coin is much above the 
average. The treatment of both is more dignified and less florid than that 
of the heads on the coins of Alexander of Epirus^ and of Metapontum- 
with which the Lampsacene stater has been compared. Both are of essen- 
tially the same epoch (the middle of the fourth century), but the coin of 
Lampsacus, judging from its style, is the earlier by a few years. As the 
tetradrachm of Philip comes between the dates 359 and 336 n.c., we are 
justified in placing the Lampsacene somewhere near the earlier of these two 
dates. 


11. Head 1., wearing wreath (of myrtle?); a small wing springs from 
the neck. 

Rev. As on preceding coin. 

N Wt. 8'45 grs. PI. II. Fig. 14. 

[Wroth, Nuni. Chr. 1894, p. 11, PI. 1. 11]. 

Both Mr. Head ^ and Mr. Wroth have described this type as a head of 
Eros. The character of the features, however, has always seemed to me 
decidedly feminine. A comparison with two other heads on Lampsacene 
staters will I think show the j^i'obability of this view. Both the head of 
Actaeon (here no. 12) and that of a female satyr * show a strong stylistic 
resemblance to the present coin; and all three coins are justly attributed b}' 
Mr. Wroth to the same hand. On the neck of Actaeon the sterno-mastoid 
muscle is strongly and definite^ marked ; in the heads of the female satyr 
and of the ‘Eros,’ on the other hand, the roundness and the fold under the 
chin, characteristic of the well-developed female neck, are plainly visible. 
The strong developiment of the brow, which might be adduced as an argu- 
ment in favour of the male sex, is also found in the female satyr's head. 
The hair is dressed in practically the same way as on the stater representing 
Persephone,® but is treated in a more florid manner, a ti'ess being allowed to 
escape and hang down in front of the ear. as on the satyr’s head. There is 
iro ear-ring, and this again finds a parallel in the head of Persephone. 

For all these reasons I venture to differ from the authorities 
who have already described this type, and to sngge.st that the head is that of 

’ B.M. Cat. Mi’sia, PI. xi.e. 2 ; Head. Cniiis 
‘f f he Aiiekiits III A 18. 

' = B.M. Cat. J/i/sc', PI. xix. 1. 


^ Gardner, Types PI. V 37. 

- VAcl. PI. V, 40. 

^ Brit. Return, 1S94, p. S7. 
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Nike or Iris. The ^vreath has been described as myrtle, and is certainly not 
laurel ; but it is treated in a somewhat different manner from the myrtle- 
wreath worn by Artemis at Tlassalia ^ or by Hekate at Pherae.- A coin of 
the latter place ^ offers a parallel in another respect ; just as the wing on the 
coin of Lampsacus is absurdly inadecpiate in size, and is merely placed on the 
neck as it were to identify the tyite, so Hekate at Pherae is identified by a 
small hand holding a torch. 

Of course the possibility of an androgynous Eros being represented on 
this coin is not to be excluded. 

12. Male head 1., with sprouting stag’s horn. 

Pll c. As on no. 10. 

N •?. Wt. 8‘4.5 gm PI. IT. Fig. 13. 

[Wroth, Xum. Chr. 1893 p. 9, PI. I. 16]. 

This head is worth reproducing as a fine example of the rare represent- 
ations of Actaeon on coins. The head of Actaeon on the electrum coins of 
Cyzicus is of earlier date but of very much les.s artistic interest.^ 


Mytilene in Lesbos. 

13. MYTI. Head of Apollo r. laureate, with short hair. 

Per. ‘ Mill-sail ’ incuse scpiare. 

EL. '75. Wt. 15'44 gr. PI. II. Fig. 9. 

[Wroth, X'um. Chr. 1890, p. 15, PI. XIX. 16; B. M. Cat. Troas, &c. 
PI. XXXII. 1). 

The later electrum coinage of Phocaea and Lesbos is represented solely 
by hectae, with the exception of this unicpie stater. The convention between 
Mytilene and Phocaea, according to Avhich coins were to be issued by each 
city for a year alternately, is well known.® It is noticeable that in fabric this 
stator is assimilated to the contemporary Cyzicene currency (although the 
‘ mill-sail ’ form of the incuse square has not been so neatly produced) : and 
the staters of Lesbos were evidently meant to compete with those of 
Cyzicus, although they were issued in much smaller numbers. 

In style the head of Apollo does not closely resemble any other head 
occurring on Greek coins, being peculiar in its boyish expression. 

luXlA. 

14. Heraldic arrangement of two lions, heads reverted, standing each on 
one hind-leg; between them a column, against shaft of which each rests 


^ Ilpatl, Cuiii-' "f fJiC Aacirnfs, IV C 1. Cij^ccas., PL I 25, 26 ; Babelon, U>xc. Xixui. 1892 

- B.M. Cat. ThL5^nJ,j^ PL X 13. PL iV3. 

■ Gardner, PL ^ II 36. '' See WrodiiuB.M. Cat. Trons. etc. p. Ixv. 

B.M. Cat. M'jsia. PL YI 6; Greenwell, 
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Ids otlier hind-leg ; on the capital each places one paw, the other being raised 
above. 

Bev. Rude incuse square. 

EL. -75. Wt. 14 00 grs. PI. II. Fig. 3. 

[Wroth, Nxmi. Chr. 1896, p. 99. PL VII. 15.] 

This coin, the importance of which as illustrating a certain class of 
architectural t 3 "pes need hardly be emphasized, was obtained through 
Mr. Lawson of Sm^una. Mr. Wroth saj’s : ‘ The coin before us can hardly be 
later than the middle of the seventh century B.c. ; Mr. Head is even inclined 
to place it as early as 700 B.C.’ It is in any case distinctl}^ earlier than the 
time of Croesus ; but, apart from the opinions of the authorities quoted, I 
should have placed the coin, in judging purely on grounds of style, late in 
the second half of the seventh centuiy, if not actually in the sixth centuiy. 
In general appearance (fabric and colour) the coin bears a great resemblance 
to the stater attributed to Chios,^ although the incuse square is shallower. 
And this and other similar coins are attributed by Head (l.c.) to about B.c. 
500. The ruder, shallower incuse square of our coin, however, may permit us 
to place it earlier than this low date. 

The details of the column are unfortunately not clear. The capital is 
represented by two dots ; the base by a single line projecting from the shaft. 
Comparison with Phr^'gian architectural decorations is obvious ; for the lions, 
see Perrot and Chipiez, vol. IV. pp. Ill, 157, 180; for the form of the 
column, ibid. p. 136 (the two dots on the coin are probably meant to represent 
the Ionic volutes). The heads of the lions are represented as reverted, owing 
to the inability of the artist to foreshorten them. He doubtless thought of 
them as looking out of the relief, as once did the heads of the lions of the 
Lion-gate at Mycenae. 

A much later representation of this type occurs on a coin of Tlos of the 
early part of the fourth century ; but there the column is absent, its place 
being taken by a Lycian symbol, and the lions are seated.^ 

The resemblance of this coin to those attributed to Chios, Clazomenae, 
Samos and other cities,® seems to point to the Asiatic coast of the Aegean as 
the district to which we must attribute it. 


Ephesus in Ionia. 

15. Head and titles of Antoninus Pius. 

Bei\ lePATTHMH EOeCinN. Four-wheeled waggon with arched 
canopy supported on pillars,. drawn by four mules to 1. ; within, driver seated. 

M 1’35. PI. II. Fig. 17. 

The uTnjfiri or uTnjju.r] iepu is a well-known object on the imperial coins 
of Ephesus, to which place the spelling (for aTrrjvT]) is, as far as I 


' Head B.M. Cat. lonm, PI. 1 19,111 19. 
' B.M. Cat. Lyciii, etc. PI. Till. 3. 


3 Head, B.M. Cat. loiiict, PI. I 19, etc. 
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know, peculiar.’- On this coin the car is drawn by tour, instead of, as usual, 
two animals. The compound word [epainj/Mr] is otherwise unknown. But for 
the fact that the adjective lepd, when used in this connection, is placed after 
the substantive, it would seem probable that an A has been accidentally 
omitted. 

Of the two forms of aTrppi] or uirpvp which are to be distinguished, that 
with two wheels is much commoner than the four-\i heeled form. Homer is 
acquainted with the reTpuKVK\o<; dirpvp (//. xxiv. otldi; but in later Greek 
times the two-wheeled waggon wa"- more generally used both tor laciug and 
tor travelling purposes. Illustrations may be found on the coins oi Bhegium 
and Messana tof which latter place a didrachm is illustrated, PI. II. Fig. i , for 
the sake of comparison).- In the u-jrt'ji'p of mule.";, as opposed to the racing- 
chariot drawn by horses, the driver was seated. As regards the four-wheeled 
d-7r/]V)], Hr. A. S. ilurray has called my attention to a terracotta from 
Alexandria which is apparently an instance in j*)int. (Fig. l.j The 
w.mgon is seen from the side, but with the object of showing the driver the 



Fig. 1. 


opening of the tilt is brought round ; while the back view shows a window 
in the side of the tilt. This is presuniahly the ordinary form ; the sacred 
waggon at Ephesus was open at the side.-, the tilt being replaced by a 
caiiopv supported on columns. It was doubtle.ss used for the purpose of 
carrying the images of Artemis in proces.sion from the jironaos ot tlie temple 
to the theatre and back again, according to regulatiens .«uch as those 
pi’oscribed in the Salutiiris iiisci iption." 


' For otlior i!Iu'ti'atioii, of tlo. tar wu Iloail, o.t- tht aiti-lo ia raulyWVissowa, H'jil. 

11 M. Cat. L’H ri. Mii. 13. xiv. 11. Eii'\ 

- Ffh- I'cf-.rencos to tli' on va-_*s ^ Of. E.}!. Xo. 4S1, ik 132, 
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Phocaea ill Ionia. 

16. Seal to r. Below, ©. 

Her. Two incuse squares, one larger than the other. 

N '85. Wt. 16‘516 gi‘S. PI. II. Fig. 1. 

[Wroth, Xum. Chr. 1894, p. 14, PI. I. 14]. 

This is one of the only two extant gold staters of Phocaea dating from 
the time of the thalassocracy of that state (b.c. 602-560). The coin, apart 
from its historical importance and rarity, is metrologically interesting, as a 
specimen of the Phocaic standard.’^ The other specimen, which is at Munich, 
is a little lighter, its weight being given as 16'50 grs. The normal weight of 
the stater was probably 16 '8 gr., i.c. double the weight of the pure gold stater 
of Croesus. The Phocaic metal of this period is of very fine quality, con- 
taining much less silver than, for instance, the coins struck on the Milesian 
standard. Mr. Head infers that the coins struck on the Phocaic standard 
were meant to circulate as gold. The reproach which in antiquity was cast 
upon the Phocaic currency (Hesychius : ^aiKael^' to kuklcttov ’x^pvcrlov) can 
hardly refer to anything but the later electrum. 

Of the form Q which occurs on this coin tliere is, so far as I know, only 
one other instance, ri:. on an early coin of Phaselis.- 


Catdus in Caria. 

17. Head of Aphrodite 1., wearing ear-ring and necklace. Behind, in 
field, small prow 1. 

Ilev. KAAAlcfjPriN. In exergue, KN I . Head and r. foreleg of lion r. 

'9. Wt. 14'58 grs. PI. H. Fig. 15. 

[Montagu Sale Catalogue, 1st Portion, lot 509, PI. VIII]. 

The head of Aphrodite on the obverse of this coin, which is dated by 
Head^ between B.c. 390 and 3Uii, seems to me to bear more resemblance than 
is usual on Cnidian coins to the head of the Praxitelean Aphrodite. P^n- 
fortunatcly the work is somewhat careless, particularly as regards the nose. 
The symbol behind the head presumably identifies^ the godde.ss with 
Euploia, which was the standing designatioTi of the goddess at Cnidus. It 
i< noticeable that none of the copies of the head on coins shows the fillet 
which ci'infines the liair on the be.st replicas in marble. The other coins 
mostly represent the hair as rolled, or confined by an ampyx, a point in 
which again they are less faithful than the tetradrachm before us to the 
Prnxiteli-an type. 

1 See Head in Xuui. Chr. 1875, p. 281 11. ; 

Cat. Ionia, p. xx. ff. 

- B.M. Cat. Lada, etc. PI. AVI 5. 


^ r..l[. Cat. Caria, p. 272, no. 28 A. 

’ But it may be merely a magistrate’s signet. 
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Lycia. 

IS. Female head 1. ; three rows of snail-shell curls on forehead, the hair 
contined by a fillet which passes three times round it, and taken up behind. 
In the ear, pendant of the shape Truncation of neck clotted, to repre- 

.=^ent necklace. 

Picc. 3[a]3'^^3XX'^T (Taththiviiibi). Lycian tetraskeles smnbol. 
‘ Screw ’ border. The whole in incuse scpiare. 

-K -8. IV t. 9-79 grs. PI. 11. Fig. 4. 

[Hill, Num. Clir. 189.5, p. 26, PI. I. 21 ; B. M. Cat. Lycia, p. 19, no. S9, 
PL Y. S]. 

This stater belongs to an important series of coins struck by the Lycian 
dynasts Tiiththivaibi and SPH^TPlP (Sppntaza), betweeir about 480 and 
430 B.c. Since the publication by Wroth ^ of two staters, one of each of 
these dynasts, the series of known coins ha.s become fairly large.- The person 
represented is probably Aphrodite, and the mint to which the coins belong 
pjerhaps Antiphellns.® For our present purpose the head is chiefly interesting 
oil account of its fine archaic style and its headdre.ss. The latter is a good 
illustration of the crobylos, and the little spiral which is used to take up 
the hair behind, and which is of the kind identified by Studniezka with the 
tettix,'‘ ina\- he easily made out. The ear-pendant is of a form peculiar to 
this series, and the curiou.s border on the reverse is, so far as I know, not to 
be found outside the Lycian series. 

A similar head, of a more developed type, occurs on coins of Lycia 
towards the end of the fifth century.® 


Seleucia ad Calycadnum in Cilicia. 

19. Bust and titles of Macrinus. 

Arc. CeAeVKen[N] tdn hp oc td k.iav. 

Naked child seated to front on throne; on either side one of the 
Corybantes beating shield with sword ; behind, the upper part of a third 
Corybant. 

HI 1-15. PI. II. Fig. 18. 

[Wroth, L'uiv. (Jhr. 1S95, p. 103, PI. V. 10.] 

This representation belongs to a class generally connected with the birth 
of Zeus ; but as Sestini and Imhoof-Bhuner point out, it is Dionysus about 
whom the Corybantes are dancing ; 


^ Siiui, CiL/'. yp. 15, 10. ^ B.il. Cat. p. xxxiv. 

- Eabclon, -PcF'CN' H. siii. Jahrh. 1S9G, p. 281 ff. 

11 ; Cat. Lycaiy PI. V. ■' Cat, Lycui, PI. 0. xliv. 9. 
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acTTVihioiraL 

iraLhoKOfioL K.opv^avTe<; de^ofievov Aiovvaov, 
o'l ^pvja Kokirov e^oi/Te? opeacrtTroXa Tj-apd 'Peuj, 
vi'jTTiov elaeTi itcvicXaiaravTO 8oelai.^. 

(Nonnas, Uion. xiii. 135.) 

The proof of this lies in the fact that in similar representations on the 
coins of Magnesia on the Maeancler, the cisto mystiea appears below the throne 
on which the infant is seated ; while other coins of the same place show the 
infant Dionysus seated on the cista.'* The whole cprestion of the Corybantic 
cultus has been discussed by Immisch.® With regard to the types with 
which we are concerned, it must be remembered that in Asia Minor, the play- 
ground of mythology, a hard and fast line cannot always be drawn between 
Zeus and Dionysus. ‘ Sabazius-Dionysus, son of Zeus and Ariadne ’ is 
Ramsay’s description of the infant round whom the Corybantes dance at 
Laodicea.^ 


^ Imhoof-Blumer, Griech. MUnzen, Nos. 314 
ff. PI. Till 31-34. I take this opportunity of 
pointing out that the type of a coin of Adada in 
Pisidia, which I have described as an altar (B.M. 
Cat. Zycia, etc. p. 172, No. 6 PI. xxx. 4) is 
probably a cisfa mystiea with the dome-shaped 


lid which sometimes occurs, as in Imhoof- 
Blumer l.c. PI. VIII 30. 33. Huber’s reading 
BAXX6IA (Cat. Lyeia, p. cxviii.) is thus 
quite appropriate. 

- Roscher’s Lcj:ikuii, s. v. Kurdcs. 

“ Cities Chid Bishopries, I, p. 34. 


G. F. Hill. 
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THE NIKA RIOT. 


The gTeat popular iiisurrection which shook the throne of Justinian, in 
the fifth year of his reign and laid in ashes the imperial quarter of Constan- 
tinople has been treated again and again by historians, but never in a com- 
pletely satisfactory way.^ Its import has not been quite clearly grasped, 
owing to ail imperfect apprehension of the meaning of the circus factions ; the 
sources have not been systematically correlated ; the chronology has not been 
finally fixed ; and the topographical questions have caused much perplexity. 
It is not therefore superfluous to submit the material to a new investigation. 
I do not propose to enter upon the subject of the circus factious, as they have 
been well treated recently by the Russian scholar. Th. Uspenski;’^ but shall 
confine myself to problems relating to the authorities, the chronology, and the 
topography. 

I.— Authorities. 

The accounts of several contemporaries, some of whom were eye-witnesses 
of the event, have come down to us directly; two or three other contemporary 
notices have been preserved in the works of later writer-!. 

§ 1. The Count Harcellinus was an Illyrian by birth, like Justinian him- 
self He had been an official® in the service of Justinian vlien that Emperor 
was a Master of Soldiers in the fir.A year of Justin. He retired from public 
life and embraced the clerical prote.-sion. before his jjatron came to the throne. 
The first edition of his Chronicle reached the year a.d. .318, but he sub- 
sequently re-edited it, bringing it down to a.d. .331. His notice of the 
insurrection of A.D. 332 is brief.'' hrit highly important, not so much for the 

^ (TiUiui). [i,ul Fall, c. xl. 

Lf-lMau. St. 3Iartin, vol. 8, 184-l0i3. 

AV. A. SLliiiiidtj D‘.r Aintt'iiiu l,i 
fiim-pd Viitt'r 1854. 

P. riepl TTjs (TTOrrews tov Nixa, iu 

MeAerat Kal Ad 7 oi , |>. 320 •^qq. 

La^aite, Zd Pojais un [‘tfud ‘h: Con^tonJiiViF^c, 
dc., p. 13-15. 

A. PaspaTu>, The Urco* Paloo: of Coasta.i- 
(traiisl, AV. Alut- alie), j>. 50 '<qq. 

L. von Kankc. ii. 2. p. 23 

iqq. 

T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Ima.ihrs. iii. p. 


•318 .S77. 

.J. 1>. Hury, L'dcr Fnipirc, i. p. 340 

TI- 

■ 111 the Fi'.'i 'd ibhi Vi ’ iiieii ii lie, i. [t. 1 sqq. 

'' CanoJlftrid'^, Ju-'Ciniau was lanq, cqultvrn 
(f '[r'diti'in [troiM iiJ'fl in a it. 521. See C. J. 
L. 5, 5120, 3. Cp. Alnmiu^cn, Uhron. Mia . a 
p. 41. 

’ Ed. MouMii'-uH, Chrod. Mid., 2, p. 103. It 
is -^traii^idc tli.it M. Kalligas, Mh.o.>e study 011 
the yika revolt i- fuller tliaii any otlwr (except 
Scliiiiidt •? I, ■'lioiild have entirely ignored tlie 
netiee ot Alaixellinu^. 
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details as fur the colouring it gives to the event. The revolt is represented 
as a conspiracy organized by the nephews of Anastasius for their own personal 
ends, and not a hint is breathed of any other causes. This account is at 
variance with our other sources, in which the part played by Hypatius and his 
brothers is represented as merely an after-thought and cpiite unconnected with 
the origin of the tumult. When we remember the clo.se personal connexion 
of Marcellinus with Justinian, we are justified in regarding the notice in his 
Chronicle as a rprasi-official account. I do not mean to say that it was directly 
‘ inspired ' ; I mean only that Marcellinus, in sympathy with the existing 
regime, gave utterance to that interpretation of the revolt which Justinian 
and the court wished or feigned to believe, — namely, that it was not a genuine 
expression of popular feeling, but merely due to the machinations of Hypatius 
and his friends. 

At the same time Marcellinus lets out a very significant fact. A large 
number of the higher classes took part in the insurrection.^ This confirms 
the statements of other sources.^ 


§ 2. The narrative of Procopius ® presents a marked contrast to that of 
Marcellinus ; it is full and circumstantial, it sets forth the causes of the revolt, 
and, though nothing disrespectful is said, wc are permitted to read between 
the lines that the writer’s sympathy is not with Justinian, but with the 
nephews of Anastasius. It is abundantly clear that in the Public History Pro- 
coiHus adopted the plan of placing his own hostile criticisms on the government 
in the mouths of the actors who appear on the stage of his story. He might 
thus defy censorship. If he were called to account for enumerating the 
evils which Justinian’s administration brought upon Italy he had only to 
reply : ‘ But I was only recording the lie.s uttered by the barbarian Totila.’ 
'We are therefore justified in seeing a reflexion of the personal sympathies of 
Procopius in the last words of Hypatius ; ‘ Mfo are innocent. M’^e could not 
resist the people. It was from no illwill to the Emperor that we entered the 
Hippodrome.’ This is a blank denial of the view reflected in the notice of 
Marcellinus. The nephews of Anastasius are represented as innocent victims; 
the sentence of Justinian as unjust. And there is no doubt that it was the 
view of Procopius himself. 

I have said that the narrative of Procopius is circumstantial, but here it 
contrasts with the other circumstantial nan-ative which has been preserved, 
that of J ohn Malalas. The historian leaves out no point essential for the com- 
prehension of the general course of the revolt and its political significance ; 
but he omits a great many details where the Chronicler is circumstantial, and 


^ lam plerisque iiobiliiiiu aoiiiurati^. 

- In tlie account of Fiocopius, we find the 
senator Origen among the rebels : and the 
property of the senators who supported Hypa- 
lius is confiscated. ilalalas mentioned the 
hauibhment of ‘ eighteen illustres and senators ’ 
(omitted in the abridgement of the Baroecianus, 
but pi'escrved in the Escurial fragment ed. by 


Mommsen, II>:riacs, 6, !>. 377, and in Theoph- 
anes, p. 185, 1. 30 ed. de Boor). (_'p. I’ani-henko, 
0 laiuoi iitorii Prokopiia, in Viz. Trem., iii. 
p. 302. 

^ Bell. Pers., i. c. 24 ; vol. 1, p. 119 sqq. ed. 
Bonn. 

^ B. G., iii. 21, p. 340 ed. Coniparetti. 
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on the other hand he is circumstantial where the Chronicler is meagre. Pro- 
copius summarizes the tumults and conflagrations of the first days of the 
rebellion, in a few lines ; he omits altogether the scene in the Hippodrome on 
Jan. 13; and he begins his circumstantial story on the evening of Saturday, 
Jan. 17. The great interest in his relation is that he describes what happened 
in the palace. Malalas only knows what went on in the city and the Hippodrome, 
but the secretary of Belisarius knew the doings and the deliberations of the 
Court, nor can there be much doubt that he was in the palace with Belisarius 
during the last days of the insurrection. We may, I think, safely contrast the 
story of Procopjius with that of Malalas by saying that : Pi'ocojjius followed the 
revolt froni the Pcdacc, while in the account of Ma.lalas the point of vietf is that 
of a. Sj^wctator in the tovrn. 

§ 3. John the Lydian gives a brief account of the revolt in his treatise De 
Magiitratilvs (written after a.d. -551).^ He does not relate its course, but 
enumerates some of the buildings which were burned down, and states that 
nigh fifty thousand of the populace were killed. The main interest of his 
notice lies in the fact that he ascribes it mainly to the rapacity and malad- 
ministration of J ohn of Cappadocia. This is significant, when we remember 
that the writer, although disappointed, rvas loyal to Justinian and had still 
hopes from the court which would liave 2 >revented him from saying anything 
i-itfeusive.- We may infer that, after the disgrace of John of Cappadocia in 
A.D. 541, Justinian was willing to let fall on that minister’s administration 
part of the blame which, when Marcellinus wrote in A.D. 534, W'as imputed 
entirely to Hypatius and his adherents. 

§ 4. The notice of Victor Tonncnnensis, though very brief,® supplies two 
points which we find in no other source, (u) Hypatius and Pompeius were 
slain at night, {h) The body of Hypatius was thrown in Eheunia; the Greek 
sources say simply into the sea. Victor was contemporary, though he w'rote 
more than thirty years later, and might have heard from eye-witnesses. But 
it is probable that he took the notice straight from Italian Consularia.* 


§ 5. A summary account from the Ecclesiastical History of. Theodore 
Lector (who carried his work down into the early part of Ju.stinian’s reign) is 


^ 13. ill., t, 2i3, 1 '. kif35-6 C‘l. Bonn. The 
author lias l,ecii he^cribing the decay ot tho 
ofih e uf Praotuiian Prefect, and, in lonnexioii 
tliHiT-w ith. the Hii^de'-tls of Jolin of Cappadocia. 
Lydu> aUn nothes the Xika in hU treatise 

§ S, p. li (d Wa-'h^muth. He i-, 
eiHiiiiLTiiting jHji tent's of 'edition and civil war : 
aiuoiig he mention^ a kite- hovering in the 
air oVer a ciowd^d theatre, ottoTov lirTrodpouias 
iirLTeXovixePTjs €i5o,uev €7ri tt/s &pTi di€\Bov(r7}S 
ivdrris imveaT^creccs (A.I>. 530-1) rfs dyouhris 
iKTiPos To /SeAos, T7?p \€you€VT}v (Tayirray, 
peu<p€t <pepccy, o\oy €7riKVK\d<Tas rhv eiri 

TOO odeAoC ravTrju BiuXvyiov cvpirTcoy aiTideTO. 


o 5e b^fjLOS oi/Bey ^padvyas, Lavrov Kiyrjd^iSj 
avTos fjLiV aTTa’AAuTO, 7) 5e TroAfy Trvpl irdcra dietp- 
Seipero, ws Kal avr^v tt}v ^aaiX^iav, et dehs 
dyTiTTparrev, ov iroppo! KLyBvvocv i\G€7y. 

- For a description of the caiter of John tlie 
Lydian I may lefei to my Lrff> r Pefjmxd 
Empire, ii. p. 153-4. 

3 Ed. Mommsen, Ckroa. Mia., ii. p. 19S, ad 
ann. 53o. I su^pttct that the false date was due to 
the circumstance that 530 was Lcimpudio et 
Orest'. coa»‘. and 53'2 //. r Lnmpadi et Orestis 
ciiiii. iii. 

■* Cp. Momniseiij op. cit. p. ISO. 
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preserved in Cramer, Anccd. Par. ii. 112, and with slight variations in Theo- 
phanes (see below § 9) ; and in a fuller form in Cedrenus (below § 10). It 
adds nothing to what we know from other sources. 


§ 6. An interesting notice, though inaccurate and enveloped in verbiage, 
has been preserved in the Continnation of Zacharias of Mytilene.^ The 
cause of the riot is here imputed to the exactions of John of Cappadocia, 
who ‘ favoured one of the factions.’ - There were constant complaints ^ 
against the Praefect and the Emperor; at length, the factions united for some 
days. The revolt is then brielly described with certain variations from, 
and additions to, the other accounts. 


§ 7. Of the Chronicle of John Malalas (Rhetor) of Antioch, the tirst 
seventeen Books (with a few paragraphs which were then part of B. 17 but 
were afterwards prefixed to B. IS) appeared between A.D. 528 and 540. A 
second edition appeared after A.D. 565, bringing the work down to Justinian’s 
death (B. IS). The question is debated whether this revision and coirtinuation 
was clue to the author of the original work, John Malalas himself, or to some 
one else.'^ I believe that the second view is the true one ; but in either case 
the chronicle of Justinian’s reign is clue to a contemporaqv, and that is enough 
for our present purpose. Of the revised chronicle (published probably c. a.d. 
566) the text which has been handed down in the imic^ue Oxford MS.“ is only 
an abbreviation. But we have material for approximating to the original 
shape in the works of other compilers who copied slavishly from the complete 
chronicle. So far as the eighteenth book is concerned, this subsidiary material 
consists of (1) the Paschal Chronicle, (2) Theophane.s, (.3) the Constantinian 
excerpts published by Mommsen,® (4j excerpts publi.shed by Cramer^ from a 
ninth-century chronicler.® 

This material does not, in the present case, enable us to restore with 
certainty the narrative of Malalas, though it enables us to see that this 
narrative Avas considerably longer in the original text than in the Oxford 
epitome. The difficulty is that the Paschal Chronicler and Theophanes used 
another source as well as Malalas ; ® and it is impossible in certain passages 
to determine Avhich of the two sources was responsible. It is however 
indispensable to make an attempt to distinguish these tAvo sources. 


^ B. 9, 14. sir. E. W. Brooks most kindly 
supplied me Avith an epitome of the passage. 
It will ho included in the forthcoming transla- 
tion of Zacharias and his Continuator, h\' 
Messrs. Hamilton and Brooks. 

- /re'pi?. 

^ iK^OT]a'€LS 

It is not necessary to go further into the 
‘ Malalasfrage ’ here See Krumbacher's ijcsch. 
der byz. Litteratur, § 140, and my review' in 
the Classical Revieic, 1897, May. 

^ Baroccianus 182. 

*’ Hermes, Bd. 6, p. 377 (fragment on Nika 
reA'olt). 


^ Anecd. Paris, vol. 2, 320. 

^ I omit other chronicles which have to l.'e 
taken into acooimt in dealing generally rvith 
ilalalas, but which do not help us for our 
present purpose (e.y. John of Nikiu, George 
Monachus). 

I pointed out (Classical Ecvica:, loc. ci>.) 
that Theoprhanes used three sources ; the proof 
being that he has three introductions, the thiid 
of Avhich is the introduction of ilalalas. The 
Paschal Chronicler also used the other unknown 
source. Gleye proved (against Patzig) that he 
used the Malalas chronicle. 
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To begin with ; we must compare our text of Malalas with the' Constaiitiiiian 
excerpt. This fragment is not an excerpt in the proper sense : it is mjt a 
verbal extract or series of extracts, but a brief summarv in which the original 
phrases are not always retained. 

(a) The fragment does not give the causes of the iusiUTeetiuii. but rushes 
in mecUas ra : avrripav avrm ClovcrTiviai’w) 6 tSiv Xeyo/xivav irpacnvo- 

^everusv Ka\ TroWijv cira^iav jca'i aXwcrtv iv Trj KcovcrrapTivovTroXei} These 
nords are of course merely a general introductory summary, and the oidv 
phrase which we can claim with security for Malalas is the compound 
'Trpaa'tvo/SiveToi. which the excerpt or fas tmp Xeyofievap shows', did not make 
for himself.'- The next clause notices the burning of a number of buildings ; 

Kai eKavaav ol avrol B'l^/xorai tou? {nroTeraynevovt; tottou; utto tov 
' iraXXarlov ea>i tov cfiopov Kai t)}? apKa^ Se^ia Kai apicrrepa pera rwp 
TrapaKeipevwp ttuo-Sjv oIkiwv Kai to TrpatToyptop tov eirdp^ov tj}? ttoXcoj? Kai 
TO Xeyopevop OKTayuivov. 

Now in our Malalas text conflagrations are mentioned at two points of 
the narrative : (1; on the night of the loth Jan., and (2, after the conflict 
with Belisarius and his force of Goths. In the first case, the praetorium was 
fired and the following places were burned down :® 

TO TTpaiTcopiov Kai y> •^aXKtj tov TraXaTi'ov €co<; to)v ay^oXon' Kai •>) peydXy] 
iKKXrjo-ia Kai 6 Srjpocrioy; €p8oXo<;. 

In the Second case, it is merely stated generally ; Kai ip uXXovi tottoi^ ejSaXov 
TTvp.^ At first sight the mention of the praetorium might seem to .show that 
the excerptor had in view the first conflagratimi, and d Zrjpoaio^ 'ipjioXo^ 
might be supposed to mean the porticoes along the Mes^, between the 
Augusteum and the Forum of Constantine. But ;1; it is hardly conceivable 
that the excerptor would have omitted to enumerate the Great Church ; (2; 
o Bruxocrio'i eg/SoXo? is, in the c<mtext, more naturally understood of the 
portico of the Augusteum than of the porticoes on either side of the Mese ; 
(3) the excerptor says nothing of the events which, in our Malalas-text, 
occurred between the two conflagrations, but goes on directly to the events 
after the second conflagration ; (4) it will be shown below that the praetorium 
was fired a second time. 

I think we may therefoio provisionally conclude that the words in our 
Malalas-text Kai iv dXXoi<; totto*? e/3aXoi/ irvp are the epiitomator s summarv 
of an enumeration of buildings, which is, wholly or partly, preserved in the 
Coii.stantiniau fragment ; the pflirasc iv dXXoi<; t 6 tt o l ^ being suggested bv 
the first words of the original tou? vTroTeTuypepovi t 6 tt o v <; (where 

1 The dati; is given laUdy (is tu Sdrepov .-.pi iiiiliiig uotice-, in L.-o lirarainatieU'. ainl 
(TOS 'lovcrriPiat'od. Theodosius ilelitnuus ; it is ahbleviated iioiii 

- .So Geoige Mou.n_hu', i., p, .j23, ed. CF, — tf cuiiVitiis iwfhifig titoi is dot Id t'F. 

ilur.tlt. 1 hiivc not devoted a Sjieei.tl seetiou •< p 474, 17, ed. ISonn. 

to tile notice ut this chroiiiele Tp. the Loire- ^ p. 47o, 10. 
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yTTOTeTayfievovi; suggests the position of the buildings between the first and 
second hill). 

(/3) The fragment proceeds (without any bint of a time-interval) : 

/cal ’irdXiv fcev ravra /cpd^eiv (jiic) 6 "TTruTie avyovaTe rovfivi/ca'i 

[id esb Tov ySfy/ca?]. 

Our Malalas relates that on tlie ISth Jan. the Emperor appeared in the 
Hippodrome with the Gospels ; the people gathered together and the Emperor 
’Trpocrecficovrjaev avro 2 <; p-ed’ op/ceov payBdra (the Paschal Chronicle explains this 
clause, which in itself is not very clear) : then 

Aral TToXXoi p'ev tov Brjpov e/cpa^ov avrov l^acriXea erepoi Be iaraa [a^ov 
/cpd^ovTe<; "T-TraTiov. 

We can infer with certainty that 'Tirdriov of the epitomator is an 
abridgment of 'TmiTie avyovare, tov ^cyKa<;. But we may infer more than 
this. The words TrdXtv pev ravra imply the repetition of a cry already 
mentioned, and have no meaning in the extract. It follows that they occurred 
in the original, wdiere their meaning must have depended on a preceding- 
account of cries uttered by the people. Hence we conclude that this passage 
was abridged by tlie epitomtitor of the Oxford text. I/i the oriyinul Malulas 
the Words "Tirdrie avyovare tov ^iyKa<; must have occurred twice. 

Tliis conclusion is confirmed by the Paschal Chronicler who supplies us 
with the material for restoring the passage which the Oxford epitomator lias 
omitted. There we read, after the scene in the Hippodrome, that Justinian 
retired into the palace and dismissed the senators, that the people met 
Hyjiatius and Pompeius and cried 'tirdTie avyovare rod yS/y/ca?. These 
incidents are omitted in our Malalas-text ; but this second cry is preserved in 
our Constantinian fragment. Thus we arc justified in inferring that this 

passage in the Paschal Chronicle (xai eaaev rod ySi'y/ca?, p. 624, 1 syq.) 

w-as derived from Malalas ; to whom we may restore it with some such slight 
change as /cat rrdXiv ravra} e/epa^ev (for xal e/epa^av). 

( 7 ) The next section, describing the elevation of Hypatius, is much 
shortened in the Constantinian fragment = OF, but one or two points are 
preserved there which are lost in our Oxford ilalalas text = OM. 


CF. 

hral ayayovres ‘TiraTiov top a’TpoTTjAaTT?^ 
4 k tov 0 T k o u a i» t 0 p. 


OM. 

#cai \a 06 vT€s at rhv avrov 'Tirdriov airr}- 

yayov ai/rov 4v rtf Aeyo.uevcf} ^opcf Kcova’Tavrlvov. 


Thus in the original Malalas. after the people met and saluted Hypatius in 
the street, he retired to his house, and the people fetched him thence to the 
Forum of Constantine. Moreover he was described by his title arparpXdrp^ 
(magister militum). Another detail preserved in the CF. is hi.s elevation on a 
shield, when he liad been invested with the royal dress ; Kal dvayaydvre^ 
avrov ev rep aKOvrapiro, 


^ po^'il'ly for ravra ; or jtfihapb bimply iraAip ‘ ^^HielifiifoPbchiing ’ has its limits. 

H.S, — VOL. XVII. H 
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'S). The next clause of f'F. records the gatherin;^- of the people in the 
Hippodrome and is eiitirelv omitted in OH. : 7 rXt]pai 6 iiiTo^ Be Kal o\ov rov 
It7ttikov e/c rov St']/j.ov to? deXovrwv Oecopfjaai jSacriXea art(f) 6 p,evoi'. The 
sentence is incomplete ; it probably tits in alter the words e’/c rod rraXariov, 
Hal. p. 475, ^2. 

ft'i. The next sentence describing the orders of Justinian is also omitted 
in OH., and shciuld coine betore the first words ot p. 470, 4 : eri Be yepLovro^ 
rov avrov irrmKov ek tov o^Xon eKeXeva-ei) 6 ^acriXevi tiiroXvOrjvat rov 
crrparioorpv avrov pera Ka'i (pavepaiv e^dpj^cov. CF. also notes the places 
where Belisarius and Xlundus re.spectively entered the Hippodrome ; kuI 
elaijXOe XIovvoo? ph’ urrh rov /cadiaparo'i trrdvci) rwv 9updn’ tou? oVra? 
Byjpov^ iv r(p imri/cm ko'i BeXicrapio? vrroKaraiOev rov Kadlaparo^. 

{f). Passing- over all the details of the scene in the Hippodrome CF. 
states the number of the slain less precisely than OH., but with a phrase 
which probably found a place in the original Halalas : 

1 F. I riM. 

KOLL cnr^KTeLvav 4v <p 6 v Cf) ^a;^a/pas Trepl | ol Se iv rep lTnroBpo/j.icf (r(payh’T^s ^aav 
ras I rpiaKOvra ttcVtc /xiKp(^' TrXiov /; eAcfrcroF. 

(i-j). CF. gives the reasons for the execution of Hypatius and Pompeiiis, 
am.l records the banishment of eighteen other senators (jtoiuts omitted 
by Oil.) : 

Kal avveXafSero^ ’lovcrriviav 6 <} Kal rov TrrarLov Kai Tloprrrjiov Kal 
drreKreivev avrov^, rov p'ev eva w? (ftopecravra jSaaiXiKpv ^opecriav Kal 
(ivrdpavra, rov Be erepov o)? a-vvevpedevra per avrov, Kal n] IXXovarpi'ovi 
Kal avjKXpriKoi)^ Biipevaa^; i^oopicrev Bia ro Kar avrovi rfj ropavvlBi 
’TrrarLOV rrpocrOeadaL 

(6;. CF. concludes with remarks which are left out in OH ; 

Kal iyevero elpi'jvp iv rr} rroXei. Kal -rpoe^uXero eTrap-^ov ri}? TroXetu? 
'Tp6<pcova Kal TToXXoi'? riov Btjpoaioyv eKoXaae. koi imriKov ovk Bjv errl rroXvv 
'y_p6vov. 


^ N. iV e are now in a position by consider how far the Pa.schal Chrimicler 
used Halalas. The short summary of the uKra Biii KaXaTroSmi' — the 
recrinunations between the Emperor and tlie Greens — which are reproduced in 
full by Theophanes, was derived from another source.- The tjhronicler seeiu.s 
then to pass abruptly to the middle of the narrative of Halalas. He omits the 
incident of the two criminals who fell from the galhnvs : and dijes not even 
state that the Blues and Greens reconciled their dilferences. Hence hi.s 
story, taken by itself, is unintelligible; and it seems possible that our text is 
imperfect.'^ It begins with the snper.session of John, Tribonian, and Endac- 


^ (Titt'eAddero xnh.-. piuhiil'ly ij«»t m tliu 
oii'jinidl, ill tliN : tli*.* [>tor tonk tin* 

xvof'l fi'iin tIh- u[Hiuii of Beli^aiius sei/iuj/ 
IIv[iaUUb an<l P<nn[*ciiis (rut'cXdjSeTo, 

47n. 11 . 

' L'['. ai'uvc 5 7, I’ur 2, ]», 95. 


^ " Tla.ic e. .n tliu ti insitinn, a , uiiaus iii.srr- 
tii.ii ill P, not t'ou:„l m tie, otliL-r .tl.S.S. It .lo,., 
lit into tiio coiit.:\-t ; SOIIIP wonK mnst liav 
ffilltHi out : — 

Kal airto-roAfi. ParrLK.hs ri 

[P : is aW Stp ttoAV), yP-r,raL ipiy„-p 
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nioii; aiul it is clear from tlio following comparison that the Pasch. Chroii. 
ilerivfil this ])assage from the work of Malalas. 


CHROX. PAsi H. i'p. 620\ 
ic al aTreCTetAep 6 ^ a or l \ e v s 1 1 ei u t i 
KpdCov(Ttv. Kal 4 ^riK 6 €v airb rov TraXa - 
riov 6 TrarpiKLOS BacTiXetSTjy 6 ttoiuiv top 
T Q Tt 0 V rov fxayi<Trpov '^pp-oy^vovs ev 

K <£ V (T T CLP T l V 0 V TT b K i Ka\ Ku.’PfTTai'TioXos. 

Kal (TTr]<Tavr€S r d ela^Xavpopra -n \ 7} dr] 
€ ^ cc rod TaXariov Karacny^crapres avrd 
7Tpoaecpu.'Pr}(Tav avrods, X € y o p r e s, r i 
C'qrovur^s yevbrQai rraaiaQ^re; /cal 
iKpa^av Kara rov inapxov rctiP rrpaLTCt.'picop 'icodp- 
pou 70V KamrdboKos h.a\ 'PoutpiVou (sic) rov KvavT- 
Topos Kal rov irrdpxov Tr}s rroXeccs Kohalixovos. 
Kal ravra a/CT^KOores avr]yayov r^ ^anXei. Kal 
euSea'S OieSelaro top errapxop rwp TTpainopio^p 
'\oidvvr\v KCi errolrjtTep dvr avrov K.r.X. 
Si^Se^aTo 5e Kal *Vov<p'iPOV ruVKvaicrropa k al 
K. r. X. KOi top € tt a p X 0 V 5e r ri s rro X€ co s 
EiiSat/AOPa 5i€5e|aTO Kal k, r. X. 


I OM. (p, 475). 

I Kal e^eA^oVres ot rrspl MoDpSop Kal Kojp- 

' rravrioXov Kal BatT/AtOTjp uera ^orjOeias 
Kara K€X~v(rtP rod BarriXbois,^ 

^ovXofxevoL 

KaracFLyrfffaL rd ararLd^opra ttA'^Otj* 

KareKpa^e yap ro rXT]6os ’lu'di'vov rod 
iTTtKXrjv KamrdboKo'i Kal TpL^ovi'cavov rod Koiai- 
arcepos Kal rod eirdpxov r^s rroXeuiS EvdaL/j.uPos' 
Kol ravra rrap' avrwv dKTjKoores oi eKTe/j-cp- 
0 4 p r € s (rvyKXrjriKol dvrjyayjp r£ ^ariX^'l' 
Kal dL€b4x^T]<^o.^ 'rijs dpxvs o re IcvappYjs 

Kal TpiBovPiavbs 

Kal EvdaiuofP. 


[The words preserved in either source and omitted in the other are 
printed in spaced type.] 


We at once remark that the epitomator has hero gone to work very 
discreetly. He has omitted those clauses, whose omission can best be spared, 
and the only positive facts he has left out are the names of the ministers who 
were appointed to replace John, T)ibonian, and Eudaemou.- The Paschal 
Chronicler was less discreet. While he unnecessarily repeats the names 
the offices of the dcpo.sed ministers (top- eTrap-yov rwa TrpaiT. he omits 

the important wonls perd I3oi}0e(a<i. 

Tire next omission of the epitomator is less foitunate. Having mentioned 
the Emperor's concessiiin in deposing the obnoxious mini.sters, he goes on to 
state that Belisarius issued forth with Gothic soldiers and fought witli 
the mob. It was obviously necessary to say that the concession had failed to 
appease the peo})le. The Paschal Ghronicle preserves the requisite words : 


CHllOX. PASI. H. j OM. 

o §6 b d] fj .0 s 4Tr4}j.€V€P 6|a* rod tt a Xa- 
T i u V ^ I a € X a V p ic P’ Kal r o v r o v yvoo(T~ 

0 4vros e^ijXdcp 6 rrarpiKios B7]\i<rapis b 
(TrparrjXdrrjs /xera ttXijOovs FuTdu'v kui eKOxj/e 
TToXXous dxp^s €crTr4pas. 


Kal i^eXBovros BeXiaapiov uera TrATjt^JUS Pot- 
diKov Kal (rvLi^oXvs 7epo_ueP7j5 ttoAAoI 4k tup 
brjiiurwv Kar€(T(payr]fTai . 


rare TryteiS u 4I3 ovK€V(To.\ Kal elirev avrois b 
^aaiXivs 4^4X9aT€ ovv Kal jud^ere ripos 
<TTa>Tid^op(Tip], Kci i^'ijXdev K.r.X, 

S(ii!nln'-lv to I’c iPiHoii'ir.uilig ^^ith 

Justnii.iii iu tlic Paid' c on hi-5 imlt'i 

^ Kara kcA, r. ySatr. lieu*! lior Bcdi ill 


ilic oiijAinal, But luav lu* diir to the ej'itomator 
\\lio h.id to iiiake up lor tlio of tho 

pic« Piling Nontt?nco. 

- The <-'«uihtaiitiiiia!i Fraginpiit Tupiitioiis the 
iiaiiii* uf tlip n*-\v rrapli‘« t "t tin Tiyphon : 

hut at tlip euil of the epitjOtle, 

•1 


H 
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I suspect tliat tlie rtfst clause was clroppeJ by the cpitoznatur, because 
almost the saiize woi'd.s had ucvniTed before, (p. 47T, ID) xal sTrefjLeivev 6 BPj/ioi 
elaeXavvcov draxTuii. 

At this jDoiiit the Paschal Chronicler leaves Malalas and eo])ies his other 
Source. From p. 621-623, we czin find no trace of Mzilalas. The motive for 
thus chaugiuo- sources doubtless lay in the eircuinstauce that ilalalas did not 
describe in detziil the events of Thursdiiy evening, Friday, and Saturday. In 
CM. We have nothing whatever corresponding to this period of time beyond 
the chronologically vague statement : dvficaBev Se to 7rX))0o? Kal ev dXXoz? 
TOTroi<; e^aXov Trvp Kal TLva^ aVuATwv e<f)6v€vov. As we hzive seen, this is 
supplemented by an enuineration of buildings which were burned, in GF. 
AVe may infer, I think, that the original Malahis did not contain much more 
than this enumeration. 

On >Sunday. Jan 18, the Paschal Chronicler returns to ALdalas, and 
preserves more fully than Oil. the scenes of Justinian’s appearance in the 
Hippoilrozne aird the elevation of Hypatizzs. This is proved by the numerous 
■i'erbal coiiicidences and especially bv the argument which I brought hzrward 
above, in ooune.xioii with CF.^ Nor can there be much doubt that the 
incident of tlie sending of Ephraim to the Pidace was related in the original 
Alalalas. The eiiituiuator merely gives the result of the mission, which was 
that Hvpatius learned that Justinian had left the Palace. 


I. ItF.OX. VASCH. 

(Ejiliraim says to Hypatius) ‘ 6 ’loutrTK'iorc.s 
€<pvy€ Kal uiiSeis iernu wa\ari<f»' nal 

radra aKovdas o 'TTrarios dap(ra\€U}T€pos 

Kad6<^ecTdai 4v t<S ^€crTroTLK<p Kadidfiari rov 

iTr-KiKOV.' 


oyu 

yap jxaBwy o 'TTrarios otl 6 $acri\€V5 ave- 
X<^9n<T€- 

Kal Kad^dS^ls iy rtp Kadid/xari juera dpderovs 
irvpdvv^i. 


After this, the Pasclnd Chronicle litis a sentence (JfKdav he «Vo K«i^<jTar- 
riavCjv K.rXl), of which there is no trace in OM., and which may or may not 
have been in the original Malalas. It then goes on to relate that Justinian 
proceeded to the Cuthisma, accompanied by Muudus, Belisarius, and others ; 
and there can be no question that in what follows the Paschal Chronicle 
copied Malalas.^ In OJI. it is not stated that Justinian himself went to the 
Cathisina, but there is no reason to suppose that this detail was got bv the 
Paschal Chronicler from a different .source. 

The notice of the bnrial and epitaph of Hypatius (p, 627-S) mav have 
been derived eitlier from Alalalas or from the other source; but the notice of 
the Confiscation of the p>roperty of tl.e two brothers ;uid a number of senators 


> i: r. 1.9 . 

' Ktti a/coi>etP Tas els avroy €v<p7)jxias Ka\ id, 
v^p'.cTTLKds (puyds (xs ^1$ tuv 0aai\€a 

’InvrT'^iyiai >jy Kai eis t/je 

1 'p, < cuit’ I. I’.ti . Kul I > 3 a«rtA<=u 

oi'adfuarlf^'iVTes 'T. Se irarpiKi'jv 

€v(priar,aay ei' t:c naBLiiauTi iTTtyat'Tes. 

' Til" Jii.tii i.n-MHi-l ill rji" I'.i,-. im] 
( iiioiii 1 " til, IT ,1 i-itidii Aiiiijiuter, viii.t-x .1 


Antio. h Tliuit'oiiT. w.i, .^laiu iu th" Hipp.,- 
ili'iiii. , I, net ii.iii. IT, in ^I.ilal.is, ainl luw.: 
'letiiii tlv paints to Aiiii,i, liaii" inllmini-a iu th" 
duly p.iu nt the "iulire. ut li i!n,,k. A juuely 

( an'tUltliKapallUni \\ 111,1 U -all],] lulVLl pick I'Ut 
"i-iO.iJUO, ,n p,. iM.n ofjaiiriy l,„.al itiipioitaiiiai at 
Aiitu.iJi ; uli, n.e it e jiet whit an Auti,,- 
"lii 11" noul'i .[a 
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This is clear from a comparison with Theo})hanes 


was dorivei] from Malalas. 
and OF. 

' F. 

Ka\ n) IWovarpLovs Ka\ crvyKXT]' 
rcK'Jus 5T]/j.€V(Tas f^c6p:<T€i' Sia rh 
Kar' auTOvs ttj rvpavvtSi 'YTrariuo 
TTpoadecrOai. 


THEOPH. (i». lSr>, 30). 

Ka\ ih7ipL€v67)<rav ol oIkoi avTuv, 
/j.€ra Kol 6.W(»}V trj varpiKioiv Kal 
lAAovarptoiV Kai inrariK^v Svfi^v- 
devTt^v a?s (rvvdp6/j.a>v ‘TvaTiov. 
Koi tyepcTO <po^os fj.4yas. 


cilliox. pAscil. (f52S). 

Ta Se Biacpepoyra avroTs Travra 
4^T]p.evdT] Kcil ol \oiirol varpiKLOi 
ol afia avro7s evpeBeures 4(pvyov 
ol fihv els jxovxrrrripLa ot 5e eis 

€UKTT]pLOVS olvovs KUl €tT(ppa.yi(T67]- 

crav ol olKOi avrut'. (parepol 
fcai e5r}ju€v67j(Tay kcu i^ccpicrdTjcraVt. 


§ 9. Theophanes^ begins by (1) a summary of the events of ttie sedition, 
derived from Theodore Lector. He then (2) copies in full the uktu Sta 
KaXaTToSiov, from some unknown source, (o) He passes to Malalas, and 
follows him mainly, though not altogether, for the details of the rebellion. 

Adojhing the same introductory formula as Malalas, Theophanes 
abbreviate.s and makes verbal alterations in the account of the incident 
of the two criminals rescued by the monks of St. Conon. Theophanes does 
not mention the four rioters who w'ere beheaded, but only the three who ■nere 
impaled ; on the other hand, he state.s that the two who escaped fell tv. v’c from 
the stake, while the epitomator of Malalas mentions only one fall. Theie is 
one discrepancy, which however need not be more than apparent. Theo- 
phanes states tiiat the crowd, seeing the criminals lying on the ground, ciied • 
Tovrovi rfj eK/cXi'ja'ia, while OM says that they acclaimed Justinian 
(ev<^i]iiri(Tav rov ^aatXia). But there is no reason against supposing that 
the original text of jilalalas, which both Theophanes and OM abbreviated' 
contained both statements. 

And now we come to a remarkable point in the narrative of Theophanes. 
He states that the praefect sent soldiers to guard the rescued criminals in the 
asylum of St. Laurentius ; 

aKovaa<; Se 6 eirap^oi; € 7 refnp€ aTpaTiMrat rov t^vXarreiv avrovi, 
which corresponds to Malalas, 473, 19 : 

Kul jvoiv; ravra 6 tI)? TrdXewf CTrap^of Trep.'lra^; arparLwriKiiv ^op9eiai> 
i<f)vXaTTev avrov'i eKelcre ovrai. 

But instead of continuing the narrative as it stands in IMalalas, he omits the 
events described in 474, 1-14, and at once proceeds to the incident of the visit 
of the denies to the praetoriiim, to ask for an answer respecting the fate of 
the criminals. 


Tin.'orn.cxE.s (ISJ, 12). 

Ka} ■yt'Oi'Tts OL 5 ?)uOi aiTTjXdov els rh Trpatrwpior 

alrovJ/T6S Toy eTrapxoy a-jroo'TTjt'ai €K tov ayiov 
Pi.avpevTiov rous (pyAacrcroFras CTpariwras' >cat 
aTTOKplcreccs ovk %tvX^^ Tra^’ avrov' /ral Bvfxud^vTes 
t^aXov TTvp els rh irpairu'piov. 


OM. ( 474 , 14 ). 

$pa^elas 5e yevnfx4v7]S wpas r\XQov ev rw irpai- 
TCDpltp rov eTrdpx^v tt/s TroXeus airovvres aTTOKpi- 
(Xiv irepi rwV 'Kpo<pvyuiV Twy ovtosv eV ayia' 
tiavpevritp, koX jj. 7J rvxo^res d-rroKplaeas {xpvipay 
wvp ey avT^ TTpaiToipicp. 


^ Theophanes i'j eite<l throughout from 0. <le floor's edition. 
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Now the passag-e 'which Thcophaiies has here oiiiitteil absuluti'ly 
iiiilisj’jeiisablc to the cornpreheiisiou of the store, for it deseribes the iniiou of 
the Blues and Greens. This niiioii is the hey of tlie whole episode, and the 
narrative of Theophaiies is vitiated by its omission. Tlie i[uesriuii arises : 
what was his motive for omitting it ? The answer is : 

Tltcoplu! m s ili-uiipjld thut the see lie lu flu Hippotl rouie iltserilii d hij f^hubdas 
fp. dr I 4, 1—14) ii'us the sunic os thut vi iL'liirh the (ittcreeitiiiii biJieiea Jost luio n 
(lint the Creteiis 'eispcrt nuj Ciitopofl lv.s hod oeiiieecd, coot lehu-li he hud ideeudi/ 
dt sci'died jeoiii aiiother soi'i’Ce. He thii'ijoi'c ounttcd. it, to the diti'iiuciit oj his 
leho/e '■toi'i/. 

Theophanes then states, with Malalas, that- the people, receiving no 
answer, set tire to the Praetorium : but goes on, app;ireutly deserting Malalas 
to group all the conflagrations of the riot togethei without distinction of the 
days on 'which they took place. His enumeration falls into three groiq)s; 
p. 1S4, 1. l-j-19; ib. 1. 10-24; ib. 1. 24-27; corresponding respectively to 
Chrou. Pasch. p. 023; p. 021-2; p. 022. 

The Paschal Ghronicler does not give the date of the first confiagration 
whicli he mention', but he places it immediately after the sally of Belisarius 
and his Goths from the palace; the sec<')nd took place on Friday the third on 
Saturday. That he and Theojtlianes used the same source for their events is 
clear from a compaihson. 


eiiKOx. p.esi-ii. 

kq] \oi7ruv euiirpriaav eItjoBov rov TraXariov 
Tr\v xaXKotmyov Ka\ iKaudri fx€ra rod -TropTiKOv 
ruiv <rX'>Aa/3ia,*p Kal t'2v vporriKropoiv Kai KapBiBd 
tcl'V. Kal y4yov€ Sta'v07n7, uy.oiu’; Se €Kav07) Kat 
TO civarov uttou icrl ro Xeyoyepov Aoyovffradou 
Kal 7} u.€yd\T] iKKAT^cia Tracra <jvp (po^epois ku: 
ffavyacTToiS Kiocri irdua e/c nTpaevrov Kartjvex^V- 
KaKuQev KarqXQsp u BTiyos irlKiv eiffeXavi’oiP im 
ruv 'lovXtavov \i/x4i'a els tup oIkop TIjo^uv' koI 
wap' avrov \a3e7p uwXa Kal ^Kpa^op, Tlpu- 
0OP ^atTiXea ttj 'Paiuapix. Kal e^aXoP wvp els tup 
oIkop tov aurov warpiKiov Tlpo^ov' Kai dXiyatP 
KavdePTwp €X€L(f>&r} tu wvp Kal ia^eadT]. ttj 
5e wapacTKev 7] t} fx e p a rov avrov fxTjpiM lar 
^\dop ol 57]/j.ot els ru wpairdpiop rwv ewdpxatp Kal 
edaXor eK€i wvp Kal eicavOTjrap al dreyai roiv 
^anXiKuiv oXkwv Kal ixopov rov avrov wpairwpiov 
uwov rd (jKpivia. e(pv(Tr\fTep yap dvefxos poppas 
Kal ro wvp e^-j} rov wpairotpiov edlai^ep Kal eKavdij 
TU SaAapelup rwp 'AXe^dpBpov Kal u ^evwP rwp 
KuSovXov ep aepei ^-a^ t] dyia 'Elpfjprj [^ns ijp 
KTLcrdeiaa k.t.X.'i Tcai 6 ^evoiP rov '2.awlu)Vos d 
fxeyas eKavdj], ko.I dwu'Xoiro ol ev avrif avaKeliievoi 

dppuxrroi. r<£' Se (Ta^iBarcf ol 

ox^oL jjxdop aiiroL els r'up OKraywvop rov dvr a els 


•iHF.urH. (1S4, 19-24). 

Kal evewvpnav r^v e^^ 7 oBop ruv waXariov r^v 
XaXKdcrreyop nal tup wupr^-KOV^ tup wporiKTupcoi 
Kal rd aevarop- rov Avyoverreus. 


Kal Karf/XOep d 87 )juos els rdv louXiaiov, rlv 
^otpias Xeyu, Xijxeva. els rdv oIkop TlpoSov 
CTf)Tovt'res dwXa Kal Kpa^ovres dXXop BaaiXea tFj 
wdXer Kal eBaXvi’ wvp els rd UpuBou ical icar 7 j' 
vex^V d oiKos. 


Kal TiXdoy Kal eKavrav rd BaXareiuv rov ’AAe- 
^dvdpov 

Kai rov ^evuva ruv ^aix'^uv ruv ixeyai ical 
dwuXovTO ol dppuo-roi, Kal ttjp p.eydX'qv eKKXritylav 
(Tvvrois diKporepois Kiunp' Kai wclra e/c rerpaevrov 
KaTTjvex^V’ 


^ Out. co.l.l. I- ^tirnir ‘ir JJoot. hi. anin^ tli. r:o].],.|i IT in-U ; ]:>rii,fnui, \ j-?y2. 

- evarop Lod l. iJii'IiU'-'V i-, rci tainly in ^fVaT».i' i" ii iraiji. 

T'' anakernativi* i iiH’ii.lation to (rrei'dv 
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L'liiiox. I'ASL'U. ' TiiKurif. (1S4, 19-24). 

/j.€aov TTjs ^acnXLKris twv Tovvapiaiv Ka\ rov Srifxo- 
CTLov ip.^u\ou rijs ‘Pi}yLas‘ Ka\ . . . ot arpciTiaiTai 
.... €^a\oy TTvp Kal ti)v OKTaycovoV' 

Ka\ avTov ruv Trvpus iKavdr] ra 7r4pi^ tov ay'iov 
i^eooupov ruiu 2^c*jpa«:iou tov (TK€vo^v\aKiov 

TOV (povpvov TOV ayiou ofKou, o de fp-SoXos oAoy 
rcoy apyvpo7rpar€iwy koI u oIkos 5u/x,tia\ou rov 
aiTu vTrdr(x.'y up5iyaptci:v Kal i] dyia ^AkvXivu ecos 
r?is Kapapas rov dWov ipQoXov rov (popov K<*iv- 
(TTOVriVuV ^Kav^T] 

Cumpariug these two accounts we see that : 

1. Theophanes transposes the contlagrations whicli arose out of tlie 
hurniiig of the octagon and which the Pasch. Chron. explicitly assigns to 
Saturdaj’, and places them before the contlagrations which the Pasch. 
Phron. assigns to Friday and the preceding dtiys. 

' 1 . "While Theophanes presents in the same order as the Pasch. Chron. 
the conflagrations which took place before Friday and those which took place 
on Friday, he exhibits one remarkable discrepancy. Instead of bringing the 
burning of St. Sojjhia into connexion with the burning of the Senate House 
and the palace porticoes, which the Pasch. Chron. places before Friday, he 
hiings it into connexion with the burning of the Bath of Alexander, the 
Xenon of Sampson, &c. which the Pascli. Chron. places on Fridat*; and yet 
he describes the burning of St. Sophia in the identical words used by the 
Pasch. Chron. 

3. While in the main Theophanes and the Paschal Chronicler were 
using the same source, there is one striking discrepancy as to a fact. They 
describe in almost the same words the rush to the house of Probus, but, 
while the Paschal Chronicler says that the tire was quenched oXlyav 
KavBevTcou, Theophanes states that KaTi]vi)(di] 6 oIko^. It seems clear that 
one of the two chroniclers must have here referred to a different source. 

4. In the de.scriptiou of the conflagration of Friday, the text of 
Theophanes omits the important buildings, St. Irene and the Xenon of 
Eubulus, which are mentioned by Cliron. Pasch., and of course by the 
common source. I do not believe that Theoplianes intended to omit them. 
They easily fell out tlirough homoioteleuton, and we should piobably anieud 
in the text of Theophanes (p. 134, 1. fl.I) : 

Kal TOV ^evMva t o) v <Evj 3 ov\ov (ev fJLepei) Kal tIjv dyiav Eipi/vi]v 
Kal TOV ^evoiva tcov> —api^jraiv tov p,eyai’. 

5 . In the conflagration of Saturday (Chron. Pasch.), Theophanes (134, 
17) mentions the Palace of Lausus, wdiich is nut mentioned by Chron. Pasch. 
but he omits all mention of the Octagon and other buildings. 

The main question which here arises is this ; how is the remarkable 
inversion of the onler of events in Theophanes, as conqtared with the 
Paschal Chronicle, to be explained ? The answer must be postponed, till we 
come to consider the tojiographical difflcultios connected with the riot 
(see below li} fllj. 


1. l.V-17. 

Kal cKarjcrav ol tpjioXoL ano rfjs Kaudpas rov 
epupov €(t>s r?]S Ta re apyupOTrpaT€7a kui ra 

Aavffov Tfdvra Trupl dyr]\d;di]iTai\ 
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From the enumeration of the burned buildings, Theophane.s passes ti) 
the resolution of Justinian to flee and gives us a uniipie notice as to the 
Erajiei-or’s plan of flight (1S4, 27-30). It is impo.ssible to determine whether 
it comes from ilalalas or not ; but it seems to be out rif its order, for the 
next- sentence (1N5 1. 1 — 2 = C’hron. Pasch. 622, IS), concerns the events of 
Saturday. 

The following account of the elevation of Hypatius and the filial scenes 
is derived from Malalas. This can be seen without any difficulty by 
comparing it with the Oxford Malalas and Chron. Pasch.i 

§ 10. George Cedrciius seems to have derived the first part of his 
brief account of the riot from Theodore Lector. It corresponds closely to 
the notice which Theophanes took from Theodore ; only it is fuller, and 
therefore was not derived through Theophanes. It is fuller in two points : 
(c) the Xenon of Eubulus is mentioned ; (h) to jieyuXrj e/cKX-ijaia are 
added the words Kal tcl '^aprma avrij^ St/caicofiara xal i) 'Trp6croSo<; iriiaar 
The second .section is identical with the second jiart of the fragment of 
Cramer, Anecd. Par. ii. p. 320.'^ This should conclude the notice ; but a 
statement is added that the Octagon and Zeuxippus were burnt ; and there 
is a reference to the fire of A.D. 476. There is no trace here of the use of 
Theojdianos. 

§ 11. Zonaras had before him, in writing his account of the Xika revolt.'* 
a lost source which differed considerably from those that we possess." 

Starting with an introductory sentence suggested by a source which was 
also used by Cedrenus,® Zonaras comes at once to the main point, the union 
of the Blues and Greens. But the distinctive feature of his story is the 
prominence given to the battle between the barbarians and the denies, and 
the vain attempt of the clergy to jiacify the tumult. He calls the barbarians 
Heruls,' and his notice is confirmed by Procopius, who mentions (at a 
different stage of the episode) that Mundus had a force of Heruls with him. 
From Zonaras alone do we learn of the part played by women in the riot. 


^ This is so ch.av that it is uiineco.^feary to 
show it in full. Ihit tliG comparison may he 
fduilitatfil hy the following lefereiii'CS ; — 
ThtM»ph:nif'N(ilr Loot) 

1S5, =et. Malalas 475. 22-23 
,, 47h, 1 

1" = .. ,7 3 , 

21 =cf. Mal,,//t/ /Ht's 0, p 377. 
,, ,, 22 — Malalas, 47ti, 9 

,, .. 24 == ,, 10 

,, 26-30= .. ,, 19-22 

,, 50 = Mah, 6, 377. 

- It may notiped that Ce^lienus gives to 
TTpocKTivioy (t7js Qacn\LKT]5), as ill Cramer, 
Alice*!. Far. ii. 112; wln-reas Theophanes has 

7rpO(TKl6vLOV. 

■ Kol Tovs Svo eu&6\ovs — h' tQ tinroSpofKf, 


-* Ed. Dindorf, vol. 3, p. 271, S-273, 22. 

P. Sauerbrei, in liis study on the sources of 
the middle part of the history of Zonara^, 
observed this, ami rks' ilhcs the source as 
mus ut vuh:^ui' foa^ (]>'i)rrditvtf. De Font. Zon. 
quaestioues. in Comment. PhiloL Jeneiises, vol. 
I. p. 77 Tills (q fjptui'iA's fvas 0' was 
ahso used lor the reigns of Leo ami Zeno. 

^ To the etfeet that all tlie lieauty in the uitv 
left by the formei girat fire (of A.r>. 476) was 
now 1 ‘oimunied. Cp, Cclnmus p. 647. Probal)]v 
both were using a comimoi source. I cannot 
enter here upon the latest comlunations of 
E. Patzig,— the L^oqtol/c ami tlie Zwllhvqs- 

^ AiAopga'P. 
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But at this point ^ tlie value of the account of Zonaras ceases. He 
mentions that the lire was ^aropagatod by a violent wind — a fact known 
ritherwise oulv from the Paschal Chronicler ; but of the buildiug-s burnt he 
only inentioiis some in the region betweeu St. Irene and the Palace. He has 
a peculiar statement - that Justinian wished to speak to the demos in the 
Hippodrome (‘ theatre ’ ), but that tliey, afraid of being caught (&>? eV 
eipKTtj), refused to run into the trap. This statement, referring to the 
apjjearance of Justinian in the Hippodrome on Sunday morning, is discordant 
with the account of Malalas (Chron. Pasch.), from which it appears that the 
domes did assemble in the Hipf)odroine and reviled Justinian. 

The rest of the stor}’ however accords with the account of Malalas and 
may well have been derived either from Malalas or from a source dependent 
cin Malalas. Compare : 


xw.vR.cs, 272, 31. 

KaL €7ri acTTridos auroy /xerdfXTiov dpai/r€S 
ayajopevovert fiaCiXca. 

ZONAUAH, 273, 4. 

t(TXvaav 01 Trepl rov 0aiTi\4a TrAeiCrajp 
Tojy diavouais ()Tro(Tvpat rwp Bsperojp iroWovs^ 

teal ovrois r^v roiv oaovoiav 

SiaiTTTjo'aPTes dWriXixv a^'^ovs ttc- 

7roi7]Ka(n. 

t3t€ rotpvv dSpoop 4 k ruiv 0a(Ti- 
\€Locv OL 'TTpOKOiTodPTes T03V KparovvTitiv 4\4Bopov 
^vottKoi, 

Ll>. 1. 1*2. 

fj.6<TruP yap i\v duOpd-rroju to d4arpov 
Tccv fjL^v r?]s T(up (jTa<na^6vT(av fioipas, tmi- Se y€ 
TrK^iovcav Kara $4av rwv yiyop-evcav Ka\ ttjs top 
"‘CTTariov di'appi](T€ccs i]9poi(T/j.4vuv. 


MALALA-'. (j. 077. 

/cal dvayo.yovres 4v rw UKOvrapicp. 

TirnoriT., isr., 14 (mat.. 470, 4). 
vTr 4 (Tvp 4 TU'as 4 k top BereTop (x 4 povs poyevaas 
Xp-i]fxa-a. 

MALALA.-:;, 47f3, 6. 

j BixoPOTjcaP 5 e to TrAf^^os iLpp.yjcraP /cot* 
j oAA'nAojp, 

I TnrovTi., 1S.5, 2. 

ePoTrXwP ffTpariccTci'V ^oijd^iay ko\ KOvfBiKOvXa- 
^ piovs Kai ayraBapiovs. 

I MAL. HERMES, 6. 377. 

I irXTjpccBiPTOS /cal uAoo too iTmiKOv 

\ 4 k top drifxov d)s d€\ 6 pT(i>v 0 €&'pf/i 7 at ISa(Ti\ 4 a 

(TT€^OjU 6 POP. 


Now I do not indeed regard these comparisons as conclusive ; it is (piite 
possible that they represent a different account, which agreed with, but was 
independent of, that of Malalas. Still it is remarkable that the account ot 
Zonaras would serve as a very accurate, brief summary of the account of 
iMalalas. \Ye must bear in mind the method of Zonaras, who was always con- 
cerned to change the words of his sources. If he found Ittvikov he was certain 
to substitute Bearpov ; if he found a part of TrXtjpoco, he would use a part of 
yepco or pea'T6<i elpi ■ if he found viroKXeTTTO) one could jiredict that he would 
employ vTrocrvpu) or something eLse.^ And he always of course avoided 
collorpiialisms or Latinisms like aKovrapiv. There are only two points, one 
at the beginning, and one at the end, of this j)art of the episode, where the 


^ p. 272, .5. wolilil be iiiipropei- to infer that Zonaras luiist 

- p. 272, 20-26. liave here used Thcopluuie.s : for tliere it was 

^ ilalal. and Chron. Pasch. Jiave inoteXivTo:, <uiite natural that Tlieoplianes and Zonara.s 

Theophanes, viroa-vpa. tVe must infer that should have hit independently on the same 

vvoKXinTw was in the cripdnal ilalalas. But it synonym. 
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influence of anotlier ;=;oui'ce need be as-ruined. Tlio >tateuieut that Hypatins 
was proclaimed Trt] fxh’ aKovra. Trfj Se 'TreTreicr/j.evoi',^ which is iii accordance 
with the story of Procoitius, is iiut found in IMalalas, so far us we can 
jndne ; yet it woidd be a jnssible inference from the incident of the sending of 
Ephraim to the Palace. The number of the slain is set b\' Zoiiaras - at 
'about flii.niM).' According' to Malalas. it was S-j.ilUiJ. It may be conjectured 
that in his other source Zonaras found .50,UU(J . the number given by John 
Lydiis', ami that he adopted 4U,000 as somewhere between the two. 

While I admit fully that the general coincidence may be accidental, and 
that Zonaras uscd throughout a dilferent source, I cannot help thinking it 
more pjrobable that the latter half of his narrative was derived, directly or 
indirectly, from Malalas. 


II. — Chiu )Xology. 

§ 1:1. Our data for determining the days on which the events of the riot 
took place are derived from Walalas and the Paschal Chronicler (who here pro- 
bably means Malala.'), sujtplemented by two indications of Procopius. Tbeo- 
pliaties Las (.luiitted all notes of time, except the most nninij'jortant — namely 
that Hyputius and Pompeius were executeil the day after they were 
arre.sted. 

The first note of time is given to us by Malalas. The beginning of the 
tumult, the union of the Blues and Greens, the formal declaration of that 
union in the Hippodrome, took place on the loth of January, A.rt. .33:1.“ 
Tlieir tiiiion was cau.sed by the execution of rnerobers of both pjarties by the 
praefect ; and that execution laid taken place thi'cc. dnys lufure* that is on 
.Snmlay the 11th January. It follows that the celebration, at which the 
Greens pjressed their complaints again.st Calapodius. took place not later than 
the 11th. Most historians have fallen into the error of confounding this first 
scene in the Hipjjjodrumc (de.'Cribed by tlio Paschal Chronicler and Tliei)- 
])haiies; witii the .secmid .'.icem' on .Ian. 13 (de.scribed by Malalas).’' 

On the night of the* 13tli (whicli ftdl on Tuesday),*' the united domes, 
has'iiig' got no sati.sfaetioii from tlie Emperor, proceeded to the Praoturium, 
ami demanded whether tlie firaefect had decided to ])ardun the oseaped 
prisoners. Reeoiviug no answer they set fire to the pjraetorium. Other 
places were burned, and the peojile remained in the streets, eiae\avvu>v 
tiTuKTCo^; (during the nighty 

In the moi'idiig (.Ian. 14th, AVednesdayj,^ further outrages were com- 
mitted ; the conipilaints against John of Capi'jadocia. Tribuiiiaii. and Eudaemou 
were preferred, and they were deposed; Beiisariu.s issued forth with a bud\'of 

' p. -272, 2'.'. thi'iii, ami va.s follow uil by 

- p. 2ej, I'J. K,illiL;as mo too Kaiikt. . Tim as^uiubly wa.^ 

- p. 4, 1, 2-0. 1 lio 'l.it' ,tKo oivoii by doubtlo..^ liL-ld ou iho olLVonth, j.ieliiiibi.irv to 

ilaietllinu'-. tb.- c. b i.i.itiori r,l tin- tbiiU'i-mli. ,Si Imiidt, j.. 17. 

■* fh. 1, ueri, Tfi'is iiufpas. '' ^paSei'as 06 yfyoixit-Tii Upas, p. 471, 14. 

(libboii, ilotlakni. it'. .Si liiiiidt iiyiitlv ' Kai Trpau'as "/6j'ou6b'7js. tb. 2P. 
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Gotlis, and there was a conflict ; then there were more conflagrations. All 
this is told ill Malalas,^ as if it took place on Wednesday, and in the 
corresjjouding part of the Chron. Paseh. there is no mark of time. But (i) it 
is improbable that all this occurred in one day: (2) the next events of which 
we hear belong to Friday; which leaves Thursday unaccounted for. Now in 
any case, something has been left out by the epitoinator between the notice 
of the deijosition of the obnoxious officers and the notice of the attack of 
Belisarius on the mob;- and this is probably the place where the night 
intervened. We may I think conclude, with great likelihood, that the main 
event of Wednesday, Jan. 14, was the deposition of the three ministers, and 
that the main event of Thursday, Jan. lo, ivas the sally of Belisarius from the 
Palace.^ 

At this stage Malalas, as represented in the Baroccian Epitome, deserts 
tis; but fortunately the Paschal Chronicler, wdio up to this point has 
furnished no dates, now becomes precise, and fixes the events of Friday and 
Saturday. 

On Friday, Jan. 16,^ the praetorium was burnt, according to Chron. 
Pasch. ; the conflagration was carried by the wind from that building, 
and other buildings were burned, which are enumerated. 

On Saturday, Jan. 17,^ there was a conflict between the soldiers and the 
mob. The soldiers set fire to the Octagon, and the fire spread to other build- 
ings. This was the fifth day of the riot, and here we get our first indication 
of time from Procopius.*^ On the evening of this day, Justinian dismissed 
Hypatius and Pompeius from the Palace. 

§ 18. The events of the following day, Sunday, Jan 18, are dated by 
Malalas, the Paschal Chronicle, Procopius, and Marcellinus. Malalas and the 
Paschal Chronicle give both the day of the week and the day of the mouth. 
Procopius names the day following the fifth day.’ Marcellinus is slightly in- 
accurate. Mobile he a.ssigus the beginuing of the sedition to the ISth January, 
he states that the sedition lasted (ininqi'c coidian.os dks, and that Hypatius 
was elevated (jui/ita Itiiids ncfinitli j’nxiaurh die. It is clear that, if he counted 
the 13th, he .should have said sc-j. eo/itiuuos dun, and placed the final scene (like 
Procojuus) on the sixth. But the inaccuracy is a pure inadvertence. Every- 
one remembered two things: that the Hippodrome scene took jJace on the 
Ides, and that the riots lasted for five days. They began late at night on the 
loth w'ith the attack on the praetorium, and thev were over before the night 
of the ISth. Thus the statements of Marcellinu.s, true separately, lead, 


1 47-t 20,-475, 10. 

- At 475 , 8 . 

* Scliiiiiilt plaee^ the action of BclisariiLs nii 
W'cilnesilay, the Imniiiig of ChalkO etc , on 
W. iliic'.ilay iiiylit, the attack un tlie of 

I'robus on ThrirMl.iy ([i. 00-1 1. Tim-, lie follow-, 
rluon. I’ci-cli. 

^ TT) 5f TrapadK^vy tov ai/rov uyi'os lar'. 


' Ih. TK 5e (ra^^drcf. Tovredriu ry rov avrov 
dv^vt/aLOv fxyvos. 

*’ p. 1'23 : tt; 5e TrdfjLTTTy airy t?}S aracreccs 
irepi deiXyv d^j/iar, 

' tt} 5e i>(TT€pai:z m/'J, ill irti-lcin c to tic 'Lut 
fito.l ill pr«M non*. 
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when eornbiiieil. to a misconception. (_)n the reckoniiiL; that Hvpatins 
was elevated on the tilth day, the* I4th of Jan. must be ci'amted as the 
first day. 

It wijuld seem certain then that the appearance of Justinian in the 
HiiDpodromc witli tlie Gosi)els in his hainl, the elevation of Hypatius.and the 
blisody suppression of the riot, took place on Suudav, Jan. IS. But this is nc:)t 
the '\’iew generally accepted. 

Although in !Malalas (lioth in the Oxford epitome, and in the fuller 
account of the Paschal Chronicler) the elevation of Hypatius follows immedi- 
ately on the failure of Jnstiniau's solenm oaths to appease the revolt, historians 
have assumed that a night intervened between these two events.^ On this 
view, Justinian’s appearance in the Hippodrome takes place on the morning 
of Sunday, Jan. IS, and the coronation of Hypatius on the morning of Mondav, 
Jan. 19. The motive for this arrangement of events is doubtless a wish to 
rec(jncile a .slight discrepancy between Procopius and the Paschal Chronicler. 
According to Proeopiu.s, Hypatius and Poiapeius were dismissed from the 
jralace the night before the elevation of Hypatius. According to the Paschal 
Chronicler the senators were dismi.s.sed from the palace after Justinian’s 
apjrearance in the Hippodrome. It seems an easy and attractive way of 
reconciling these statements to suppose that the dismissal of Hypatius and 
his brother took place on Sunday night, and that ‘ the fifth day ’ meant by 
Procoioius was Sunday, not Saturday. But there are serious objections to this 
combination. 

( 1) It is clear from the Paschal Chronicle and the Oxford epitome that 
the original chronicle of ilalalas contained precise indications as to the days 
on which the vari(Dus events fell. It is extremely liard to believe either that 
Sunday and Monday, the days (according to the received view) of 
the decisive events, would not have been distinguisheil in the original 
Itlalalas, or that both the Pa.schal Chronicler and the Epitomator let this 
distinction drop and so placed the final .scene on the wrong day. The 
elaborate description in tlic Paschal Chronicle forbids the second supposition. 
(2) The tenor of the story deprecates the idea that a night intervened. 
According to Malalas (Chron. Pasch.), Justinian after he retires from the 
Hiirpodromo — it is still very early in the morning - — iin ni cdiufcljj (evdiu)^^ 
dismisses the senators; and, when they went forth from the Palace, ‘the 
people met Hypatius and Pompeiu.s,’ ami took Hypatius to the Forum. This 


1 So Tril. 1(011 aicl Mr. Ho.lgkiii. So too 
S- Iniii'lr. 

'lot-S Hot .Se-Llll tO a?'>U]llP tlic intriATiI 

of a iiioliT ; liut lu- rhron l*nsch in 

pLuiiit^ tlu' of llypatiiH fiuui tli** 

r.il.ii «■ .111 Siuplav, ][.• Tf.caHl'* it a^ a ( oii-^.?- 
(pin'ii- «' of Justiniau’j? ha-'bo iu the : 

hut he •loi '! II. H '.'■.'III to ol'-'erve tliat he 
the :iuth"iitv ol Prudopiii-, will'll in siieh a 
liiattel is 'leci'-Ive. 

- (f liT. IM'iCh ). I’his curioiis 


woiM — airai , I Im-Hcvl — luii'it mean, as it is 

geiieially rakeiu in tin* early hoiirs of tht‘ 
itnrmin*; I'.-loie tlie iii^ht is over, h is not 
y'iveii in tlie Lexivoiii oi Dueangr-j Imr Sophoi-lo'. 
I oiiipare'. Xov. Te-t. ; iMark i. -J Oj TTpcci 
Aiai'. 1 he analogy I can liml to tlie Usc 

ot airl vvKToSy which the eoinpouml appears to 
ple-'iiHie, i-j ill th* pliia'-e a<^’ 7}u.4pas TTiv€iy = do 
th>. hihcrr. In tie- of Aristophaiie.s arrh 

vuKTu>y uta-av nu aii>, in the liouis after iiihliiight. 
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sli(3\vs as clearly as possible that, according to Malalas, all happened on the 
same day. Only, Malalas has fallen into an error, easily explicable. Hypatius 
and Pompeius had left the Palace, as Procopius states, the evening before, and 
the people fetched them from their houses. Nothing would be more natural 
than a mistake of this kind, — the transference of the dismissal of the two 
brothers from the time at which it actually occurred to the time at which it 
assumed significance. (.3J The statement of Marcelliniis is decisive against 
the 10th as the day of the elevation of Hypatius. For in that case the 
sedition tvould have begun according to him on the 1.5th, which is, on no 
theory, possible. 

On Jan. 10th (Monday), Hyjtatius and Pompeius were put to death. ^ 


III. — Topography. 


§ 14. It will be most convenient in the first place to determine as far as 
possible the sites of the buildings which were connected with the Nika riot, 
and then to examine, in the light of our conclusions, the evidence of the 
authorities, who in some respects conflict with one another. 

There is no difficulty any longer as to the general position of the 
buildings around the Augusteum.- That place was bounded on the north by 
the southern .side of St. Sophia, on the east by the Senate-house of the 
Augusteum (which must be carefully distinguislied from the Senate-house of 
the -Forum of Constantine)® and part of the palace wall, on the south by 
Palace buildings, the Chalke or main entrance to the Palace, ami the Baths 
of Zeuxip 2 )us. There is still room for doubt whether the west side of the 
Augusteum was jjartly closed by buildings or not. No doubt, an accurate 
line was drawn between the precincts of the Augusteum and the Mese. The 
Mese (‘ Middle Street ’) led down from the Augusteum into the valley 
between the First and Second Hill, and ascended to the Forum of Constantine 
on the top of the Second Hill. Passing through the Forum it went on all 
the way to the Golden Gate ; but with its course beyond the Forum of 
Constantine we have not to do here. The Milium, ojjjrosite to the S.W. 
corner of the atrium of St. So 2 )hia, must have stood on the line which 


^ JItilala', 476, 21. (.So TJieoplianes). 

- It is UHiKJce.-ssary to argue here against the 
untenablp vk-w of Paspates, M’hieh lias been 
iiiiiveiijally coiolenined by competent critics. 
(Hi^ nii'-t.ike was paitly due to the confusion of 
the Augusteum with the Poruin of koii'^tantine ; 
a ini^ruko paitly derived from Labaite}. See my 
paper in Scottish Review, Apiil 1894. on the 
(j/'Lilt Fuho.'C of Coiiirtantinoi'lc : Letliaby an«l 
Swaiii^oH, S. Sophia, p. 7 ''qq. Grosvenor in 
hi-5 recent woik on 'Constantinople’ v«*K. 
1S95', a work wliiidi has very Iktlc arehaetdugi- 
cal value, adhere-' to the view of liis master, 
M. Palpates, as it it were an established and ac- 


cepted fact. But then he is totally ifi'uoiant of 
the investigations ot MM. Stizvf^uvski and 
Forchheimer on the ci-'terns of OoistanTinopie. 

This mistake was ma<le by Labaite, and 
bifoie him by Ihicaiig**, v Iio was i^uiltv of a 
niinuular eonfu-'ioii ; namely, the senaton ot 
the Foiuni=:t]ie senaton (d the Augusteum — the 
Ba.sili( a. This lias iM-eii fully pointcMl out by 
Bieliaev in his impoitant article, ChrauL 
lioijorodJin ChiflLcqir'ftlFiji c 
in the L'ottqn^ fur of the Hisr. Phil. 

Sueiety of the I'liiv-Tsity of Odessa {Viz. 
Otdiel. i.) : p. 101-5. 
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diviiled the Angusteiini from the Mose.’^ The Baths nt Zeuxippus, wliieh 
lav on the left nf one issuiag from the Chalke, oceiipieil the sonth-west 
corner of the Angu-steum. The position of these Baths in relation to the 
Chalke on one side and to the Kathisma of the Hippodrome oii the other is 
represented with tair correctne.ss on the plan of Labarte.- 





wiili (.(iijii'li-tf ui ili-'-ision ; lor tliov3 wlnoe detuiuiiiiatiun ia uiilv tiiitative. 


Thus the general lie of tlie groii]i of buildings arouml the Augusteiim 
can be <lete‘niiined with snfKeient certainty liir our purpose, nor is there anv 
dcjuht about the buildings north ot St. Su[)hia — the Xenon of Ht>sios 


'I'll' 11' i-'xu 1 "' ii'i il.'iil't a'lmut rill' ]iioition ol 
the ililiii'ii. ' Iti' b.ii v'- tliaimigli ilU''U-.siiin 
ill Jiji-'nifiiui : Ii.-:,. .'t'- , ii ]>. p-i-Ot ; i-ji. 

till- nil'-'.-a /.i"'-'!" 1 I'/i ' /7.. 102. Till-, 

iuv'ilvt ^ a iliaiT^i- in tlio ]il.in t,f 

I.aliaitc wlii.'h Ilii'liai-v in^' uol iu tha I'liU vo!. 
ot //V.e.'iO 11'/. 

- Cp. Iti' liacv. Ihi-'fiiliiin, ii. ]i. 93, note 1 


II" -li • •w-' li Bii < Pi»i[ili., ])!' C'l.i r. 

I4, lOki. 10. ''1 'i. i-'l, lioTiii' tlirit ill pi octuRlint; 
Irniii til*- rhalk*-* to tli“ tlio Hiitperor lia*! 

tlu- Zciixippu-' *'li Ills Ipft, ill ]Hi)f fioiii 
th»' MiUniii To tin- rhalkt' nn lii^i ri^lit ; and in 
one c-^renii>n\ tie- Zv-nxippu-^ a station ke- 
twvoii till Milium ami tlio Chalki-. 
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Sampson, the C'lmrcli of St. Irene, and the Xenon of Eubulo.s. The Irene 
and Sanijison are still there. 

§ 1-5. It is different when we come to the building.? which were situated 
'v\est\vard, on either side of the Mese, between the Augu-steum and the 
Forum. ^ Here we must be content with appro-ximate and conjectural results. 
We liave only a fixed line and a fixed point, in relation to which we have to 
attempt to group a number of edifices which have been destroyed. The fixed 
line is the direction of the Mese ; the fixed point is the position of the 
Basilica. 

The site of the Imperial Stoa or Basilica, which contained the Library, 
is identified by the Cistern Basilica or Jere bataii Serai. This identit}', 
recognised by Gyllius, lias been completely established by Strzygov.ski.- 
Procopius tells how J ustinian built the cistern, and gives the valuable infur- 
mation that the cistern was laid on the south side of the great quadrilateral 
peristyle court of the Basilica.-* We may infer from this that the greater 
jiart of the Basilica buildings were to the north of Jere batiin Serai, and that 
it did not reach down to the iles^. 

The Basilica is described as ‘ behind the Milium ’ by the anonymous 
author of the Patria,^ and Zonaras® states that it was • very close to the 
Chalkoprateia.’ The proximity comes out in the fire of A.n 47G. That fire 
began in the Chalko 2 )rateia and destroyed the Basilica and ‘both the stoai.’** 
Mliat are both the stoai ? and was the quarter of tlie Chalkoprateia north of 
the Basilica, or between the Basilica and the Mese i 

The position of the Church of the Virgin in Clialkoprateia, wliich was 
imjDortant in the court cerenmnie.s, has received an elaborate discussion 
recently from Bieliaev.' He sliows clearly that it was on the north side of 
the ilesC and that the Einj^eror wlien. in passing from tlie Forum of 
(.'oiistaiitiue to the Palace, ho visited tliis church, turned to the left from the 
ilcse in order to reach it. Ho also thinks that the church was (piite close to 
the Portico wliich ran along tiio noith side of the Mese ; hut his arguments 
are not decisive.^ It cannot be determined from tlie data of tlie T)i: Cm ri- 
iiioniU bow far the Emperor had to proceed iqi the street to the loft'' hofore 
he reached the Clialkujirateia. Those data are not inconsistent with annther 
view which places the Chalkoprateia close to the nnrtli-west of St. Sojihia, 


^ I bliall u.'se 'Poruni’ a.s ]>yzan- 

tin*- writOTS ilid, for the Forum of foiistantiiu' : 
o (popos regularly us^d thu>, r.ff. in Theopiiane'^. 
For tlii^ use i-t’* Fieliaev in the Odes''a Liditin<. 
ISIM. p. 17. 

- Di^‘ hyzaiitiiUhcht'u '\Va»ti']'cdialter von 
h''>n'tantinnpe], hy F. Fo’chlieinier and I. Str/y 
yniv-'ki (189-5). j>. 177-lSO, Cp- -Moultmanii. 

t<'pouraphi'[Ue, p. 60-7. Sri7\-_i4ov-ki 
falF into error in interpretiu^i^ a pa>-.>ago of Con* 
btautiiie Por[diyrogpnneto‘< (i, 16.a) coTioeniing 
the -eeuiid proee-sioii on the fea^t ot the Aniiuii- 
eiatioB. He places the Antifornm at the Augus- 


teiim, \vherea> it meaii-^ of coui^e the approach to 
the Forum lof Coii^tantiue\ and he takes tin* 
(’liurtli of St, Con^tanriiie in the Foiuiii for the 
Cliuich of St. Sophia ([). 179k 

^ See Th' AcdincilSj i. '1. 

•* Haiidiui, 29, Co'Iinus, 39. 

XV, 3, {iii. p. 340, Diiid.). 

** Cedienu'^, i. 616 -- Zouaras, xiv. 2 Ip. 2.37). 

" 02). t'lf. in the of Oile-'-a, lk92. 

^ 1 >. 101 . 

^ apKTTepov iKKAivaSj fouit. Porph., l. p. 
169. 
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uiiil thus iini’th of the Basilica. This view is held bv ilordtiuaim who 
identifies the Church ot the Yiryiii with the iMuS(j_ue of Zeineb iSultand and 
is also suggested on other grounds by Krasuo-sertzev.- To this (question tve 
shall retuni again. 


§ lb. The anonymous author of the Patria, advancing from the Augus- 
teiim to the Foruiii, speaks succes.sively of the followung buildings : ^ the 
Hiliuin, the Church of St. John the Apostle, the Church of St. Theodore 
ScbcopciKLov, the Octagon, and the Palace of Lausus. It is left indeterminate 
which of these buildings is to the South and which to the noith of the 3Ie.se. 
The ]jusitii.iu of the Church of St. John (Diippiiis) can be pretty confidently 
placed south-w'est of St. Sophia, south-east of the Basilica, and not far from 
the 3Iiliuui;'‘ but it does not concern us at present. The Octagon he 
de.sciibe.s a.s close to the Basilica ; ^ and this agrees w ith the notice of the 
Paschal ( 'hrouicler that it lay between the portico of the Begin (that is, tlie 
Basilica) and tlie ba.silica of the skindressers.'" The most jtrobable inference 
is that it was west of the Basilica. It could hardly have been south, for then 
it would have been adjacent tu the 3Ie.se and there would hardly have been 
rociiu for the basilica of the skimlres^ers. Assuming then provisionally that 
it I;iy west of tlie Basilica, we iiright place the Church of St. Theodore pro- 
vi.sionally south of the Cctagon, that is, between the Octagon and the 3Iese. 
This would suit the order of the Anoiiymus, cpiuted above, where St. Theodore 
is reached before the Octagon.^ 


ji 17. 3\'e now cc'ine to the Palace of Lausus, us to which new views have 
been icceiitly put forward. It was close to the 3Iese, but the question is, wuis 
it on the north or oii the south side ? The anonymous topographer leaves it 
open. 3Iord,tmami places it on the south side; but Bieliaev and Strzygovski 
have iiidepeiidc-iitly argued that it was ou the north side. 

Bieliaev - has derived his view from itassages in the De Caxi'inuiniis. 
■ Like the ( 'halkoprateiaii Church, the Hou.se of Lau.sos was on the right side 
uf 3Iiddle Street, to one going along it from the Augusteum to the Forum of 
Cou.staiitlne, and lav near the right-hand portico.’ The passages in the Dt: 
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Cerinianiis describe the progress of the Emperor from the Forum to the 
Chalkoprateian Church. The Emperoi; having passed through the Auti- 
forum ‘ enters the portico near the Lausus and from there goes ’ to the 
Chalkoprateian Church. ^ If the -weather is bad, he goes to the Forum (from 
the Milion) ‘ by the portico,’ and ‘ comes down again by the same portico and 
the Lausus, and turning to the left goes to the Chalkoprateia.’ - It must be 
certainly admitted that prima facie it would be natural to understand the 
northern portico of the Mese ; and this would seem to imply that the Lausus 
was at the northern side of the Mese, close to the street which turned north- 
ward to the Chalkoprateia. 

We have however another totally different indication. The Church of 
St. Euphemia iv tw tTnroSpofiqi was west of the Hippodrome.® It was 
situated ev rot? ’Avtio^ov ifArjcrlov rov Aavaov.^ It seems unlikelj' that the 
definition nX-rjaiov tov Aavcrov would be used, if the Lausus had been north 
of the Mes^. The Church of St. Euphemia was probably south-west of the 
Hippodrome.^ 

The indication of the proximity of the Palace of Lausus to the cistern 
of Philoxenus, which supplied it with water, “ is unfortunately of no use, ns 
the cistern of Philoxenus has not been found. It used to be identified with 
the Bin bir direk," but this view has been upset by Stizygovski.® The cistern 
of Philoxenus was certainly close to the Forum, and adjoined the church of 
St. Aipiilina; and Strzygovski concludes, by combining the Anonymus of 
Banduri with statements of the Paschal Chronicler relating to the Nika riot, 
that the Lausus was on the north side of the ilese. The foice of the data 
in regard to the Nika riot will be appreciated below. 

Certainly, the most important passages seem to be most satisfactorily 
explained by the view that the Lausus was on the north side of the Mese ; 
and perhaps the passage of the Synaxariou may be brought into unison by 
supposing that part of the palace of Antiochos reached the Mese and faced 
the palace of Lausus. 

§ 18. One building still remains to be considered, the Praetorium. To 
reach the Praetorium from the Palace, one proceeded along the Mese past the 
Palace of Lausus.® It was apparently on the Mese, between the Lausus and 
the Forum.i® Moreover it was close to the Church of the Forty Martyrs, 
which was in the Mese.^^ But the Anonymus of Banduri seems to place this 


^ Const. Porph., i. p. 165. koI eiVfpx*™* 

ifxPoKa: Tr\T){yiov rov AavffoVj Kal otto tuiv 
€K i7cr€ a7r€px^Tai k.t.X. 

- p. 169. 

^ Cp. Ducange, op. cit. p. 145. 

■* Synaxaiia, July 11. 

“ Jlordtmann, loc. cit., and plan. 

Cedrenus, i. 564. 

' Gyllius, p. 127. So Mordtmanii. 

® Op. cit. p. 170 sqq. 

^ Cp. Theoplianes, p. 239, 9, 

H.S.— VOL. XVII. 


TO irpairwpioy vTr-pvTiqaav avT^ ol Ilpda'ivoi els rb 
Aavtrov. 

Cp. the account of the fire in .4.D. 603, in 
Chron. Pasch. p. 695 : eKavBr) p fj.e<T 7 j dwh tuiv 
Aavffov Kal rb npaiTuipiv tov OTrdpxov rrjs iroAetos 
ews TTfs dpKas dvTiKpv tov (popov KoiyoTavTivov. 
This Area comes in the Xika riot. In Const. 
Porph., i.. p. 56, tlie Praetorium is a station 
between the Forum and the Milium. 

Theoph. p. 267, 31. 


I 
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church to the west of the Forum of Constantine and near the Forum Tauri.' 
This, however, is clearly a mistake. There is a passage in the Alexiad of 
Anna Komnena which leaves no doubt that the Church of the XL Martyrs 
was east of the Forum. The Comncne ladies meet Alexius in the Forum 
and having taken leave of him made till haste ‘to the temple of the Great 
Sophia.’ Close to the precinct of the Forty Saints they were met by the 
tutor of Botaneiat^s.- Mordtmann places the church close to the Ttlrbe of 
Mahmud, whose site marks the entrance to the Forum of Constantine.® 

The site of the Praetorium has been discussed by M. Paspates in his 
'Qv^avTLval MeXerat.* He thought that he had found its ruins near the 
Church of St. Anastasia, -which he successfully identified with the Mechmet 
Pasha Tzamii, south-west of the Hippodrome.® But his arguments prove 
nothing. He points to several passages which show that to reach the 
Praetorium from the Sophian port one had to go up ; but this datum would 
suit many sites. I have seldom seen a weaker piece of topographical 
identification.® 

19. From Procopius, John Lydu.s, and Malala.s, one would infer that 
there were two distinct conflagrations, of which the first consumed buildings 
around the Augusteum, and the second raged along the Mese and especially 
among buildings north of the Mese. 

(1) ‘ The city,’ says Procopius, ‘ was invaded by fire. And the sanctuary 
of Sophia, and the Bath of Zeuxippus, and the parts of the Imperial Palace 
from the Propj laea to the so-called house of Ares, were burnt and destroyed.’ 
That is the first group. (2) ‘ And besides there were burnt at the .«anie time 
[/.»■. on the same occasion ; not “simultaneously”] the great porticoes {aroal) 
reaching up to the Agora named from Constantine, and many houses of rich 
men, and large property.’ That is the second group. 


^ [). 4.S ; Fiii'iiiii ; Artojiiilion ; jiiiticc ol' To.v- 
aias ; t'huicli ut Fmty Martyis ; Aneiiioiliilion ; 
I'm mil Tauii. C[i. r- t'3. 

- Vnl. i. ji. 70 nl. Ri-iti'pi’sfhpul. 

^ ]!. U9. ‘ UiiH Pitf-uii: a Fouf-^t ile ISin l.ir 
iliiek, eu f.me du toiiiboiu di- Sultaii Malimond, 
lianiit iniriiur-r ri-iiiplacL'ineiit do I'cyi^e ilos 
.XL. martyrs do Xicnp.ili,.’ C'p. plan. 

^ p. SOS s-pi. 

• p. 30 4 

’’ p. 371-2. Xor is rlu-re any proof of his 
statement tliat the house of Frotnis was ni*ai 
tile Praetoiium i p. 372). The te.xts uliieh he 
I ite.s — like .so many of thi.s antiiiu.arian's cita- 
tions — are irielevant This iilentitic.rtion ot 
Faspates is, I olcserve, also lejetted tw G. 
Laskin, in his papei, Z't mi'iJ.'i [tn 
Kmidti iitiiiiiiKiVKi , in the Vizantiski Vremennik, 
iii., p. 8 . 39 . Laskin jdae.^ the I’laetorium 
hi-tweell the Auu'Usteum and the Foinm, hut I 


do not see how the passage in f'hron. I’aseh. 
(for. riV. ) proves that it was on the north side of 
the Xle.se ; for this, I .--uppiiso, is -ivhat ho means 
hy .saying that it was ‘ on the other .side of the 
•Street ■ from the Great Falaeo. — Lask in thinks 
that tlie ( treat Embolu.s built by Areadius oppo- 
site to the Praetorium (Tlieopli., p. 7-1, 23) is 
the iJhf't'tii Veliki Uhol of Anthony of Xov- 
onroil. It i.s noteworthy that Kondakov (in 
J^i'M/ili^kiia T^crkri t FtiiiiintiiiLl Konatnaititn- 
piliii, 18.S)!, p. 132) identitie.s this Mack End olos 
with the fjLaKpos fpiioXos tov Mat/piaroe. But 
the Eiiiholo- ot ilauriaiius was at the other .side 
of the Fomin, as is proved hy Const. Poiidi , 
ih' Ci’r., p. 158 (cf. XIordnnann, p. 7h The 
Black Emliolos was near .-st. Anasta.sia, wliieh 
wa- said to he in the region of XIaurianus (S.XV. 
of the Ilippoilromo), wliiih must be eleariy 
disTinjpu-,bed IVoni the I’ortieo of Maurianiis. 
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(1) ‘ The fire/ says Lydus, ‘beginning witli the Entrance to the Palace, 
spread from it to the chief Sanctuary [St. Sophia], thence to the senate- 
house in the Augusteum, and from it to the Zeuxippos ’ [here an antiquarian 
digression]. This is the first group. (2) When these were consumed,^ ‘ the 
porticoes up to the Agora of Constantine ’ were ravaged, and ‘ the adjacent 
buildings, north and south thereof, were naturally reduced to ashes.’ This 
closely corresponds to the second group of Procopius, and one suspects that 
Lydus had the work of Procopius before him. But he adds to the first group 
the senate-house, which Procopius omits. 

(1) Malalas, as represented by his epitomator, notices the conflagration 
of the first group and connects it with the night of Jan. 13 : — tov 
TT oXaTiov ew? ratv Ka\ y fiejdXr) eKK\r}<Tia /cal 6 efi/3o\o <; — 

to which he adds on the following day fiepot; tov Spju.ocrlov ep^oXov eco? tov 
Zeuf/wTroo. The original notice of Malalas, from which this is abbreviated, 
can, as we have seen, be made out with the help of Theophanes and the 
Paschal Chronicler. The important point is that the ‘ public portico ’ is the 
portico of the Augusteum, not of the Mese. The phrase ew? tuv o-'^oXmv 
evidently comes to much the same thing as the e? toj; ’'Apew? oIkov of 
Procopius, and means the parts of the palace adjacent to the Chalke on the 
east side. (2) The second group, not preserved in the Oxford epitome, is 
preserved partly in the Escurial fragment — more fully in the Paschal 
Chronicler (see above § 9). 

Now while our text of Malalas preserves the date of the first con- 
flagration (13 — 14 January), the Paschal Chronicler preserves the date and 
circumstances of the other conflagration (having, no doubt, deiived these 
facts from Malalas). It took place on Saturday, Jan. 17. This fire spread 
from the Octagon, and was the work of the soldiers. 

But there was yet another group of buildings consumed by fire, of which 
Procojnus, Lydus, and our Malalas say nothing. We learn about this group 
from the Paschal Chronicler and Theophanes (who are confirmed by the 
enumerations of other writers) ; and there is reason to believe that we should 
have learned about it from the original Malalas. This group consists of the 
Church of St. Irene, the Xenodochia of Sampson and Eubulus, and the baths 
of Alexander ; and according to the Paschal Chronicle this conflagration 
occurred on Friday, Jan. 10. 

§ 20. We have thus three distinct conflagrations ; 

(1) Jan. 13 — 14 : Augusteum biuldings, including St. Soifliia ; 

(2) Jan. 10 : buildings north of St. Sophia ; 

(3) Jan. 17; Octagon, adjacent buildings, porticoes of Mese, buildings 
south of Mese. 


^ ra’p 5e tt)\ikovtwv (jcofidrcov els -Trvp fiera^aXovrwVy p. 266, 1. (PoS'siMy croj^aTctP sliOllld be 
Scc/iaTOjp. ) 
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The order and the details are best preserved in the Paschal Chronicle 
(except in regard to the date of (1)). Procopius and Lydns preserve the 
order of (1) and (3), but omit (S'). Theophanes falls into the curious mistake 
of changing the order to (3) (1) (2); and this mistake demands explanation. 

Another building, passed over by Procopius ^ and Lydus, is stated 
by Malalas, the Paschal Chronicler, and Theophanes to have been burnt, I 
refer to the Praetorium. But, strange to say, its conflagration is connected 
with gToup (1 ) by Malalas,- with group (2) by the Paschal Chronicler, with 
group (3) by Theophanes. This is a very interesting question. 

Now it is clear that topographically the Praetorium would belong to 
gToup ( 3) ; for we have seen that it was close to the Mese and not far from 
the Forum. But, on the other hand, the burning of the Praetorium cannot 
be connected with the burning of group (3) ; for (a) it was not accidentally 
burned but deliberately fired by the people, and (b) Theophanes himself, 
following Malalas, places it as the first building burnt, whereas group (3) was 
burnt last. The circumstances of the outbreak of the riot do not permit u.s 
to doubt the statement of Malalas that the first outrage was the burning of 
the Praetorium. On the other hand it must not be imagined that the flames 
which consumed the Praetorium were continuous with those which consumed 
the buildings of group (1). The two fires were quite distinct. Having set 
fire to the Praetorium, near the Forum, the mob proceeded to the Augusteum 
and set fire to the Entrance of the Palace (cp. the words of Lydns). 

We now come to the statement of the Paschal Chronicle, which, as it is 
generally read, is absurd. ‘ On Friday the demes went to the Praetorium and 
set it on fire ; and the roofs of the two imperial houses were burnt, and of the 
Praetorium only the archives (fiovov — ottov tu crKpivia). For a north wind 
blew and chased the fire out from the Praetorium, and the bath of Alexander 
was burnt, and the Xenon of Eubulus in part and St, Irene,’ &c. 

As we have seen, the Praetorium was not near St. Irene and the other 
buildings mentioned.^ These edifices were north-east of the Praetorium ; the 
Praetorium was not north of them, as the sense of the passage, thus read, 
would require. The mistake lies in the division of the sentences; there 
.should be a full period after the words rod Trpancoplov eSico^ev. ‘ Only 
a part of the Praetorium was burnt, for a north wind blew the flames away 
from it [down towards the harbour of Sophia], And [a totally different con- 
flagration] the hath of Alexander,’ &c. 

My interpretation may be supported by the notice of Zonaras, who is 


^ He iiiGntion.) the Seo’^uaiTTjptor, hut uot 
liurnt. .See below. 

- Kallig.'is on tlie strength of this, neglecting 
all other topograjihical data, represents the fire as 
.spreading from the Praetorinin to the adjacent 
Palace of Constantine (Oreat Palace) p. 340. 
Bat his study i.s u-eless so far as to])Ogiajihy is 
conceined. 

^ Schmidt, op. cit., p. 62, thought that the 
TTpaiTiipior here meant was that of the Praet. 


Piefect of the East {Keichsjustizministeriuin), 
not of the Prefect of the city : and he is silently 
followed by Kalliga.s, p. 344. There is no founda- 
tion tor this view. It may be noted that Kalli- 
gas seems to have used the plan of Schmidt, 
which is iiopelessly astray, but has two redeem- 
ing features — the di.stinction of the Forum from 
the Augusteum, and the ]>osition of the Prae- 
torium (of the Pref. of the city) near the Forum. 
In the latter p'oint Kalligas deserts his guide. 
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using a different source. He mentions the detail that soldiers set fire to 
houses from which men and women were assailing them with stones, sherds 
and every missile that came to hand ; that a strong wind blew, carried the 
dames, and burnt to ashes many fine buildings. He then mixes up groups 
(1) and (2). But I think we are justified in inferring that the conflagration 
of group (2) was due to the firing of houses north of the Xenodochion of 
Eubulus, the fire being propagated by the same north wind which averted 
the flames from the Praetorium. 

The conclusion is that on the night of Jan. 13, the demes, wroth at 
receiving no answer from the praefect, set the Praetorium on fire. But it 
was only partly burnt and on Friday Jan. 16, they again hurled brands 
into it ; but this time the north wind hindered the attempt from being more 
than a partial success. 

§ 20. It is manifest that Theophanes has here ventured to exercise a 
very unusual independence of judgment. On the strength of his own 
knowledge of the topography of Constantinople, he has permitted himself to 
alter what he found in his source. He found the burning of the Praetorium 
mentioned first in close connexion with that of the buildings of the Augusteum, 
and secondly in apparent connexion with that of the buildings north of St. 
Sophia. Rejecting these (only apparent) connexions as inconsistent with the 
facts of topography, he took upon himself to establish a juxtaposition 
between the Praetorium and the buildings of group (3) which are actually 
near it. 

Theophanes has also taken another liberty with his source. St. Sophia 
was the connecting link between groups (1) and (2), since it formed the north 
side of the Augusteum and was next-door to the Sampson. Its conflagration 
(Malalas; Chron. Pasch.) was connected with the conflagration of group (1) ; 
but Theophanes has transferred it to group (2). He seems to have thought 
it more natural that the fire should have leapt from the Sampson to the 
Church, than from the Senate to the Church.'^ 

§ 21. A word may still be said on the third conflagration (Jan. 17) which 
began with the Octagon, reached the neighbouring church of St. Theodore, 
and spread to the Mese, consuming among other buildings the Lausus-palace 
and St. Aquiliua. It is to be presumed that the fire was spread by the same 
north wind which blew the day before. This suggests (a) that the Octagon 
was not north of the Basilica, otherwise the flames would have caught the 


^ Procopius (p. 120) mentiou.s that at the be- 
giiming of the revolt the rioters went to the 
5f<riJ.oiTT}piov and loosed the pri.sonerb. It was 
the Se(TfiaiTiipLov of the Praetorium. The fact 
that Procopius does not .say that it was burnt 
down may be reconciled with Malalas by sup- 
posing that only a small part was burnt ; so 
that it was loud for tlames iigaiu on Friday, 


- The Continuator of Zacharias of Mytilene 
lias a curious notice. He places the burning of 
St. Sophia after the proclamation of Hypatius 
and says that it was set on fire (apparently ly 
Justinian’s adherents) in order to disperse the 
people. There is clearly a confusion with the 
Octagon which was set on fire by the soldiers. 
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Basilica ; and [h) that St. Theodore was south of the Oefcagou. Now if, as is 
probable (sec above ^ 15) the quarter of the Chalkoprateia was north of the 
Basilica, it seems certain that the street along which the Emperor proceeded, 
when he turned to the left from the Mese to reach the Clralkoprateian Cliurch, 
ran between the Ba.silica (on the right) and the Octagon (on the left). As 
the Lansus marked the place where the street abutted on the Mose, that 
palace would be south of the Octagon, — the Church of St. Theodore (con- 
iectnrally) standing between them. If these inferences are right, the fire 
first reached St. Theodore, then Lansus, then ran along the northern portico 
of the Mese, taking St. Aquilina in its course, and finally crossing the arch at 
the Aiitiforum ; but ineanwliile it might alreaily have been blown across by 
the wind to the southern portico, directly from the Lansus. 

§ '22. I ought to add that, so far as the notices of the Nika-riot are 
concerned, they seem to me to be reconcilable with the position of the Palace 
of Lansus either north or south of the Mese ; for we know (cp. especially Lydus) 
that part at least of the southern side of the Mes(5 was burned as well as the 
northern. I therefore do not agree with Strzygovski ("see above § 17) that 
the facts of the Nika-iiot taken along with the anonymous writer of the 
Patria prove that the Lansus was north of the Mese. It is the arguments 
adduced by Bieliaev from the 2)e CeriMoniis that seem to me to carry weight. 
On the other hand, the facts seem rather to point to the conclusion that 
the Praetorium was on the south side of the Mese ; otherwise, lying in the line 
of the fire 'which swept continuously from the Lausus to the Forum, it would 
have been presumably mentioned in connexion with this contlagration. 
Theophanos confirms this by the form of his erroneous notice. “ The 
Praetorium was burnt, and the porticoes from the Camara of the Foi'um of 
(,'unstantine iqj to the Chalke. ’ The circumstance that the Praetorium was on 
the .south side ot the ilese suggested the description “ up to the Chalke ” 
^yhich would strictly be only appropriate to the southern e/x/SoXo?. 

§ 23. The course of the events of the memorable S day.s, Ja-o. 11-19, a.d. 
•532 may then be arranged as follows; — 

Sunday, Jan. 11. ’A/rra Sm KaXaTroSma in the Hippodrome. Altercation of 
Justinian with the Greens. 

In the evening a number of criminals, both Blues and Greens, are 
executetl by the Prefect of the City, clearly in consequence of the 
scene in the circus ami with the political purpose of .showing the Emperor’s 
impartiality to both Denies. 

The rescue of a Blue and a (.Ireen to the Asylum of St. Laurence. 

[The interval of a day gives the Denies time to concert joint action 
to obtain the pardon of the two condemne<l men.] 

Tuesday, .Ian. 13. Horse-races in the Hippodrome. Vain appeal to the 
Emperor for mercy and open declaration of the union of the Prasino- 

I'l dCtOt. 
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In tlie evening new demand for reprieve from the Prefect of the 
City. On receiving no answer, the Praetoriurn is attacked and set on fire, 
and the prisoners are let out of the Pi’aetorium prison. 

Then the rioters march to the Augusteum to attack the Palace. 

ConflagTations in that quarter during the night and following day. 
(For the buildings burnt see above § 19). 

Wednesday, Jan. 14. The riot which had begun with a demand for a 
reprieve now develops into an insurrection against the oppression of the 
administration. There is an outcry against John, Eudaemon, and 
Tribonian. Justinian yields, but it is too late. The insurgents are 
determined to depose him. 

The rush to the house of Probus, which probably took place on this 
day, is significant. Hypatius and Poinpeius who were in the Palace 
could not be got at ; so the people sought Probus. This incident 
seems to mark the stage in the riot at which the overthrow of Justinian 
became the object of the rioters. 

Thursday, Jan. 15. Belisarius and his Hcruls and Goths issue from the 
Palace ; fighting in the streets. 

Perhaps the intervention of the clergy mentioned by Zonaras. 

Friday, Jan. 10. Second attack on the Praetoriurn. 

Fighting continued ; conflagration breaks out in streets north of 
the Xenon of Eubulus, and is blown southward by north wind. (For 
buildings burnt see § 19). 

Saturday, Jan. 17. Fighting continued. Rioters occupy the Octagon. 
Soldiers set fire to it, and the conflagration spreads soutli and south- 
west (see § 19). 

Evening, Hypatius and Poinpeius leave Palace. 

Sunday, Jan. 18. Before sunrise Justinian appears in the Hippodrome. 
His oath before the assembled populace. The solemnity is a failure, 
Hypatius is proclaimed, and Justinian thinks of fleeing. Council in the 
Palace, at which the view of Theodora prevails. 

The suppression of the revolt by the massacre in the Hipptodrome. 

Monday, Jan. 19. E.'secution of Hypatius and Poinpeius, before day-break.^ 
(According to the Continuator of Zacharias of Mytilene, Justinian 
■wished to spare them but Theodora interfered ; “ swearing by God and 
by him, she urged him to kill them ”). 

J. B. Bury. 

^ ‘ At night,’ Victor Tonii., cp. above g 4. 
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THE MANTINEAN BASIS : A NOTE. 

Ix a paper published in this Journal last year (xvi. p, 280J I proposed an 
arrangement of the sculptures of this basis. Unfortunately I overlooked a very 
able paper on the same subject by Dr. Amelung, Die Basis des Praxiteles aus 
JfcaUinca, Mlluchen 189.5, in which certain observations of a technical kind in 
regard to the sculptures are made, observations which must be carefully con- 
sidered before any arrangement of the basis can be regarded as established. I 
give a translation of these observations. 

‘ All three slabs are on their left end cut off by a straight line, and have 
there at bottom a vertical dowel-hole, to receive a dowel rising from below. 
Thus all on this side joined other slabs. Both the slabs with figures of Muses 
on their right end have similar fiat surfaces. The Marsyas slab is different. 
At its right end the marble projected above and below so far as the mouldings 
are concerned, but these projecting mouldings are roughly cut off. The sur- 
face of the end between the projections is not perfectly flat, but follows a 
slight curve. It is evident then that this slab at its right end met neither of 
the Muse-slabs. Clearly the cornice and basis projected from the front of the 
basis to the side, and were roughly cut away when the slab was fitted into the 
pavement of the church. Looking next at the back of this slab, one sees that 
its whole surface is roughened, except by the top, and by the left end where 
the cornice protruded, where there is a .smooth border of the breadth of 6 or 
7 centimetres, that is, of the measure of the thickness of a slab. The Muse 
slabs .show this smooth border only at the top.’ 

‘ e arc thus compelled to place the Mar.syas slab on the front of the basis, 
at its right end ; a horizontal slab bordered it at top (at the back), on the 
right a slab ran from it at right anglc.s (for the side of the basis). For the 
determination of the ]>o.sition on the basis of the two Muso-slabs two further 
facts are of importance.’ 

‘On careful examination of the moulded bases of the three slabs, we 
observe that that of the Marsyas slab differs .somewhat from those of the 
others. In the former case the upper surface of the moulding projects 
further, and the channel beneath it is cut deeper, so that the .shadow is 
.stronger. So great is the difference that it seems impossible to place one of 
the Muse-slabs on the left ol the Marsyas slab. The reason which suggests 
itself for the difference in the two profiles is that the Marsyas .‘^lab was meant 
lur the tront, the iMu.se slabs for the sides of the basis ; in the latter situation 
refinement of the profile of the basis would scarcely be observable.’ 
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‘ The second fact confirms this view, and shows the exact position of each 
of the Muse slabs. Any close observer must be struck with the fact, that on 
one of these slabs the standing Muse on the left, on the other the seated Muse 
on the right, is further distant from the end, in fact further distant from it 
than the corresponding Muses with cithara and flutes by about the measure of 
the thickness of a slab. So we cannot doubt that we should place the slab 
with the seated Muse at right angles from the right of the Marsyas slab, and 
we must suppose that a slab has been lost which contained the three missing 
Muses and occupied the left half of the front of the basis ; while the slab with 
the three standing Muses ran back at right angles from this. 

‘ Thus we reach a basis of 2’70 m. in width, of IAS m. in depth, and 
•96 m. in height, Cjuite sutficiently large to support a group of three life-sized 
figures.’ 

Dr. Amelung’s observations show how dangerous it is to discuss monu- 
ments on the evidence of casts and photographs, and without a leisurely study 
of the originals on all sides. I argued fairly on the facts before me, but was 
not accpiainted with other facts of material importance. I am unable from 
the casts to control the exactness of his statements, but presuming, as we 
are no doubt entitled to do, that they are accurate, it is very ditficult to resist 
his conclusions. His arrangement, therefore, seems entitled to supersede 
those of M. Fougeres, Dr. Waldstein, and others, including my own suggested 
arrangement. I am quite ready therefore to withdraw such part of my paper 
as is concerned with the position of the slabs on the basis, as well as my 
contention that there is no ground to assume a slab to have been lost. Tlie 
part of my paper which discusses the restoration of the group which stood on 
the basis is not affected. 


Percy Gardner. 
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The Site of the • Theee Cheeches.’ 


[Plate V.] 


The tield bearing tlie luiuie of ’9 T/aet? eKKXijo-ca^ is oue of several 
small sites wliieli Mr. R. C. Bo.sauqiiet anti I exaniiued iu April ISdC. It is 
marked E in the uiaji, J.H.S. xvi. p. SIS. MX- were afterwards joined 
Viy Mr. C. R. R. Clark, arclutect to the British School, to wliose skill 
and diligence is due the plan which accompanies this paper. In 



Fig. 1. 


desi-rlbiug the cnurse of the excavation I liave laid the free use of Mr. 
Bij.-nui'iuet s day-book. The inseriptioiis Ironi our .site are Nos. 21, oi), 40. 41 
of Mr. Ceril Smith’s ' Inserijitions from Melos,’ ])ubli.slied in the jiresent 
number of this Journal. Our in.scription 4 will ajipear in a second series 
Some remarks on tlie early cruciform font which came to light here will 
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be found in the British School Annual ii. p. IGI, IGS, in a paper on the 
Cliurelies of Melo.s, by Messrs. H. M. Fletclier and S. D. Kitson. Tlio 
‘ Tliroo Cburebcs ’ field Avas early incduded in our list of likely sites. Its 
proiniiieut position, and ancient retaining rvalls, as well as tlie reports of 
frei|Lieut finds of ancient masonry and marble, all pointed to an important 
public place having existed on the site, which thus afforded exceptional 
inducements to excavation. Work began on the 10th and lasted till the 
30th April. Owing to the confined nature of the plot only 12 or 15 men 
were employed. 

The site in question occupies the south part of a kind of saddle 
lying' between the east and the west acropoleis of Melos, and forming 
the highest point of the ancient city if we except the citadels. The 
narrow and stony road from Trypete passes westward through the ancient 
city wall near the east portal and just to left of its protecting bastion, skirts 
our field on the north, and then turns steeply southwai'd in wide zig-zags 
past the theatre to Klima and the sea. Between our site and the road on 
the north is a little olive orchard. Immediately past it a road branches off 
northward from the main one along the east edge of the saddle and branches 
again up to Plaka and Kastro and down to Tramythia. 

The field itself descends gradually to westward and more slightly to the 
south, where it projects upon the valley, abutting on an ancient terrace wall 
overlooking the theatre. Our site commands a complete view of Klima 
valley, the gulf, and the southern reaches of Melos with the peak of Prophet 
Elias prominent in front. The west acropolis hides the prospect westward, 
with Eremoinelos, from view. To northward we have again a glimpse of 
sea between the west citadel and the still loftier Kastro, the expanse of 
blue being broken by the red cliffs of Phourkovouni. 

In the south-east corner of the field is the block of grey rock inscribed 
with a dedication to Zeus Kataibates (No. 21, p. 8 siqn'a). The prcsonco of 
this inscription led us to connect the tradition of three churches with the exist- 
ence of early temj^les on the site. On the other hand nothing was noticeable 
on the surface except a few fragments of marble pavement and of statue 
bases of late workmanship dug up and broken by the present proprietor 
Avhile improving his field. The ruck crops up here and there, and the 
barren patches in the growing corn which were visible in the spring time 
testify to scanty soil below. 

Our excavation was begun at the altar with the BATA inscription and 
almost simultaneously at three points along the north dyke of the field. 

While absolutely nothing of early date was found in the vicinity of the 
altar, and in other parts only poor Byzantine walls with foundations on virgin 
soil at not more than throe or four feet down, the excavation in the north })art 
of the field produced two bases with votive inscriptiou.s. 

The first, Inscr. No. 39 (p. 17 siq)ru), a square marble base, dedicates 
to the gods a statue of Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, the iiumercais 
marks of fixing 'on the top suggesting that the statue was of bronze. The 
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block, set in very bard cement, lay three feet dirwn on its left side, the 
cement covering the left hand letters. The inscription face was turned to the 
north, the top of the base with the marks of fixing to the east.^ 

Directly south from the po.sition of the Agrippina base and immediately 
west from a long architrave block. A, we discovered at less than a foot from 
the surface a round pedestal, like the drum of a column, with the Kleonymes 
inscription (Xo. 40, p. 18). The base lay with its tojr to the north, the 
inscription being to the west. 

The discovery of these bases and the fact that in the adjoining oliveyard 
there still lies the base of a signed statue of Roma (Loewy, hiBclir. Gr. 
BiJdlwAtcr, Xo. 217) seemed to mark the site as that of a imblic place in 
anticpiity, where such statues as those referred to might suitably have stood. 

Eastward from the Agrippina base and almost in a line with it excava- 
tion subsecpiently opened up a series of blocks forming part of a wall running 
east and west. West from it a number of marble slabs and one column, 
imtiuted, lying in disorder, once formed jrart of the same wall, but were 
disturbed by a party of villagers who, setting to work in a manner natural to 
miners, made a tunnel from the neighbouring field under the road into ours, 
unearthing at the time the grey granite columns now built into the field- 
dyke further north. 

East and west from the inscribed column and in line with it a second line 
of wall was next opened up, the first noticeable feature being a marble block, 
L', like part of a stylobate resting on a step projecting to north of it. East- 
ward from it ^\•ere uncor ered two very large blocks, A and B, of purple grey 
limestone, apparently part.s of a former architrave. This wall at the west end 
turns south ami then east again. All these lines of wall are similarly com- 
posed of the materials of previous buildings, the bases themselves having 
been employed for the same purpose. 

The opening up of so many lines of wall of miscellaneous materials was 
calculated to discourage, when all at once we came upon what proved to be 
the surprise of the excavation. Immediately to the west of the inscribed 
column and in a line with it and the architrave stones was uncovered a 
.Square marble block with cement on the east face of it.- West of it were a 
small stone and a block of cement, and west of these two long slabs of shale 
lying side by side east and west. On raising these slabs we discovered below 
tbeiu a scrap of marble tlrapery and below this a long wedge-shaped frag- 
ment of drapery with deep cut fohls. More marble having become visible 
projecting westward from under the square marble block, this block was 
raised and proved to be the ujijier part of a pedestal with mouldings. It 
was placed with the narrow part below. The upper surface is all grooved 
out hollow. The straight edses below the mouldings measure, front and 
back, '03 m., the sides '.38 m. The marble projecting westward from below it 


' It is, ]ius.-ilile tliat mJ the marks of he costly, and a Hock might often he re-used, 

fixing are due to an eailiei u-c of the same Cf. the Saiuokle.- inscription at Kateigari, which 
block : maible being unknown in Jlelos would seems to he a palimpsest. 
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tTirned out to be a round pedestal cap with marks of fixing for the feet and having 
a diameter of '63 m. below which exactly con-e.sponds with that of the inscribed 
column. It was removed, and on further clearing the drapery a much larger 
fragment lying more to the west came into view. The trench was then 
lengthened to the west and widened, upon which a wall of cement marking 
the south side of a porous sarcophagus was disclosed. 

The marble on further clearing proved to be (I.) a colossal torso (Fig. 2) 
in the type of Apollo leaning on a column. The head is broken off at 



Fig. 2. 


the neck, the break looking f|uite fresh as if the mutilation had just been 
perpetrated before depositing the marble where found. The arms and legs 
are also missing. 

After the statue had been raised the sarcophagus, which was closed 
with slabs of slate, was opened. It had never previously been disturbed, 
but contained only a layer of fine dust half an inch deep all over the 
flooi’, which was pierced in three groups of holes for the escape of moisture. 
At the west end of the sarcophagus lay a curiously cut stone, evidently 
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placed ill the tomb as a support for the head but certaudv originally 
designed for another purpose. The stone is "Tj m. long by 'So in. bioad. Its 
upper surface is fluted, and has a long slit in the middle, which ■widens 
beloiv, communicating at each end ■with a low sipiare ojieuiug groD\ ed out of 
the lower edge of the stone. At each end is a dowel-like hole above the 
ojienings. 

These ai tides are common in Melos. We found one very similar at the 
top of the descent to Tramythia mIuIc excavating a field belonging to M. 
Giderakis, Briti.sli consular agent at Melos. The two stones appear^ in 
Fig. 1, our example having the lower side up. The fragment of a siniilai 
stone with the fluted upper surface was found in the site (D) excavated 



Flo. 3. Fig. 4. 


behTw the theatre. A further fragment with the flutings but oval in shape 
and with the dowel-holes going up from below at each end I noticed on the 
ruad dyke just above Kepos, at tlie south-east end of the island, at a farm- 
house which has numerous stones from some Roman building. I have picked 
up two examples on the road to Klima of wedge shape without the dutings, 
without the slit in the middle, but with the dowel-holes at each end, the 
stump of the iron cramp still adhering in one case. 

Marble having liecome visible at the head of the tomb this part was 
cleared and gradually several fragments came into view. 

(II.) Lying on its back the torso of a man, draped, from just beloNv 
the shoulder to below the hip«, the loft hand holding the folds of a mantle 
(Fig. d). 

(HI.) Beside ^II.^ West of the north-west angle of the sarcojihagus, the 
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colossal right leg of a statue, draped, from above the knee to the ankle 
(Fig. 4). 

The colossal right foot of a statue, sandalled, broken off at the ankle, 
found wedged in between (II.) and (III.) and the head of the tomb. 

Below the.'^e, virgin soil was reached without anything further having 
been found. 

On further digging through a few inches of soil below the spot where 
torso (I.) was discovered, mai-blo again became visible. 

(IV.) The lower jrart of the torso of a woman, fully draped, from below 
the waist to near the ankles (Fig. .5). 

(V.) Lying beside (IV.) the torso of a man from the neck to the hip.s. 
the upper part undraped, the left hand bolding the folds of a mantle (Fig. GX 



Fio. 5. Fiu. 6. 


The manner in which all these mutilated .statues wore packed round 
what i.s evidently a Christian tomb and below the foundation walls next it, 
clearly reveals the intention to bury them out of sight, and suggests at once 
that we have here the remains of a very early Christian Church dating back 
to an age when those statues were still helil in honour by part (jf the 
community. 

The rjuest was now pursued further west between the stylobate block 
and the corner stone marking the turn south of the wall. Just west of the 
stylobate stone against the south-west angle of it and four feet down was 
found 

( VI.) The lower half of a female .st.atuc (Fig. 7), over life size, and fully 
dr.iped, with a fringed mantle, apparently knotted above the waist. This 
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dress would seem to identify the figure as Isis, or more probably as a portrait 
of a priestess of Isis. On its back was cut a cross which, on the statue 
having been raised, appeared inverted. East of the stylobate stone was found 
fairly in the line of the wall a scpiare marble block with a votive inscription, 
No. 41, which on being removed showed a similar cross below. These crosses 
point to a ceremony of consecration of the ‘ idols ’ before using them in 
a sacred building, one statue and one inscription being so marked as represen- 
tative of all. As both the statue and the inscription form an integral part 



of the walls we have here additional evidence pointing to these having been 
part of a Christian buildingC 

Immediatelv west of the corner-stone, D, ami also at a depth of about 
four feet, after a fragment of dr’aper}' from the waist of a statue had been 
removed, appeared 


ill. Bosaii'iUtt pniiit- out to me that I’lo- baiitistery and saw a small Christian ehuieh 

ke^ch, D>'nkyui-duil\U- ii, i. .'.37. destribe-! the here as late as 1825. 
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(VII.) A large marble fragment, the torso of a female statue, drairecl, from 
below the waist to below the knee (Fig. 8). 

Nothing further in the way of sculpture was found along this line of wall 
and the search was pursued cast-ward fi'oni the sarcophagus. 

After the whole system of walls had been planned the architrave 
block, A, was removed. The huge block so evidently formed part of the 
foundations that one could not have expected anything below it belonging to 
the same line of wall. Yet here was another surprise. At one foot down 
we first came upon the upper member of a scpiare statue-base of marble, 
with mouldings, turned ujr side down, one side broken off. The .straight 
edges below the mouldings measure, front and back TO m., the sides '56 m 



It is very similar to the one previously found above the colossal .statue, only it 
shows the hollows for fi.xing the feet on the top. On this having been 
removed there next came into sight almost directly below it, 

(VIII.) Part of the right leg of an over life size statue, draped, from the 
middle of the thigh to the ankle, there being also part of the left leg from 
above to below the knee (Fig. 9). The fragment had evidently been buried 
out of sight below these foundations at the time they were laid but, as the 
soft intervening earth shows, formed no constructive part of the wall itself. 

The line of wall north of this was then examined and the sipiare marble 
block, 4, to the east of the Agrippina base was found on having been 
raised to have on its lower face a dedication inscription — . . . lov ’Apiarea — 
II.S. — VOI.. XVII, K 
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4 (?) lines. The top of tlie inscription was to the east. The stone stands 
•72 m. high, measures front and back face •fi:! m , the sides •■■)2 111. 

Following and deepening the north and south trench in a line 
with the wall running south from the corner-stone, D, -we encountered 
tough clay just west of the line of wall. Low dowui in this was a 
curious round drum, like the fragment of a coarse column, set in clay and 
stones, which gave it the look of standing on a stylobate. It was about four 
feet below the level of the adjacent blocks. Close by in the same trench was 
a Byzantine pilaster, upright. The clay looked natural, but the trench had 
been daubed on the sides and floor with it. Similar gullies were opened up 
further east. All these rifts seem to bo nothing more than natural chasms in 
the hill-top. 

To the south of the main building an early baptistery made its appear- 
ance a few inches under the soil. It is in shape like that discovered by us 
at Kepos,^ only it has a rounded parapet at tlie top of each pair of steps. 
The outside is faced with narrow slips of marble arranged like wooden 
planks, following the curved wall in a polygonal line. The west lower step 
has a round opening below, which communicates with a tile-lined drain 
leading from the baptistery to the clay-lined gully mentioned above and 
explaining the same. 

The proprietor remembers breaking up four large blocks of grey stone 
which stood one at each corner of the baptistery. They may have supported 
four columns carrying a baldachino. 

Just at the close of the excavation season wo cleared a line of wall 
running from the threshing floor, shown on the plan, nortluvards to the road- 
dyke. On the road side of the dyke a srjuared stone is visible in position 
exactly in line with this line of wall, and projecting in the same way from 
below the north dyke of the road are two similar squared stones, the one 
resting on the other. 


Gexer.vl Coxclusioxs. 

To sum up, tlie results of our excavation were broadly what might hav^e 
been expected from the indications previously existing on the surface of the 
soil. Vcr\' few traces came to light of early pottery, one fragment of 
Geometric style and one of Corinthian only being found : in fact nothing 
which can have belonged to a period antecedent to Roman Imperial times. 
The question now remains, what did the site at that period represent ? As I 
have already remarked, the discovery of so many statues and bases would seem 
to indicate some important public place, if we may assume that these stood 
original!}’ near the spot on which we found them.- The size of the .statues 


' See Fletcher and Kitson’s paper loeky virgin suil, filk-il with soft eaith, and 

already referred to. mui li 'inaUer than the Mork over it. 

- Uiidei bloi k E was a snuare sinking in the 
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and the good preservation of their sui'faces suggests that they were not 
brought far, and they could not have been convoyed any distance without 
having to be brought up hill. The loss of heads, arms, and legs is probably 
due to wanton mutilation prompted by religious fanaticism. Such portions of 
a statue were frequently carved in separate pieces of marble, especially in Melos 
after the second century n.f'., and may very well have been built into the 
upper courses of the Chui'ch, to disappear when the walls were pulled down. 
It is quite possible that the walls were largely built of marble fragments, and 
that it was in order to burn these fragments into lime that the 
walls were demolished, the heavy foundations only being left in the ground. 
The proprietor has often pulled out and broken up large blocks, marble 
and other, which he has encountered while improving or cultivating his 
field. Jn this way whole lines of walls may have been obliterated. In 
particular, he took up the pavement of what he calls an entire Roman house 
in the north-west corner of the part which we dug, and this may quite well 
have been a porch or other public building facing the road which led from 
the east town-gate discovered by us. 

Dedicatory inscriptions, portrait statues, traces of public buildings 
here and in adjoining fields, all point to the .site as that of the ancient 
Agora; this opinion has already been expressed by Weil who in Allien. 
Mittheilungen, Vol. I., p. 247, publi-shes two more inscriptions recording the 
dedication of statues from the same site. 

Its natural position favours the view. Firstly, it is a fairly large 
level space at the highest point of the ancient city which stretched down 
steeply on either side to .south and north towards Klima and Tramj thia. 
Secondly, it is next the east gate and the interior of the island whence 
came all the land produce which could be disposed of here without any 
further steep ascent or descent. There is every reason for believing that 
the prosperity of the Melians depended largely on the rich internal resources 
of the island, and if so we cannot conceive their Agora either at Klima 
or Tramythia, involving, as such a position would do, much steep descent 
and ascent. In the late Roman times when the varied natural resources of 
Melos were probably more exported, and when the harbour works were 
erected of which the remains still stand in the sea, there may have been, as 
the remains of a late Stoa there suggest, a second emporium at Klima. But 
this mart could not have entirely supplanted the Agora above, for all its most 
characteristic features are distinctly Roman. 

There is further the evidence afforded by converging .roads. Firstly, 
there is the great road from the east traceable for a long way outside the 
bounds of the ancient city, and passing through the town-gate excavated b}’ 
us. Secondly, we have a cross road into the field of Antonios Anthroulakis 
skirting the so-called west or little acropolis on its east slope and going north- 
ward between the little acropolis and the scpiare ‘ temple ’ structure in Kallitza 
Komi's fielil in the direction of the descent to Tramythia. Traces of it are 
visible in the form of a reddish pavement on passing our site just as we begin 
to make the descent to Klima, projecting from under the dyke on the right 
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hand side. Traces of a precisely similar pavement in a line with it due 
north, project from below the south dyke of the fir.st field on the Tramythia 
slope. It points upward and iiijrthward towards Komi’s field in a direc- 
tion between the ‘temple’ structure and the little acropolis, and it 
points downwards towards Tramythia. Thirdly, there is the roadway, further 
east, laid bare for some yards in a field lower down towards Tramythia 
belonging to M. Gielerakis, built of smaller stones than the preceding.^ 

Marbles were found in the olive-yard north of the Three Churches of a 
character and era tending to show that they belonged to the same complex 
of buildings. It is further repoited that a column with ypafifiara was 
found at the same time and sold. Kear the same spot was found and 
now' stands inverted against the road dyke on the field side a fine marble 
drum, unfluted in its main body but having a ring of fluting at its 
narrow end to which an upper fluted drum must have fitted. Such 
columns unfluted below were the fa.shion for stoas and other public 
buildings from Hellenistic times onwards. The unfluted part was carried 
to a height which placed the delicate fluting beyond the reach of ordinary 
contact, and our drum, 1 27 m. in length, accordingly requires another unfluted 
drum below it, for wdiich it shows a large square dowel-hole. It thus 
immediately suggests a column from the colonnade of some stoa in connexion 
with a market-place. Thus the Agora must have extended northwards 
considerably beyond the range of our excavations, but its central part probably 
lay on both sides of the ancient road which led from the interior through the 
east gate. 

IVith the lack of a Patisanias for the islands, we have particularly 
to regret that excavation has yielded no monumental evidence as to 
the nature of the site in Greek as distinguished from Eoman times. 
We have to fall back on the following considerations. 1. The argument 
from the uatrrral position of the site as occupying part of a large level space 
at the highest point of the ancient city next the east gate and the interior of 
the island has double force for those eras, preceding external invasion, when 
public prosperity in an island, historically known as emphatically self- 
sustained and inrlependent, must have largely depended on the development 
of its internal re.sourccs. 

2. There is, further, the probability of historic continuity in the site of the 
Agora. If all the monuments point to the site as the Agora in Roman times, 
we have no reason, without evidence, to assume the possibility of the Agora 
having been elsew here in Greek times, since even without the evidence of 
monuments we ha\o the probability that the Romans used an agora tliey 
found before them. 

3. The po.dtiou of our site entirely agrees with tlie one classical reference 

to the ilelian agora — Time. v. 115, 11— 1.5. etXov Be Kal ol rwn ’A0j;- 

vuiwv TOV 7repiT€iyi'c7/U.aT09 to Kara t)]v ayopiiv Trpoa^aXovre^ vvkt6<;, kuI 
aifSpa<; re uireKTeLvav xal iaeveyKup.evoL <tItov re xal oaa TrXelaTa iSvvavTo 

^ Ttiis evi'lcncc fiom I'ouvt-i-giii," roads was coUei tt-il l.y Mr. Bos;ui,piet. 
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y^p-qa-LfMa avaj^mpr^aavTe^ rjcrv’xa^ov. Duker, Arnold, Krueger, and Classen, 
comparing i. 62, 1 and iii. 6, 2, all agree in interpreting the agora here men- 
tioned as a kind of military agora belonging to the camp of the Athenians. 
The following considerations make this interpretation doubtful. Firstly, the 
passages compai-ed do not afford any real ground for assuming the existence 
of any such thing in the Greek army of the fifth century as a military agora, 
and this is in agreement with the silence of Xenophon and other historians. 
Secondly, in the passages cited an agora is established only where the army 
is on such terms with the inhahitants of a district or town that they can buy 
of them, as was the case with the Peloponnesians at Potidaea (Thuc. i. 62, 1), 
and the motive for holdino- an agora outside the walls there was, as Arnold 
himself points out, to deprive the men of all excuse for neglecting their posts 
by straggling into the friendly town. In the case of the Athenians hefore 
the walls of Melos all motive for even this kind of agora is taken away, for 
not only have they no intercourse with the citizens, but they have the whole 
country in their own hands. Thirdly, though the expression icreveyKapevoi, 
does not necessarily coincide with the ‘ frumento et aliis rebus a Meliis 
raptis ’ by which Duker interprets it, the possibility is not excluded that part 
or whole of the com and other provisions conveyed into the city by the 
Melians may have been jdundered from the Athenian camp without involving 
the presupposition that the words of Thucydides refer to a military agora 
there. Fourthly, topographical considerations are all in harmony with the 
interpretation of the passage as referring to the agora of the Melians.^ 

Between the east citadel and the declivities and cliffs that descend to 
the gorge below is the only fairly level and easily accessible space over which 
a road from the interior could be made into the city. The road and the gate 
we have. The Athenian watch must have been strongest just at that point 
where they thought it most probable the Melians would attem 2 )t a sally, 
namely, at the east gate. If it had been only a matter of getting out any 
way the Melians could possibly have managed an exit at the precipitous 
parts above or below, where the watch of the Athenians from the nature of 
the ground would have been less vigilant. But since it was a case of sc- 
cuiing provisions for the famishing citizens they must make their desperate 
venture in the direction in which it was not only most possible to secure 
these but to convey them into the city. This was at the east gate, where 
the ground is level and in direct connection through the high road with the 
interior, where alone for Melians and Athenians alike provisions were to 
be had. 

Our Agora is next the gate, and tmv ’XOrjvaimv tov 'irepiTei’x^lapa-ro^ to 
Kara t}]v ayopdv is just where the narrative of Thucydides re([uires it to be. 

DrxcAx Mackenzie. 


^ The view projiounth-T tlu- as that ot the ^leliaii fortitiuatioD^ in 

mdependeiitly lUT'ivcd at hy Mr. DosainiUBt in x\\t BrUi'ih t^chool A/nii'cd, ii. p. SI. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS IN IS!J4. 


Eakly in 1894 the Committee of the Cyprus Exploration Fund offered 
the small balance which remained from the excavations of 1891, to the 
British School of Archaeology in Athens, for use in Cyprus if possible. As a 
student of the School was then watching the excavations which were being 
carried on at Amathus on behalf of the British Museum, this sum was applied 
to defray part of the cost of several small excavations, the principal object of 
which was to test certain theories current in Cypriote archaeology ; though 
some new ground was broken incidentallv. 

Five sites were examined in all; none of them exhaustively, but all with 
distinct and definite result. 


I. — AGIA PAEASKEVI (Nicosia District): BnoxzE Age Necropolis. 

The celebrated Bronze Age Necropolis which occupies the edge of the 
2 il:iteau B.W. of Nicosia seemed the most suitable site for making practical 
aciiuaintance with the Bronze Ago of Cyprus, and for verifying previous 
observations, with a view to the re-organisation of the Cyprus Museum which 
took place in the course of the summer. 

Fourteen tombs were opened along the northern edge of the plateau, half 
a mile north of the Church of Agia Paraskevi, to the west of the Larnaka 
road, and between it and the stone quarrie.s in the direction of the village of 
Agii Oiuologitudes. The tombs in the surface of this }iart of the plateau were 
i’ouuil nearly exhausteil by Dr. (Jlinefalsch-Kichter s excavations in 1S83~4 ; 
but enougli evidence was collected to illustrate the general character of the 
.'ite. Tomb 1'2, as explainol below, was an intruder of Hellenistic or Gracco- 
Ki.iinau date. Similar tombs have been opened on the low hills west of the 
load to Strobile village. 

The statistic.s ot the finds may be expre.s3ed diagrammatically as 
tollov s ; — 
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14 contained horse-teeth. 8 ? inntatwa. 

As the table sliotvs, the tombs fall into two classes : those in which only 
the red 'polished vxirc^ is found, and those which contain, in addition, Zi/tu'/i; 
slip ware, painted wares, and the numerous more or less fancy fabrics which 
accompany the latter. In these tombs the red ware is almost always of 
inferior style and fabric. It is also only in the second class that bronze — or 
rather copper — implements become at all freipieut. The following tombs 
deserve more detailed descrijition. 

Tomb I was a small cave about 3 ft. square on the east slope of the 
]dateau overlooking the new olive plantation towards the highroad to 
Larnaka. It was found collapsed through the weakening of the roof by 
surface-w'eathering. The pottery was all found, much broken, at a depth 
of about 3 ft. from the present surface : it comprised red icccre of a coarse and 
degenerate kind, of inferior clay, ill-modelled, covered with a muddy dark led 
slip, and often almost unpolished : one fragmentary bottle of better fabric had 
incised ornamentation of concentric semi-circles applied to both sides of a 
zone of parallel lines : also one specimen of hlack slip icare ; and a number of 
bowls, flasks and tubular-spouted bottles of painted white ware: two of these 
were fantastically formed in the shape of horned animals. There were no 
traces of bronze weapons, but a number of scraps of spiral rings of silver-lead 
were found, much corroded, and about the size of a finger ring. Ashniolean 
Museum. 

Tombs 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 11, contained only red ware] with the e.vception of 
one fragment of hasc-rinij ware extracted from the layer of crushed pottery in 
Tomb 4. Tombs 9 and 13 had been already rifled. 

Tomb 5 was a natural cave on the plateau, of which a large part of the 

^ The clan^iticatiou of the native |iottei 3 ' and in the Gyjiiioto colleetioiis of the A^liiuoleaii 
througliuut thi^ jiajier is that adopted in the Musenin. The publication of tliis Cufnlo'jin 
iJalclinji'c (Mt're.s and Oline- lia.s been unexpectedly delayed ; but the lolei- 
f.ilsch-Kiclitcr, Oxford, 1897), where the fabrics eiiccs to the figures in tlie text will identify the 
in ipieatiou are desciibeil and discussed in detail ; vaiious fabrics sufficiently well. 
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roof fI2 ft. X S ft.) liarl fallen in irregularly, and lay in large blocks embedded 
in tlie debris. The tomb however was already partly lull of earth when the 
collapse occurred, and some of the smaller vessels were unbroken. It contained 
many broken vessels of fine red n'o/rc, with ornament incised and in relief, and 
niucii jyii/dtd Iran:] a black clay spindlewliorl, two bronze pins ot type a, ^ 
and nine porcelain beads, all spherical except one which was narrow anil 
spindle-shaped. 

Tumh 10 was under the very edge of the plateau some distance further 
west again ; it must have been a natural cave like Turn hs 5 and 14. The roof 
had collapsed, but the same layer of crushed pottery was stiiick at about 
10 ft. from the original surface by two independent shafts. It contained all 
varieties of red irarc (Fabr. I. 1 ); several of the black slip irare (Fabr. I. 2) ; 
a number of small specimens of the hasc-rbig icare (Fabr. I. 3), including one 
with punctured zig-zags, which perhaps shew the influence of the blo.ck puactured 
uare (Fabr. I. o : cf Kalopiida Fig. 4. 1. below) a small plate of a irldtc lasr- 
ring a.-arc (Fabr. I. 4); and much painted v:hitc ware (Fabr. II. 1), with frag- 
ments of the glossy variety (Fabr. 11. 2} ; and of the hemispherical bowls with 
white slip (Fabr. II. 3). No Mykenaeau vases were found, though fragments 
of many are strewn all over the surface of this part of the plateau ; but the 
late date of the tomb is attested by the presence of one of the double-cone- 
shaped beads of soft stone- which are characteristic of the M 3 -kenaean Age 
in U\'prus, and continue into the earlier Graeco-Phoenician Age. 

The occurrence, on the other hand, of two porcelain beads of the usual 
spherical form shows the persistence in C\’prus of this class of imitations of 
the XII, Dynasty types. 

Bron-.e was represented b}' the common dagger blades of type 7 (C.M.C. 
p. 53 ), with the midrib produced into a hooked tang ; by a number of plain 
pins of tyjie a (hi.); an awl (C.M. 571); three ‘ spiral earrings’ (C.M. 623 
a.b.c.) ; and a number of the common .spiral coils of thin bronze ribbon (C.M. 
625). A fragmental y object looked at first sight like part of a bow-fibula, 
but was more probably <a pin with coiled eyelet head, (Type 8 C.iM.C. 598 
p. 54). Of were a pin like tho.se of bronze : a ring of the usual unrefined 

silver-le.ad, cf. ( ' M. 611-614 and LakBid ta Bid 1 and 2, below, and spiral- 
earrings of two close tiirii.s, exactly like those of the Graeco- Phoenician Age 
(( '.M. 617, cf. 411!) tf.,. The latter is noteworth}’, and so far as I know unirpie 
from a tomb of the Bronze Age. 

Of Guld there were a pair of funnel-.shaped objects ((d.M. 4502) with 
recurved lip at the wider end, which in sjiite of their unusual .-^ize, are almost 
certainly the setting of a ccdindrical seal, like those of the Babylonian cylinder 
from Dr. Ohnefalsi/h-llichtei's excavations at Agia Paraskevi (1885, 1), which 
are also in the Cyprus Mu-ieum.'’ A still more .similar mounting is 


■ Ci!iiru:i it I'l'-Vtii Ci'fnhjijxii', p. .'>3. Hum: r, I’l. lL'C-xo It; cf. C'.il.C. pp. 57, 134. 

- Appaicutly coaisc -teatitc : v. K-lw, Zi'A’- For the cyliu'lcr itself i: K.B.H. PI. Ixx. 4: 
au'-lK-Rlit 4 and Zo/-,a'/.a Tu.raht 55 JJczuld, ZciUckr. f, KKiUincJh: II. (1SS5) 191- 

■'* C,?I. 4501. Till-. trinili-;rioup i;. publislied 19.3. 
ill Olinclal'-iIi-RicIiti'r, ffu tJ/llc, itn/J 
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published in Dr. Olmefalscli-Kicliter’s Kypros, the Bible, and Homer PI. cxlvi. 
5. B ; but in this latter case, as in the present instance, the cylinder itself was 
not found. 

A Figurine of fairly fine clay, but of the rudest known Cypriote fabric^ 
was found not far from the gold objects. It consists of a flat rectangular 
pellet of the shape and size of a ‘sponge-rusk’ biscuit, with the nose and ears 
indicated by slight projections ; the hair by a row of small curls on the upper 
edge, the eyes and nostrils by punctured dots, and the arms by short projec- 
tions from the longer edges, folded forward on to the breast. Fig. 1. 



FlO. 1. — PKIMIIIVE I'lOUKIN'E FiC. 2. — KCDWAUC V.VSE from A’J. 

FROM A<J. Pumskevi, 1S94. 10. PueoAcen, 1S94. 11. 

No recognisable human bones were found, except four well preserved 
molar teeth. Thi.s tomb fell to the share of the Cyprus Museuni. 

Tomb 11, a small .square cave, about -5 ft. in diameter, on the slope of the 
N.E. spur of the site, contained only red imrc of good quality, namely two 
large one-handled bottles, one with the serpent-ornament in relief on the 
neck ; two large milk bowls, one with a tubular spout near the bottom, to 
drain off the skim-milk from under the cream ; a smaller bowl, funnel-like, 
but with unperforated stem, and with projections on the rim ; a pear-shaped 
jug pointed below, with two miniature jugs and a bowl sot round the neck on 
the shoulder (Fig. 2) ; a two-handled vessel ; three plain bowls ; and an 
incised bottle of the black deoxidised variety of the red mure. A-shmolant 
3duseuin. 

Tomb 12, the Graeco-Koman tomb above mentioned, was a surface grave, 
and contained three unpainted vessels of Hellenistic fabric and common forms. 
(C.M. 21-59-61.) Cyprus Huseum. 

27. 51). Cf. K.U.H. Ixxxvi, cxlvi. -3 B, clxxiii. 20 f. 


^ C.M. 462 I. C.M.C. pp. 
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Toiali II Avas a natural cave, some yards from the edge of the plateau, 
and south-west of Tomh 10: the entrtiuce had been artificially enlarged, and 
the cJi’Ojiios was bath-shaped. About 5 ft. from the surface and 2 ft. from the 
roof of the cave was a layer of bone earth about a foot thick, with Id ft. of 
clean earth between it and the rock floor. The bone earth yielded several 
pieces of red tmre and ware ; and several horse teeth which had been 

used as burnishers, probably in the manufacture of the fine red, v:o.re. 

II. — KALOPSIDA {Faniu rjusta District) : Bkonze Age Site and 

Necropolis. 

While the excavations were still going on at Ag. Paraskevi, a report 
came of a new Bronze Age site between the villages of Kalopsida and Kuklia 
on the high road between Nicosia and Famagusta, about 14 miles from the 
latter. As this in any case lay far east of any- Bronze Age site then known 
in Cyprus, leave was obtained at once to make trial excavations. The general 
results of a week’s work (Ajiril 17-23) were as follows. The site of a Bronze 
Age settlement was discovered, with indications of a pot factory ; and the 
extensive necropolis was shown to represent at least two distinct periods of 
the Bronze Age; (A) the earlier, in which only the red polished mre was in 
use, when the polished surface was of fine texture and bright colour, and 
when bronze implements were, if not entirely absent, at all events so rare as 
not to come to light at all during the excavation : (B) the later, in wdiicli 
the red ware was very degenerate, either smeared with a loose dark red 
pigment, and unpolished, or, when polished, left of the natural brown colour 
of the clay ; while painted pottery and bronze implements and ornaments 
were comparatively common ; and foreign importations, and native imitations 
of Egyptian ornaments, supply a date mark, which is not demonstrably 
earlier than the XII. Dynasty, but on the other hand is certainly not later 
tlmn the XYHI. Dynasty. (C) Finally, on the denuded surface of the 
necropolis, though not in any undisturbed tombs, weie found one or two 
fragments of characteristic Mykenacan pottery. 

The Brunec A/je SeUlenicdt . — The high road after leaving Kuklia village, 
runs nearly eastwards to Kalopsida, skirting the limestone plateau, which is 
here invaded by a southward bay^ of the marshes of the Pidiiis river. About 
a mile Irom Kuklia it passes a deserted farm (Denul Chijidh) on a low ridge 
between two small streams. The necropolis begins on the moor west of the 
linst of the.se streams. The next ridge east of the chiflik is cousiderablv 
higher, and is cut through by the road to a depth of 10-12 ft. In this 
cutting masses of broken jrottery had been expo.sed ; all hand-made, of a red 
or bi'i.iwn colour, like that Irom the toinb.s. and ior the most part very' rude. 
This pottery rlid not .seem to Come irom tombs; but lay’ in a compact mass 
among h.io.-e earth and stones, some of which seem to retain a wall-like 
arrangement. What made it clear that a settlement was in question, was a 
well-defined layer ot cockle shells, oiten broken, about 18 iiicbcs from the 
surface, and two or three inches thick : this layer could be traced for some 
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yards, and on both sides of the cutting. A little trenching on the north of 
the road, and close to the west brow of the ridge, rev'ealed a fragment of wall 
built of unwrought stones of the size of a man’s head and under, bound 
together by a mud cement which was clearly recognisable, ami itself full of 
scraps of pottery. Close to the wall were found (1) the upper stone of a 
‘ saddle cpiern,’ such as were commonly found all over this part of a site ; two 
loomweights of baked clay, one (2) roughly conical, transversely perforated at 
the apex, and weighing 4 or 5 oz., (Fig. 4. o.) ; the other (3) discoidal, with a 
small hole near the edge like one from Torah 32 ; (4) a small hand-made jug 
with pinched lip (Fig. 4. 9) O'OSo m. high, of light-coloured clay, but unpainted, 
(5) a rude clay ladle like those found in the tombs (e.g. C.M. 26). (6-7) Two 



I’lc. o. — The EioiiEOUiiiiuuD uf K.V7AH’>inA: IJifscd upon th: ti'ij'jiu.nucti'ical Sarccii of Ciiprus, 

and drawn by B. V. Darbishcre, 

massive but well-worked saucers of a hard ciystalliiie rock (Fig. 4. 10 ) ; one 
(7) broken, and both still stained with a red pigment, exactly like that on the 
red pottciy from the tombs : (8) a very rude saucer or crucible of coarse clay, 
(Fig. 4. 20) war23ed by excessive tiring, with its rim pinched into two lips like 
those of the Graeco-Phoenician lamps, but wider, and at opposite sides of the 
bowl. (9j Fragments of furnace-slags. 

Hitherto no lamp of the Graeco-Phoenician type has been found in any 
Bronze Ago tomb or deposit in Cyprus, and though there is a temiitation to 
regard this object (S) as a Bronze Age lamp, the opposite position uf the lips, 
the absence of any smoke stain on them, the overtired look of the clay, ami 
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its absociation with furnace-slags combine to suggest that it is more probably 
a crucible ; though whether fur metallurgy or for porcehiiii-glazing cannot at 
present be determined. But the only Mykenaean lamp (if it be one) hitherto 
published has the lips opposed in a somewhat similar fashion. 

The red-stained saucers (6 = Fig. 4. 10) and (7) meanwhile, and the 
unpainted jug (4) of a type which is with this exception, invariably painted, 
make it clear that have to do with a local factory, jjrobably both of 
the jiohslnd reel ware, and of the painted white ware found in the tombs. 

The iSecropolis . — Tombs had been already opened in some numbers, and 
recently (though I could not discover by whom), on the ridge west of the 
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chiriik. and on both sides of the high road : they exist also on the ridge where 
the chiriik stands, and are very froiiuent round the site of the Bronze Age 
.Settlement. East ot the setth-ment the ground lies verv low, and the 
limestone cap has been dennde<l away, leaving a great basin of the soft sandv 
underlying beds exposed. South uf this depres.sion the two table-topped 
hills between which the road goes appear to have been quite unoccupied at 
any time; but on the mainland ut the plateau to the S.W. there are 
nuniorou.s well-picscrveil tomb.s, and these are the earliest part of the 
necroiiolis ; which, as frequently happens, becomes later in character as it 
approaches the actual settlernont.- 

' Tsounta., and JIaiiatt. '/he Mijlxnauin ' <'f. the ucaej, oils of Idalion (V.Z;.//. Plate 
. PSO/. Fig 2d, -jO. ii. ; and of Taina^-eo. 
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In tliis case, however, it is not quite clear that there was not an early 
shelter or building of some kind on the plateau itself to the S.W. of the 
furthest tombs noted in this direction : for close to the highest point of a 
well-worn short-cut from Kalopsida towards Vatil'i, and only a few yards 
south ot site A, lie several large unhewn blocks of the cap-limestone, nearly 
in a straight line, running at a considerable tingle with the nearest edge of 
the plateau-cap, and in positions into which they could hardly have fallen by 
merely breaking loose from the escarpment. The general impression was that 
of a very rude temenos, but though the site was nearly bare of soil, no pottery 
or other signs of occupation were visible within or without the enclosure. 



Fio. n. — Kalopsida. Part of inn CoxTF.N'T.-i of Tojin 11. C'/iprus 


Sitr A. (Tombs 1-.3.) The limestone cap, though not so thick as on 
the actual plateau eastward.s, is firm and in good condition : the tombs are of 
the usual shaft-and-chamber type, tairly regular in form, and at a depth of 
G-8 ft. from floor to surface. They contained nothing but jiohAicJ red inire, 
usually plain ; some of the bonds from Tomb 3 had notched projections 
on the rim ; some of the bottles and tivo-handled vessels had relief 
ornaments of snakes, crescents, etc. ; and a few small bottles from 2. 3. 5. had 
incised ornaments. The clay was unusually soft and soapy, and the forms 
consei[uently rude and heavy : the polished surface also was of poorer quality 
and colour than at Ag. Paraskevi, and the incised ornament less sharply cut ; 
the white fdling however was clearly traceable. A peculiar feature of the 
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red v:arc, botli here ami on the later sites, wa^ that the globular ve.ssels 
almost all ended below in a blunt spike, as if to make them stand upright like 
wine amphorae in a bed of mud or sand. A similar nipple occurs very rarely 
elsewhere: c.g. Cypr. Mus. 59: Berk Mus. (Tamassos (Lamberti) 1895. xxxix. 
7-il) : Ashm. Mus. (Cypr. 79) : the last-named specimen will be quoted again 
below (p. 145) for its peculiar pinidiiycd ornamentation. Compare also the 
vase from Tell-el-He.sy : Bliss, Mound oj Many Citdes, PI. 3, No. S3. 

Tomh 5 produced two objects which deserve special mention. One was 
a small krater-like vessel which had formed part of a ring-vase like Cypr. 
Mus. 225-27 ^ : such ring-vases are not common, but seem to be eonliued, in 
the Bronze Age, to the earliest tombs : and consequently their correspondence 
with similar forms among the Libyan red-ware from Balias and Nac^ada- is 
the more noteworthy, as it is not improbable that the very similar fabrics of 
Libya and Cyprus are closely related.® 

The other object is a slab of polished red ware, of about the thickness of 
a Eonian brick, bent at a right angle, so as to form a base and upright back : 
the latter is imperfect above, but appears to have been divided into four 
shallow panels. Whether this was a primitive shrine, or a copy of some 
piece of furniture, is not clear. 

Site B {Torahs 6-19) lay about 50 yards north of A, in the direction of 
the road, and on the verge of the eroded hollow already mentioned. From the 
extreme east of this site (Tomb 11) westward and northward as far as the 
settlement in Site C the cornland area has been much denuded by the action 
of the weather and almost all the limestone cap has been removed; the surface 
was strewn with fragments of various kinds of Bronze Age pottery, spindle- 
whorls, and broken saddle-querns ; all the tombs had collapsed, often shatter- 
ing the potter}-, and many of them w-ere found close to the surface of the 
eroded slope. 

Site C {Torahs 20-2S : 32) included the whole east and north brow of the 
ridge on which the settlement site was exposed. In the neighbourhood of the 
road the east face was much w'ashed away by the rains, and the muddy slope 
w'as strewn with fragments of red v:arc and painted, ichitc trurc: one small 
tomb (32), containing only red irarc and a discoidal loomweight (like No. 3 
from the .settlement but larger), was found close below- the turf at the noi’tli 
end of this area. The tombs, as on Site B w'crc all filled with earth, and had 
apparently collapsed, as most of the pottery was found broken and mixed w ith 
fragments of crushed limestone. 

Site I) w-as on the rida-e w-est of the chiflik on the border.s of a deserted 
vineyard : the tombs had mostly been rifled, and only one fresh one (29) w-as 
opened. It was about 7 ft. dcuvn, untouched, with the door in place. The 
lintel of the doorw-ay w-as as usual level w-ith the roof and the floor sunken 
some feet below- the sill. The tomb w-as about half full of earth, but yielded 

- Petiie, IhiU'i-i n, xxyL ami ajaa i- 

mr-ns in .Vslmi. Mus. 

^ t'f. e'.MJ.'. Inti'oil. jip. Id, 17. 


’ ( f. ..ally Giai'i'o-Phiiiuiii'i.m .sji. from .///!"- 
Unit, isai, 2S|] (Piit. .Mim ) : r-xlix. 

15 i- ; Diimiiili i', iLt’h. A'h. .xi. 209, ISeilag.- 
lii. 1. 
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only one plain bowl of red ware, and a number of porcelain beads of the usual 
spherical type. 

Site E was on the south side of the road, and a little south-west of the 
chiflik. Only two tombs were opened here (30-31) but nothing was got out, 
as the earth with which they were filled was compactly cemented together by 
infiltration of lime from above. They served however to indicate the e.x- 
tension of the necropolis in this direction. 

The tomhs on Sitc& BODE bore a totally different complexion from 
those of Site A as the analysis appended will show. None of the fine polished 
red ware was found at all ; but in its place several coarse and degenerate 


Necropolis. A 

FJegistorXo. of Tomli. 12 3 5 


P. OB C D 

0 10 19 7 14 10 IS S 13 20 11 17 12 9 27 22 25 23 2S 24 21 32 29 


Kelwaie, plain. . x x x x < 

relipf ornt ! x \ < 

incised ornt. '■ s -■ ,< x - v ■, . \ x 

brown var. ... • x x \ , < x 

dull smear ... ^ . x x 

Black Pimctuifd.. x < 

■White Base-u]i,;< . x • 

Painted Pottery . x x x x x 

polished .... x x 


Bronze 

■Whetstone.s .. . . 

Perf. .stones ... . 

Porcelain ' 

Silver 

LoomweigUt | 

.Stone grinder.... x 



* norse-bones. t Human skulls. 

N.B.— C 20 has been intercalated in SIO' B to bring together the three examples of the Bhixk 
riractvrnl ll'djc. 


fabrics ; of these the principal were (c) a fairly well modelled and polished 
brown or yellowish ware, often found by itself, and differing from the older red 
ware mainly in the poverty of its forms, and in the absence of a definitely red 
surface-pigment ; (li) a very coarse and rude fabric of unlevigated clay, covered 
with finger marks and bruises, and quite unpolished, but smeared or drenched 
with a muddy red slip^; the ve.ssels of this ware were usually diminutive 
bottles and jug.=i, and were found associated with painted potteiy. They may 

1 Fig. 4, Jo.i7 ; Fig. 5, IS-ep 
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probably be regarded as the last degenerate representatives of the jwl isJicJ red 
iri/re, and may be compared with the debased red wai-e of some of the tombs 
from Ag. Paraskevi (v. above p. 135). 

These sites were also clearly marked off from Site A by the presence of 
bronze implements in a number of the tombs; all, of the typos usual in 
the Cypriote Bronze Ago, with the exception of the long small-headed pins 
(Fig. 4 7 .h ) encased in a spiral of thin bronze ribbon, which apparently have not 
been noticed before.- On the other hand, tlie mushroom-headed pin, with a hole 
half-way down the shaft, is entirely absent ; which confirms the impression 
that this typo is comparatively late in Cyprus, and that the tombs in rprestion 
are prior to the stage at which it appears. One ring of unrefined silver lead, 
of the usual typo (cf. Ag. Par. 1894. 10, above) was found in Tomb 11, and 
the small soft whetstones (Fig. 4. Id) in Tombs 8, 11, 14. 

Besides red inne and bnnize implements, .several suFsidiary types of 
pottery were found on .sites B and C. The common white ware (Fab. 

II. 1. Cypr. ilus. Cat. p. 38 1) was fairly freipient, but never of good quality: 
the character of the clay indicated that it was derived from a bed closely 
resembling that now worked by the potters of Yaroshi (Famagusta) ; it is 
coarser and more gritty than that of Ag. Paraskevi, and was frequently underfired, 
■so that it retains its natural greenish tint. The vessels are clumsily modelled, 
and the painted ornament is simpler, and more coarsely applied, in a very poor, 
dilute, and loosely adherent pigment of the usual native umber. A few frag- 
ments of the ixAiihal j^aiated white v:cm (Fabr. II. 2, C.M.C. p. 38) were 
found on the surface, and in Tombs 9, 22, 27. It is here an importation, pro- 
bably from the neighbourhood of Agia Paraskevi, and indicates that these 
tombs are among the later of the series ; which in the case of Tomb 9 is clear 
from other considerations also. 

The leather-like black or brown husc-riiiej learc (Fabr. I. 3, C.M.C. p. 37) 
does not occur at all, with the doubtful exception of one native imitation; (Fig 
4. 1.) which again indicates an early date for the whole necropolis, as this fabric 
does not seem to liave been in use in Cyprus much before the introduction of 
the Mykenaean vases with which it is usually associated. But the gi'oup of 
fabrics which I have called ■white -ware with hase-riiig (Fabr. 1, 4, C.M.C. p. 
37) is represented by two characteristic varieties ; (a) plates, and dee23er bowls 
with vertical sides, of a hard and gritty, very white, and often overfired clay, 
well turneil, airparenth" by^ hand, but with close resemblance to wheel-made, 
and still more to bronze types ; (from Tombs 11, 17);- (h) oenochoae with 
distinct foot, ovoid body with angidar shoulder and slender neck like a 
lekythos, of a greyish or even blackish clay*, with many micaceous particles ; 
wholly devoid of ornament, but covered originally with a thin, almost lustrous, 
.slip of darker colour than the clay (Tombs 9, 11);'’ the one specimen which has 


* Tlif’ 'piral m.iik' on tho lom-r part of .sliaft - FU e. g. I.}.!!' ; Fii;-. .', 1-J. li_i. l-l-V. 

of tlie eyok-t-piu piililkliol liy Dr. Diimmler, '.' 0 - 7 . 

Miali. .Irh. xi. 20 ?, i. 1.5. arc nai rower, '• Fig. 4. 10. y:, 

.rn4 look iiioie like the remains of the thivailhy ‘ Fie. 4. : Fip. o. o', 

wliich the pin wa^ -ecui'id. 
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the neck perfect has a delicately modelled lip, and might easily be taken for a 
local imitation of an Attic vase of good period. This type suggested to the 
local potters an imitation in 'painted vjhite ware, of which a specimen is pre- 
served in Tomb 11, ornamented with an eye on each side of the lip, and with 
panels, each enclosing a snake-like object, round the body : Fig. 4. 22. The 
only specimen which I have seen, which can be compared with this vase, is in 
the Turin Museum ; to which it was presented by Gen. L. P. di Cesnola, with 
the locality Th'roni, which remains to be identified, but is somewhere in 
this part of Cyprus. 

The last-named fabric (1) cannot be entirely dissociated from the hlach 
'punctured v:are(F3hx. I. 5, C.M.C. p. 37—8) of which the examples from Tombs 
11, 13, 26, now to be described,^ are among the first found in Cyprus. The 
clay is quite black, and rather finely levigated; it is usually soft, with a 
smooth lustrous surface like that of the red vmre ; but when overfired it turns 
to a purple-brown colour and becomes harder ; but there is always a tendency 
for a surface to flake off with long exposure. The commonest form is a small 
lekythos or aryballos on a narrow button-like foot, with depressed body, and a 
short neck with swollen rim, and without lip. The only ornament is composed 
of punctured dots, either irregularly all over the shoulder, or in oblique lines, 
or confined ndthin triangular and other geometrical areas. This punctured 
ornamentation is occasionally imitated in 'red vxire (Ashm. Mus. Cypr. 79) and in 
a variety of base-ring ware {Ag. Faraskevi, 1894, 10, v. above p. 142 and O.M.C. p. 
57.) This fabric has been since found by Dr. Ohnefalsch-Eichter at NikoUdes 
near Dali (Excavations of 1894. Tomb 6 ; Berl. Mus. ; to be published in a 
forthcoming work ‘Tamassos und Idalion’); and a specimen from Cypnis, 
acquired earlier, but without locality, is in the British Museum (A 73-4).® 
But it was already known from a probably Bronze Age tomb at Beth Saour in 
S. Palestine ; ® and as a rare type of intrusive pottery on the XII. Djnasty site 
at Kahun (now in Brit. Mus. &c. : Petrie, Kahun, PI. XXVII. 199. Illahun, PI. I. 
202, J.H.S. XI. PI. XIV. 9) and elsewhere in Egypt. A magnificent specimen 
with recurring spirals, and Avith all the incisions filled Avith a Avhite chalky 
substance, acquired by Greville Chester, in Eg}q)t but Avithout locality, is in 
the Ashmolean Museum ; and another from ‘ Upper Egypt ’ and the same 
collector, is in the British Museum (1891/6/23.) Others, more closely 
analogous to the C}q)riote examples, were found in gxaves Avhich appeared to 
be of XII.-XIII. Dynasty date, at Tell-el-Yahudiyeh,'* Khat’aneh® and El 
Rotab.® One from Khat’aneh {l.c. PL XIX. 15) is without punctured ornament, 
and recalls Abases fi-om Tell-el-Hesy,^ Avhich appear, from the draAvings published 
by Dr. Bliss, to be of the same fabric, and are of nearly the same shape as the 
example from Beth Saour, and one of those from Khat’aneh. Taa'o other 


^ Fig, 4. as. iilf ; Fig. 5. 6. 7. “ Onias, PI. xix. 1-9, 15-17. Cf. Goshen, 

- The sp. figured in Murray, Handbook of p. 21. 

Greek. Archaeology, Pi. i. 3. s Brit. Mus. Inv. 27471-3. Goshen, p. 21. 

3 Brit. ilus. 1S76/2/28/2, two specimens. " Bliss, ilo-iind of ilany Cities, PI. 3, Xos. 

*■ Eg. Expl. Fund Memoirs. Onias, p. 56, 89, 90. 

PI. xi. 1, 2, 3. 

H.S. — VOL. XYII. 
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specimens in the British Museum ^ were acquired from Egypt, but without 
exact locality. Finally, in the National Museum at Athens,- is a globular 
vessel of greenish clay with black slip, ornamented with punctured areas 

I ; the neck is unfortunately 

broken, and the provenience is uncertain. Similar black fabrics with white- 
filled punctured ornaments have been found, as native manufactures, in Libyan 
graves at Balias and Naqada in Upper Egypt ® and at Ciempozuelos in Spain 
(Petrie, B-X. pp. 3S, 63. Bob R. Acad. Hist. Madrid XXV. p. 436—4.50. 
PI. IV., Ab, XII.) ; but these parallels are not very close, the clays are quite 
distinct, and the forms entirely different. 

The fabric in question is probably not Cypriote, but belongs rather to the 
South-Palestinian area. As it has not been found at all on XVIII. Dynasty sites 
in Egypt, or in association with Mykeuaean importations there or elsewhere, and 
as all the dated .specimens known are from XII. or XII.— XIII. Dynasty sites, 
it is probably fair to regard the specimens from Kalopsida as evidence for a 
pre-Mykenaean date for this necropolis, and as affording at least a presumption 
in favour of a XII. Dynasty date. 

This presumption is confirmed by the character of the porcelain beads 
which were found in Toinhs 11, 14, 26, 29, (twice, it will be noted, in 11 and 
26, in company with specimens of this Hack ■pancturiKl u/Tt/’c), and are of a type 
which is commonly found in a certain class of Bronze Age tombs at Ag. 
Paraskevi and elsewhere.'* Tliis type is almost identical, in its spherical 
form, friable white paste, and thin and very pale bluish or greenish glaze, with 
a characteristic XII. Dynasty type of Egyptian bead, and is frequently found 
in Cyprus associated with other types equally characteristic of the XII. 
Dynasty ; but not with any types characteristic of any later Dynasty. This 
certainly points to intercourse between Cyprus and Egypt under the XII. 
Dynasty, for though many of the Cypriote specimens may be native imitations 
made in Cyprus at a later date, the types themselves can hardly have been 
introduced, unmixed with later forms, except under or immediately after the 
XII. Dynasty. And in this instance, at Kalopsida, the combined occurrences 
of the porcelain beads and the hlach -pundurccl ware seem greatly to increase 
the probability that we are dealing with a stage of the Cypriote Bronze Age 
which must be dated well before the beginning of Mykenaean influence 
in Cyprus, (and this, as the results from Laksha tu Riu show, was itself fairly 
early in the Mykenaean Age) ; and probably, on the commonly accepted 
reckoning, close to the beginning of the second thousand years B.c. 

Bones, human, or other, were as usual v'ery badly preserved at Kalopsida. 
Toinl 28 contained a thick layer of unburnt bones, apparently all human, from 
which three skulls were extracted ; one however fell to pieces at once, and the 
other two, being in too fragile a state for transport to England, were deposited 


confined bv incised lines thus 


’ Inv. 4SOi3 a, 20S49. 

- Xo. 115 = Inv. 2101. 

^ Petrie, Ballas-NaqaiJtri, PI. xxx. 


•* Ag. Paraskevi, 1894, 10 [C.il.C. 630, pp. 
55, 57, cf. above, p. 136); Episkopi (Kurion) 
1895, 35 [C.il.C. p. 181). 
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temporarily in the Cj'prus Museum. Their general form resembled that of 
the early Graeco-Phoenician skulls from Amathus, now, after many mishaps, in 
the University Museum at Oxford. Tonib 9 contained part of a human jaw, 
also in very bad condition, and several horse bones ; among them horse- 
teeth which were much worn on one of the long sides ; they had been used 
apparently as polishers, probably for the reel vxire pottery.’- 


III. — LAKSHA TU RIU (LarnalM District) : Late Bronze Age Necro- 
polis WITH Mtkenaean Vases. 

During the excavation at Old Larnaka (IV. below) news was brought of 
a casual find of Bronze Age potsherds on the surface, about two miles from 
Larnaka. The site is on the E. edge of the marshy depression which drains 
towards the Salt Lake by the stream which passes under the eastern arches 
of the Larnaka aqueduct, and is diverted from the Salt Lake into the canal 
which passes the Church of St. George- in-the-Distance ('Ay. Pecipyrn? o 
Ma/tpa?). This hollow extends as far as Kato Vlakhos Chiflik, where it is 
bounded by the corresponding plateau of the Pasha Chiflik and the village of 
Dromolaksha : a northern arm of the same depression nearly reaches the 
Nicosia road at the fourth milestone from Larnaka. The bridle path from 
Larnaka to Kalo Khorio descends sharply into this hollow about twenty 
minutes walk from its parting from the Nicosia road, and this part of the 
edge of the plateau seems to be known as the Kareva (‘ descent ’) rov KaXov 
')^(oplov. But as Kalo Khorio is on the further side of the depression, which 
is itself known as the Aa^ia (‘ hollow ’) tov 'Pi'ov and as this latter name 
was generally adopted by the men during and after the work, I have preferred 
to let it pass current as the name of the site on the E. slope.’’ A peasant 
represented himself as owner of the site, and gave leave to excavate ; but 
before the work was far advanced, the representative of a M. Zarifi living in 
Constantinople put in a counter claim, and prohibited excavation. By this 
time, however, the character of the site was evident, and it was enough to 
clear and close the tombs which were already open ; all on the strip ofj waste 
land along the actual brow of the hollow. So far as could then be seen, the 
ploughed land had never been disturbed ; but in the succeeding weeks the 
whole of that edge of the Zarifi estate was honey-combed with illicit digging, 
which the Government was apparently unable to prevent. By this time the 
site is probably ruined. 

Tombs are apparently abundant also near Kato Vlakhos Chiflik and 
again at Agi Anna, which lies about half way between this and Alambra, and 
commands the valley route from the lowlands of Larnaka, Kiti, and Zarukas, 
to the neighbourhood of Dali. But neither of these necropoleis has been 


' In Kalyninos, where a rough kind of polished one side polished by such usage, were common, 
red ware is still produced, smooth pebbles are on the surface, at Kalopsida. 
used for this purpose ; a similar ware is made in - It is marked L on the map of Larnaka and 
Khios ; pebbles, also, of crystalline rock, with the neighbourhood. Fig. 6. 
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properly examined, so far as I know. The only earlier hint of a Bronze Age 
necropolis at or near Larnaka is afforded by a number of hemispherical bowls 
of white slip ware (II. 4) labelled ‘ Kition ’ in the collection presented by 
General L. P. di Cesnola to the Turin Museum. These bowls, as will be seen 
below, were abundant in one of the five tombs opened in 1894, at Laksha tu 
Rill. A fragment of another such bowl, and one scrap of Mykenaean ware 
were found, almost on the surface, on the Turabi site, and may have come 
from earlier operations at Laksha. 

At Laksha tu Riii the limestone cap is about three feet thick, brecciated, 
and in good condition. The tombs closely resemble those of Ag. Paraskevi ; 
Tombs 1 and .5 were dome-shaped with the opening at one side of the apex 
(cf. K.B.H. clxxii. 17, 18), and the clromos short and bath-shaped as at Ag. 
Paraskevi. 

Torah 1 showed clearly, on the sides and roof, the marks ot the 
hewing tool of its maker ; which had two cutting edges, the one adze-like, 
the other a blunt point ; exactly like those of the modern Kovairo. This 
tomb had also a series of long shallow niches arranged round the sides, in 
which a number of the smaller vases were found lying. The floor was 
covered by a large toJus of earth which had crept in between the decayed 
door-jambs and the door-stone, which was still in situ. It contained a large 
quantity of plain red icure of fair quality, and a few specimens of incised red. 
vxt.re of a dark-tinted, probably local fabric ^ ; a number of well made vessels 
of 'painted white wa/re (C.M. 360 and Ashm. Mus,), and an unusually large 
series of bronze implements and ornaments ; two axeheads (C.M. 503. and 
Ashm. Mus.) ; four daggers with handle-rivets (C.M. Type a 5. 21-2. and 
Ashm. Mus.) ; one dagger with hooked tang (Ashm. Mus. cf. C.M. Type y ) ; 
one of the eyelet pins with large head (Ashm. Mus. cf. C.M. 594-8) ; four 
beads of bronze ribbon, spirally coiled (C.M. 626. and Ashm. Mus.) ; four 
spiral rings of bronze (C.il. 624. and Ashm. Mus.) ; and a concave disc or 
shallow bowl of thin sheet bronze, ornamented by four small circles stamped 
from the outside (Ashm. Mus.) ; the purpose of which is not clear, as nothing 
of the kind has been published. Several rings of unrefined silver-lead 
(C.M. 615), like the bronze rings, and an unrecognisable fragment of silver, 
complete the list of metallic objects. Three clay spindlewhorls of incised 
red ware were also found ; and two perforated stone mace-heads or spindle- 
whorls like those from Kalopsida (p. 142). This tomb group is in Asha. Mus, 
except the spp. noted in C.M. 

Torah 2 lay on a small spur about a quarter of a mile south of the path, 
and faced north. It measured 6 ft. x 4 ft. x 4 ft., was cut obliquely to the 
right of the door, and was full of earth. Its contents resembled those of 
Torah \ — bowls of red vxvre ; several vases of painted vxire (C.M. 330); a 
‘^‘^§§6’^ (C.M. 523), two pairs of tweezers (C.M. 602—3) ; three silver rings 


^ These forms were diaraeteri^tic of the ilaclc hut the clay in this instance was dark red all 
slip ware, which freiiuently oxidises and turns through, 
red with ill-regulated filing. Cf. C.M. 20-3-5: 
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like those from Tomlj 1, but found linked into a chain (C.M. 616) ; and a 
similar perforated stone (C.M. 663). The occurrence of a chain of rings in 
a Bronze Age tomb is, I believe, unprecedented, though the abundance of the 
rude rings in many cases had long made it probable that such chains were in 
use. Cyprus Jliiseum. C.M.C. p. 58. 

Tomb 3, near the last named, was a large, perhaps partly natural cave, 
which had fallen in. It yielded veiy similar plain and incised 'red ware, and 
painted v:are ; and a bronze spike or awl about 7 inches long. (C.M. 565). 
Cyp'rus Museum. C.M.C. p. 58. 

Tomb 5, a small collapsed tomb, near the last named, produced red uwre 
sai<\ painted ware (e.g. C.M. 345), and two perforated stones. , (C.M. 651, 660). 
Cyprus Museiun. C.M.C. p. 58. 

Tomb 4 was of ‘ beehive’ shape, like Tomb 1, and of about the same size 
but without the niches ; but its contents were almost wholly different, and so 
abundant that it was thought desirable to depart from the usual practice, and 



to divide the group between tlie Ashmolean and the Cyprus Museum : some 
duplicates also are in the Pitt-Ilivers Museum, Oxford. Red v:are was absent, 
and the ordinary white wai-e was only represented by a single bowl of 

unique form, obviously an imitation of the following type, of which 25 
examples were found. This type is the painted vxvre with v:Mte slip 
(C.M.C. Fabr. II. 4. p. 39 = the ‘Agia Paraskevi ware’ of Mr. H. B. Walters 
in his report on Kurion : id. p. 181) which, though probably made in Cyprus, 
has a wide range of distribution, from Hissarlik, Athens, and Thera, to Egypt 
and S. Palestine.^ Ouiy ftie common hemispherical bowls however were 
represented, and none with any specially elaborate ornament. 

The basc-riny ware (Fabr. I. 3. C.M.C. p. 37 reff. Fig. 7. 3-6. IJi. : 8. 1~7), 
which has an even wider distribution, was abundant, and mostly of the white 


' I'l.s r. e : 1.1. 15 : S. S. 0. 11-lS. C'f. ifcfcituct'b ia C.M.C. ji. 39. 
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painted variety but one jug had the characteristic relief ornament of 
divergent spiral scrolls on the hody,^ and all showed clearly the double rims 
and bases, and the indented seam patterns which suggest that this ware 
derives from a leathern prototype. The common conical bowls, and both 
types of the one-handled jug were represented ; a hemispherical cup on a 
high foot, with white binding pattern outside,® is a new form, so far as I 
know. 

Four MyJMiacan vases confirm the impression of date conveyed by the 
preceding fabrics : three ^ are ‘ pyriform vases ’ = ‘ stamnoi,’ vdth three small 
handles and a simple lattice ornament (replacing the characteristic scale 



Fig, 8. — Laksha tu Kir ; Part of the Co>’TEXTS of Tomb 4 ; in the Cyprus Huscuni. 


pattern) on the shoulder; the fourth * is a fine pyriform ‘biigelkanne’ ‘ = pseudo- 
amphora ’ with a characteristic flower-pattern of the finest style. Two large 
unpainted kraters® of coarse white ware (whether hand- or wheel-made, is not 
clear) also show Mykenaean influence : a coarse jug with slightly pinched lip^ 
corresponds with a type which is common in the coeval necropolis at Nikolides 
near Dali ; and a small pear-shaped jug of yellow clay, hand-made but shaped 
outside with a knife to a point below,® resembles a vessel from Nikolides (1894 
V. 161, Berlin Museum), and others from Enkomi (1896, 4, C.M.C. p. 183, cf. 


1 Cf. Brit. JIus. A. 121. * Fig. I, 1.0 ■. 8. 10. 

- Fig. 7. 6. • ^ Fig. 7. 11. ® Fig. 7. S. 

^ Ash. Jlus. (Cypr. 114), shattered in transit, " Fig. 7. 7. ® Fig. 7. lU. 

and not included in the photograph. 
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Brit. Mus.) ; and, still more closely, a small vase from Tell-el-Hesy, figured 
by Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, p. 87, Fig. 174. 

Xo bronze or silver objects were recovered from this tomb ; and, of 
ornaments, only three small stone beads (C.M. 709-10 = Fig. 8 between 9 and 
10) of the double cone type, which, though it begins in the Mykenaean 
Age of Cyprus (cf. Kurion 1895, Brit. Mus. 96, 2/1/76-7), is equally charac- 
teristic of the earliest stages of the Graeco-Phoenician with well-bowed 
fibulae; e.g. Amathus 1894, 201, 286 (Brit. Mus.): La/niaJca TurcAi 55 below. 
Of these C.M. 709 is ornamented, like the specimens from Kurion, with 
drilled circles with a central point. Similar beads were found in Kahjninos 
with the sub-Mykenaean vases Brit. Mus. A 291 If. 


lY. — LARXAKA: {TurcM Teke): Graeco-Phoexiciax axd Hellexistic 

Tombs. 

The land on both sides of the high road to Nicosia, and immediately 
south of the last houses of old Larnaka, which just reach it, belongs to the 
Turali Teki, a Mohammedan shrine which lies on the east side of the road a 
little south of the houses aforesaid. The wall of old kitiox can be traced as 
a nearly continuous escarpment 8-12 feet high in the fields S.W. of the 
Teke, and at about a quarter of a mile distance ; and the necropolis begins 
almost immediately outside the wall, though only with very late tombs. 
This part of the necropolis seemed to have been left almost wholly undis- 
turbed in recent times, though the traces were frequently found of ancient 



Fir.. 9.— Evge.wed Chalcedoxv, LrinutJca, IJu.ssnii 4. Askm. Mus. 

TUfj,^mpv^ol : and as the earliest parts of the necropolis ofKition were known 
to lie elsewhere, to the N. and to the S.W. of the ancient town, it appeared 
probable that the later Graeco-Phoenician and early Hellenistic Tombs mio-ht 
be found in this direction ; more especially as a fine stele with a fourth 
century Phoenician inscription, now in the British Museum, ^ had been found 
in situ, at the point marked on the map (Fig. 6) with an asterisk in 
making the highroad soon after the British occupation. 


' Brit. Mus. No, i 7 . = C . /. S ', viii. 44, 
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As the site proposed was Vakuf land, leave to excavate had to be obtained 
from the Commission of Evkaf in Cyprus, and was eventually granted on 
condition that the Evkaf third of the finds should be deposited, with the 
Government third, in the Cyprus Museum. 

While the negotiation was going on, a few shafts were made in the field 
of Hassan Eifendi, north of the last houses on the E. side of the Nicosia road : 
but only late Hellenistic or Graeco-Roman tombs were found. Unfortunately, 
though a number of bronze coins emerged, they were ali quite illegible, and for 
the most part corroded through and through. Tornls 1 and 7 contained gold 
earrings of late types : (1) Ashm. ; (7) C.M. 8049. Tomb 4 contained a plain 
alabaster sarcophagus, in which were found, together with five of the coins 
and five late lamps, two small ornaments of poor light-coloured porcelain, 
a glass counter, and a seal of bluish chalcedony w'hich is represented in Fig. 9 
(Ashm.) and gives an approximate date to the group.^ 

Scattered about the tomb were 44 late lamps, 14 coins, and the usual 
apparatus of glass bottles (including fragments of purple glass), coarse pottery, 
and bronze pins, mirrors and rings : four bronze sockets, like those in Perrot- 
Chipiez Sist. de I’Art. II. Fig. 356 (New York), may have formed the supports 
of a casket. 

Tornl 6, with two long chambers in series, had certainly been opened 
before, though the door stone was in place, and no czppi or debris were in the 
shaft ; for its sarcophagi had been slightly shifted, and only a Cypriote lamp, 
a small clay bottle, and a clay alabastron remained of the contents.- In the 
side of the dromos was a small ‘ cupboard-grave ’ {apfidpi : = Tomb 2) with a 
spiral ring of bronze, and a few ‘ bottle jugs,’ late lamps, &c. 

The object of the Turabi excavation was to test the conclusion drawm 
from the previous excavations of the Cyprus Exploration Fund, at KuMia and 
at Foli tis KhrysoTchou, that no accurate chronology of the native Cypriote 
pottery can be attempted ; that the various styles occur in inextricable 
confusion in the tombs ; and in particular that the characteristic Cypriote 
fabrics which are found with Attic black-figured and red-figured vases, are 
aho found with Roman Imperial coins and the clear blown glass, which 
certainly does not begin until late Ptolemaic times, and most probably not 
until after the Roman annexation of the Island. The earlier excavations at 
Poli, which formed the basis of Dr. P. Herrmann’s ‘Graherfcld von Marion’ led, it 
is true, to a different conclusion, which rvas vigorously criticised by English 
excavators at the time ; but so late as 1896 the Catalogue dcs Vases de Terre 
cuite du Louvre of M. Pottier reckons the fine native red ware, (which actually 
begins with the earliest fibulae, and disappears in the eighth or early sixth 
centuiy), as an imitation of Attic importations; and the Cypriote hucchero, or 
ribbed wmre with black slip, (which begins in the Mykenaean Age, and disap- 
pears earlier than the fibulae), as a Hellenistic fabric of the late fourth or the 
third century. 


^ Cf. Brit. Mus. (Semitic Room, 1022, 1026, Commissioner of Larnaka, and placed in Ris 
1039). garden. 

- One of tRe sarcophagi was extracted for the 
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Accordingly it seemed wortli while to excavate carefully a site in which 
late Graeco-Phoenician, Hellenistic, and Roman tombs were likely to be found 
together and to classify and register even the commonest objects, in the hope 
of finding, among some sixty tombs, at least one crucial instance. And the 
result seems to have fully justified the experiment. The tabulation of eight 
characteristic types of Graeco-Phoenician pottery, and of ten kinds of objects 
which are commonly found in Hellenistic or Graeco-Roman tombs elsewhere, 
shows without need of further comment, the absolute gulf which divides the 
two styles on this site. The remarkable absence of the reburials which 
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usually confuse the tomb record of a Cypriote necropolis is probably to 
be accounted for by the fact that the site lay remote from any considerable 
thoroughfare, and that consequently burials were at all periods infrequent, so 
that the site never became over-crowded, like the eastern necropolis of 
Auudhus or many parts of those at Poll, where reburials are almost the rule. 
In one instance (Turali 31-37) four tombs were found in the same shaft, each 
excavated in the earthen filling of its choked or collapsed predecessor, and 
therefore in any case at some considerable intervals of time. Here indeed 
Graeco-Phoenician pottery, a silver earring of a fourth centurv type, a 
Hellenistic teiva-cotta statuette and a number of coins and late lamps, were 
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found together ; but an exception of this kind, with so clear evidence of 
mixture, may be fairly claimed to ‘prove the rule’; and in any case it is 
worth noting that clear blown glass was absent, and that the coins, though 
illegible, were of Ptolemaic, rather than of Roman Imperial fabric. 

In another case, {TuraM 4*0) a (ivrjfieiov or surface grave, presumably of 
late date, and with the bones well preserved, had been sunk too near to the 
crown of the roof of a Graeco-Phoenician chambered tomb with a sarcophagus 
in the middle ; the floor of the fivrjuelov had subsequently collapsed, and most 
of the contents had fallen on to the lid of the sarcophagus ; but here there 
was no difficulty in distingitishing the two sets of remains, and fortunately 
also, nothing appeared to have been buried in the nvrjfieiov except the body ; 
a strong confirmation of its very late date. 

Even the frequent evidence of previous disturbance of the tombs cannot 
be held to invalidate the argument from the pottery and glass ; since, in the most 
patent cases (e.g. Turabi 35) only gold ornaments had been sought, and the 
pottery, glass, and other objects, and even the coins, had been left undisturbed ; 
and as it was in this very tomb (35) that the one instance occurred of a 
Cypriote lamp associated with Hellenistic lamps, the explanation is obvious 
that the Cypriote lamp was introduced b\' the tomb-robbers, and was probably 
used by them during their search ; just as my own men used such lamps, here 
and at Amathus, when we ran short of candles. 

The form of the tombs themselves also gradually changes, and was found 
to supply an approximate indication of date. The tombs which contained 
Cypriote pottery of sixth and fifth century styles had uniformly flat or nearly 
flat roofs, never gable-shaped or rounded. In the fourth and third century, 
to judge again by the degenerate character of the pottery, the chambers 
become larger, and proportionately longer, and the roof becomes more or less 
definitely rounded at its junction with the walls, but does not yet rise to a 
semi-circular section. On the other hand, those with distinctly Roman coins, 
much glass, and late lamps, have uniformly a well rounded barrel-shaped 
roof, and frequently have a second chamber behind the first : both chambers 
also are much longer than they are broad; and the dromos is regularly 
provided with steps, which in the later examples (e.g. Hassan 1 and 5) are 
made of thick slabs of gypsum ; in the earlier tombs they are simply cut in 
the soft rock ; and in the earlier Graeco-Phoenician tombs no steps could be 
traced at all. 

Taking the principal tombs in roughly chronological order : — 

Tonib 53 represented an early stage in the purely geometi’ical period 
which succeeds the ilykenaean. It was a very small tomb, and contained 
only a small plate or saucer of a local fabric of Graeco-Phoenician red ware 
(Fabr. II. 3, C.M.C. p. 60) with black lines; and a one-handled jug with a 
spout on one side of the shoulder, of white ware (= C.il. 1028a, Fabr. II. 1, 
C.M.C. p. 59) painted with a fully geometrical design of chequers, triangles, 
lozenges, and swastikas ; this was of the regular Kition clay,^ which is easily 


^ The local fabrics of Graeco-Phoenieiau pot- careful observation than they have received 

tery are often well marked, and deserve more hitherto. Typical specimens of this fabric of 
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distinguishable : it has a fine dusty texture, rather yellowish colour, and low 
hardness, and absorbs the paint with unusual readiness. Cyirrus Museiun, 
(C.M.C. p. 178). 

Toinl) 55 cannot be very much later. It is dated by a stone bead or 
spindlewhorl of double conical form, ornamented with drilled circles, like 
those from laksliu tu Eiu 4 (v. above) and the early geometrical tombs at 
Amathus cpioted there, and contained also a clay horseman of the usual rude 
type,^ and an oenochoe and another jug of common local fabric. 

Tomb 34 contained a plain bronze bowl (C.il. 3513), two oenochoae of 
sixth or late seventh century form with concentric circles and 5ic on the neck, 
an amphora wuth groups of fine black bands on the body, and a few painted 
plates. It might very tvell be of the sixth century, and the same date would 
suit the following tombs. Cyprus Museum. 

Tomb 11 contained a -wine-amphora of t\p)e 3 (Fig. 13), round-bottomed 
cyathi (‘bottle jugs’), a large oenochoe with bands of the purple-red paint 
which is characteristic of the fabric of Kition, two Cypriote lamps, and some 
bronze earrings and heads. Cyprus Muscuin. 

To-mb 12 contained wine amjihorae of types 2 and 3 (Fig. 13), a round 
bottomed cyathus, and some bronze armlets : three undisturbed interments, 
but no other personal ornaments. 

Tovib 25 contained wine-amphorae of types 2 and 3 (Fig. 13), one of the 
former mended with gypsum, and one of the latter bearing broad red bands 
edged with black : one Graeco-Phoenician amphora,- with groups of lines on the 
shoulder, and a wavy line round the greatest diameter (a sixth to fifth century 
type elsewhere in Cyprus), anciently rivetted and full of calcined bones ; an 
oenochoe of sixth century form, also anciently rivetted ; another oenochoe 
with concentric circles ; two pieces of the red v:are, which becomes degraded 
in the fifth century ; and several commoner vases. Cyprus Museum. 

Tomb 26 contained amphorae of types 1 and 2 (Fig. 13), and two varieties 
of cyathus. 

Tomb 37, the lowest layer in the confused shaft abeacly mentioned, (p. 154) 
contained a krater-amphora with concentric circles, a painted oenochoe, and a 
flat-lipped jug, which can hardly be later than the sixth century. Cyprus 
Museum. 

Tomb 60, in the furthest part of the site W. of the highroad, contained 
an elaborate and more artistic ecpiipment than most of the early tombs; many 
of the vessels bore the concentric circle ornament, and two the wavy line on 
the neck, which is a Mykenaean survival, and disappears almost wholly before 
the period of Hellenic importations. The band of small black triangles on 
the shoulder of the angular vessel, the occurrence of red ware, even though 
not of the finest quality, and the frequency of the flat-rimmed globular jugs. 


Kition are easily acce.s.sible at the British 
Mu.scuiii, South Kaisinrjton (2071/1S76), and 
Ashi/iolonii iluseums. I regret that I have not 
been through any German collection since my 
return from Cyprus. 


^ Cf. C.il. 3-293-97 (PoU) ; 3299-3305 {Arna- 
thiis)-,L<juvre1.C. Cyprus 48 (Heuzey, PI. x. 3); 
Brit. i£us. [spi). fruni Ainathiis and Kuriou). 

- Pig. 14f! gives the form approximately. 
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also point to an early date. The ornament, however, of the krater with vertical 
handles in Fig. 12. 6. {=Ashin. Cypr. 501), consisting of a carelessly drawn 
lotus with buds, in the central panel, flanked by eight or nine leaved rosettes 
on a black ground, cannot be much earlier than the revival of Egyptian com- 
merce under the XXVI. Dynasty ; and an Egj'ptian eye-charm in pale blue 
glazed porcelain belongs to a class which seems to have entered Cyprus about 
that time, and continues to be verj' popular at Amathus until the middle or 
end of the fifth century. The tomb accordingly must be dated in the middle 
or latter part of the seventh century. Among the other contents were an 
amphora of type 1, and a painted one of type 2 (Fig. 13) ; a cylindrical-sided 
pot with diminutive handles and very low neck (Fig. 12. 4) which closely 
resembles one from the Cesnola collection (S. Kens. 2109/1876) ; a flask or 
pilgrim bottle (damaged when found, and shattered on the voyage to England) 
\vith one face nearly flat, the other almost conical, and recalling, by the 
arrangement of its four marginal handles, both its wooden prototype, and a 
Sardinian vessel in the British Museum (A 1680’), which, from the character 



0 1*345 10 fr 
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Fig. 10. — Lauhaka, TueabI. Tonlb 56, Ground Plan, 


of its concomitants (A 1680^"®, cf. the earlier tombs on the hill of St. Louis 
at Carthage ^), might well be of the same approximate date ; and a model of 
a circular shield like those from the Kamdarga site below (p. 168), in local 
clay, Avith traces of blue or green circles on the convex surface, and the 
usual single Kavav across the concave interior. All the vessels cited, except 
the amphorae, are in the Askmolean Museum. 

Tomh 56 Avas in every Avay the most noteworthy in the Avhole series. It 
lay in the easternmost section, behind the Turabi orchard, in a range of very 
similar tombs nearly all of which had been rifled. The door faced E., and 
was furnished Avith two thick gypsum slabs, set one behind the other, and 
separated by door-jambs of masonry. The chamber itself measured 
9 ft. X 9 ft. X oh ft., and had a quite flat roof, only rounded an inch or two 
Avhere it joined the sides (Fig. 10). Along each side of the chamber lay a pile 


' Delattre, Tomleaux Puniques 1890. Neeropole Puniqiie 1896. 
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of the common gypsum slabs, about 6 ft. X 2 ft., forming couches : on the top 
of each pile, and letween each slab of each pile were the flattened remains of an 
interment ; apparently a fresh slab had been introduced at each burial to 
avoid the disturbance of the previous occupants. Under the top slab of the 
couch on the left of the door was found at the point marked with a star 
(Fig. 10), and among the bones of the hand, a silver ring of tj'pe d {C.M.C. 
p. 127), with a swivel mount of electrum containing a haematite scaraboid 
engraved in pseudo-Egyptian style (Fig. 11), with a representation, (such as is 
commonest on monuments of the XYIIIth Egyptian Dynasty, and especially 
on those of Thothmes IIT.^), of a male figure, (the king), as Horus tended, 
perhaps even suckled by a goddess, Isis, and overshadowed by the winged 
serpent of Uazi ^ twined round a papjuus in allusion to the refuge of Horus 
in the marshes of Buto. The coiJih behind the goddess depicts the ‘ long-life ’ 
which she bestows. The seal is assigned by Prof. Petrie to the XXVIth. 
Dynasty. The form of the ring itself derives from a common XVIII. — XIXth 



Fir;. 11.— H.\.EMATnT Sc.s.r.AEOlD : Drawn front an impression. Larnala Tural'i 56; Ashn. Mvs. 


D\’nasty type ; but it is normal in Cyprus in tombs of the sixth — fourth 
centuries.® Two bead.s of decomposed glass were found elsewhere among the 
interments. 

Across the fiuther end of the tomb was laid another large gypsum slab, 
on which were arranged, in the order showm in the drawing (Fig. 10), a number 
of earthenware utensils which we may regard as part of the furniture of a 
Graeco-Phoenician dinner-table. The concave-sided rings are of course the 
stands for the round-bottomed amphorae of type 2 (Fig. 13), four of which, 
with painted bands of red or yellow, edged with black and with black zigzag, 
together with one plain one, and four conical amphorae of type 1, were stacked 
together in the further left-hand corner of the chamber. The ring-shaped 
amphora-stands closely resemble Egyptian examples of XII. -XIII. and 
subsequent Dynasties.'* I know of no other example from Cyprus, but two 
examples of a rather deeper and narrower type have been found with 


^ E.g. Lc'p.sius, IJcnkuialcr III, 35. b. Kliat’aneb. 

(Thothmes III.). I am indebted to Prof. “ E.rj. C.ll. 4186-9 [IdaUon 1894. 26 

Flinders Petrie for the references and the iden- Aniathus 1894. 80). 

titication of the subject. E.E.F. Onias, PL xix. 18, 19. 

- Cf. E.E.F. Goshen PI. 9 Inscr, from 
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geometrically ornamented amphorae of a form like Fig. 12. at Carthage.^ 

One of the last-named was carefully set upright with its mouth sealed with clay ; 
the others seemed to have heen arranged regularly round it, but the collapse 
of one of the painted ones had disturbed the remainder. An oenochoe with 
black-edged red band like that of the amphorae, three ‘ bottle-jugs’ to measure 
the wine, three plain howls holding three to four times the content of a ‘ bottle- 
jug,’ five plates (including one of the characteristic red ones), and a saucer, 
were scattered about the chamber and completed the suite. 

The cup-and-saucer-like utensils, which are of local clay, and some- 
what overfired, with a red band on the bevelled rims, are probably torch 
holders. Two similar vessels, but unpainted, are in the Cyprus Museum : 
one, C.M. 963, from Poli (C.E.F. excavations) 25, is exactly of the same 
clay as a deep dish-cover (C.M. 962) which has unfortunately lost its tomb- 
mark, hut was found in 1894 lying with objects from Poli C.E.F., and may 
have come from the same suite. The other (C.M. 964) bears the old label 



Fig. 12. — GKAECO-PHOESici.'ix Pottery from Laknaka Tcbabi' 56 (10 — 15) .akd 60 (1 — 9), 

Ashm. Uus. 


[844] ; it consequently belongs to an excavation not later than 1885 : and as 
the vase (C.M. 2148) which bears the old label [843] came from Episcojji 
(Kurion) in 1884, it is possible that [844] may have come from the same site. 
There is a diminutive model of the same utensil in the Rugby School Museum, 
presented by Mr. C. D. Cobham some years ago : without locality, but 
apparently of the local fabric of Kixiox. The only other examples with 
which I am acquainted are those from Tell-el-Hesy figured in Dr. Bliss’ Mound, 
of Many Cities, p. 87, Fig. 174 : c£ 238. These reproduce every detail of the 
outline of the vessels from TuraPi 56, adding only a very slight spout upon 
the outer rim. In the same photograph, and from the same stratum, are 
(a) a number of ‘cockleshell’ lamps of a type which in Cyprus would correspond 
with an early (seventh — ninth century) date, hut which in Egypt would go 


^ Delattre. In tombs wMch cannot be earlier than the seventh century. 
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back to the XVIII. dynasty ; (/9) the small jug with pointed base which has 
already been compared with a vessel from LaJcslLa-tu-Bia 4 Fig. 7. 10. and with 
others from the new Enhoini site; and is itself presumably of ilykenaean date- 
But the forms of the amphorae, oenochoe, and other vessels in Ttirull 56, not 
to mention the ring and its engraved stone, point unmistakably to the sixth 
century or very little earlier. The persistence of the form of the torch holders 
over so long a period, is remarkable, if Dr. Bliss’s dates are accurate; but this is 
not the on!}" instance in which discrepancy occurs between his dating of 
individual objects by their position in the Tell, and the presumable dating of 
the same objects by the correspondence of style with objects in the Cypriote 
series ; and it is not improbable that whether from original unevenness of the 
layers in the Tell, or from whatever cause, some of the potter}' at Tell-el-Hesy 
has been assigned to a lower layer than that to which it would more conform- 
ably belong. For the present therefore Turahi 56 may be assigned to the 
si.xth century. Its contents are in the Ashmolean Museum, with the exception 
of broken vessels, the common plates, and one of the painted amphorae (with 
yellow band and black lines and 2 ig-zags), which was presented to the Cv-prus 
Museum (C.M. 2007 a). 



(1) Lanwha 26. 41. 42. 56. 59. Amathus 1S94. 30 and 84. cf. Jraukratitc forms and E.E F. 
Tanis II. x.xxiii. 4. (D-fuiineh)'. variants with acute shoulder 17. 60; (In) variant 

from Larnnlca 59. cf. Xankratite form : (2) LariVil:a 11. 12. 17. 56. CO ; variants from 34 : 
frequently painted : cf. Xaiikratite form : (3) Laniaka 25 cf. AMa/hus 1894. 251, and E.E.F. 
Tunis II. xxxiii. 6. (4; LarnuXa 62 ; cf. late one-handh-d form from Lurnala 35. 


Tuiah 5S contained an oenochoe of fine red ware with vertical circles and 
gi-oiips of concentric circles : the only specimen of the fine red ware from the 
whole series of tombs. With it were two jugs, one with red bands, of common 
local type, a Cypriote lamp, a red plate like that from Tomh 56, two bowls 
and some ‘ bottle jugs.’ The fine red ware does not seem to come lower than 
the early sixth century; but the lamp was of the flat rimmed type which 
elsewhere in Cyiirus seems to be rather later. Cyprus Musca/u. 

Tomh 59 contained two pairs of amphorae of types 1 and 2 (Fio-, 13) a 
dish-cover and an amphora-base like those from Tonib 56 ; and lamps, bowls 
plates and ‘ bottle jugs,’ and an oenochoe, which also corresponded with the 
equipment of that tomb. The only new feature was a flat -rimmed jug like 
those from Tomh GO above. A conical seal of green porcelain,, found in the 
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dromns, would date, like the tomb, fiom the sixth centur}'. The tomb itself 
had collapsed. 

Toiid) 17 contained two pairs of amphorae of the .same types as those in 
Tmidi 5G, besides eight bottle jugs and a (Cypriote lamj); there was no slab in 
the d^rway, and the tomb had probably been cleared of its fine pottery. The 
amphorae however arc enough to give it an approximate date in the sixth to 
fifth centuries. 

Tomls 42, 43, 47, 47a, lay side by .side, and were found to communicate 
with one another, and to have been rifled. Tornh 42 had a nearly flat roof 
like the sixth to fourth century tombs at Amathus, and contained, besides 
amphorae of t 3 ’pes I and 2 (Fig. 13), an unusually elaborate red ware amphora. 
(C.M. 1157) the ornament of which is approximately reproduced in Fig. 14. 
The fabric appears to be local, but the style, like that of the krater from Torah 
GO, recalls that of Ormidhia ; ^ though I do not know of any red ware from 
that site. The apparent collocation of ‘black-figured’ and ‘red-figured’ bands 
of ornament is no argument against a sixth century date for this vase ; for the 
‘ red-figured ’ treatment of the rosette, and other ornaments here illustrated is 





a be 

Fig. 14.— «. GK.i.Eco-rHOEMii.\x A.m1’1£oi;a of V.— VI. Cfntl'uy {TiiraU)-. h. Dei.ener.cte 
FORM OF III.— II. Cexturt D.vtf. [TtinM 43): c. Axother DEOEXFR.vrr, Ptolem.uc form 
IXiLL'ENCEn I!V 1IELT.EXIC FORMS ( TiO'ait;. 


well established in Cyprus at an early period, and derives not from a Hellenic, 
but from an Egvptian prototype. Another amphora, with ‘ tree ornament,’ 
found in 43, inigbt well be of early lifth century date. 

Torah 23 contained one of the flat lipped jugs (cf. 60). a common plate, 
and a bowl. The fragment of Bronze Age pottery already mentioned 
p. 148), came from the shaft of this tomb ; and another from the abortive 
shaft 63. 

Begcncrate Gracco-Phocaician Torahs. IV. — III. C'enturg. 

Tumhs 26, 27, 28 and 61, 62, represent the decadence of the Graeco- 
Phoenician Age: the e([uipmeiit becomes very meagre, and the forms of the 
vessels lose their character (Fig. 14): the tombs themselves also begin to 

^ r«iTot-Chipioz, Jlistoirc dc 1 Arf, iii. figs. 507, 523. 

H.S. — ^VOL. XVII. 
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change their form, and acquire barrel-shaped roofs ; and are appri)ached by 
a flight of steps. 

Toivi 2G contained only an ain2)bora of type I (Fig. 13), two .smaller 
amphorae of kindred type, and three ‘ bottle jugs.’ The door was in place, and 
the tomb full of earth and undisturbed, so that the tomb has almost certainly 
not been plundered. The equijoment of this tomb, and the even scantier 
furniture of Tom^s 27, 28, resemble closely that of the majority of the earlier 
Punic tombs at Carthage.^ 

Tomlj 61 had a slightly barrel-shaped roof, and contained an oenochoe, a 
degenerate flat-lipped jug like those of Carthage, a plate of red slip ware, two 
bowls, and a Cypriote lamp. 

Tomh 62 had a fully rounded barrel ro<d', and a second chamber behind 
the first. A distinct flight of rock-cut steps descended right into the tomb : 
the door-lintel being almost level with the roof, and the door-.slab resting on 
the second stejt from the bottom. Though the door-slab was in place, and the 
tomb apparently undisturbed, there were found only a degenerate ‘ tree 
pattern’ amjjhora, six ‘bottle jugs,’ and a one-handled wine-jar of typed 
(Fig. 13). 

Lute G I'ltcco-F/i 'ii'uiciri n Tuinhi Hclli'iiic luipnrt^itidns. III. — II, Gaitv.rif. 

Tuiiihs 13, 29-30, 32-3, 30. are characterised by the jtresence of Hellenic 
black-glazed ware, all of poor quality and ajjparc-ntly of late date. Tomh 13, the 
best of these, is further assigned to a late date by the use, as its door-stone, of a 
limestone stele with the Phoenician inscription Xh). 2 (p.l72),whicliitself cannot 
be eailier than the end of the fourth century. Other fragments of Helleni.stic 
masonry were built into the sides of the doorway. The tomb itself contained 
a late lamp, some ‘ tear bottles,’ and a black -glazed kantharos of the debased 
form which occurs also at Amathiis, (1894) 113, 119, 197, 211) and there 
seems to be uniformly late. 

2'iifiih 39, which was found collapsed, yielded only a black-glazed phialo 
with stamped palmcttes Ac., and an unpainted vessel of very latic Graeco- 
Phoeniciau type. 

Tomh-i 29,39,32, 33, mere trial shafts nearer the line of the wall of 
Krnox, produced mdy fragments of black-glazed, and late red-figured ware 
such as are strewn all over the surface of this part of the site. A frac-mont 
from Tmiih 39 bore the gTaffito AHA) , Xo. 14 below: and the inscription 
X'o, 7 came from Toinh 33. 


UcGcni^t i! d lul G I’fiirii-Tlomiiii Toiiih>< aa/7/ Inf, <iiid f'oin^ 

In this group, Graeco-Phoenician pottery is wholly absent, with the 
exception of the Cypriote lamp in T<.,„h 3.-). The tondis are uniformly lono- 
and barrel-roofed, and often havi- a .secoinl ch.imb. i- ]),Iiii„l the first; tiiouoh 

‘ Del, me-. le.rj ; I-aal.iu, Is'jtj. 
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the partition is in many cases almost wholly decayed. As no detailed chrono- 
logy can as yet be attempted of this group, the tombs are described in the 
order of their discovery. 

Tohil) 18 contained many lamps and glass bottles, a poor mirror, and 
other fragments of bronze: one valve of a Pi ft tine nl us shell mav have served 
as an ornament, or as a spoon. Cipjoi with inscriptions Nos. 11, 12 were found 
in the drornos. 

Tomh 20, barrel-roofed, with a second chamber behind the first, contained 
sarcophagi of roughly-hewn alabaster : the contents were in confusion, but 
among a numerotis late equipment there remained a fine late lamp with 
moulded top and triangular handle-plate ; and a small stone altar with a 
human face between two frees, rudely incised on tlie front. 

Tomb 22 closely resembled 20, both in plan and in contents : a large slab 
of gypsum in the floor of the first chamber, near the left-hand wall, may have 
served as a couch like those in Tomb .56 above. A number of the very late 
ribbed amphorae of gritty red earth were set upright in the corners on either 
side of the door. Among the glass was a painted lid, like C.M. 2801 ff. ; but 
the colours, and even the outline, were almost wholly defaced. 

Tomb 35 was a long barrel-roofed chamber cimtaining four plain sarcophagi, 
with room for two more towards the door. Its equipment was very elaborate, 
and particularly rich in glass, including an unusually large and thin glass 
plate, a small bottle of blue glass, and another of the blue and white streaked 
glass. It was in this tomb that the heterogeneous Ctii'i'iote lamp above men- 
tioned (p. 155) was found lying by an opened and rifled sarcophagus, all the 
jewellerv of which had disappeared e.vcept one late gold earring of type e 

(O.M.C. V- 1^2). 

Tomb 44, with two long barrel-roofed chambers, was entirely filled with 
earth, but a tunnel through its whole length yielded an elaborate late equip- 
ment, and fragments of a terracotta sarco}>hagus, with outward-turned rim, 
and .square projections at the corners : nothing was recovered of the cover. 
A large plain alabaster sarcophagus stood on the left side of the hinder 
chamber. One of the lamps was some ten inches long, with triangular 
handle-plate, and stamped central medallion, unfortunately blurred by over- 
firing and vitrification of the surface, but apparently representing Eros 
struggling under a heavy tree trunk ; perhaps masquerading as Herakles. 
This lamp was stolen from the store-room of the Teke before it liad been 
photographed, but may reappear some day in a private collection. One gold 
earring of late type had two pearls, or perhaps ilecomposed glass beads, as 
pendants. 

Tuinb 45, of similar form to the preceding, yielded a Rhodian wine- 
amphora (C.M. 2024) bearing a rectangular stamp with a caduceus and 
illegible inscription : the caduceus reappears in the .stamps C.M. 2313-5 ; and 
in C.M. 2321-2 associated with a grape-duster and the name Ml A A- The 
glass from this tomb was peculiarly rich, and included a saucer of indh’jioif 
glass (C.M. 285U) with a medley of composite coloured rods, and shreds of 
wliite and yellow glass, in a dark blue transparent ground. The tomb cou- 

M 2 
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tained also a gold ring of late type, with the gem missing (O.M. -±-17), three 
late earrings fttM. 8li5!S-.Su72), and twn nearly flat bronze dises with 

small handles in the middle (C.M. o.557, 3.55!Jj. whieh might be either 
miniature cymbals, or the covers of small toilet vessels. 

The fragments ot a marble stele, with the Plioeiiiciau inscription No. 3, 
was found in the shaft : a fragmentary ul^,-nU,-wn is of the same marble, and 
probably from the same stele. 

Tijiiihs 14-16, lU, 24, 36, 38, 41, 40, 48-o2, 54, 57 produced nothing of 
importance ; 48-52 had been already rifled : 36 struck no tomb, but the large 
marble stele with the Phoenician in.scripjtion No. 1 was found face upwards 
about three feet from the surface : its position was about lOU ft. E. of the 
high road, and 20 feet S. of the lane leading into Old Larnaka on the north of 
the site. 


^ — LAIINAKA : KAMELARGA ; GitAECo-PHoExiciAN Saxctl'ary with 

Votive TEiutACoTTAS. 


Tlio circuit wall of IviTiox, which, as above mentioned, forms a 
coii.spicuotis escarpment in the open ground to the S.W. of Old Larnaka, has 
never been properly examined; and during the jwogress of the Turabi 
excavation, it seemed worth while to open a trial trench through the 
escarpment, in its highest part, whore its total height is some 12-15 feet. The 
(.'ominis.sioiier of Larnaka, to whose hospitality aial constant help I owe more 
tliaii I could easily express, had put at my disposal the jdece of o-round 
marked K in the map fp 140) lying l)ehiiul his own garden, abutting south- 
wards on an unenclosed cart track leading from the vS. end of the main street 
of Old Larnaka towards the Tura.hl Td.r, and northwards along the escarpment 
itself, on a narrower path, which at its junction with the main .street afore.said 
lined with Miiall hou.ses, and digiiitieil with the name of ‘Leopold Street’ 
Thi-^ piece ot grniiud ”oes hv the name ot the Ka nnJurrji) • LL 

niiiii liij’iii), from a camel stable, which occupied it foriiierlv but was pulled 
down a few year.■^ a^o. The walls of this camel .stable were remembered to 
have contained large stones which had been found on the site, so that there 
wa- reason to hope that .some traces ot the foundations of tlje wall of KlTIOX 
might still he traced at this point. As the ‘ Leopold Street ' footpath pre- 
vented a clear trench being cut tiom the actual foot of the slope, a beoiunino- 
was imule by a shaft above the path, near the E. boundary of the site,”and al 
a point wlaTe two large .stones appeared to he i,i dtn. Tho.se proved, however, 
to he only part of the foundation of the camel .stable, or of .s<,mo other 
huilding, mediaeval at earliest, and neither liere noi' on any other part of the 
site, was the Graecu-Plmenieiaii masonry di-e,,vered. The whole of the wall 
itself in this .piarter ^.'ems to have been destroyed, l,ut the ditference of letU 
within and without Us cour.M. indicate, tliat it. d-structiou here was compara 
tively recent. Several huge and well-.,,n,ar,,l blocks of compact limestmio 
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wliicli must be from it were found on the site and in neiolibouring walls and 
enclosures ; one on the N.W. corner of tbe site measured 21" x 20" x 14 ', and 
others, less perfect, by estimation about the same. 

Attention, however, was wholly diverted from the town wall to a compact 
layer of votive terracottas which appeared in the original shaft A, about five 
feet from the sirrface, and proved to be about two feet thick. To test the 
extension of the layer a second shaft B was begun about six feet further east, 
and on the very edge of the site. Here also the layer of terracottas was 
found, but at a slightly lower level, and on tunnelling inwards the surface 
line was traced, until it joined that in shaft A. The west side of A was 
similarly enlarged by tunnelling as far as was safe, and the layer was found 
as far as the excavation extended ; but further progress in this direction was 
obstructed by the compact concrete foundation of the surface walls, which it 
would have been necessary to break up in order to go farther. Towards the 
path also a series of the thick gypsum slab.s marking old floors or threshohls 
at various levels above the terracotta layer made digging very difficult. It 
seemed clear, however, from a small trench beyond the road, that the heap 
did not exist undisturbed so near the surface of the slope. Probably it was 
formed against, or immediately witliin tbe circuit walls, and was a principal 
contributor to the rise of the ground-level within the town. Enough, however, 
of the layer was examined to make clear its general character, and the outline 
of its history. 

The votive terracottas were all, with the few exceptions noted below, of 
the same rude fabric, and of approximately the same dimensions ; the height 
varying from five to eight inches. They were made by the simple method of 
turning, on the potter’s wheel, a deep funnel with slightly trumpet-shaped 
rim, and truncated point. Sometimes the funnel bulged at the point ; some- 
times it narrowed evenly, and in the latter class the paint was usually more 
elaborate, and the style of the head somewhat more advanced. This, when 
partly dry, was reversed and set upon its wide mouth ; and into its narrow 
end was thrust the long stalk or neck of a solid clay head, the face of which 
had been impressed in a shallow mould. Several varieties of moidd can be 
recognised ; some distinctly negroid C.M. 5540), and the majority of the 
mixed oriental style which passes for Phoenician, but none Hellenic : all are 
beardless; but if a male figure rvas to be indicated, a pointed beard, often of 
considerable length (Pig. 15. IJf,. 19.), was added in soft clay to the freshly 
moulded chin ; consecpiently if the chin was already somewhat dry, the beard 
failed to adhere, wholly or in part. The joint between head and body was 
superficially welded with wet clay, but remained usually, like the junction of 
chin and beard, a very weak sjjot. 

Similarly the arms w ere expressed by hand-modelled jiellets of clay, and 
subordinate types of offering were distinguished by the gesture or by the 
addition of musical instruments, weapons, or various sacrificial offerings. 
Finally, the figures W'cre dipped in a fine slip of paler colour than the clay, 
and painted ; the hair, and outlines of the drap'^ry in black ; the face and 
sometimes the hands, in dark red, with the eyes in white outlined with black ; 
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and the garments in brighter red, bright dusty yellow ochre, and occasionally 
in a very powdery perishable blue. 

Besides this normal funnel-bodied type, a number of simpler figures 
were found, with the body tliinner, more columnar, and solid. These also 
had the head less distinctly moulded, and occasionally showed signs of hand- 



modelling. They therefore probably repre-ent a survival of the earlier 
■ snow-man teehniipie which is common in Chpriote tombs of the ninth and 
earlier centuries, and i- normal on the .site.s of the sanctuaries e.vcavated' by 
Dr. (dhiiefalsch-Richter ^ at Khytroi and Soloi. 


' KiiYn.m, K.B.II. p. Ut, VI xl. xli. 11. Kjjjr. 20, r.M.C. 5401 tt. 
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It does not follow, however, that they are wholly of earlier date, as they 
were found in approximately the same proportions at various depths and 
parts of the mass. 

A further development in the other direction from the funnel-bodied 
tigures, leads to a class made all in one piece, hollow throughout, and pressed 
in a full length mould. These were representetl as fully draped, with a 
rounded or peaked headdress. They were all female and all carried tam- 
bourines. Fig. 1.5. -I. 

The following principal types were distingui.shcd among the funnel- 
bodied figures ; — ^ 

A. Tamlourine 2 jhiyei'&: either male or female; the tamhouriue being 
held either upright between the hands and at right angles to the body, or flat 
against the breast. Fig. 15. J. J. 

B. Ilaq) 2 ^lai/ers: very rare and all female; of advanced style and 
elaborate painting : the harp is of the oriental three cornered type, held ou 
the left arm and played with the right hand. Fig. 15. iJ. 

C. Siqjjjliards: fairly common and all female; the hand.s are pressed 
together, fingers upwards, in front of the breast, t'areless workmanshiir con- 
fuses this type with ill-formed tambourine-players on the one hand, and 
with the ‘Oriental Goddess' type (H) with arms crossed, or folded on the 
breast, on the other. 

D. Mother and Child.: a rare variant of the uf/it type, connecting 

it with the types which follow. In a specimen in the Ashmolean Museum 
the child extends its arms in an attitude of adoration ; so it is clearly the 
votary with her infant, not a Madonna-Goddess, who is represented in this, as 
in the other types of this series. 

B. Votaries bringing offerings; very common except at the top of the 
heap, and either male or female: the offering is freipiently indistinct, and is 
either a flower, a wreath with crossed ends a dish of cakes, a deep bowd with 
incurved rim, (in one instance, C.M. 5539, flower and bowl are combined ; in 
another the bowl becomes a tall cup, and one hand is laid, in cousecration- 
gesture, on the rim), a bird, (either swan, or dove) ; or a horned animal, calf 
or kid. Fig. 15 . 1 10. 11. 1C U. 16. 17. 

F. hearers: rare and all female; the figure is that of a votary, 
usually carrying a bowl ; on the head is a Cypriote saucer-lamp, of the late 
(fifth — third century) type with flat rim, usually gaily painted. Fig. 15. 9. 

G. Warriors : fairly common, esptmially in the lower part of the heap ; 
of course all bearded and presumably male.- They wear a pointed Assyrian 
helmet of seventh century type, like that found by Prof Petrie at Thebes in 


^ For ik- tails V. C.M.C. pp. 6. laS-T- 
- But was tUe story of thu ‘ keanlod .tphn 


ilito’ povsilily suggfstoil liy w auioi'-statuettrs 
with lii.irjs omitted or defaced ' 
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IS96 ; a short sword girt high under the left arm, and very rudely represented ; 
and often also a round shield running out to a sharp central point ; to minimise 
the chances of breakage the front and back edge.s of the shield are usually 
pressed into the body, as though the shield were a soft petasos. Frequently 
the warriors carry also a sacrificial offering of type E. Fig. 15. IJf.. W. 

11. ‘ Oruntal Goddess’ type: rare and always female: the arms are 
crijssed in front of the body, and the breasts are prominently indicated. It is 
ditficult to believe that this type alone of the scries represents the Deity and 
not the worshippers ; and it may probably be taken as representing a mode of 
self-devotion, of which in this instance we have no precise account. 

How the last named tyqje came into currency here is probably explained 
by the discovery of a number of examples of the well known solid moulded, 
flat-backed, strongly Egyptizing nude female figures, in a slightly' different, 
and Nilotic looking clay, but similar black and red paint. These came 
mostly from the middle and lower part of the heap, but are unfortunately not 
sufficiently charaotorizod to serve as a datemark : their nearest analogues are 
from Cyqn-iote tombs of XXVI. dynasty date. Fig. 1.5. 2. G. 

Other miscellaneous objects worth mentioning are a number of fragments 
of larger haml-modelled statues, as large as quarter life-size, of local clayq but 
in a style resembling that of the ‘Toumba’ site at Salamis,^ but exhibiting a 
wider range of influences. Some of them were strongly Egyptizing; others 
more purely' C'y]n'iote : one of the former showed well the spiral ornaments 
which are frequently found in sixth — fifth century tombs in the upper as well 
as in the lower lobe of the ear.- One face had been modelled separately as a 
mask for suspension, with porf()rated eyes (C.M. .5.5GU). 

The pointed caps of some of the little figures are illustrated on a larger 
scale by a detached male head C.JI. 5.555, and by' a separate votive cajr (C.il. 
55.50), which has never been part of a statuette : and the shields of the 
‘warriors’ (type G.) by a round convex shield, with single Kuvmv behind, 
and red ami black bands and rim-pattern of triangles outside.^ Fragments of 
horses and horsemen (C.il. 55()2-4) and of votive iloves, and a bull’s head 
modelled hollorv for suspension, and painted black, complete the series of 
terraciittas. 

A few stone figures were found, which are important for the dating of 
the whole find. A female figure (C.il. 5571) in a Cypriote armless chiton 
and stole, and holding a tambourine,^ seems to belong to the later sixth cen- 
tury, and corresponds with the tambourine playing terracottas. A male 
torso (Fig. 15. of very' long, narrow jtroportions, with arms by' the .sides 
and painted indications ot skin-tight striped vest and re I loin-cloth or drawers, 
indicates .a sindlar date. The early fifth century is represented by' a small 

1 .f.ir.s. \ii. in; ti. / w 

- I f K.n.H. .vlviu. h. 7. t.M. .Wisl -2 I'lO (•_- 1 I 

{Ln,nufi '). , 

1 rf. tlult tV-.Dl /N/y/C'/.-Z “ 1 I.-- I-' II, Hilt. Af, 10,1,', 

jf in Mawt iiiit). an 1 ''Hi ttniu illiit. Mu'*. ixiai. 1, i 
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youthful male head (G.M. 5.575 = Fig. 15. 7.) of the rare arc-haic Cypriote school 
under Hellenic influences, which is represented by the marble torso from 
Poli and sundry heads from Dali and Akhiui in the British Museum ; by 
other heads from Dali and Lininiti at Berlin; and by three heads from Voni, 
and another from Dali and Tumassos in the Cyprus Museum.^ 

On the other hand, a genre group (C.M. 5576 = Fig. 15 1.) of a seated 
boy playing with a dog, though rudely cut, and gaily painted like the little 
figurines, cannot be dated earlier than the middle of the fourth century, and 
might be much later : but the total absence of any other object of Hellenistic 
style, coupled with the fact that this was found completely engaged in the 
heap, though not low down in it, precludes the reference of it to a much 
later date than the Ptolemaic conquest. A few charms and fragments 
of Egyptian glazed porcelain (C.M. 5577-8, 4712, 4766), a small stone 
incense altar C.M. 5579, and a single rude spindle whorl complete the tale 
of the discoveries. 

From the date given above, it will be seen that the extreme chronological 
limits of the deposit are given by the character of the rudest figurines, which 
cannot be put higher than the seventh century ; and by the group of the boy 
and dog just mentioned, which probably belongs to the end of the fourth : 
intermediate dates have been already indicated in the sixth and early fifth 
centuries; and some evidence has been stated to show that the top of the 
heap at all events is of slightly different, and presumably later character than 
the remainder. 

The attributes, and offerings, of the votaries do not give a decisive-clue 
to the presiding deity of the shrine. The mould-pressed nude female figures, 
and analogous types of tambourine players (but associated with flute- flayers, 
C.M. 5302-3) and of votaries with drink offerings, occur on the site of the 
sanctuary of the ‘ Paphian Goddess ’ at Khytkoi : ' and flowers, doves, cakes, 
lyres, and tambourines on that of Aphrodite in the lower town of Idalion.® 
The preponderance of female statuettes also argues in favour of a female deity. 
But unfortunately no inscriptions came to light in the trial shafts ; and the 
mass of superincumbent walls and floors prevented the excavation of any 
further parts of the early layer with the means which remained at my 
disposal. 

A few specimens, for the most part uncatalogued, in the Salh dcs Origiiies 
of the Louvre, are so closel}' analogous in every particular that they may be 
regarded as certainly from this site, though their date of entry into the 
Louvre shows that they are not from the excavation of 1894. From the 
excavators’ share of the latter, duplicate sets of figurines have been offered to 
the British Museum, the Ashmolean and Fitzwilliam Museums, the Louvre, 
and the Berlin Antiquarium ; and a number of examples of the commoner 
types are still available for distribution. 


1 Voni C.M. 500."i-7 ; Dali, C.M. 564i ; Ta- 
6083. Cl. C.M.C. ji, 30, ii. 2, lur 

furtlu'r 
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VI. LARXAKA: BATSALOS. 


On my first visit to Larnaka, Mr. Cobham called my attention to a passage 
of Colonna Ceceakli's Munahieats A/itiqias de ClLtiprt: d’c. (p. 19, reprinted 
from Jill'. Arch. 1870 p. 2G), in wliicli be describes one of General L. P. di 
Cesnola’s excavations on tbe borders of the Salt Lake behind Larnaka. At 
the suggestion of Colonna Ceccaldi, workmen were employed on the conspicu- 
ous mound known as Batsalos, and indicated in the map (p. 149) at the 
east end of the causeway which crosses the lagoon. According to Colonna 
Ceccaldi, 1 who unfortunately gives neither plan nor further details : — 

Ils iniient a decouvert des rested de liiaijonliel'ie, sub.'tructioiis en petit, s moellons, 
eiil'ouies peu piofoiidement, et ivcoltereut, epaipille.s eii divers endioits, uu assez grand 
nomhre de fragments de niarbre portant tons snr leur Iwrd, gravees eu caractures lapidaires 
assez net^, de.> iiiseriptions plieniciennes. 

Un tertre do ineme genre exi.ste snr la rive oppusee du marais, a nii niille environ du 
Tekieh de la Sultane,- sur line langne de terre ijui s’avance assez loin dans lean. Des 
travaii.x .suivis auieneraient peut-etre en oette endroit de.s decouvertes dlmtiquites egale- 
ment phenicienne>. 

Acting on this suggestion I spent some time in e.xamining, and eventually 
in testing by trial shafts, all the promontories on the we,st side of the lagoon 
north of the causeway. South of the cain'eway there i.s no promontory, nor 
any mound on the shore of the lagoon which would attract the attention of 
an observer standing on the Batsalos hill. In all cases we struck virgin soil — 
mere decomposed rock, immediately below the turf; and the only object of 
antiquity which was found was a fragment of a ‘hemispherical bowl’ of the 
painted white slip ware of Lakslid tu lliu : but this obviously proved no more 
than dill the corres 2 >onding fragment found on the Tarcdd site. 

Mr. Cobham told me that in sjute of the difficulties of e.xamination, he 
had a.ssured himself that the ‘ holy place ’ enclosed by the Hale Sultana Teke 
was a inegalithic monument like the chaixd of the Phaneromene nearer 
Larnaka.''^ But I was not able to come within sight of it. 

Disappointed of a new site, I spent some days trenching the top of the 
Batsalos mound, which is a genuine hill of soft limestone, with two or three 
feet of barren soil on the top. A number of ill constructed chambers were 
traced, with walls of undres.sed rubble in strong cement, ilo.st of the stones 
were small, but in some cases the foot of the wall was coinjjosed of blocks 2-3 
feet long, but still unhewn. The only detail of the coustrucdioii ivhich could 
be traced was a cement-lined gutter draining the eastern .si.le of the buildino- 
and falling into a shallow pit or cess-pool lined with rubble, a few 


’ roloniui C'.i'Latli a maji in wIiiiA 

i' i'kiitiliol with itamilo-,, hut 
li.it-alos prnji.( tb ii'juliMaril-, into tin- lake I'roni 
the .vjuthein margin of it- main ha.-,in. A 
inisu-aJing of the map ha> given rise to iiew 
eii'ois in that given in tlie- Cuipus Im-t tittumiLni 
SemU ica ru HI I. p. '-j'’. (ieiieial ili ('e^imla 
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feet from the X.E. corner. Xo architectural fragments were found at all: 
but on the surface one fragment of a white marble bowl with inscription 
Xo. 4 {Ashhi. J/k.s.) ; the upper half of an Egyptian glazed porcelain 
statuette of XXYI. dynasty or later date (Ashm. Mus .) ; a fragment of a terra- 
cotta horse of snow-man technique (C.M. 5591) ; and two fragments of a 
fragment of a Hellenistic Draped female statuette (C.M. 5590) Attic black- 
glazed bowls with Phoenician graffiti (C.M. 1996, 1997). Cesnola’s men, or 
the stone-hunters of whom he too complains (l.c.) had done their work only 
too well. 

VII. ZARUKAS. 

From this late Bronze Age site, I acquired, from a peasant, the following- 
objects now in the Ashmolean Museum; they were said, and with probability, 
to have been found together : — 

(1) a small flat saucer of green serpentine. 

(2) an oval crucible (?) of greenstone, well worked, with a spout at one 
end, and a rudimentary handle at the other. 

(3) a conical grinder or pestle of hard greenish limestone (?) ; too large to 
have been used with (1), which moreover shows no sign of grinding. 

(4) two small oxen of ‘ base ring ware ’ attached to fragments of the 
upper surface of a vessel of undeterminable form. These give a fair date 
mark for the whole group. 

(5) a very small couical bowl: pointed below, and only an inch across 
the rim : of quite rude hand-made fabric, and only noteworthy on account of 
a distinct tlame-stain at one point of the rim : from which it is clear that the 
vessel has been used as a lamp. As there was no trace of grease or oil, this 
use cannot have been recent ; conseijuently it may be presumed that we have 
here, so far as I am asvare, the unique example of a Bronze Age lamp from a 
Cypriote site, and the only survivor of the predecessors of the Graeco- 
Phoenician saucer-lamp which was introduced, probably from Egypt, at the 
beginning of the sub-Mykcnaeau Age. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE EXCAVATIONS AT LARNAKA. 

As above stated p. 152 the marble stole, now in the British Museum 
(No. 47), and published in the Curpus Inscriptiommi Suniiicaruin (Vol. I. 
No. 44 : PI. viii. 44, 44a) was found at the point marked T in the map (Fig. 6. 
cf. the map in C'.I.S. p. 35). The following were found in the excavations of 
1894 above described. 

1. A stele of white marble, apparently Pentelic, in perfect condition ; in 
the form of a four sided obelisk, narrowing slightly towards the top, which is 
gable-shaped. The inscription is on the bout, and about halfway down ; in 
tive lines of small clearly cut letters of the third century, peifect except one 
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wliicli was bruised by the pick of tbe workman who cleared the face. The 
stele is exhibited in the British Museum (Xo. 31) outside the entrance to the 
Cypriote Boom. The inscription was published, shortly, in the Academy 
No. 1238 (Jan. 25, 1896) by Kev. G. A. Cooke, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, who hopes to discuss it at greater length elsewhere : and by Dr. 
Noldeke, from an impression, in the ZeiUclirift fur Asiijriologic 1894, p. 400. 
It runs as follows : — 

This is the pillar which Arish, chief of the Stewards (?) erected to his father, to Parsi, 
chief of the Stewards (?), son of Arisli, chief of the Stewards (i), .son of Mena//em, chief 
of the Stewards (?), sun of Mashal, chief of the Stewards (?) son of Paisi, chief of the 
.Stewards (?) ; and to his mother, to Shenizahal, daughter of Baal-ram, son of ililk-jathan, 
son of 'Azar, chief of the Treasurers, over the bed of their rest for ever. 

The stele was found lying free upwards, but no trace remained either of 
its base, or of the ‘ bed of their rest,’ the tomb of those wdiom it commemor- 
ates. 

2. A stele of local limestone, very shelly and now rough on the surface 
from expostire ; of flat form with a low pediment. The inscription is in two 
lines close below' the cornice, in large bold letters of the late fourth or early 
third century. Below the inscription, incised on the face of the slab, is an 
outline w'hich appears to bo intended for a plough or a chariot ; but only the 
upper part is preserved, as the stele has been broken obliquely across, and the 
lower part is missing. There is also a break on the left edge which damages 
two letters or so of the inscription. Published by Rev. G. A. Cooke, Academy 
no. 1237 (Jan. 10. 1890) The inscription reads as follows ; — 

To ‘Abd-a&litar, son of Esbmun, 

the chariot-sinitli ; lie made this. [May (tlie deity) ble.s.s liim]. 

The allusion to chariot-making, and, probably, to a yuikl of chariot-smiths, 
is new'. The .stone was deposited with the Commissioner of Larnaka, and is 
No. 6231 of the Cypnn Museum Catalogue. 

3. Tw'o fragments of a stele of white marble, not unlike Parian, w’ere 
found in the shaft leading to Tumh 45. One w'as part of the left hand 
akroterion, with a boldly worked palmettc on the front face. The other w as 
a fragment of the left edge, apparently ol the same stele, w'ith part of an 
imscrijition in large and coarse but (piito clear letters of the same period a:s 
the preceding. 

To .Sliamur- [baal, 

tbi.-.i jdllar [ 

to them. [ 

It is published with the preceding in Aotdemy no. 1237, dejiosited with 
it at Larnaka, and numbered 0232 in the Cyprus Mu>" um Catalogue. 

4. On jiart of the rim of a bow'l of .slightly lflui.,h, perhaps Svriau 
marble, foumi on the surface ot the Itatsalof, site, is the following iuscriptiou 
in small clear lettei'.s of the late fourth or early third century, on the flat 
upjier surface of tlie rim 

.... his lord, the son ol Melgartli, the son of Mikal 
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The stone is in the Ashmolean Museum, and is published, with the pre- 
ceding in Acad any no. 1237 : cf. a note by Mr. G. B. Gray in Amdemjj no. 
1239. (Feb. 1, 1896). 

General L. P. di Cesnola states {Ct/jcria .7.5 ff.) that he found a number 
of such inscribed bowls in his excavation by the Salt Lake {C.I.S. Cgpras 
14 ff.) ; and it is possible that this fragment may belong to one of these, but 
it has not yet been possible to assign a place to it. Another fragment of a 
similar bowl, but uniuscribed, was found on the Batsedos site in 1894. 

5. Graffito on a fragment of black glazed ware, found close to the surface 
of ih.e Batsedos site. = C.M. 5592/1996. 

6. Graffito on a fragment of black glazed ware, found on the surface of 
the Batsedos site. = G.M. 5593/1997. 

Grech Inscriptions. All from the Turahl and Hassan Effendi sites. 

7. Fragment of a bluish marble like No. 4: found about 10 feet down, 
in Tomh 33, a trial shaft which led to a collapsed and rifled tomb ; the 
inscribed face is slightly concave : the back is roughly dressed and has a 
large rectangular boss : small clear letters of the fourth century. 

ArAOOKAHS 

MAKPQNOS 

PEPSHS 


Compare a painted stele with the ethnic Ba/3nX(aj'«[o?] from Amathus 
(1894), 109. 

8.-13. All the remaining inscriptions wore on the usual roughly turned 
cippi of local limestone. None presented any noteworthy feature, and for 
brevity the personal names only are given here, in the vocative as on the 
original, and in cursive text, as no scpieezes were taken. The numbers in 
brackets are those of the tomb-shafts in which they were found : other cappi 
from (1) (5) had the name mutilated, or illegible. 

8. (1) UpOTMKTrjTe (sic.) 

9. (5) 

10. (5) ’AplCTTCOl’. 

11. (18) ’0\vp,Trlain] (feni.j. 

12. (18) AeoviSrj (masc.). 

13. (44) ^idpav. 

14. Graffito on a fragmentary black glazed bowl from the trial shaft 
Tomb 30. 


AHA/// 


^ C'f. Eutvxv x^P^ copif'l toi^fther in the Turalii I’eke itbt-lt, J.H..S. xii. 

with 'Oea(r/f[p]aT7j xP'n’^B ''V ilr. .T. A. K. 322. 


John L. Myees. 



TWO STELAE FROM KYNOSARGES. 


[Platk IV.] 

The two fragmeutai v stelae here published were discovered in the course 
of the excavations of the British School at Kynosarges in the winters of 1895 
and 1S96. One had been built into a Roman wall, the other into a late 
Hellenic watercour.se. Within the area excavated there ovas no trace of 
anv tombs of the period to which these reliefs may be referred, nor was any 
such trace to be expected. But the masons may very well have picked them 
up from close at hand ; originally they may have stood by the side of a 
neighbouring road ; imleed, they may be two of the actual tombstone.s 
desecrated by the soldiers of Philip.^ 

The first of these two stelae attaches itself to an early group of grave- 
stones described and dated by Kohler in the AtlicnixiJia Alittlii'iluinicii ot 
18(S.3. The letters which remain of the inscription run (perhaps 

^]T);cri/c[Xem or K]T);<r(/>r[Xe/a) and end with a secmid a on the other side of 
the break. The H is eviilently the Ionic H, and the sigma has four limbs; 
but this need not prevent the conclusion suggested by the style, that the 
stele was erected some time, btit not a long time, before the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War. 

The field is surmounted by a pediment with acroteria in low relief. An 
advance titwards the free pediment itf later times may be seen in those stelae 
which end in an angle at the top of the centr.-d acroterion ; like many of the 
earlier tombstones, such as that ot Xanthippus in the Briti.sh Museum hio. 
618', our stele retains the original rectangular form, the surface only being- 
cut awa-v so that the pediment itself stands out in reliet. It seems, however, 
to have been bounded at the .sides by pilasters. 

All that is left of the actual sculpture is the upper part of the figure of a 

woman. Her hair is confined by a band wound over it several times a 

favourite arrangement in the second half of the fiftli century. Between the 
circuits of the band the hair lies in many line'-, e.xactly like that of Heo-eso 
on the well-known relief. She wears a .^oliii circular earring. With her left 
hand she holds her mantle out in front of her. The straightness and stiffness 
of the fingers are marks of the early date of the stele, yet the difficultv of 
representing in relief a hand .so held is still evident in one work at least 


’ Livy .\.\.\i. SI. IS. 
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which is a full generation later (Acropolis Museum ; ’^px- 1893, PI. 

VIII.) ; there also the little finger has the same impossible bend. 

The total breadth of the stele has been IS centimetres. There is room 
for a second figure on the right and perhaps the S over this portion may be 
the last of a second name. The marble is Pentelic. 

The second stele, also of Pentelic marble, is a considerably later .specimen 
of the same class of work. The relief is low and is not framed at the sides 
by pilasters. The height of the fragment is 531 centimetres, its width 29. 

The principal figure on the part which is preserved is a woman seated in 
an attitude of mourning. In the background beside her chair stands a bearded 
man who clasps hands with another figure of which only a slight fragment 
remains, probablj’ the end of a himation wrapped round an upraised left arm. 
It is natural to infer that this lost figure represented the person in remem- 
brance of whom the tombstone was set up ; for it is towards him that the 
gaze of the mourning woman is directed, while the second figure, which is 
placed in the background, can scarcely be meant for the chief member of the 
group. The arrangement of the figures in this scene (one of them seated in 
front and not taking part in the clasping of hands) is unusual. 

The attitude of the seated lady is to be observed. One frequent type of 
mourning in Greek art is a figure with bent head, the right hand supporting 
the chin or cheek, the right elbow resting on the left hand.^ Here this 
moiirning attitude is combined with another tyjiical expression of bereave- 
ment, the upward look into the face of the lost friend : this latter motive is 
common enough in the fourth century but not until then. One conventional 
touch, very characteristic of Greek reliefs about the clo.se of the fifth century, 
is the way' in which the mantle hangs from the lady’s shoulder. There is the 
most exact similarity in this particular between our stele and the tombstone 
of Tynnias in the National Museum in Athens. (Conze, h'r. Gr. vol. ii. pi. llSj 
Gardner, ScvJ'pt. Tumhs of HoUas, pi. x.). 

C. E. Edgar. 


* SlC sketch of ilevcloonii'iit of this type iw Fuit« angler. Cull. &(!j. PI xv text. 
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THE GREEK TREATISE ON THE SUBLIME. 
ITS MODERN INTEREST. 


A FEW months ago the authorities of the British Museum announced 
the discovery of some of the lost odes of Bacchylides, the con- 
temporaiy of Pindar. Hitherto Bacchylides has been known only in 
fragments, none of them exceeding a dozen lines in length. Now we are 
promised over a thousand lines, of which as many as two hundred belong to a 
single ode. The discovery is, thus, one of considerable importance. Directly, 
it will reveal Bacchylides himself more fully; indirectly, it may be expected 
to throw light on many points of collateral interest. One such point is the 
relation of Pindar to the poetry of his time, another is the value of the 
literary judgments of some of the ancient critics. By both the links just 
mentioned the subject of this paper a.ssociates itself with the discovery. 

The author of the Treatise on the Sublime frames an estimate of Bacchy- 
lldes which seems likely to be confirmed by a fuller knowledge of his poems. 
He ranks him below Pindar for the same reason that he ranks 
Hyperides below Demosthenes. Correctness is not to be compared, says he, 
with genius ; flawlessness is no match for inspiration. It is not a little 
remarkable that, in the case of Hyperides no loss than in that of Bacchylides, 
the preservation of papyrus manuscripts in the .sands of Egypt has enabled 
the modern world to test and veiifv this estimate. The result has been the 
euhancenieut of the already high reputation of the De Siihlinntati:. The 
treatise is. in point oi fact, one ot the best pieces of literary criticism be- 
(pieathed to us by classical auticp.dty, and any circumstance is welcome which 
helps to preserve it trom the oblivion with which it has been often threatened. 

Ihe old saying that books have fortunes of their own is eminently true 
of the Treatise on the Sublime, with its manv vicissitudes of neoiect and 
celebrity. <df the early history of the work little is positively known. The 
tradition wdiich ascribe.s it to Longinus, the celebrated mini.ster of Queen 
Zeiiobia, has long been disputed; and in the unsettled state of critical opinion 
mion the subject it seems better to treat the author as anonymous. Written 
at a date which within the limits of tho first three centuries of the Christian 
era has been most variously assigned, the treatise appears to have remained 
almost unknown until it was printed by Francis Robortello at Basle in 
l.i-al A.D., and hr Paulus IManutius at A euice in tho fi'illowing year. Since 
that time it has been edited again and again. Dutch and French, as w'ell as 
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Italian, scholars have clone much for it. In the eighteenth century it reached 
the climax of its authority, and was regarded by Boileau and Pope almost as 
a final court of appeal. In the earlier part of the present century its 
popularity declined owing to various causes. A wider outlook over the world 
of literature and man reduced to their right proportions the extravagant claims 
of some of its admirers. Less legitimately, the ultra-scientific tendency of 
classical scholarship in Germany led that country to devote more attention 
to the vexed question of the authorship of the treatise than to the elucidation 
of its contents. ■ Latterly, however, there have been, in Germany as elsewhere, 
signs of a reaction. Critical texts have been attempted, and many transla- 
tions have appeared. At one time or another the book has been rendered 
into almost every European language, and within the last few decades 
versions of it have appeared in Spain, where Castilian illustrations of its 
precepts are freely offered ; in Italy, where the traditional interest in literary 
criticism and in this book in particular has produced excellent fruit ; and in 
Sweden, where the vigorous modem school of Scandinavian literature thus 
connects itself with the past. In England, too, though no adequate edition 
exists, and no edition at all has been published within the last fifty years, 
signs of renewed interest may be found in the issue or reissue of several 
translations. 

The treatise, of which about one-third has been lost, has probably (;ften 
suffered misconception through its customary English title. It has been 
thought to be at once more ambitious in purpose, and more narrow in scope, 
than it really is. The Greek title Ilept "Tyirov?, ‘ Concerning Height 
or Elevation,’ does not convey that idea of abnormal altitude which is usually 
associated with the word sublime. The object of the writer rather is to 
indicate broadly the essentials of a noble and impressive style. In fact, if we 
were to describe the treatise as one on style, or even on literary criticism 
generally, we should be nearer the mark than if we connected it solely with 
the idea of ‘ sublimity ’ in the narrower sense. The author’s own words make 
this plain, for early in his book he remarks that the friend whom he is 
addressing is too well versed in literary studies to need the reminder that 
sublimity is a certain distinction and e.xcellence in expression, and that it is 
from no other source than this, that the greatest authors have derived their 
eminence and gained an immortality of renown.^ The friend in question is 
Postumius Terentianus, a Roman, who though young has had some experience 
ill public affairs, and who is, like the writer himself, much interested in Greek 
and Latin literature. A rapid glance at the actual contents of the book will 
show the width of its range and indicate its true character. 

At the outset the author, after offering the definition of sublimity just 
given, proceeds to ask whether there is such a thing as an art of the sublime. 


^ i. o ypd<pwy Se Trphs ere, ^/Arare, Toy vai- Kal a’vyypa<ff4(t}y ovk &Wo6ev 7 ) iyBeyBe TroO^y 
Setas ircL(TTi]!xova, (XX^^ov aTrri\Xa.yu.ai koX tov 47rpuT€v<rav Kai rats iavrwv irepie^aXov evK\€iais 

■nX^ioucoy TTpov-rroTldeirOai, ws dKporrjs nal i^oxv Toy aiwya. 

TLS Xoyay iirrl ra v\p7], Kal Trot7]Twy re 01 /xeyiaTot 

H.S. — VOL. X.VII. 


N 
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His answer is, that, thoiigh eievatioii of tone is innate, yet art can regulate 
the use of natural gifts. It is, he says, with diction as with life. A man 
favoured bv fortune ought to know how to use his advantages ; a writer of 
genius ought to profit by the help of art. In order to show that a systematic 
treatise can effect much in the way of warning as well as by means of precept, 
he gives a short account of defects of .style which are opposed to sublimity. 
With this purpose he describes and illustrates the vices of tumidity, puerility, 
misplaced passion, and frigidity. This done, he further characterises the true 
sublime, and shows how it may be distinguished from false imitations. Next 
he enumerates five sources of the suhlime. The first and most important of 
these is grandeur of thought — the power of forming great conceptions. This 
power is fouiideil on nobility of character. Elevated thoughts are also, we are 
told, xlie result of the imitation of great models, of imaginative power, and of 
the choice and grouping of the most striking circumstances. The second 
source is vehement ami inspired passhm. While affirming that there is no 
tune so lofty as that of genuine pa.ssion, the author does not treat of this topic 
in detail, but reserves it for a separate work. Third in order come figures of 
speech, -^ucli as adjuration (in illustration of which is given the famous oath 
which Deiiiostheiies swore ‘ by tho.se who at Marathon stood iu the forefront 
of the danger’;, rhetorical i(uestioii, asyndeton, and lastly hyperbatou or 
inverted order. The writer makes the general remark that a figure is at its 
liest ulieii the very fact that it is a figure escapes attention. The fourth 
source of .sublimity is noble phrasing or diction. The chief element in this is 
the choice of proper and striking words, a choice which, lie says, wonderfully 
attiacts and entiiralLs the hearer, and breathes into dead things a kind of 
living voice. ^ Other cdenn.mts are metaphors, and .similes, and hyperbole. 
Elfthly and finally couies elevation in the arrangement of words. Of this 
e.vainples are given, and some reniaiks are added on such specific vices of style 
;ts arise from the use of too few word.s or too many, of too much rhythm or too 
little. The author conclude^ with a notable jiti^sage in which he endeavours to 
tiace the catmes of the dctirtli of great literature in his own dav. 


Ihis short sketch ut the contents ot the treatise will indicate its relation 

M hen we come to particulars, this relation is 


to the gellClal subject ot stvlc. .. ...... ..„ leiLtuioii is 

seen to bo .-.till more iiiliuiate, and yet to iinplv no iiaiTOwiiess of view^ on the 
author's part. ” ^ ’ 


" ' ^ y » tjii, LilU 

iiuLiioi s His hints with regard to thought and expression are shrewil 

and helpful, all the more so that he is too hroad-uiiuded lu have any super- 
,-tltious faith in such formal Rules of Style as used t<i bo popular in Emdaud a 
gt a tea at loll ipr two ago undei the sltadiiw ot his iiainc'. A teiv examples of his 
ilhnniiiative olxei vations may he oftbred. Speaking of Hemostlienos ho 
remarks how tliat or.ator miows us ih.it cvoii iu the- levels of the imaoinatioii 
sobriety !■< le.piiivd.- Hi< g..o.] .s, n-e -.eeii in hi. praue of familiar language 
when Ii.ed 111 ..e:i...o. A homely .•\pi,..ioie lie .,iys. is ..oiuetiuics luucli inure 


x\\. 1 . ;/ Tx'. Kvpiui' KW. ut'yaAoT^en’af 

■ G'.jaaTj.-r fen .\o7/; t’acuU'rrd tt7c: hai KaraK7]\^'i 
Tohs ah-ouoyras 'KUi-ei riya 


r^a'y.vC.fT*, Oa-j ki’^TiOeliTa. 

^ ■ X'.i. , OTI Kav ^aKXii'natn vqtpiEa' 
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telling than elegant diction, for it Ls understood at once since it is drawn from 
common life, and the fact that it is familiar makes it only the more coii- 
vincingd Of tumidity, or bombast, we are told that it seeks to transcend the 
snblime, and that it is a fault which seems particularly havil to avoid, but that 
if examined in the light of day, it fades away from the awe-inspiring into the 
contemjjtible.- An over-rhythmical stjdo is condemneil on the ground that it 
does not communicate to its hearers the emotion conveyed by the words but 
that conveyed by the rhythm. The author is the determined enemy of 
conceits and puerilities of all kinds, and he remarks that men fall into these 
errors because, while they aim at the uncommon and elaborate, and most of all at 
the attractive, they find that they have drifted into the tawdry and affected.’' 
He expressly denounces that " pursuit of novelty in the expression of ideas 
which may be regarded as the fashionable craze of the day.''*' ‘ Art is perfect,’ 

he says in one place, ‘ when it seems to he nature, and nature attains her enil 
when she contains art hidden within her ’ ; and again ‘ We should employ art 
as in every way an aid to nature, for the conjunction of the two may be held 
to constitute perfection.’^ In this spirit he makes the remark, with reference 
to Demosthenes, that the tricks of rhetoric are hidden away in the blaze of 
the noontide splendour of sublimity and passion. ‘ By what means,’ he asks, 
‘has the orator here concealed the figure? Clearly, by the very excess of 
light. For just as all dim lights are extinguished in the glare of the sim, so 
do the artifices of rhetoric fade from view when bathed in the pervading 
splendour of sublimity.’® Evidently with the critic who writes thus tlic 
judgment of .style was, to quote his own words, ‘the last and crowning fruit of 
long experience.’^ Everywhere the man’s sincerity of purpose and clearness 
of vision are manifest, and a book written in this earnest and enlightened 
spirit does not soon fall out of date. 

Furthermore, the treatise may be regarded as a disquisition not only on the 
forraaliou of style, but on literary criticism generally. In proof of this, it is only 
necessary to add to the foregoing description of its contents the reminder 
that it i.s a jierfect storehouse of quotations illustrating excellencies and defects 
both of manner and of matter, both of form and of spirit. Reference is made to 
as many as fifty Greek wwiters, wdiose dates range over S(3mething like a thousand 
years. Some of these are quoted repeatedly, Homer oftenest of all, and after 
him Herodotus, Plato, and Demosthenes. The author’s quality as a critic is 
most decisively seen in his jjreference of the best. The second-rate writers of 
Alexandria, though nearer in time, are not sufteied to eclipse the true clas.sics 
of Greece ; they are quoted rather in illustration of defects than of merits. 


^ xxxi. 1 ; tijTLv u iSiccTicTfios eViore rod 
k6(T/j.ov Trapa ttoAu iacpauLcmicuiTepov i7riyii'a;crK€~ 
rai yap auro^ep e/c rov kolvov jStov, tu Se (Tvi'7]d€S 
j]Br] TricrroTepop. 

- iii. 1, 3, 4. 
iii. 4 auil iv. 

V. : 7r€pl ras POTjerets KaiPucTTrovS p, Trepl o 

5 ?; fj.d\i(TTa KOpv0avTiui(Tii> ol yvi'. 

^ x\ii. 1. xxxvi. 4. 


xvii. 2 ■ TLPi yap ivravd' o prira^p d7r4Kpvyp€ 
Tu uTi TU (purl uuT^. crxeSuP 

yap uairep Kal rduvbpd (p4yy7] iva(pai’L^€Tai ru 
TiXicp -TrepLauyovfiepa, ovru rd T7 ]s pT]ropiK?]s 
(TO(picr/u.ara i^afiavpol Tepiy^udep TrdvToSev tu 
/j.4yi6os. 

‘ vi. : ^ ydp Tuv Xoyuv Kpi(ns ttuAAtJs iffn 
Tre/pis TeAei/Tarup iiVLyivin^ua, 
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Blit in Homer we are bidden to admire sncli passages as speak of Ossa and 
Pelion ; of Strife, ‘ with her head in the skies and her feet on the earth ’ ; of 
the Battle of the Gods ; of the earth-shaking Posidon ; of the cry of Ajax to 
Father Zens ‘ to slajy if slay he must, in the light! and of the yet more impress- 
ive silence of the same hero in the shaclesd Nowhere is the critic's skilful 
touch better seen tlian where he treats of Homer. In drawing, for instance, a 
comparison between the Iliad and the Odyssey, he assigns the former poem to 
the poet’s vigorous manhood when he was at the height of his inspiration, 
the latter to his mellower age. ‘ In the Odyssey Homer may he likened to a 
sinking sun, whose grandeur remains without its intensity.’ But he is careful 
to add, ‘ If I speak of old age, it is nevertheless the old age of Homer.’ “ 
Again, he has the rather happy remark that Homer ‘ has made, as far as lay 
within his power, gods of the men concerned in the Siege of Troy, and men of 
the gods.’ ^ Altogether, it is refre-shing to see how often and with 
what sympathy the latest of critics reverts to the earliest of poets. 
His admiration for noble literature has incidentally accomjilished even 
moi'e for Sappho than for Homer, though the former is but once men- 
tioned by him. In his tenth chapter, as an example of the jrroper choice and 
grouping of the most striking circumstances, he adduces, and in so doing has 
preserved for posterit}', a fragment of Sappho’s poetry. The gist of his com- 
ment on the Avouderful love-ode in question i.s that we see depicted in it not 
one passion onl}- but a concourse of the passions. His critical acumen is, more- 
over, seen in the illustrations given, iq) and down his work, nut only of sub- 
limity but of its opposite. One specific instance, in which the otfeuder is 
Aratu.s, the Alexandrian poet, is worth a moment’s notice, as it seems to shoAv 
that the writer of the treatise had at least a spark of humour in his composi- 
tion. Aratus is contrasted, to his di.sad vantage, with the great exemplar 
Homer. When pourtraying a storm and threatened shipwreck, Homer speaks 
thus ; — 

Oil .some tall vessel, from beneath the clouds 
A yiant billow, teinpe.st-mirsed, descends : 

The deck is drenched in foam ; the stormy wind 
Howls in the .«hronds ; the affrighted seamen ipuiil 
In fear, but little way frein death removed.^ 

Aratus, the author continues, tried to produce the same eftect in tlie following 
line : — 

lint one .'mall plank tlieir doom doth keep away. 

He has thus described (so runs tlie criticism) the scene in terms that are 
neat ami trivial ratlicr than terrible. ‘Further, he lias put bounds to the 
danger by saying A iihnih icaei/i nff ilouni. After all, it i/oos ward it off.’-^ 


* vlii., i\'. ^ ix. 7. 

- ix. Id : ft' Tji ’OSetrere/a TrapeiKaffat tls ‘ xv. Lord Dolby’.., translation. 

at! Karatvoafi'if top "Ofxripov ov Slxa Tjjs ’ ,\. ij ■ ttAtji' fUKpip aurh kuI yXacpvphp 

(TtpoSporriTos -Kapauipei rofityeSos. ix. 14 : yt/pas enolriaep aprl (poffipov- tri 51 vaptipiae tIp kIpSu- 
Si-nyovaat, yijoas o' o.ucos 'Oprioov. pop uirip '(uXop diS’ aTreipyti'. ovkovp direipyei. 
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Be.sides Aratiis, other minor writers, such as Timaeus and Theopompus, are 
made to furnish examples of laults which should be shunned by those who 
wish to write in the elevated manner. But the author is of too fearless a 
nature to strike only at the lesser men. He assails the great writers, such as 
Herodotus and Aeschylus, where they seem to him to offend against the 
canons of good taste. He has the courage to say that Demosthenes is too 
austere to be graceftil and witty, and that when he forces himself into 
jocularity, he does not excite laughter, but rather becomes the subject of it.^ 
And he makes bold to affirm with regard to Euripides, the idol of the 
rhetorician, that he is by nature anything but elevated, and that it is only by 
force put upon his natural disposition that he appears to rise to tragic heights.- 
In such comments as these, whether we agree with them or not, we recognise 
pieces of genuine literary criticism, and the literary critic stands revealed no 
less in the note of pleasant egotism which makes itself heard now and again 
in the course of the treatise, and in such general maxims as that the poet 
must himself see what he would have others see, — must, in fact, have his 'eye 
upon the object.’ 

Nor are such well-known topics of criticism as ccm’ectncss, the standard of 

and the comparative HU't/md, neglected by the author. Upon the question 
of correctness he shows a breadth of view which is in marked contrast with 
the opinions commonly held (and by his admirers, strange to say) in England 
for a century or more from the time of the Restoration. He is no believer in 
what is faultily faultless ; he is a supreme hehever in fervour and inspiration. 
Elevation with some flaws is, he cannot doubt, to be preferred to uniform 
correctness without elevation. The passage is a characteristic one and may 
be quoted at some little length : 

‘ I am well aware that lofty genius is far removed from flawlessness ; for invariable 
accuracy incurs the risk of pettines.s, and in the sublime, as in great fortunes, there must be 
something which is overlooked. It may be necessarily the case that low and average 
natures do remain as a rule free from failing and in greater safety because they never run a 
risk nor aim at the sublime, while great endowments prove insecure because of their very 
greatness. Further, I am not ignorant that it naturally happens that all human things are 
always better known by their worse traits, and that the memory of errors remains indelible, 
while that of excellencies quickly dies away. I have myself noted not a few errors on the 
part of Homer and other writers of the greatest distinction, and I am anything but plea.sed 
with the slips they have made. But still I do not term them wilful errors, but rather 
oversights of a random and casual kind, due to neglect and introduced with all the heed- 
lessness of genius. Consequently I do not waver in my view that excellencies higher in 
quality, even if not sustained throughout, should alwa 3 ’s on a compiaiison be voted the first 
place, because of their sheer elevation of spirit if for no other reason. Granted that 
Apollonius in his Argonautica shows himself a poet who does not trip, and that Theocritus 
in his pastorals is most happy, would yon not, for all that, choose to bo Homer rather than 

Apollonius 1 Again, in Ij'ric poetry would you prefer to be Bacchylides rather than 

Pindar i And in tragedy to be Ion of Chios rather than Sophoc'es ? What need to add 

that each one of the great authors often redeems jiU his errors bv’ a single sublime and 


^ xxxiv. 3 : iv9a gXv y^\oTos elvai ^idCerat Kai t)]v avrhs aurov 4v iroWoTs yev4(r0at 

dvre'ios, ou yeXara Kii’f? fidWoy Tj KaraytKarm. rpayiidiv wpoffTjvayKaiTfy, 

- XV. 3 : ^KiiTTa ye toi p.eya\ocpu^s &v ofiws 
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happy touch, and nn.-it important of all) that if one were to pick out and imHa together the 
blunders of ILuiier, r)cimi.->thene-. Plato, and all the le-t ‘>t the greatest writers, ihev would 
be foiiriil to beaveiv small prrt. nay an infmite-iuial frar-tion. of the triuiuph^ which 
tlio-e herot< can point to on every hand ! ’ ^ 

Again, (iiir anthov’.s answer to the often-askcil i[itestion wliether tliere is 
any trnstworthj’ test of the snbliine — any sure staiiil.-ml of taste in iiteratnre — 
soeins surprisingly rnoilerti because it is so jtennaueiitly true ; 

‘When a thing is heard repeatedly hy a man of intelligence, wdio is well ver-ed in 
literature, and its effect is not to dispose the soul to high thoughts, and it does not leave in 
the mind more food lor reflection than the wolds seem to convey, hut falls, if examined 
c.irefully tliiough and thioiigdi, into di.scsteein, it cannot rank as true siiblimitv because it 
does not outlive a fust healing. Fur that is really great which bears a repeated exaiiiination, 
and which it is difficult or rather impossible to withstaml, and the memory of which is 
strong and hard to ellace. In geueial, consider tho.se examples id' .suidimity to be fine and 
genuine which please all and alway.s. For when men of different piusuit.s, lives, ambitions, 
ages, languages, hold identical views on one and the same subject, then that consensus of 
judgment, .so to suy, wdiich results from discordant edemeuts makes our faith in the object 
of admiration strong and unassailable.’ - 

Xo modern critic could formulate more precisely, in relation to literature, tlie 
tiuod sliii£h-i\ quod iddqui' principle. 

Modern in many way.s, the author i.s in nothing more modern than in 
foreshadowing the application of tlie comparative method to the study of 
literature. It is ea.sy to scoff at literary comjiarisons, and no doubt tliere 
is often much that i.s jtuerilo and inept about them. But, as M. Brunetiere 
has pointed out, the i-idiculo comes with ill grace from tho.?e who celebrate so 
loudly the triumphs in our own day of comparative anatom v, comparative 
physiology, and comparative pliilology. In a sense science may be said 
to begin in comparison, in the effort to distinguish things that differ and 
tliereby to bring out the true nature of each and all. At the same time it is 
well to remember the necessary limitations of the comparative method where 
literature is concerned. It is utterly out of place and futile, if its object is to 
place the great writers in an order of merit, and to e.stabli.?h a .sort of literary 
hierarchy. And even where the aim is simply to bring out the distinctive 
points of contrasted authors, it should not be forgotten that the methods of the 
laboratory can never fully be applied to the analysis of the finest products of 
the human mini. lu this matter it may imt unfairly he claimed that the 
author a-.sumes a judicious attitude. The comparison, already quotCMl. of 
a passage in Homer with a passage in Aratus is distinctly happy. And so, 
ill its wav. is the comparison between Homer in the Iliad and Homer in tlie 
()dy>sey. ^ And so. again, is the ji.rssage in which he compare,?, not the same 
poet ill ditiereiit works, but two orators of diffeieiir comitrie.s, Demosthenes 
and Cicero. Speaking with due ditfideiice a> a Greek addressing a Roman, he 
veiituie.- the opinion that it is in profii.-ion that Cicero chiefly differs from 
Demosthenes. Tlie latter is like a thunderbolt or ilash of liglitning ; the 
fonner resembles a widespread conflagration which rolls on with dl-devourino- 
flames.’’ 

- x.xxiii l', J, 4. xx.wi. -J. - \ 3 
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In liis use, however limited it may be, of the comparative method the 
author has the advantage over hi.s great predecessors Plato and Aristotle, 
neither of vvlioui knew any literature except his own. It is interesting to 
observe in what general features lie agrees with, or differs from, these masters 
of literary criticism. With both he has this in common that he may often 
seem unduly verbal and philological, — may often seem to attach excessive 
importance to rhythm, to figures, and to questions of form generally. Not 
that it is so in reality. Rather, attention to such matters must be the 
backbone of criticism, and especially of early criticism. In other points the 
author resembles Plato much more nearly than he resembles Aristotle. He 
breathes the spirit of the Ion rather than of the Poetics. He is subjective 
rather than objective. He is an enthusiast rather than an analyst. He is 
better fitted to fire the young than to convince the maturely sceptical. He 
speaks rather of ‘ transport ’ or ‘ inspiration ’ than of ‘ purgation ’ or ' the 
universal.’ He was not, to tell the truth, a man of deep and penetrating 
intellect like Aristotle, but ho was nevertheless a critic of keen artistic 
sensibilities. His book does not offer the great luminous definitions contained 
in the Poetics, nor is it marked by the cool and searching scientific analysis by 
which that work is distinguished. Yet it may be that it supplies something of 
its own. -Aristotle but seldom makes us feel that there sometimes dwells in 
words a beauty which defies analysis because it is the direct expression of a 
human spirit and is charged with eraotic-n as well as controlled by reason. Our 
author’s chief aim is, on the other hand, aesthetic rather than purely scientific. 
This difference in standpoint has had at least one noteworthy indirect effect. 
Let us suppose for a moment that every particle of ancient Greek literature had 
perished with the exceiotion of the Poetics which is a fragment, or with the 
exception of the Treatise on the Sublime which is also incomplete. Li 
the latter case we should at least possess the better anthology ; we should be 
in a better position to form some conception of the supreme excellence of 
Homer, and Sappho, and other Greek jwets. And this result would be due 
to the fact that the author’s method is much less rigorous than that of 
Aristotle in the Poetics. He allows himself great liberty of quotation because 
he believes, like Mr. Matthew Arnold in our own age, that it is best to make 
free use of illustrations in order that the critic may help others, no less than 
himself, to feel cheir way in matters in which dogmatism is dangerous and 
advance must be tentative. 

His catholicity has led him still further. Aristotle, notwithstanding his 
encyclopaedic learning, knew, as has been already said, no literature beyond 
his own. Our author refers not only to Latin literature but to Hebi’ew ; and 
not the lea.st interesting feature in his treatise is that we see in it the 
conllucnce of three literatures. Among the many literary critics from Aristo- 
phanes to the Alexandrians and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and from Cicero 
to Quintilian and the author of the Dialogus dc Oratoribus, he is distinguished 
by the account he takes of three several literatures. It is not impossible 
that he had been anticiirated in this respect by the Caecilius to whom he so 
often refers, the Caecilius who is elsewhere described as ‘in faith a Jew.’ 
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But we cannot tell. All we know is that, when discoursing on noble thought 
as inspired by nobility of soul, our author writes : ‘ The legislator of the J ews, 
no ordinary man, having formed and expressed a worthy conception of the 
might of the Godhead, -writes at the very beginning of his Book of Laws, “And 
God said — what ? Let light be, and it was ; let earth be, and it was.” ’ ^ 

And here a word may fitly be said as to the connexion of sublimity, in 
the more restricted and more usual sense of the English term, with Hebrew 
influences. It has sometimes been maintained that sublimity, in this sense, 
is the peculiar possession of the Hebrew race and is unknown to the Greek 
classic writers. The contention is suggestive, but too absolute. The highest 
possible examples of sublimity, it may be urged, are to be found in such 
Hebrew writers as Ezekiel. Moderns like Milton, it may be further advanced, 
owe much of their sublimity, directly or indirectly, to Hebrew sources. But 
on the other hand we can hardly deny' the quality^, horvever rigorous may be 
our definition of it, to early Greek writers such as Homer and Aeschylus, and 
to the early phases of some of the more modern literatures. Are we, then, to 
look everywhere for Oriental influences, and not rather to seek the clue in the 
brooding wonder of primitive man wherever found ? The whole cpiestion is 
too large and vague for summary treatment. In France, for instance, an 
eminent critic has suggested that the reason why the literature of his country 
is deficient in sublimity is that the French translation of the Bible is a poor 
one and has never taken possession of the popular mind, while the English 
version is magnificent and has influenced English literary style for centuries. 
But surely the cause lies deeper than this. Wo must not forget that in 
French there is no essential difference between the vocabulary of prose and 
that of poetry. Wo cannot forget, either, Voltaire’s comment on the ‘darkness 
visible ’ of Milton and on a similar expression in Spanish : ‘ Ce n’est pas assez 
que Ton puisse excuser la licence de cos expressions, I’exactitude franqaise 
ii’admct rion qui ait besoin d’e.xcusc.’ - That is quite an intelligible attitude 
to assume, but it is one which at once puts sublimity out of the question. 
We can imagine that Aristotle might have assumed it; so completely does he 
sometimes seem to regard poetry from the logician’s ])oint of view. But such 
an attitude we should fed to be quite alien to the author of the Greek 
Treatise on tlie Sublime, and equally alien, wo may add, to the author of the 
English treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful. Burke’s admirable work is 
notable, among many other things, fur its striking quotations from the Old 
Testament and tioni Milton, anil for its insistence upon the truth that 
sublimity is closely connected with a sense of uncertainty, obscurity, infinity. 
‘ A clear idea,’ he says, ‘ is another name for a little idea,’ and then proceeds to 
quote from the Book of Job a jiassage whose amazing sublimit}' he considers 
to he principally due to the terrible uncertainty of the things described. 
Sublimit} belongs, iii tact, to the legion ot vastne.s.s anti mystei-y. In a 
pregnant sentence Aristotle declares that a gooil .style must be clear without 
being mean; lucidity i.s,from this point of view, the first essential. But when 
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subliluitv is in question, the order is reversed. First and foremost stands 
grandeur of conception, even if a certain obscurity of expression should follow 
in its train. 

It has been seen that the word suUiniiti! is, in its modern acceptation, 
too limited in scope to cover our authur's meaning. Shall we, then, do better 
to think of him as an exponent of what is sometimes called the ijrand style 1 
This term has the advantage of possessing a wider range than the other. But 
it has also disadvantages of its own. It is not free from the suggestion of 
bombast and excessive elaboration. Against such vices our author strongly 
protests, and he would have been the last to eulogise a style whose brilliance 
may seem dazzling to one generation, but whose disappearance awakens 
satisfaction rather than regret in the mind of the next. His admiration is 
reserved for something much more permanent, a classic excellence. Hi-; 
attitude is that of one who cares little whether or no the grand st^de dis- 
appears if only the great style remains. And his view of the elements of a 
great style is at once a discriminating and a lofty one. He is too sound a 
verbal critic to overlook the importance of the more technical or scholastic 
side. But he is also too broad-minded to forget that greatness of style must 
ultimately repose on a much wider basis than that afforded by technical rules. 
His double standpoint is worthy of attention because it must have been rare 
in his own time and it cannot be said to be common in ours. 

As a critic he sees that care and study are needed in the formation of a 
great style. And if proof of this fact were required, it would be necessary 
only to point to specific instances in ancient and in modern times. Writers 
like Virgil and Tennyson perhaps bear the marks of elaboration upon them, 
and it would therefore be supertiuous to refer to their known habits of work. 
But such carefulness has often characterised those authors whose seeming 
naturalness and spontaneity afford but little trace of it. Recent inquiries 
have shown what pains Burns and Keats lavished on their work. In antiquity 
there was a well-known story of the immense trouble taken by Plato in 
writing the exordium, so simple in appearance, of his Hei)vl>llc. In our own 
day the scholar who has endeavoured to make Plato an English classic is 
known to have given the greatest possible attention to the art of expression. 
The same thing might be shown to be true of writers like Cardinal Newman, 
and of more obviously seIf-cou.scious authors such as Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
Even where there is simplicity, it is usually a studied simplicity ; where there 
is ease, it is elaborate ease. 

As to our author's own style we sometimes feel, as perhaps might he 
expected from hi.s theme, that he neither pos-'esses, nor simulates the 
possession of, that business-like directness of exposition which is so effective 
when information or instruction is to be imparted, and which is so foreign to 
the atmosphere of a leisurely seclusion. Of succinct expression he has little 
to say in this treatise ; it does not belong directly to his present subject, and 
possibly he had already dealt with it elsewhere. But whether he had done 
Si I or iii.'t, we feel that he would not have desired to conceal any limitations or 
shortcomings which could fairly be alleged against him.self. His book leaves 
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upon tlie mind the agreeable impression that he tvoiild have been tpiite ready 
ti3 allow that there mig'ht well be defect,? in his ov. n style and in his treatment 
of his subject. In his .style he sometimes shows the faults of the late period 
at which he wrote, faults such as diffu-cness and poetical phraseology. 
Similarly, in his treatment of his subject, he is apt to be too minute and to 
lose himself occasionally in teclmicalities. In fact, he does not escape the 
characteristic failing of the teacher who has to deal with pupils of all grades 
of intellectual apprehension : now and then he appears to be unduly didactic 
and to verge upon tediousness. 

But these are trifling blemishe.s, and we scarcely heed them in the 
presence of his deenlv earnest piu’ixise and his breadth of view. As his fourth 
chapter shows, no one could entertain less respect than he for mere bookishness. 
Xor could any one discern more clearly how mistaken is the view of those 
who regard stylo as an end in itself or talk ghbly of ‘ art for art’s sake.’ 
Like the autht)r of the Diah.guc o,i Oratonj, he sees in literature not a 
convention, not a matter of form, but the reflexion of a national life ; a 
great stvle is evoked bv great surroundings and great events. A few extracts 
will Serve to illustrate his lofty conception of individual and of national morality, 
and his view of the relation of both to literature. ‘ It is not possible,’ be says 
in a noble outburst, ' it is not po.ssible that men with mean and servile ideas 
and liabits prevailing throughout their life should produce anything that is 
admirable and worthy of inimortality.’ ^ Again he remarks, ‘ I wonder, as no 
doubt do many otlrers, liow it happens that in our time there are men who 
have the gift of persuasion to the utmost extent and are well fitted for public 
life, and are keen and ready, and particularly rich in all the charms of 
language, yet there no longer arise really lofty and transcendent natures 
unless quite exceptionally. So great and worldwide a dearth of high 
utterance attends our age.’ The exjdanation he finds when he glances at the 
characteristic vices of the time: ‘The love <if money (a disease from which 
Wo all iiu'w sutler surelyj and the love of pleasure carry us away into bondage, 
or ratber, as one may say, drown us body and soul in the depths, tbe love of 
riclies being a malady whicli makes ineii petty and the love of pleasure one 
which rnake.s them most ignoble.’ Vast wealtli leads to such vices as 
extravagance, insolence, slmmele.ssness. The final result is that ‘ men no 
longer lift up their eyes and there is no further regard for fame, but the ruin 
of all such lives is gradually consummated, and sublimities of soul fade and 
wither away au'I ben.iine contn-mptible when men are lust in admiration of 
tlieir own mrn-tal parts and mnit to exalt that wliicli is immortal.’ - His own 
conception of man's place in tbe nniverse is a lotty one; ‘Xature lias 
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appointed us men to be no base nor ignoble animals ; but since she ushers us 
into life and into the vast universe as into some gretlt assembly, to be as it were 
spectators of her triumphs and the keenest aspirants for honour, straightway 
she implants in our souls the unconquerable love of whatever is elevated and 
more divine than tve. Wherefore not even the entire universe suffices for the 
thought and contemplation within the reach of the human mind, but our 
imaginations often pass beyond the utmost bounds of space, and if we survey our 
life on every side and observe how surely the victory rests at every point with 
that which is striking, and g'reat, and beautiful, we shall soon discern the purpose 
ol our birth.’ ^ About a man who can write thus there is the profound moral 
gravity and the lofty elocptence wliich mark a Demosthenes or a Burke. The 
ethical fervour of the author’s style calls to mind his own sa 3 'ing that ‘ sublimity 
is the echo of a great soul.’ - He is himself a man of great moral endow- 
ments ; the misfortune was that he had fallen upon evil days. The heroic age 
was in the far past, and the present was, to him, a time of spiritual 
destitution, when men loved show and comfort, and were no longer earnest in 
the iDursuit of perfection. 

Beyond and above all other motives for high effort our author places the 
hope of literary immortality. It is strange to reflect that this motive should 
have counted for so much with him and should count for so little comparatively 
with the moderns. No doubt he remembered that the spell of Homer had been 
felt for a thousand years. But to us as we look back the precariousness of such 
immortality on the merely material side seems appalling. The preservation 
of a few manuscrijDts appears almost an accident when we think of such 
loermanence as our author himself has attained. With the moderns, on the 
other hand, there is the security of the printing-press, and there is the wide 
diffusion rendered po.ssible not onh' by this but by the spread of the English 
language, by the practice of translation into various tongues, and by improved 
means of communication generally. And yet the ideal is apt to be not higher 
but lower. Immediate popularity with its rewards is sought rather than the 
approval of the best judges in all ages. As a consequence, we find many passable 
imitations of elevated style, but few sustained efforts, few real works of arc. 
The verj- language in which our author sets forth the other view strikes a 
modern ear as somewhat exaggerated and high-flown. Aim high, says he in 
effect ; match c'ourself with the great ; imagine that you are appearing before 
a tribunal of the finest writers of the past ; take heed that you do not act an 
unseemly part before the bar of the future. ‘For if a man fears at the time 
that he will not utter amuhing to outlast his own life and age, the conceptions 
of his mind must be incomplete, blind, and as it were untimely born.’ ^ When 
we remember his longing, so often exjrressed, for immortality, there is 
satisfaction in the thought that his book is still read, though probably by but 
few. Much of the literary criticism and the art criticism of his time has been 
lost or is ignored, but a niche is still, we may hope, reserved for the writer of 
the Treatise on the Sublime. No one would have recognised more readily than 
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lie that the author of a treatise on poetry or on rhetoric is not to be coinparetl 
witli a true poet or a tru^ orator. But it is no mean thing to have upheld 
luft\' ideals of artistic excellence, such ideals as need nut shrink from the 
scrutiuv of posterity. It is rather as the embodinient of a spirit, than as a 
foriii.al system of rhetoric, that the treatise has continued to hold its oivn. 
It i' nut merely a code of laws ; it is an attempt to indicate and illustrate the 
noble temper of mind in which those who aim high should write. It is 
becaU'C of the spirit in which it is conceived that the book will not reatlily 
become obsolete it-' rules are transient and will pass, its purpose is 
permanent and abides. 


W. Rhys Roberts. 



THE GEEEK TEEATISE ON THE SUBLIME. 

ITS AUTHOESHIP. 

When Francis EoborteUo at Basle, in the year 1554, issued the editio 
princeps of the Greek Treatise on the Suhlime, he attributed the work to 
‘ Dionysius Longinus.’ AtowaLov Aoyyivov pijrapo^ rrepl vyjrov^ /3i/3\iop are 
the words that are found upon his title-page. In this ascription he was 
followed by Paul Manutius, who in the next year (1555) published an edition 
at Venice. The fashion thus set by the earliest editors became universal. 
Edition followed edition in quick succession, and translations made the book 
knovm in almost every European country. But in all the editions and in all 
the translations, Longinus was assumed to be the author. It was the same 
with the foremost critics and writers of France and of England. Boileau 
was in this matter at one with the rest of the translators. His acquiescence 
in the general view was shared by Fenelon, Eollin, and Laharpe, and in 
England by Addison, Hume, Hurd, and Blair. Pope, in a well-known passage, 
speaks of the ‘ bold Longinus,’ whose ‘ own example strengthens all his laws.’ 
And even the severely scientific Gibbon refers, with a touch of sarcasm, per- 
haps, in the adjective but with no touch of scepticism in the name, to the 
‘ sublime Longinus.’ 

An ascription so firmly rooted in the tradition of two centuries was not 
easily shaken, and even now it finds, here and there, unquestioning acceptance. 
But since the first doubt was raised at the commencement of the present 
century, the tendency of critical opinion has been, with some fluctuations, 
increasingly adverse to the old view. I propose to examine the evidence 
under the two heads, A . — External, and B. — Internal; and in each case 
it will be convenient to treat first of the negative indications (i.c. arguments 
drawn from silence, from omissions, etc.), and afterwards of the positive. And 
in order to clear the ground, I may anticipate so far as to say that an endeavour 
will be made to establish, in the light of the most recent research, two main 
propositions : (1) the external evidence in favour of the historical Longinus 
is of a dubious character ; (2) the internal evidence seems to point to the 
first century rather than the third as the period during which the treatise 
was probably composed. Having said thus much, with no desire to prejudge 
the issue but merely in order to supply a guiding thread in a somewhat com- 
H.S. — VOL. XVII. p 
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plicated discussion, I will now set forth, as impartially as may be, and under 
the headings already indicated, the considerations which may be advanced on 
the one side and on the other. 

A.—EXTEENAL EVIBEXGE. 

{a) Xegatiye. It is a remarkable fact that the Treatise on the 
Sublime is not C[Uoted or mentioned by any writer of anticpiity. So complete 
is the silence with regard to it that some have conjectured that it was written 
for private circulation only. Publication, they think, was deliberately avoided 
by its author, who was influenced either by modesty or by prudential motives. 
Its epistolary form may possibly be held to give some colour to this view.^ 
At all events, the obscurity which surrounded it until it was printed was 
great, as great as its subsequent celebrity. The silence extends — and this 
brings us face to face with the problem before us — to those lists of the 
works of Longinus which we owe to Porphyry, Suidas, and others. The Be 
Sublunitatc is not by any of these authorities mentioned among the -snitings 
of Longinus, and the omission is the more striking that the treatise is no 
ordinary one. The .seriousness of the difficulty has long been recognised by 
those who have regarded Longinus as the author. But the ingenuity of 
scholars has, as usual, proved ecpial to the occasion. They suggest that the 
Trepl vyjroui formed part of ol (piXoXoyoi (or al (jyiXoXoyoi ofiiXiat, as the title 
is also given), one of the attested works of Longinus. But tvhile the possi- 
bility ofthis explanation cannot bo denied, it should be remarked that it does 
not find any very obvious support in the character of the surviving fragments 
of ol ^iXoXoyoi, nor in the character of the irep'i v-^lrov^ itself. The latter, to 
all appearance, occupies a position of its own as a polemical essay directed 
against the work of a writer who is named in its opening sentence. It may 
be added that in various passages (viii. 1, xxxix. 1, xliv, 12) of the Be Sul- 
limitate the author seems to indicate that he had written, or intended to 
write, about Xenophon, about composition (craafecri? Xoyau), and about the 
passions (ra iradrj ) ; but these subject-headings, also, fail to appear in the lists 
of the works of Longinus. 

(/d; Positive. The absence of the treatise from the accredited lists 
of Longinus' works, although it was felt to require explanation, caused no 
great uneasiness till the beginning of this century (ISOS a.d.), when the 
Italian scholar Amati made an important discovery. He found that a 
Vatican MS. (no. 28.5) of the Be SuUhuitate contained the following inscrip- 
tion ; Xiovvalov y Xoyyivov Trepl v-^lrov^. Hitherto it had been taken for 
granted (by Robortello himself, no doubt, as well as by those who followed 
him) that all the manuscripts attributed the book to ‘Dionysius Longinus’ ; 


1 Cp. G. Buchenau, Dc Scriptore Lihri ntpl ov s 6 ov P i pxi ov Kpirt- 
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it was disconcerting, therefore, to find that one of them indicated ‘ Dionysius 
or Longinus ’ as the author. But this was not all. Once curiosity had been 
aroused by Amati, another discovery followed. It was found that the same 
alternative was offered by the Paris MS. 2036, which dates from the tenth 
century and is by far the best of the existing codices of the De Suilimitate, 
if it is not their actual parent. True, the other title was also given in that 
MS. ; but the new ^Doint to be noticed was that, just after the index of the 
‘ Physical Problems of Aristotle,’ the words Aiowalov rj Aoyyivov occurred. 
They occurred also, it was found, in MS. 985 of the Bibliotheque Nationale.^ 
And last of all, it was discovered (and for this final discovery we return 
from France to Italy) that a manuscript at Florence had, as the inscription 
on its cover, avwvv^iov irepl vt^ovi;. The most surprising thing, perhaps, 
about all this new information, was that it was not obtained earlier. But 
the treatise had become so wedded to the name of Longinus that any 
hints to the contrary passed almost unheeded. Indeed, the variation in 
Codex Parisinus 2036 had been noted, a considerable time before Amati 
announced his discovery in the Vatican Library, by the German scholar 
Rostgaard; but nothing came of Rostgaard’s observation. 

But once it had been fairly opened, the question could not again be 
closed. A wide field for speculation was presented. The names of ‘Longinus’ 
and ‘Dionysius,’ without further specification, lent themselves to numerous 
conjectures. And even if, as seemed most probable, the names were to be 
understood of their two most famous bearers in the literary domain, the uncer- 
tainty became, in reality, not less but greater. For when a free choice is 
allowed between two men who stand more than a couple of centuries apart, 
we feel justified in assuming that we have before us nothing more than the 
guess of some late authority who was himself in doubt and therefore named, 
alternatively, the two most distinguished critics he could call to mind. On this 
interpretation, the title might have run, as some one has suggested, Aiowa-iov 
JAoyyivov ^ aXKov Til'd?. It might, in fact, have been compressed into a 
single word, the av a v v o v of the Codex Laurentianus. 


' During a recent visit to the Bibliothe(][ue Rationale I have had an opportunity of examining 
P. 2036 and P. 985. In P. 2036 the irepl Siiious follows the Problems of Aristotle which occupy 
the greater part of the manuscript. The Problems are prefaced by an index or table of Gontents 
(forming fol. 1, r, and r.). At the eud of the index are added the words : 

E 

+ AlONTClOT H AOrriNOT H TtOYC + 

At the beginning of the text of the treatise the heading is : 

+ AlONTClOT AOrriNOT HEPlTtOTC : + 

This title is distinguished from the other by the absence of the fj, but it is also distinguished (and 
this appears to have escaped even Vahlen’s careful scrutiny) from it by the fact that a considerable 
sp.ace separates the fust word from the second and the second from the third, while the third and 
the fourth are run together. It would almost seem as if (notwithstanding the absence of the ij) 
the reader were still offered his choice between Dionysius and Longinus. The same absence and 
presence of tbe ij, and the same separation and non-separation, are to be observed in P. 9S5, on 
f. 222 v. (beginning of the treatise) and f. 79 v. (index) respectively. 
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And here, while the question of the name or names found in the manu- 
scripts is under reviewq it may be pointed out that the traditional ascription 
of the treatise to Longinus had been felt to present a special difficulty on 
the score of nomenclature. But the difficulty, instead of encouraging a 
healthy scepticism, had led once more to a display of that ready ingenuity 
which is certainly no less characteristic of the conservative than of the inno- 
vator. The full name of Zenobia’s minister, as given by more than one 
ancient authority, was Cassius Longinus. How, then, account for ‘ Dionysius 
Longinus,’ which at best is a rather strange combination of a Greek and a Latin 
name ? The answer was ready to hand. Longinus in his youth had borne 
the Greek name of Dionysius, but later he adopted that of Cassius Longinus, 
in honour of some powerful Roman patron of that name ; let us, therefore, 
designate him Dionysius Cassius Longinus. And so he was designated, until 
the discovery of the real inscription came to remind those interested in the 
matter that this elaborate theory was not only a baseless, but a perfectly 
gratuitous fabrication. 

It has already been said that the Treatise on the Sublime is not quoted 
or mentioned by ‘any writer of antiquity.’ From that statement there is no 
occasion to recede ; but before we leave the consideration of the external 
evidence, allusion should be made to certain passages from an external source 
wliich have sometimes been supposed to show a knowledge of the book. 
The source in question is the commentator John of Sicily (Tcaarr;?? ^iKeXico- 
TY]^). The references which John of Sicily has been thought to make to the 
treatise are vague and disputable. But even if we were to assume for the 
sake of argument that they were definite and unmistakable, they would be of 
little importance ; and for this reason. The date assigned by Walz to John 
of Sicily is the thirteenth century. Now, as we have seen, the Paris MS. 
2u36 of the De SuUihiitotc is supfiosed to belong to the tenth century. 
Accordingly John ma}' have drawn any ideas he entertained with regard to 
the authorshij) of the treatise from that manuscript of it. He cannot, 
therefore, be safely regarded as in any sense an original and independent 
authority.^ 


B.— INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

(a) Negative. The Treatise on the Sublime abounds in references 
to Greek authors and in quotations from them. Catholic alike in praise and 
blame, it ranges the centuries for its illustrations of good style or of bad. 
Balds of the piehisturic days of Greece, writers of its Attic prime, erudite 


1 How precarious au_v arguments connected 
witii John of Sicily are m.ay be inferred from 
the fact that Emile Egger, who urged them in 
the first edition of his IliMutrc Oc la Critique 
chei hs Grea (pp. 531-533), silently abandons 
them in his second edition and in the Journal 


des iYucaut.-i (Jlai 1SS4). Fmther details, if 
desired, may be found in Vaucher, Etude’s 
Critiques sur le Trade du Suhliuic, pp. 57, 58, 
ti-2, d-i, and in Canna, Eella. EublimUd: lihro 
attcihudo a C'assio Lonqiuv, pp. 39, 40. 
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poets of the Alexandriaa era, rhetoricians of the Augustan age, — all figure in 
its pages. But notwithstanding the great number of its references to writings 
of an earlier date, the Treatise (or so much of it as we now possess) makes no 
mention of any rhetorician, philosopher, or other writer belonging to the second 
or to the third century A.D. Here again the supporters of the traditional view 
that Cassius Longinus was the author are confronted by a grave difficulty. 
The gap is a truly remarkable one. How comes it that no reference is made 
to the rhetorician Hermogenes, who flourished during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, and who (rather than Gaecilius) might have been made 
the pivot of a book ? How is it that Longinus, who was the centre of a wide 
circle, makes no mention of his companions in the schools or of his friends ? 
How is it, lastly and above all, that he makes no mention of his enemies, 
some of whom presumably had written books? For granted that his taste 
may have been too fastidious to find examples of excellence in the writings 
of his contemporaries or of his moi-e immediate predecessors, yet the task he 
set himself was the exemplification not only of the elevated manner but also 
of its opposite. And to go back for instances of defective style to Alex- 
andrian times or to a period earlier still, instead of attacking living offenders, 
would have, it is thought, meant magnanimity too great even for the man 
who, in the name of liberty, bade defiance to Aurelian and met bis death 
unflinchingly. 

(8) Positive. The internal evidence of a positive character is various 
in its nature and unequal in its value. It will be convenient to examine first 
that portion of it which relates to the names of persons. The evidential 
bearings of the prosopoyra'jiliia, so to say, of the treatise are considerable. 

I. Prosopographia. Under this head let us, following the example of 
the author in his book, start with Caecilius. 

(1) Caecilius. The book opens thus ; to fiev rod KeKiXiov a-vyypafifid- 
Tiov, o irepl v-yjrov^ (TweTa^aTO, dvacrK07rovp.evoi‘; rjpZv d>? olada koivj}, 
UoaTovpLie Tepevnave (^lArare, raireivoTepov e(j)dvri tI)? o\rj<; V7ro0ecrea)<;, 
K.T.X. It is clear from these words that Caecilius had composed an essay on 
the sublinre, and that our author is dissatisfied with it Now Caecilius was a 
rhetorician contemporary with Dionysius of Halicarnassus, of whom in fact he 
was a close friend.^ The question, therefore, arises whether it is probable 
that in the third century a writer would follow, so closely as our author 
appears to do, the treatment which his chosen subject had met with in the 
reign of Augustus. To such a question, as to other similar questions 
propounded in this paper, one who entertains the most serious doubts as to 
the third-century authorship will nevertheless think it fair to reply that, 
though not likely, it is not impossible. For to borrow an illustration from 


1 For some account of the life and literary of Calacte : a contribution to the history of 
activities of Caecilius, reference may be made Greek Literary Criticism ’ in the Americak 
to an article by the present writer on • Caecilius Jovexal or Philuluoy, October 1897. 
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another field, did not seventy years pass before a reply was made, by Origen, 
to the True Word of Celsus ? And on the fiery battle-ground of religious 
controversy one might expect that polemic would know no lengthy pause. A 
treatise need not, therefore, follow very closely in the train of one that suggested 
it. But on the other hand it must be admitted that this particular treatise is 
written with all the earnestness and ardour of a writer who is refuting the 
errors of a contemporary or a near predecessor. Hermogenes might have 
provoked a third-century antagonist to this display of zeal, but hardly Caecilius. 

(2) Moses. Moses is not expressly named in the Be SulVunitute, but he 
is unambiguously indicated in the well-knomi words of c. ix. : ‘ Thus it is 
also, that the Jewish lawgiver, no ordinary man, having formed and expressed 
a worthy conception of the might of the Godhead, writes at the very be- 
ginning of his Book of Laws, “ God said ” — what ? “ Let light be, and it was : 
let earth be and it was.” ’ ^ It is sometimes contended that the mention 
of Moses tells in precisely the opposite direction to the mention of Caecilius ; 
it makes the third century more likely than the first. But even if this be 
admitted (and we can hardly admit any implication that such a reference to 
Genesis is out of the question in a Graeco-Roman author of the first centuryj, 
there is still open to us the plausible suggestion that we should seek a 
connecting link in Caecilius himself. The author may possibly have had no 
direct knowledge of the Old Testament, but may have drawn this illustration 
from the tractate of Caecilius, who was ‘ in faith a Jew.’ - The fact that the 
citation is not an exact one may be held, so far, to confirm the conjecture. 

(3) Ara 'nionius. At one time the occurrence in the treatise of this name 
seemed not only to supply a definite post-Augustan inference, but also to 
create a strong presumption that Longinus was the author. For it is recorded 
of Longinus that when a young man he had travelled widely, and that at 
Alexandria he had attended the classes of the leading Neoplatonists, and 
among them of Amnionius surnamed Saccas. But Ammonius, standing by 
itself, was, as F. A. Wolf cautiously observed, not an uncommon name, and 
identification must not be too hasty ; luriher inquiry must be made before 
Ammonius Saccas, or any other Ammonius, was supposed necessarily to be 
meant. Some time after this useful word of warning and exhortation had 
been dropped, G. Roeper made an interesting discovery which he communi- 
cated in the year LSJd to the first volume of Schiieidewin and Leutseh’.s 
Fliilologas. Searching the Venice scholia to the Iliad, he found that an 
earlier Ammonius, a successor of Aristarchus at Alexandria, had written Trepl 
t6)v vtto nXavou'o? ij.erevrjve''/fxiv<i>v '0/4)jpon.“ Those words accord so 


' Lx. 9 ; TCL'Tj; h'al o rd'.' lovdaiwt' 6€(ruo6eTr!S, 
ovx o rvx'^i^ awfip, eVtiSf, ti]P rov detov Svvautu 
Kara ttjf a^lav exd'p'qir^ Ku.^4(prji'€v, €vOvs iy ry 
elcrBoXy ypd\pas Tuii' you'xv ‘cIttcf o deos’ (pvici' 
r'l ; ^yeveadu {pcc<r, Ka\ iycv€TO’ yeyeerdu yij, /cat 
iy4y€TO’^ 

~ tV ’Ioij5aro5, Suklas — A fuller iIIn- 

.'ussion of tli*j trunslate«l above will bo 

found in an aitick' by t\v: wiiter in the Cla^- 


sn AL Ef.view, Dfocinlifi' 1S97. 

^ ShHOL. A nOMFRI IL.'lX. 5-10; fpdeiTK€p- 
A u a cc F t 0 y eF T(f Tre^t tcvf Otto IIAaTftjFos p.€T- 
€V7]veyu4iCL‘V ’Ouypov rov ^ Trpo<p€p€Tai 
^pe^eF. SL'II'AS : ' A u pi u v l o s ^Ap/xm lov 

AXe^avop^vs, ’AXe^dpBpoo yvdipipos, hs Kal 5i- 
eSe^aro t^f (TxoXrjy ’ApKXrdpxov Trph roD povap- 
Xytrai Toy AvyovdTov, 
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well with the reference to Ammonius in the Be SuMiniitate (c. xiii.) that 
there can be little, if any, doubt that this is the Ammonius in question 
‘ Was Herodotus alone a devoted imitator of Homer? No, Stesichorus even 
before his time, and Archilochus, and above all Plato, who from the great 
Homeric source drew to himself innumerable tributary streams. And perhaps 
we should have found it necessary to prove this, point by point, had not 
Ammonius and his followers selected and recorded the particulars.’ ^ 

(4) Thcodorus. Theodorus is mentioned in the third chapter : ‘ A 
third, and closely allied, kind of defect in matters of passion is that which 
Theodorus used to call parcntliyrsiis.’ ^ Here the imperfect tense (sKaXei) 
may possibly imply that the writer had attended the lectures of this 
Theodorus, who can hardly be other than Theodorus of Gadara (or ‘ of 
Rhodes,’ as he preferred to be called), who taught rhetoric to the emperor 
Tiberius, and who is often quoted by Quintilian.® The way in which his 
name is introduced, without further preface or addition, seems to imply that its 
bearer was a recent, and (like Theodorus of Gadara) a well-known, authority. 

(5) Cicero. Tlie treatise contains a set comparison between Cicero and 
Demosthenes, introduced by the words ; ‘ And it is in these same respects, 
my dear Terentianus, that it seems to me (supposing always that we as 
Greeks are allowed to have an opinion upon the point) that Cicero differs 
from Demosthenes in elevated passages. For the latter is characterised by 
sublimity which is for the most part rugged, Cicero by profusion,’ etc.^ We 
are not concerned here with the substance of this comparison ; its main 
interest for us lies in tbe fact tliat it was instituted at all. With regard to 
its bearing upon the date of composition, two considerations present them- 
selves: (1) references to Cicero in the Greek rhetoricians are excessively 
rare, and it would be hard to find a parallel to this passage of the Be 
SuUlmitate in. any subsequent Greek work; (2) the passage had not only a 
parallel, but a precedent, in the lost dissertation {a-vy^/pafifiuTiov) of 
Caecilius. Plutarch is our authority for the statement that ‘ the all- 

accomplished Caecilius had the youthful temerity to publish a comparison 

between Demosthenes and Cicero.’ “ 

(6) Terentianus. About the identification of the Terentianus to whom 


^ siii. 3 : (xovos ‘HpoSoros 'Oix'qpiKcaraTos e 7 €- 

V€TO ; CTI ‘TTpOTCpoy O T€ ’ApX^^OXOSf 

TravTcov tovtccv /j-dAKTra <3 HAaTo;;', dno tov 
‘O^UTjpLKOv Kcifov vd/xaTos €15 aurhy /j-vpias oaas 
TraparpOTrds dTrox^Tevad/xeyos. Kal ftrws Tjfxiv 
diroBei^ewt' el jxt] to. iir' eidovs Kal ol Trepl 

’A/x/j-wuiou iK\e^avT€S dveypaiieav. 

“ iii. 5 : Tovrtp irapdKeiraL rplrov ri KaKias elBos 
eV TOiS TradrjTiKoTs, oirep 6 Oeodcvpos Tvapevdvpffov 
€Kd\€i. 

3 Quintilian, Inst. Or., iii. 1, 17 : TheoJoms 
Gadareus, qui se did maluit Rhodium, 4 uem 
studiose audis^c, cum in earn insulam seces- 
sisset, dicitur Tibeiiu^ Catiar, Suetonius, Ttb., 
57 : saeva ac lenta natura ne in puero tiuidem 


latuit : quam Tlieodorus Gadareus rhetoricae 
praeceptor et perspexisse primus sagaciter et 
assimilasse aptissime visus cst, subinde in 
obiurgando appellans cum TrrjAov ai(j.ari irecpvpa- 

{jLevov. 

xii. 4 : ov /car’ ^AAa 5e riva *) ravra, i/xol 
doK€i, (plArare Tepevriave, {Xeya Be, el Kal T]fxip 
e^etTai ti yivtaiTKeiv) koI o KiKepcup tov 
A7jfiO(T9€POvs eP Tols /xeyedeci irapaWdTTet. 6 
ii€P yap ep vil/ei rb irAeop d-TTordix^, 6 Be KiKepwp 

€P K.T.\. 

^ Plutarch, Dtiiiosth. 3 : 6 ireptTTos ep d'rraffi 
KaiKi\ios...epeapiev(7aTo a’vyKpiCiv rod Atju.oo'- 
depovs h*al KiKepupos e^eveyKe'ip. 
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the treatise is addressed, and whose name occurs at its commencement, as 
well as in the passage just quoted and in several others, it will be convenient 
to incpiire a little later. 

(7) n u 7 /u. a t o (, Ko\o(r(r6<;, U v 0 I a. Lastly a few miscellaneous 
names may be added to the personal names already given. The Pygmies are 
referred to in a curious passage of c. xliv. : ‘Just as, he proceeded, the cages 
(if what I hear is true) in which are kept the Pygmies, commonly called 
nani, not only prevent the growth of the creatures confined within them, but 
also lessen their original size through the bonds which hamper their bodies, 
so one may term all servitude (though it be most righteous) the cage of the 
soul and a public prison-house.’ ^ The point here is that the exhibition of 
Pygmies seems to be regarded by the author as a novelty (ei' je tovto ttlo-tov 
uKovw). This would, it appears, apply best to the period of the early Caesars ; 
afterwards the thing became more common.- But manifestly an argument of 
this nature cannot be pressed. The gaps in our information are too formidable to 
allow us to draw, without hesitation, .such inferences as the one just suggested, 
or the allied one that the author nnist have been living at a distance from the 
capital when he wrote the passage. Still more precarious are any arguments 
based on ‘ the faulty Colossus ’ (.xxxvi. 3), or on the Pythia (xiii. i). It has 
been maintained that by ‘ the faulty Colossus ’ miist be meant, not the 
Colossus of Rhodes, but that of Nero, which was renovated under Vespasian ; 
and it has been pointed out that the Pythian priestess ceased to give oracles 
under Domitian, resumed her activity under Hadrian, and became finally 
extinct under Caracalla. Pieces of evidence so indecisive as these are added 
rather in tlie hope of making the review complete than of proving any special 
point. 

II. Style and Vocabulary'. Arguments drawn from style and 
vocabulary are notoriously insecure, and to be of any value at all they must 
be based ttpon a long and minute analysis, for which there is here no space. 
I shall, therefore, pass lightly over this branch of the controversy, reserving a 
fuller statement for some future occasion. In general terms, however, it may 
here be said that the style of the l>e Sublimitatc is thought to differ substan- 
tially, especially in it.s marked eloquence, from that of the fragments of 


^ Nliv. o: * a’(T7rep ei' ’ (prjfft ‘tovto 

TTL(fTov aKovcoj TO. yX'xTTOKOixo., iv ois ol Tlvyiidioi, 
Ka\ovii€i'OL vo.voi, TpecpovTai, ov fxovov kuXuh 
T uy 4 yKEKXei(ru€ywv Tas av^'^jcreis aWa hoX (Tvva~ 
paiol 5 ia Toy Trepi/ieiueyov tois (Tiafxao'i 5e(raoy. 
ovTus aTracray SovX^iay, Kay ij ZiKaioTaTT), '<lvX 7 ]s 
yXuTTOKOuoy Ka\ KOiy'uv ay ns aTro<l>T}yaiTO Secr.ao'- 
T7]pioy. crvvapaio7 ('but Ri XwalW 'ylt'./i I'.aft tliem’) 
is a recent coiijppture ot Schnii«l, 

lii. (lSb7), p. 446. MSS. (Twapoi. 

- It may bo roniemberu*! tliat the presenoc* of 
a iiaiti (to use tlit FreiiLli torin; on the so- 
called Bavfux taiM'^try is intorpreted as an 
indication of the date of its production, but 


onl\ becaujjC the addition of the dwarf's name 
TufoVl may be taken to contemporarv 

knowledge of the event? poitrayea. ‘Souvent. 
daii? line iliseui?iou do ce genre, ce .?ont les 
moindres details ipii fournissent les nieilleures 
induction--, as M. 1 Abbe J. Laffetay remarks. 
— Much recondite infoimatioa witli regard to 
the Pygmies both in ancient and in modern 
times will be found in B. A. M'iudle’s edition 
ot Edward Tyson s ’ Philological Essay con- 
cerning the Pygmies of the Ancients,’ one of 
the volumes included in Nutt's BibJiofhtqiu de 
Coi'filmb. 
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Longinus admitted to be genuine. This is the opinion of many critics, and 
among them of Vaucher, who has edited and translated all the remains of 
Longinus with the utmost care.^ Vaucher has also brought out very clearly 
the many points of contact between the vocabulary of the author and that of 
Plato, of Plutarch, and of Philo. But in the matter of comparisons founded 
upon style and vocabulary there are, as has already been said, many uncer- 
tainties. There is the fact that critics disagree so widely in their judgments 
upon such matters. There is also the fact that an author’s manner of writing 
may, at one period of his life or w'hen he is writing upon one subject, differ 
altogether from that w^hich characterises him at another period of his life or 
when writing upon another subject.- There is, further, the danger of incom- 
plete investigation. To illustrate this last point, it may be mentioned that it 
was once urged, as evidence of late authorship, that the word dWrjyopia, 
found in the treatise, did not occur before Plutarch’s time. This often- 
repeated statement was a rash one in any case, in view of the fact that we 
possess only a few fragments of the waitings of antiquity, but it did not even 
take full account of the materials w'e actually possess. As a matter of fact, 
the word occurs twice in Cicero, by whom it was probably derived from Stoic 
sources. 

III. Gexeeal Contexts. This heading is still more vague than the 
last. But it may be useful to inquire whether the UTiter’s habits of thought 
and intellectual standpoint seem to be those of the first or of the third 
century, and with w^hich of the two he has the closer literary and spiritual 
affinities. 

His subject is elevation ({;i|ro?) of style, and this, he holds, depends 
ultimately upon elevation of character. ‘ Sublimity is the echo of a great 
soul ’ ( 1 ) 1^09 fieyaXo(f)poavvr)'i d'7rt]')(rifMa, ix. 2).® The breadth of view, here 
evinced and elsewhere prominent, is a distinctive feature of his treatise, and 
seems, as we shall see presently, to ally him rather with the Koman writers of 
the first century, than with any Greek writers whether of the first century, or 
the third. 


^ Cp. Vaucher, op. cit., p. 50 : la difference 
sensible fine fun rcmarqiic entre le bhjlc simple 
et egal des frag'/aents ele Longin, et le stylo 
anbne, 'cehement, figure clu Train nepl v^ovs, 
dont le sujet, quoi cgu’il en disc, nc pretait pas 
'phis d V eloquence que ceure des Fragnients. Cp. 
also ih. 6S-72, 383-442 Ruliuken, it is true, 
took another view, but he is not sup^porteil in 
it by his modern successor Cobet. 

- A signal instance of such variation in our 
(5wn ilay is that afforded by the style of Thomas 
Carlyle. Let it be supposed that nearly two 
millenniums had passed since he wrote, and with 
what confidence we can imagine the position 
assumed and maintained that Carlyle the Edin- 
burgh reviewer and Carlyle the philosopher 
of Chelsea could not possibly be identical. 


Treacherous always, such comparisons are 
doubly treacherous when advanced concerning 
men of marked individuality who have been 
driven, more and more, into themselves by the 
circumstances of the times in which thev live. 

3 It is convenient, as a rule, to adhere to ‘ sub- 
limity’ or ‘the sublime’ as the accepted ren- 
dering of Sipos. But the English expressions 
are apt to mislead, by reason of the existence 
of Burke’s treatise particularly. It is perhaps 
regrettable that the earliest English titles of the 
De Sullimifate (‘Of the Height of Eloquence,’ 
John Hall's Translation, 1662 ; ‘ Of the Lofti- 
ness or Elegancy of Speech,’ John Pulteney’s 
Translation, 1680) have not held their ground 
in some slightly modified form. 



ISIS THE GREEK TREATISE ON THE SUBLIME. 

But a word must first be said about tbe narrower or more scholastic side 
of the treatise. This offers more obvious — we must again make every 
allowance for possible defects in our information — points of contact with the 
Greek and Roman rhetoricians of the first century than with those of the 
third. In his rhetorical terminology, and it may be added in his literary 
judgments, the author is distinctly at variance with the views implied in the 
surviving fragments of Longinus, whereas on a similar book by Caecilius our 
treatise is in a certain sense based and it would seem to follow that essay more 
closely than its combative tone might on a first reading suggest.’^ 

Between the Be SuMhnitute and Quintilian, again, the points of resem- 
blance, esjjecially' where the rhetorical figures are concerned, are many and 
unmistakable.- So remarkable, indeed, are they that some have thought that 
both the author and Quintilian must be drawing on Caecilius.® But the 
whole question of the exact relationship between Caecilius, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Quintilian, and the Be Svlilimito.te, though highly interesting, 
seems with our present data hopelessly insoluble.’^ The important point at 
present to be observed is that there is a close affinity in these cases, and also 
in that of the Biulogus de Oratorilv.s to which reference will be made 
immediately. 

But besides its decided Roman affinities, the treatise sends out its roots 
in other directions also. That it has points of contact with the Jews has 
already appeared. But here direct reference may be made to pas.sages in two 
first-century Graeco- Jewish writers, Josephus and Philo. The passage of 
Josephus {Antiqq: Bui., ad. init.) is: j/St? roivvv too? hTev^ofievov<i rof? 

TrapaKaXS} tj]v <yv<tipr}v dem Trpo<Tavi')(€i,v, Koi SoKipcd^eiv r6vrjp.eT€pov 
vofioOiTrjv, el rtjv re (pvaiv avTov KaTevogae Kal rf} Bvvup.et 7rpe7rovcra<; 

del ra? irpa^eiii dvedpKev. That of Philo {Be Elrietate, 198 ; vol. ii., p. 208, in 
Cohn and Wendland’s edition, 1896-97) is ; eyco S’ ov reOavpiaKa, el Trerpoprj- 
fievo<; Kal puyd'i o^Xo?, ed&v Kal vopLcov tS)v ottwctovv elariy p,ev<i}V dKXerj<; 
SofiXov, dw’ avTchv eri, aiTapyuveov vizaKoveiv cof dv SeaTvorav i) Tvpdvvcov 
€Kp,add)v, KaTaKeKovSvXiapLevo^ ttjv Kal peya Kal veaviKov (ppopppa 

Xa^elp prj Svpdpepo<s Tnarevei rot? dira^ TrapaSoffelcn Kal top povp ed(ja<i 
dyvppaaTOP dSiepevpijrots Kal dpe^erdaTOL'i uvvaLpea-eai re Kal apppcreai 
^pprai. If these two passages be compared, the first with Be Siibl. ix. 9, and 
the second with Be Sull. xliv. 3, 4, the close parallelism will assuredly cause 
surprise. But of course such parallelisms do not furnish mathematical 
demonstration of a first-century authorship ; on the contrary, they would be 
consistent with the claims of the historical Longinus. The same may be said 
of any resemblances between the treatise and the writings of Plutarch, 
resemblances which often have their origin in a common admiration of Plato. 


^ Cp. Yaiicher pp. 73 s^qq., and Canna pp. 
23-26, for Longinus ; for Caecilius, cp. Ameki- 
CAX Joup.xAL OF Phicology (as cited above), 
and the dissertations by Martens and Coblentz 
named in the note at the end of this article. 

^ Vaueher 45 n., 85, 201 ; Canna, 21, 22. 


® Coblentz 54, 58, 59. 

■* The more we investigate, the more certain 
we are as to the existence, and the less certain as 
to the particular origin , of a vast floating mass 
of literary criticism contained in the rhetorical 
writings of the first century. 
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Traces of Stoicism, also, or of Alexandrian influences, are in themselves little 
to go upon ; nor yet can we safely build an argument upon the analogies 
dravTi from the realm of art with which the treatise illustrates and enforces 
its literary precepts, though we are at liberty to point out that such analogies 
are very frequently employed by writers of the first century.^ 

More is perhaps to be expected from an examination of those speculations 
with regard to the causes of the decline of eloquence which are found in 
c. xliv. of the treatise. Here are some extracts from the chapter : ‘ It remains, 
however (as I will not hesitate to add, in recognition of your desire for learning), 
to clear up, my dear Terentianus, a question which a philosopher recently 
started in conversation with me. I wonder,” he said, “ as no doubt do many 
others, how it happens that in our time there are men who have the gift of 
persuasion to the utmost extent, and are well fitted for public life, and are 
keen and ready, and particularly' rich in all the charms of language, y’et there 
no longer arise really lofty and transcendent natures unless quite exceptionally. 
So great and world-wide a dearth of high utterance attends our age. Can it 
be, he continued, that we are to accept the trite explanation {^L<nevriov 
eKelvtp T(p dpvXovfihm) that democracy is the kind nursing-mother of genius, 
and that literary skill may he said to share its rise and fall with democracy 
and democracy alone ? For freedom, they say, has power to feed the imagina- 
tions of the lofty-minded and inspire hope, and therewith there spreads the 
eagerness of mutual rivalry and the emulous pursuit of the foremost place 
. . . . One may term all servitude, though it he most righteous (kup p 
Si/cacoTUTT]), the cage of the soul and a public prison-house.” I answered him 
thus: “It is easy', my good sir, and characteristic of human nature, to find 
fault with the age in which one lives. But consider whether it is not the 
world’s peace (y t;;? olKovpevT}^ elptjvt]) that ruins gi’eat natures, but far rather 
this war illimitable w'hich holds our desires in its grasp, aye, and further still 
those passions which occupy as with troops our present age and utterly harry 
and plunder it. For the love of money (a disease from which w’e all now' 
suffer sorely', wpo? rjv avravTe'i dTrXpa’TW} ijSi] voaovpev) and the love of 
pleasure make us their thralls, or rather, as one may say, plunge the ship of 
our liv'es in the depths with its human crew, the love of riches being a malady' 
which makes men petty, and the love of pleasure one which makes them most 

ignoble The same is true w'here the entire life of each of us is ordered 

by bribes, and huntings after the death of others, and the lay'ing of ambushes 
for legacies (Se/caa-pol /cal dWorpccov dppai davarcov /cal iveSpai hiadp/cav), 
w'hile gain from any and every source w'e purchase — each one of us — at the price 
of life itself, being the .slaves of pleasure. Can it be that, in an age which is 
ravaged by plagues so dire, we think that there is still left an unbiassed and 
incorruptible judge of works that are great and likely to reach posterity, or is 
it not rather the case that all are influenced in their decisions by the passion 


^ For these analogies reference may be made Brzoska’s dissertation De Canone Decern Ora- 
to E. Bertrand, Dc Fictura et Sculptimt apiid to-nim Atticorum Quaestiones. 

Feteres Dhetores, and to the appendix to 
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for gain ? Nay, it is perhaps better for such as we are to be ruled than to be 
free (aWa TotovToi<;, oloi irep eapev cifieivov ap-^^eadai p 

iXev6ipoi<; elvai), since our appetites, if let loose in a body upon our neighbours 
like beasts from a cage, would overwhelm the world with calamity” ’ (xliv. 1, 
2 , 5 , 6 , 9 , 10 ). 

The drift of these passages is plain. The decline of elocpieuce may be 
traced to the decay of liberty, or it may be traced to the spread of wealth 
and luxury. The lament of liberty seems to be uttered with some timidity, 
and to be placed in another’s mouth. It seems to be implied more than once 
that the servitude may be a just servitude. But the main point is that the 
lament should be made at all. Nothing of the kind, I think, is found in 
similar ttuitings subsecpient to the first century — in Lucian, or Aristeides, or 
Maximus of Ttwe. In the first century, on the other hand, the topic was a 
commonplace {eKelvo to BpvXovpevov) of Roman literature, and as such 
doubtless it is reflected in our treatise.^ 

Much the same may be said of the reference to the evil influence of 
riches. With ''HAH voaovpev in the passage translated above Cobet aptly 
compares Livy’s “ NL’PER divitiae avaritiam et abundantes voluptates 
desiderium per luxum atque libiclinem pereundi perdendique omnia invexere.” 
And Cobet further asks how Longinus could liave so written of bis contem- 
poraries as the author does in the words which follow those just quoted : 
‘num Longinus aut Graeci aut Syri accipiebant irecuniam ob rem iudicandam 
aut mortibus alienis inhiabant aut inalis artibus heredipetarum utebantur ? 
Romana haec sunt vitia et flagitia.’- 


CONCLUSION. 

We take it, then, that in the Treatise we hear the voice of a dying 
liberty, not of a liberty long since dead. We seem to catch the accents of a 
Tacitus. Those Avords airaaav BovXetav, kuv y BiKaioTart] recall the bitter 
sarcasm of the A/inah (vi. S) : tibi summum rerum indicium di dedere; nobis 
obsecprii gloria relicta est. The phrase 7 ) r/j? otKovpivr]^ elpyvr) reminds us 
of the LioJogvs ^xxxviii); postquam longa temporum cpiies et continuum 
populi otiurn et adsidua senatns tranquillitas et maxima princqjis discipliua 
ipsam quoque elo(pientiam sicut omnia depacaverat." 

The parallelism, seen not in the point just mentioned only but in many 
others, between the Dinhigns and the Hr Sidilimifute, might rvell form the 
subject of a .separate paper. The opening sentence of the Diahgvs breathes 


^ for various 1 'cfeieni.i;' lo tlie iltgenLiacy 
and iti oauoe.s, see Seneca, Ep. lit; Plmy, 
Hi^t. Xat. sir. 1 ; Plin. iun. Ep. viii. II ; 
Tac. Dull, dc Ofit. X-vix. xxxvi, xxxvii. ; Yell. 
Paterc. Iliit. Fu.mi. I. 17 : Petionins, Satyr. 
Ixxxviii. ; Quiutil. lust. Oral. ii. 10. 3 etc. 
Quintilian fui tlnr vrote a Sii>aratc ticatise, now 


lust, oil the decay in prose composition, De 
Cuusis Currupluc Eloyiu iit iae : cp. A. Reuter, 
Dr 'Juintiluhii lihro qai fad Dc Causis Cur- 
.■iiptuc Eloqiuiitiae, Vratislaviae, 1S87. 

“ Mflmivstjiu. A, S., vii. 421. 

^ Cunipaic al.su cc. xxxvi., xxxvii., ibid. 
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the very tone and spirit of the Treatise on the Sublime : Saepe ex me 
requiris, Inste Fabi, cur, cum priora saecula tot eminentium oratorum ingeniis 
gloriaque floruerint, nostra potissimum aetas deserta et laude eloquentiae 
orbata vix nomen ipsum oratoris retineat; neque enim ita appellamus nisi 
antiques, horum autem temporum di.serti causidici et advocati et patroni et 
quidvis potius quam oratores vocantur. Both inquirers — both the Roman 
and the Greek — agree in the answer they would give to this question ; they 
hold that the literary decline is due to deep-seated moral causes. It is this 
elevation of view that raises their w'orks so far above the standpoint of the 
ordinary handbooks of rhetoric. 

Among minor and more accidental points of resemblance may be 
reckoned the fact that both books have been preserved in a more or less 
fragmentary form, and that both alike laj' for centuries in complete obscurity 
without a hint, from any quarter, of their existence. Possibly both were 
intended for private (perhaps for secret) circulation rather than for publication 
in the ordinary way. Around hoth, again, an extensive controversy with 
regard to authorship has arisen, but with marked differences in its circum- 
stances and its results. The manuscript ascription of the Dialogus to Tacitus 
is definite and unimpeachable. The book was, therefore, naturally included 
in the editio princeps of Tacitus’ then known works, that issued by Yendelin 
de Spira at Venice in 1470. The gveat attack upon its authenticity was 
made by Justus Lipsius a century later, an attack resting principally (like 
those which have followed it) upon grounds of style. But although scepticism 
began much earlier in the case of the Dialogus than in that of the De 
Sublimitate, the Tacitean ascription has fared better than the Longinian. 
For while a few critics still suspend their judgment, the majority (and among 
them its latest editors in America and England, Gudeman and Peterson) 
hold that the Dialogue is an early work of Tacitus. With the De SuUimitatc 
it is, as we have seen, otherwise. The claims of Longinus are upheld by few. 
And although the evidence is not absolutely conclusive, we must, I think, 
perforce admit that the balance inclines strongly in favour of the first century 
and against the third. The equivocal testimony of the MSS. ; the absence 
of direct references in ancient authors ; the names included in the treatise or 
absent from it ; its affinities in style, in thought, and in general standpoint ; 
such considerations, w'hen taken singly, cause hesitation, and when taken 
together raise the gxavest doubts as to the truth of the traditional view. 

The alternative — the highly probable alternative — is to regard the first 
century as the period of composition and an unknown author as the writer. 
An ‘ unknown author,’ because the various attempts at identification have 
failed to carry conviction ; they still remain conjectures, nothing more. As 
far as I am aware, no other Longinus than the Longinus of history has been 
put forward at any tirre as a possible author of the treatise. But it is 
different with Dionysius, the optional name given in the manuscript inscrip- 
tion. This name has led to a plentiful crop of guesses : Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Aelius Dionysius of Hahcarnassus, Dionysius Atticus of Pergamus, 
Dionysius of Miletus. But the claims advanced on behalf of these writers 
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are advanced either without evidence or in the face of evidence. It is the 
same if the conjectures take a wider range. W. Christ suggests the name of 
Thcon, who vn'ote a treatise irepl a-vvrd^eeo^ \6yov} But this is avowedly 
pure guesswork. Vaucher’s advocacy of Plutarch, on the other hand, is 
supported by much argument and a considerable array of facts. But the 
theory is surrounded by so many difficulties of its own that it is now 
practically abandoned.- On the whole, it seems best frankly to confess our 
ignorance, and while recognising the probability of a first-century authorship 
to think of the author himself as avctor igxotvs. We had best inscribe 
the work ivNWNYMOY, thus following the reading of the Florence manu- 
script. This may seem an inconclusive conclusion, but it is the only one at 
present within our reach. 

But while it is good science to refuse to hazard any conjecture which our 
information does not warrant, it is good science also to decline to follow some 
critics in abandoning all hope of ever seeing a solution of this knotty problem. 
Let us rather recognise that we are confronted with one of those stimulating 
and fruitful uncertainties which classical research so often presents to its 
votaries, — uncertainties which are stimulating because there is some possibility 
of removing them, and fruitful because in any case they lead to the more 
thorough investigation of the obscurer by-ways of history and literature. 
Two directions from which light might possibly come in the present case may 
here be mentioned. 

Q j Best of all would be the discovery of a fresh MS. of the Pc Suhlirnitate, 
free from the lacunae which at present disfigure the treatise. It is well-knovtm 
that the gap.s amount to something like one-third of the whole work, the 
approximate extent of the loss being ascertainable from the leaves missing in 
P. 203G. In these lost parts there may have been references which would 
help to fix more nearly the date of the book. An ounce of definite fact of 
this kind inspires more confidence than a ton of loose speculation upon 
supposed variations of style. It is men like Amati and Eoeper that have 
really advanced matters, and this because they have kept their eyes open to 
hard facts within and without the treatise, and have recognised that even the 
most trivial fact may become luminous and instructive when duly correlated 
with others. Very welcome, in particular, would be the discovery of any such 
correspondence between the treatise and some other writing as one between 
the Pialogus cle Oratoribus and Pliny’s Epistles which was first noticed by 
A. G. Lange. In c. ix. of the Dialogiis occur the words : adicc quod poetis .... 
m nem&ra ct lucos, id cst in solitudinem, secedendum est (cp. ibid. c. xii. ad init.). 
Lange pointed out that Pliny (Ep. ix. 10), addressing Tacitus and referring to 


^ tv. Christ, Gesch. d. jrr. Litt. (second edi- 
tion, 1890), p. 630. 

- For Plutarch reference may he made to 
Vaucher 93-119 ; C.inna 15, 16 ; Winkler 19 ; 
Brigh. 37. For Dionys. of Halic.. see t'ancher 
44, 45, 50, 54, 90 ; Canna 11. Ad. Dionys. of 
Hulk.. Vaucher 91 ; Egger, Laiijini quuc mper- 


sunt, Ivi. Dionys. Alt. of Ptrej. Vaucher 46, 
90 ; Canna 12-14 ; Pess. 292 ; Blass, Gricch. 
Bereds.. 15S. Dionys. of ililetus, Vaucher 91 ; 
Pess. 292. [Full titles of the books here in- 
dicated by the authors’ names will, where not 
already given, be found in the bibliographical 
note at the end of this article.] 
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the pursuit of poetry, says jpoemata .... tu inter nenora et lucos commodissime 
jperfici ]}utas. This, though it may not be proof positive, is at the least a 
remarkable resemblance, and one cannot wonder that much is made of it by 
the supporters of the view that Tacitus wrote the Dialogiis. Our own 
problem furnishes, as we have seen, some similar correspondences, but we 
could wish for something more precise and definite than we at present have. 
The missing portions of the treatise, should they be discovered, might possibly 
supply our want. And in view of some pleasant recent surprises, who shall 
venture to say that such a discovery is an impossibility ? 

(2) The second possible side-light is the identification of the Terentianus 
to whom the treatise is addressed.^ This question deserves, perhaps, a fuller 
consideration than it has hitherto received. 

Let us first collect the particulars as to Terentianus which are provided, 
directly or indirectly, by the treatise itself. At its commencement he is 
addressed as YloaTovfjiie Hepevriave <f>o\TaT€, though there is here in the best 
MS. a different reading, to which we must return presently. The other forms 
of address have been classified as follows in the interesting Swedish edition 
by Elias Janzon (Upsaliae, 1894), where the references are to the pages of 
lahn-Vahlen’s text : Tepevriave cpiXTare (44, 7 ; 66, 7), (jiiXTare Tepevriavi 
(24, 20), TepevTiave gSicrTe (3, 1 ; 7, 17), & veavia (27, 20 : altered by the 
editors to w Tepevriavi, against the best manuscript authority, and against 
the usage of the author, who elsewhere couples some endearing epithet with 
the name Tepevriavi), & <f)iXo<i (9, 16), & eraipe (41, 2), haipe (2, 11 ; 14, 12 ; 
16, 4), Kpdriare (59, 12), iptXrare (2, 14; 9, 22; 25, 25; 33, 22). It is clear 
from these expressions that a close friendship existed between the two men. 
By the form of allocution & veavia, and by such expressions as eveKa 
'X_pr](Tropia6eia<; in xliv. 1 (cp. the didactic tone of rov piadeiv and ottcb? 

p <roi 'yvaipipiov in ix. 10 and 15, as well as the words dveyi'w/cw? rd iv rf) 
HoXireia rbv rinrov ovk uyvoei^ in xiii.), it may or may not be implied that 
the two friends stood, or had stood, to one another in the relation of master 
to pupil ; probably it is. Certainly they had examined the work of Caecilius 
together (i. 1), while if we follow the reading of one MS. {wpicrdfieOov viii. 1) 
they had been even more closely associated in the study of Xenophon. It is, 
moreover, implied in the treatise that Terentianus was a cultured Roman with 
some experience of public life (xii. 4 ; i. 2, 3, 4). The author seems to wish 
it to be understood that his book consists of jottings only {viropivrjpiaria-aa-Oai 
i. 2, vTTOfivrjp.aro'i xxxvi. 4), and that it is designed specially, if not exclusively, 
for the delectation of Terentianus (i. 2). 

The particulars thus collected are interesting, but they cannot be said to 


1 In continuation of a parallelism already 
mentioned, it may be noted that tlie Fabius 
lustus to wbom the Dialorjiis Is addressed was 
probably Pliny the Younger’s friend. Consul 
Suffectus in 102 a.d. The person addressed is, 
therefore, in the one case as well as in the 
other, a factor in the determination of the date. 


— Again, a question arises in both cases as to 
the precise signification of iiivenU or veavias. 
Tacitus (or whoever the author was) speaks of 
himself as ‘ iuvenis admodum ’ at the time of 
the Dialogue. In the De Suhlimilate, on the 
other hand, it is Terentianus that is addressed 
in the words £ veavia. 
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be precise. If we chose to designate the author as the AVCTOR AD 
TEREXTIAXVil, that designation would not at present mean anything more 
than AVCTOR ixcertvs or avctor igxotvs. Probably we need fresh 
material from within or from without the treatise before we can hope for an 
actual identification. But meanwhile we must make the most of every 
fragment of evidence we possess. And from this point of view it cannot be 
considered satisfactory that so little attention should have been paid to the 
reading of P. 2036 at the beginning of the treatise. P. gives ^Xtopevriave, 
for which the editors, following Mauritius, have with one accord substituted 
Tepevriave, in order to bring the address into line with those found elsewhere 
in the treatise. Probably this change is right as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough to account for what, if unexplained, must seem a strange 
aberration in so excellent a manuscript as P.^ I should like to suggest, though 
tentati\’ely and with all reserve, a possible explanation. It is that, in its 
original form, the address ran thus : IIocrToii/tie XI av p e Tepevriave cfyLXrare. 
At a comparatively early stage of the manuscript transmission doubt may 
have arisen as to Xlavpe, it may have been changed into and finally a 

‘ conflation ’ of <E)Xwpe and Tepevriave may Imve yielded ^Xwpevriave} 
Xlavpe might well be doubted on grounds of; (1) rarity, (2) order, (3) 
superfluity. I will take the points one by one. (1) Rarity. ‘ Maurus,’ as a 
personal name or affix, is not common in Latin, and still less common in 
Greek, where its transliterated form may have been none the more pleasing 
because of its close resemblance to Mwpo?. But the form itself is, of course, 
well attested both in manuscripts and in inscriptions such as this : — 

AM 

MDOSV 

TtdZH 

bS 

Xlavpot Xlrj^wrpov. 

(Kaibel, Inscrr. Gr. Sic. ct It., 2412, 31.) 

(2) Order. The inversion in the order of Tepevriave and Xlavpe may have 
caused difficulty to a copyist. But this inversion is not uncommon, in writers 
of the imperial period at any rate. Incidentally an instance (‘ luste Fabi ’) 
has already been quoted from the Rialogus, and ‘ Afro Domitio ’ may be 
added from c. xiii. of the .same book. In Greek we find instances as early as 
Dionys. Halic. (e.g. Jidppmv Tepei/riov = Terentius Varro, Antiqq. Rom., i. 14). 
The usage is rarer when the praenoraen, as well as the nornen and cognomen, 
is used )the full array of the ‘ tria iiomina ’ is itself rare) ; but I do not think 


^ The exaet reading of P. ix (pXapevTiavh. 'served in the Cambridge University Library, 
There is, as I can testiiy troin |ier>onal iuspec- gives (pKwp^vnavl, wirli repeyriai/h in the 
tioii of the MS., no doubt about the prosenee of margin, 

the (lot. ‘ pUHCto iKdt.ituiu lit auspectiiui,’ ■ ^Xopevrtave is found in other MSS. 
us the editor-i say. — The C'^dex Kliensi^, pre- 
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it is unexampled in the Latin of this period. Here, I take it, considerations 
of rhythm or euphony (to which our author pays great attention) would 
suggest the order Postiimms Maurvs Tcrentianus, the same explanation 
probably holding good in the case of the Tacitean Afro Doniitio already 
quoted. (3) Siiperfluitij, A long-suffering scribe would be prone to think 
that one of these names might easily be spared, and he may therefore have 
dropped the MaOpe altogether as some of the MSS. have done, or preserved 
only a scanty vestige of it in ^Xapevriave. But I would ‘ suggest,’ as the 
lawyers say, that our author of set purpose gave the name in full at the 
commencement of his treatise, and there only; he wished to be specially 
formal and honorific at the beginning. His first sentence, even as it stands, 
is of an astonishing amplitude, and he would probably have regarded an 
additional word as an advantage rather than the contrary. Whatever the 
name may be which has disappeared, — whether it be Mafipe, or ff>Xa)pe, or 
^Xmprivi, or ^XapevTive, or <I>X. = (ff>XdjS£e or ^Xdovie ), — I feel confident 
that some name has been lost, and that this is the key to the reading of the 
best MSS. For it must be remembered that they show no variation when 
Tepez/Tiai'e occurs, as it does occur five several times, in other passages of the 
treatise. 

I will now go a step further, though still with the same diffidence, and 
suggest that the person actually addressed was Terentianus Mainus, the 
writer on prosody. I must begin by admitting frankly that we have, as far 
as I know, no evidence to show that this writer’s full designation was 
Postmnius Terentianus Mauins. Consequently we can do no more than point 
out («) that his name may, in the scanty notices we have of him, have come 
down to us in the abbreviated form in which authors are constantly 
mentioned, ‘ Terentianus ’ simply being the usual designation in his own case ; 
and (5) that the combination does not seem an impossible one in itself. 
Wilmanns gives an inscription of late date {hiscriiMones Africac Latinac, 
9016) which not only unites the names Postumius Maurus, but is followed by 
a blank space, one large enough (we may add, on our own account) to 
accommodate such a word as Terentianus, if we might for a moment assume 
that it liad originally stood there. 

If we were in a position (as we certainly at present are not) to establish 
this identification, the result would perhaps, after all, be interesting rather 
than important. We should hardly be able to fix the uncertain date of the 
De Suhlimitate by means of the uncertain date of Terentianus Maurus. But 
though the date of Terentianus Maurus remains uncertain, yet the teirdency 
of recent critical opinion has been to assign a much earlier floruit to him (as 
to Petronius Arbiter, whom he quotes) than the third century of our era. 
Teuffel (Cksch. d. Eum. Litt? ii. 945) thinks that he lived about the close of 
the second century ; A. Werth (‘ De Terentiani Sermone et Aetate,’ in 
Fleckheisen’s Jalirlucher fur Classische Philologie, 1896) suggests that he was 
born in the reign of Hadrian (117 — 138 A.D.). It is not, horvever, impossible 
that he was writing as an old man in the reign of Hadrian or shortly after it, 
and that his youth fell well within the first century. I desire definitely to 
H.S.— VOL. XVII. Q 
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revive this view, which (we shall see presently) is not altogether a 
new one.^ 

But if we waive the question of the date, Terentianus’ genial elderly 
disquisitions (couched in various verse) Dc Litteris Syllalis Metris might well 
have come from a pupil of the author of the Be SuliUmitate, who, it will he 
remembered, is not averse from discussing the minutiae of style, and who 
inculcates the use of homely phrase upon occasion. Terentianus seems, too, to 
hint that in his earlier days he also had essayed the grand, or elevated, style : — 

Sic nostrum senium quoque, 
quia iam dicere GRANDIA 
maturuin ingenium negat, 
nec spirant animas fibrae, 
angustam studii viam 
et callein tenuem terit, 
tantum ne male desidi 
suescant ora silentio. 
rpiid sit littera, quid duae, 
iunctae quid sibi syllabae, 
dumos inter et aspera 
scruposis sequimur vadis. 
fronte exile negotiiun 
et dignum pueris putes ; 
adgressis labor arduus 
nec tractabile pondus est. 
at mens tenditur acrius, 
ne conteiita sit obviis, 
rimautemve recondita 
subtiles fugiant notae, 
neu discretio falsa sit 
reruin tarn gracili modo. 
instat callida cautio, 
ne sermo ambiguum sonet, 
ne piiscum nimis aut leve, 
vocnm ne series hiet, 
neu coinpago fragosa sit, 
vel sit quod male luceat ; 
dinn certo gradimur pede, 
ipsi ne trepident pedes, 
par examinis aestus est, 
ceu .SUBLIMIA disseras ; 


* It is iloutiful whether snffieient attention 
has been paid to the line. ‘ dulcia .Septimius ipii 
soripsit opu'cula nupcr' [r. 1S91;. The points 
to be remembered are (,1; that Terentianus was. 


as ap[>ears in his Preface, an old man when he 
wrote the line, and (2; that Septimius Serenus 
is reckoned, by so byh an authority as tV. S. 
leuOel, among the poets of Hadrian’s time. 
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par est iudicii mora ; 
pompae gloria vilis est. 

Praefatio, 51-84.1 

Tlie man who wrote these lines had surely a fine ideal of the dignity of 
the grammarian’s life; and in a different way the epilogue (1282 — 1299) to 
liis second section, that Jjc Siillabis, is even more moving and even more 
instinct with the spirit of the ‘ Grammarian’s Funeral’ : — 

Forsitan hunc aliquis verbosum dicere librum 
non dubitet ; forsan multo praestantior alter 
pauca reperta putet, cum plum invenerit ipse ; 
deses et impatiens nimis haec obscura putabit : 
pro captu lectoris habent sua fata libelli. 
sed me iudicii non paenitet : haec bene vobis 
commisi, quibus est amor et prudentia iu.vta, 
et labor in studiis semper celebratus inhaeret : 

VOS sequar, in vestro satis est examine cautum. 
haec ego cum scripsi, bis quinis mensibus aeger 
pendebam ambiguum trutina sub iudice corpus, 
alternum nutans et neutro poudere sidens : 
nam neque mors avide nigros pandebat hiatus, 
nec vitam forti retinebant stamine Parcae. 
sic varies tarn longa dies renovaudo dolores 
duxit ad hoc tempus semper sine fine minando, 
cum potui tamen, obrepens incepta peregi, 
quo vitae dubius vel sic vixisse viderer. 

Be Syll, 1282-1299. 

One question may be asked and answered before we leave Terentianus’ 
grammatical discussions in verse. Did he know Greek, as the Terentianus of 
the Be Siihlimitate must have done ? The answer is in the affirmative. He 
quotes the Greek technical terms proper to his subject, and he adduces Greek 
examples ; and though lie does not claim an extensive knowledge of Greek 
literature, he nevertheless feels the debt due to Greece (‘ artium parens et 
altrix Graeca diligentia est,’ 342), especially the debt which the schoolboy 
owes (‘ Graecus pueros ut docet insonans magister,’ 253). — Just one more 
question, the answer to which we shall hardly hope to find in these gram- 
matical treatises. Had Terentianus Maurus any part in public life, such as 
the Terentianus Maurus of the Be SuNimitate seems to be taking at the time 
when he is addressed, a time which may of course be considerably later than 
the period of his instruction (if instruction he had) at the hands of the author ? 
It has sometimes been suggested, by those who advocate an early date for 


^ It need hardly be pointed out that suhlitnia ra uil/rjXoTcpa, ra uirept^un, ra /xeyedpj to fifyaKa, 
.aid graadia are the obvious Latin equivalents k.t.a. 
of such expressions in the Treatise as ri Sijn], 

Q 2 
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Terentianiis Maurus, that he is to be ideutified with Terentianus, the governor 
of Syene in Egyj^t, mentioned by Martial in one of his Epigrams (I. Ixxxvi, G, 
7 ; tarn longe est mihi quam Terentianus, j Qui nunc Xiliacain regit Syenen. 
Date, 85-86 A.D. : L. Eriedlaender). With the view that Terentianus wrote 
his Be Littcris as an old man in the reign of Hadrian, and with the view that 
he is no other than the Terentianus of the Be SuUimitate such an identifica- 
tion would agree admirably, but I am bound to confess that there seems to be 
no jDositive evidence in support of it and that it postulates an earlier date for 
Terentianus Maurus than would readily be conceded by Teuftel-Schwabe. 
But I feel free to point out that the suggestion has been made, and made 
without any thought of the Terentianus of the Be Si’Uiridtate. Perhaps it is 
just worth mention that Wilnianns, in the collection already named, has the 
following mutilated inscription (8102) ; — 

MARTIALIS 

E MAVRO RO 

E SVO FECIT 

No argument can be based on an unintelligible fragment of unknown date, 
one also which, it should in candour be added, was differently read by an 
earlier authority (Vincent in Revv.e Afncainc, xxi. 818). But if the reading 
is correct (and the authority of the Corpus Inscriptionim Latino/mm is not 
lightly to be set aside;, we do at least find the names of a Martiahs and a 
Maurus brought into some sort of connexion. For the sake of completeness, 
I will just atld, as the names Terentianus and Maurus are both somewhat 
uncommon, that the latter is found in a two-line epigram (Anth. Pal. xi. 204) 
attributed to Palladas, which begins with the words ‘PrjTopa '}>lavpov iScou. 
Flavius Terentiunus occur.s in hiscrr. Afr. Led. 8412 and 8932, in both of 
which inscriptions the man in question is described as ‘praeses Mauretaniae 
Sitifensis ’ ; the date may be given as 318-319 A.D. The inscriptions, like 
the epigram, arc late ; but as already said, they are added here simply for the 
sake of completeness. 

Whether or no the Terentianus of the Be SuUimitate has any direct 
connexion with any Terentianus Maurus and with Africa, we shall do well, I 
think, to recognise that the writer of the Treatise has many points of contact 
with Alexandria. In some respects the Nile (to which he refers with admira- 
tion) seems to be nearer to him than Rome itself. He sometimes Avrites as 
if, Avhen Avritiug, he kiicAv of things in the capital by hearsay rather than bv 
actual experience. He can speak in general terms of Roman A'ices, but he 
docs not appear (as has been already seen) to possess the knowledge of 
a resident Avith regard to definite, though perhaps trivial circumstances 
such as the confinement of the Pygmies. But the very theme of his book, as 
Avell as its sjACcific points of contact AAdth Philo, Avith Josephus, Avitli Caecilius, 
Avith the HebreAv scriptures, seems to associate him, in spirit if not in residence, 
Avith Alexandria, the great meeting-place of Jew and Greek. 

The hypothesis that the book was 2 )ro.Iucod at a distance from Rome, or 
sent to a friend at a distance from Rome, might help to account for the fact 
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that it seems to have been so little known in antiquity. If that friend was 
also in an official position, there might seem double reason for secrecy with 
regard to a work which might be held to embody seditious sentiments. A 
book designed for private circulation would naturally not be multiplied to 
any extent, and this would explain the paucity of independent copies of the 
treatise. 

However, I have, I need not say, no intention of pressing any of these 
speculations, nor even that from which they started — the identification of 
Terentianus with Terentianus Maurus. If there were any truth in this 
suggestion, it would no doubt have been made before. Some, indeed, might 
go so far as to regard the Terentianus of the treatise as an entirely fictitious 
person, the offspring of the literary convention which conducted such discus- 
sions in the form of dialogue or epistle. But so extreme a view, though it might 
be put forward, could hardly be successfully defended. For apart from the fact 
that the general practice was to introduce real personages into such letters 
and dialogues, there is a special reality and intimacy about the references to 
Terentianus in the Dc SMirnitatc. One of the chief impressions, in fact, 
which we form upon internal evidence with regard to our anonymous author is 
that, whatever else he may have been, he was at least a warm-hearted friend 
and an enthusiastic teacher. Internal evidence also assures us that he was a 
Greek, who had some acquaintance with Latin and even with Hebrew 
literature ; that he was conversant, to some extent, with art as well as with 
literature ; that in his general view of things, as well as in his diction, he had 
been influenced greatly by Plato ; and that he had written on other subjects 
than his present one.^ 

This is all we can state about the author with any approach to certainty, 
and no doubt it is a meagre record when we compare it wfith oirr recollections 
of the historical Longinus of the third century, whose learning won him the 
curious designation of ‘ a living library and a walking museum,’ and made him 
famous as the prince of critics ; who at Alexandria had been the brilliant 
pupil of the Neoplatonists ; Avho at Athens gained celebrity as the teacher of 
young men ambitious of philosophical and literary culture ; who at PalmjTU) 
as the minister of Zenobia, inspired the defiant reply sent by the C[ueen to the 
letter of the emperor Aurelian which demanded her submission ; wffio met his 
death in the spirit of a hero. We lose much in losing the halo of romance 
which such a name throws about a book, and it is with a certain sadness that 
we see Lmginus giving place to Pseudolongimis (as if the writer were an 
impostor) in the hands of every German graduand. The work has come 
to be regarded as a foundling, and to suffer the foundling’s fate. Its present 


1 The following passages seem to contain 
references to other writings of his : 'V'iii. 1, 
ws Kap Tofs wepl Hevo^cDvros (if this is a refer- 
ence to a separate work) 'l'pi<rdfi€6a, or wpicrd- 
ficdoK ix. 2, y€ypa<pd ttov Kal eTipwdi rb roiov- 
rop‘ u;|/05 ixiya\o<ppocrvPT}s dTrTjxvi^^- xxiii. 3, 
Kal rh nXarcopiKOpf t Kal irepwBi TracareOei/te^a, 


ivl TwP 'AdTjPaiwP' * ov yap neA-OTres/ K.r.X. 
xxxix. 1 . . . ^ 5ia TUP Xoywp avT^ Troia (Ti/pdecis. 
vTtep Tjs ip Svcly UTroxpdiPTus oTroSeSoj/coTCS ctuf- 

Tdy/J.a(TiP . , , xliv. 12 . , . ra irdBr], Trepl Sip 

TrporjyovfMipas ^ecrxo/x€0a ypa^peip inrop-PT}- 
uari . , . 
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neglect in England may be due to some such hazy prejudice, as well as to a 
not unnatural reaction against the excessive claims at one time niadie on its 
behalf, in England and in France, as an infallible court of appeal. 

In future the treatise must stand upon its own merits ; and it can well 
afford to do so, for those merits are of no ordinary kind. After all, it is the 
most striking single piece of literary critici.sm produced by any Gieek writer 
subsequent to Aristotle. It claims our re.spect airl admiration by its noble 
tone; by its apt preceiffs; by its judicious attitude towards fundamental 
questions such as those of the errors of genius, the standard of taste, the 
relation of art to nature and of literature to life ; by its value as a treasury of 
extracts, and of happy appreciations destined to be confirmed by every fresh 
discovery of Hypereides or Bacchylides ; and lastly, by its historical interest 
as one of the earliest essays in comparative criticism, and as an aesthetic 
treatise which has had some degree of influence upon almost every European 
literature. Surely such a book deserves an English edition. 

W. Ehys Roberts, 


BihliograpMcal Note on Recent Publications. 

I append a list of books and articles publislied in or after the year 1870, all of which 
deal with the De Sublimitate and most fd' which have some bearing upon the c^uestion of 
the authorship. These productions may be conveniently grouped, year by year, under two 
headings : A. Separate publications, U. Articles in Periodicals. 

A.— Separate Pcblic-atioxs. 

Aeni. Winkler, De Longini qui fertur Lihello UEVl VTOYS. Halis, 1870. — M. Hanpt, 
Ind. lert. habend. in Unic. Frid. Guil., Berolini, 1870 (reprinted in Haupt’s Opuscuhi,\i 
428-433). — H. A. Giles, Longinus, an Essag on the Sullinie : translated into English, London, 
1870. — Giovanni Ganna, Delia Subli niLi ; libro ailrihuito a Cassia Lcngino, Firenze, 1871 
— H. von Eohden, Coninieatat. in honorem F. UaeiJieleri, Eunnae, 1873. — L. Martens, De 
Lihello IIEPI Y'i'OYE, Bonnae, 1877. — A. Eeifferscheid, Indices lei t. U'atisAri'., Vrat., 1879- 
1880. — J Vahlen, In.l. led. in Unir. Frid. Guil. haleud., Berolini, 1880. — A. Jannaraki'. 
Eh TO Xlep'FY'jrovs Xfyofievov ^i,'5IXiov Kp.riKo'i ilarburgi, 1,830 — M. Hertz, Ind 

led. Vratislav. .Xi'a.t., 1881. — M. J. Moreno, Tratadu de la Sulliiuidad traducido JielnienU 
del Griego de Dionisio Casio Longino : con notas hiddrii.as, criticas y biugrajicas, y coit 
ejeiuplos sublimes Castellanos comparndos con los Griegos citadus jjor Lonyi/io, Sevilla, 1882. 
— H. Hersel, Qua in eitaadis .scripforuin ei poetanim locis auct' r Ubdli UepCYip-ovi usus sit 
ratione. Berlin. U84.— AIONY210Y H .YOrriNOY HEPI Y'POYS : edidit Otto lahn a. 
MDCCCLXVii : itei-'im edidit a. mdccclxxxvii loannes Yalik-n. Bonnae. — B. Coblentz De 
Libelii IIEPI YSPOYS Auotore. Argentorati. 1888. — The Poetir.s of Aristotle, together with 
the Treatise on the Suhlinie by Longinus, London, 1839. (Ca5^eir.s National Library, edited 
by Henry Moileyj. — H. L. Havell, Longinus on the .Sublime translated into English : with 
an Intrududion by Aiidnw Laay. London, 1890. — Elias Jaiizon, De SubH'iiitate Libellus 
in patrium sennonera co.urfrsa.s ndnotatioiuhu^qve instrudns, Lhjsaliae, 1894. — Ehetores 
Graeci e.r recog nitiime Leonard i Sjie-gel. Vo!. J. Pars II. Edidit C. Hammer. Lipsiae, 
1894. [Originally edited by Spencel in 1853 ]— G. Meinel, Dionysius oder Longinus, Ueber 
das Erkabene : ucherset't und niit hrltlschen and e.cege!ischcn Beiiurkuinien versehen. 
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Kempten, 1895 — E. Briglientius, De Ltbelli Ilepl "Yyj/ovs Auctore Dissertatio. Patavii, 
1895. — F. Nicolini, Adnotationes in Longini n«pi Lilellum. Catinae, 1896. — J. 

Freytag, De, Anoiojmi Ilepi "Y-v/^ous Sublimi Genere Dicendi. Hildeslieiin, 1897. 

B. — Articles in Periodicals. 

M. Sclimiclt, ETiein. Mus., 1872, xxvii, p. 483. — U. von WilamoTvitz-Mollendorff, 
Hermes, 1876, x, pp. 334-.846. — H. Diels Hermes, 1878, xiii, pp. 5, 6. — E. Eohile, 
RheiniscTies Museum, 1880, xxxv, pp, 309-312. — C. G. Cobet, Mnemosyne, N. S., 1882, 
X, pp. 319-323. — R. Pessonneaux, Annales de la Faculte des Lettres de Bordeaux, 
1883, V, pp. 291-303.— F. Buecheler, Rhein. Mus., 1884, xxxix, pp. 274, 5.— E. Egger, 
Journal des Savants, Msd, 1884, pp. 252-254. — M. Rothstein, Hermes, 1887, xxii, pp. 535 
-546. — J. B. Bury, Classical Review, 1887, I, pp. 300-302. — M. Rothstein, Hermes, 1888, 
xxiii. pp. 1-20. — Robinson Ellis, Hermalhena, 1896, ix, pp. 385-388. — W. Schmid, Rhein 
Mus., 1897, lii, p. 446. 
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AKTEMISIUM 

It has fallen to my lot in the course of the last few months to examine 
the text of Herodotus with a view to discovering, if possible, the extent to 
which the Greeks of the time of the Persijin W ar were acquainted with the 
principles of strategy. 

What may be called the ‘incidental’ nature of the historians 
naiTative demands, of course, that the greatest care should be expended 
by any one who pretends to examine it, and the manifestly unprofessional 
character of the military portion of it, together with the evident inexperience 
of the author in matters connected with war, would render the task a hopeless 
one, were not the nature of the theati'e of events so marked in character as 
to elucidate much that would otherwise be obscure or incomprehensible. 

Among the war problems which Herodotus places before us, that of 
Artemisium is by no means the least interesting, a fact of which the amount 
of critical literature which has grown up about it, gives eloquent, and, 
perhaps, embarrassing proof. My only excuse for adding to its volume, if not 
to its weight, is that this literature has a tendency, which has developed 
noticeably of late, to rewrite the whole history of events, on the plea that the 
tale told by Herodotus is past understanding and will not bear examination. 
As Herodotus is practically our only authority, I cannot, I confess, regard as 
convincing such reconstructions as ignore the evidence of fact which Herodotus 
o-ives, nor vet those which are founded on a manifest omission to take into 
consideration the wdiole of the fects as recorded by him. I do not for one 
moment imply that such omission is in any case intentional ; it results, no 
doubt, from the method, or want of method, employed by the historian. 

In studying Artemisium we are faced by the same difficulty which we 
find in the case of Plataea. Herodotus has evidently been unable to obtain 
evidence as to the reasons which actuated those who were in responsible 
command on either side, save only where some large and generally recog- 
nizable question was involved, as, for instance, whether the great stand against 
the Persians should be made at the Isthmus or north of it. 

But again, if a line may be taken from Plataea, it might, perhaps, 
predispose us to accept, as being, in the main, true, the plain statements of 
fact which he makes with respect to Artemisium. 

Putting aside, however, any predisposition of the kind, it may be well to 
take the narrative in detail and to examine the validity of the objections 
which have been made to various parts of it. 

The strategical interdependence between the army at Thermopylae and 
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the fleet at Artemisium is, of course, the leading factor which must enter into 
any criticism of the narrative of either battle. 

Thermopylae Avould have been untenable against the combined land and 
sea force of the Persians, had not the Greek fleet been at the moidh of the 
Euripus, so as to 

(1) Defend the sea flank of the defending army of Leonidas ; 

(2) Prevent the landing of a Persian force in rear of the pass. 

The last fact seems to be recognized by all commentators, but many of 
those who have written on the subject seem to be quite unaware that the 
depth of water close in shore at the narrowest part of the land passage was 
such as to admit of ships being brought siifficiently near in for them to be 
able to take a prominent part in the attack and defence of the position.^ This 
is, however, to be clearly seen from the history of another fierce battle in this 
pass almost exactly two centuries later. 

In 279 B.c. Breunus and his Gauls, after invading Italy, Illyria, Pannonia, 
and Thrace, marched on South Greece. At Thermopylae they found them- 
selves faced by 25,000 Greeks. Brennus crossed the Spercheius with a force 
of 200,000, and attacked the pass with the utmost ferocity, but was unable to 
force it. This is, it need hardly be said, of the greatest importance as showing 
the immense strength of the defensive line of Mount Oeta ; but we are further 
told that in the attack the Athenian galleys, which were supporting the army 
in the strait, did considerable damage to the Gallic force by coming close in 
shore and attacking them with missile weapons. 

What followed is not apposite to our immediate purpose, but is peculiarly 
illustrative of the strategical geography of Greece. Baulked at Thermopylae, 
the Gauls made a diversion into Aetolia, but, defeated there, returned and 
attacked Thermopylae again. The very fact of their having to return to the 
scene of their former failure shows how very restricted is the line of commu- 
nication from the north at this point. Then happened what was practically a 
repetition of the events of two centuries before. The Gauls surprised the Pho- 
kians who were defending the path of Hydarnes, of the existence of which they 
had been informed by the Herakleots, and the defending force at Thermopylae 
was obliged to embark on the Athenian galleys and sail away down the Euripus. 

The maintenance of the line of Mount Oeta against attack from the 
north was, then, absolutely dependent on the command of the Euripus, and 
not merely of the Euripus, but of the north end of it. 

Some commentators say that Herodotus had no appreciation of the 
interdependence of the two positions. That he had no professional apprecia- 
tion of the fact is, of course, true, and is exactly what might be expected 
from him ; but that he had a general appreciation of it his language on several 
occasions seems to prove." 


‘ The rapidity with which this coast has 
advanced renders it probable that what was 
done in 279 E. c. fj.6yLS Kal ovk kivZvvov 

would have been an easy exploit in 480, cf. 
Pausanias x. 21, 4. 


= Cf. vii. 175 i ravra yap ayxov re a\\7}\<vy 
earl w«rT€ wyOdyeadai rd Kara eKarepovs edyra... : 
and especially the passage in viii. 15 beginning 

ijv de was 6 dyuu to the end of the chapter : 

cf. also viii, 21. 
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But there is another general objection raised against Herodotus’ nai'ra- 
tive, which is held to impugn the reliability of his account, and to render it 
necessary to reconstruct the whole history of events. 

It is this : — 

If, as must be admitted, there was this absolute interdependence between 
Artemisium and Thermopylae, 

and if, as must also be admitted, this interdependence was plainly recog- 
nized by the Greek commanders, 

how is it that we hear : — 

(1) Of an actual retreat to Chalkis, ic., of an abandonment of the north 
Euripus after the capture of the Greek outpost vessels off the Macedonian 
coast (vii. 182) ? 

(2) Of a contemplated I'etirement earn i<; rrjv 'EWdSa (viii. 4), due to 
the panic which the sight of the magnitude of the Persian fleet at Aphetae 
caused among the Greeks ? 

(3) Of a contemplated movement; south to meet the 200 Persian vessels 
which had been sent round Euboea (viii. 9.) ? 

(4) Of a contemplated retirement eo-ta e? tt^v 'EXXdSa (viii. 18.) after 
the third day’s battle at Ai’temisium, in which the Greeks had been roughly 
handled ? 

This objection seems hardly valid, when the general drift of the history 
of events which Herodotus has given us is taken into consideration. 

If any general fact is brought into prominence in his account of the war 
of 480 — 479, it is that the Peloponnesian Greeks were ever hankering after 
the Isthmus as the line of defence against the huge Persian force. Drawing 
largely from Athenian sources, he also brings the selfishness of this policy 
into special prominence. Selfish, indeed, it must have seemed to the Greeks 
north of the Isthmus, who were probably more or less aw'are of the eminently 
defensible character of such a line as that formed by Oeta, though then- 
acquaintance with the topography of the region north of the Boeotian plain 
seems to have been of an imperfect character.^ But is it so strange that the 
Peloponnesian Greeks should have preferred a defensive line at the Isthmus 
which they did know, and in which they believed, to one of which they can 
have had but imperfect knowledge, especially after they had just been 
involved in what they must have regarded as a fiasco— that expedition to 
Thessaly ? Was it, after all, in view of their then kno-vvledge, so selfish a 
policy to fix the defence in a war in which, opposed by the enormous maomi- 
tude of the Persian power, they must have faced the situation ■v\ith°the 
courage of despair, at a line in which they had some sort of confidence, 
rather than at one where the chances of success were impossible of calculation ? 


* Cf. the mistake made as to the defensive 
nature of the position at Tempe : also, ignoranre 
of the existence of the path of Ilydarnes at 
Thermopylae : also, the absence of all mention 
in Herodotus, and, inferentially, in Herodotus' 
sources of information, of the pass on the 


Lamia-Delphi road through Oeta via Cytinium, 
in the account of Thermopylae, and this, tooi 
although its use by the Persians immediately 
after the battle is almost certainly implied 
(viii. 31) 
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That selfish consideration of their own special interests contributed to the 
formation of their views on the strategical question is doubtless the case, but, 
at the same time, they had what must have seemed to them some very sound 
arguments in support of those views. With this policy, that of the northern 
Greeks, championed especially by the Athenians, was, of course, in conflict ; 
and though this latter policy in the end prevailed, yet Herodotus clearly 
shows that there were times throughout the whole period of the war when 
the contest between the two was doubtful, times, too, when it seemed as if 
the Peloponnesian policy must win the day. That they were all but in equi- 
librium at the time of Artemisium is evident. The northern policy had so 
far prevailed as to induce the Lacedaemonians to make a show, at any rate, for 
the defence of the northern Greeks, who, if they thought themselves aban- 
doned, were only too likely to refuse to join in the defence of the Isthmus, to 
remain at home, and be forced to medize ; i whereas, if they had some practi- 
cal demonstration of the apparent impracticability of the defence north of 
the Isthmus, and of the apparent willingness of Sparta to make some sacrifice 
on their behalf, they might be induced to aid in the defence of the Isthmus. 
Is it possible to look on the defence of Thermopylae as having been in any 
way a serious effort on the part of the Peloponnesian Greeks? We shall 
never know with certainty the inner history of the policy which sent the 
force under Leonidas to Thermopylae, the instructions given to him and to 
Eurybiades ; but, though the ways of the Spartan Ephorate were dark in 
more senses than one, and though the possession by them of a conscience in 
the modern acceptation of the term might be incapable of historical proof, it 
seems hardly likely that they deliberately and knowingly sent Leonidas and 
his band to meet their fate as a sacrifice to a policy of compromise, though 
this extreme view has been held by some who have sought to explain the 
half-heartedness or heartlessness of the policy which led to Thermopylae. 
Ignorant of the existence of the path of Hydarnes,- it may well have seemed 
to them that in any case Leonidas and his force in combination with the fleet 
might, at worst, execute a safe withdrawal. But, be this as it may, it is im- 
possible to look upon Thermopylae as having been, or having ever been 
intended to be, a serious effort on the part of the Peloponnesian Greeks. It 
was necessary to propitiate the northern Greeks.® Athens, without the co- 
operation of whose fleet even the Isthmus would be indefensible, had to be 
humoured ; and, further, a few days’ stand made at Thermopylae might, we 
can easily suppose, be of great value towards the completion of arrangements 
at the Isthmus. 

However secret the policy of the Ephors may have been, the insincerity 
of the Peloponnesian effort at Thermopylae and Artemisium must have very 
soon become apparent to those who took part in it, and it would not be 

1 Cf. vii. 206. when the decision to make a stand at Thermopy- 

^ That the existence of the path was a matter lae was arrived at, cf. viii. 203 especially Ae'yor- 
of purely local knowledge cf. viL 214, ei rp t€j Si’ i.-yyi\aiy. 

’roAAa wfukriKois ef?) : and that those ^ Cf. vii. 206. 
possessing that knowledge were not present 
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unnatural that those engaged in such an effort should snatch at every excuse 
for vithdraval from it. We even get a hint in the Herodoteau narrative 
which is not without its instructive side when the state of the case is con- 
sidered. It is with the Korinthian admiral that Themistocles has apparently 
most difSculty when the question of retreat from Artemisium is discussed ; 
and, at the end, when the retreat actually takes place, it is the Korinthian 
who leads the way. Eurybiades had to jday a part. He could countenance a 
proposition to retreat, but, as representing the sham policy of the Ephorate, 
he could hardly propose it.^ 

Herodotus’ narrative of this part of the war is noticeable from its being 
in the form of a diary of events, or, rather, of a two-fold diary of events at 
Thermojrylae and Artemisium respectively. Moreover we find two points 
of contact between the two diaries, viz. at their beginning (the 
departure from Therma) and at their end (the disaster at Thermopylae) 
with the singular result that there is a discrepancy of two daj's between 
the two, if. the Artemisium diary covers a period two days less than that of 
Thermopylae. This inconsistency is held to discredit the narrative. But the 
inconsistency cuts both ways. A man who consciously invents a tale, and can 
do so at leisure, is not likely to let a manifest inconsistency be found therein. 

The explanation lies possibly in the fact that wo have in the parallel 
narrative of Artemisium and Thermopylae two stories of different origin, the 
former in the main Athenian, the latter in the main Laconian. 

Busolt in his Grccl: Hisfury (vol. ii., p. 081, note 3), has drawn up from 
Herodotus a parallel journal of events, which reads as follows : — 


Da_\-. 

1. Parsian army leaves Tlierma. 


12. 


Persian fleet leaves Therma and reaches Magnesian 
coast. 

13. 


Storm begins in morning. 

14. 

Arm}' reaches ilalis 

Storm continues. 

15. 


Storm continues. 

It). 


Storm ceases. Fleet moved to Aphetae. Dispatch of 
200 vessels round Euboea. First sea-fight. 

17. 


Second sea-fight after the arrival of fifty-three Athenian 
ships. 

IS, 

First attael: on Thermopylae. 

Third sea-fight. Xews of disaster at Thermopylae in 
the evening. 

19. 

.‘Second attack on Thermopylae. 


20. 

Disaster at Thermopylae. 



^ An ingenious cxjilaimtion lias Levn jiut for- 
wanl fur wlut ia thuu-ht by some to be tbe 
inexplieablo withilrawal to ChalkP (vii. 1S.3). 
It is .suggostfil that this ix-fers rually to the 
sending ut htty-tliive Athenian ves-els to giiaid 
the .south jiait of the strait, and tliat these 
vessels rutunnd to Arteimdum after the wreck 
of the 200 in the Hollows of Euboea, 


About this theory more need not now be said 
than that it demands a didocation of the whole 
dory. The result is a narrative consistent, 
indeed, with itself, but wholly at variance with 
Herodotus. It is only by a close examination 
of the Ilciodotean version of the stoiy that we 
can jinlge whether .so complete a reconstruction 
is demanded. 
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The discrepancy is evident. 

Since, however, Herodotus is practically our only authority for the 
history, he alone can furnish us Avith the means of correcting himself, and it 
is only by a close examination of his account that we can hope to arrive at 
some sort of conclusion as to Avhere the error lies. 

On the twelfth day after Xerxes’ departure from Therma the fleet started 
from that place. 

Ten fast sailers preceding the Persian fleet fell in with three Greek 
scouting vessels and took two of them (vii. 179 — 180). Now these three 
vessels must haA^e been far north, north CA’en of the Thessalian coast, for Ave 
are told that the one whose creAv escaped was run ashore finally at the mouth 
of the Peneius river (vii., 182). 

The Greek fleet Avas apparently at Artemisium on this day (vii. 182). 
We are then told (vii. 182) that the Greek fleet got news of the disaster by 
fire signals from Skiathos. 

The mouth of the Peneius river is just 70 miles north of Skiathos, 
therefore the disaster could not possibly have been visible from that island, 
and, as far as Ave can judge, the first news of Avhat had happened must have 
been conveyed to the watchers on Skiathos by the appearance of the ten 
Persian vessels Avith the Greek ships in their company. It is almost certain 
then that the neAvs cannot have reached the Greek fleet until the evening of 
the day on Avhich the disaster occurred, and the use of fire signals may, 
perhaps, be taken to confirm this. 

On receipt of this news the Greek fleet retreated to Chalkis (vii. 182). 

There is nothing in Herodotus Avhich indicates the time at Avhich the 
retreat to Chalkis Avas made, but Herodotus evidently understood that it 
began after the news of the capture of the three vessels reached the Greeks. 
As this can hardly have reached them until the evening, and as, if Herodotus’ 
statement of the cause for this retreat be taken as true, the decision to move 
cannot have been come to Avithout discussion, and, probably, considerable 
opposition on the part of Themistocles and the Athenian contingent, it is 
improbable that the retreat Avas made immediately i.c. during the night. It 
is more probable that it began next morning. 

I would suggest that the retreat did take place next morning, apart from 
any consideration of the cause alleged by Herodotus. 

I Avould further suggest that it is very possible that the storm Avas the 
real cause. It broke on the next morning. It was a gale from the E.N.E. 
blowing straight into the northern bend of the Euripus, and, if it caught the 
fleet moored off the coast, (as it very likely Avould be,, since the signals from 
Skiathos made it clear that the amval of the Persian fleet might be momen- 
tarily expected) the only course for the Greek fleet Avould be to run before the 
Avind into the inner part of the strait. Once round the bend at the N.W. of 
Euboea the fleet AA'ould be in calm Avater as far as Chalkis, for the mountains 
of the island edge that coast of the Euripus very closely and fall into the sea 
in a long line of lofty and precipitous cliffs : once in the narroAvs at Chalkis 
it Avould be as good as in harbour. 
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It may seem, at first sight, strange that Herodotus does not mention this 
cause, if it existed. On the general question it is only stating a commonplace 
to say that statements of fact and statements of cause in Herodotus’ history 
cannot be placed on the same level of credibility, and that a distortion of the 
latter often becomes apparent when the moral of the tale is in question. The 
suspicion is not perhaps unfair that in this case Herodotus has shirked the 
statement of the true cause, since it would have sadly detracted from the 
moral of this part of his tale, the divine intervention of heaven (in the form 
of the winds) in favour of Greece in her great struggle, had he related how 
the Greek fleet was driven from its chosen position by a storm. Moreover the 
reason he does give would serve admirably to heighten the effect of the 
picture he draws of the magnitude of the dread which the expedition of 
Xerxes and the Persian power inspired in Greece.^ 

It is noticeable that not only does this retreat never go beyond Chalkis, 
but there is nothing suggested of any intention to retreat bejmud that point. 
We have not, as we have elsewhere, a contemplated withdrawal eaco e? ttjv 
'EW dSa. And yet withdrawal to Chalkis meant the sacrifice of the position 
at Thermopylae. The fleet at Chalkis might be almost as well at the Isthmus 
for all it was worth to the land army. And yet we hear of no withdrawal or 
contemplated withdrawal from Thermopylae, though the fleet must have been 
weather bound at Chalkis for two days at least after its arrival there. If 
there was any intention to remain at Chalkis, surely it must have been plain 
to the most limited intelligence in the army at Thermopylae tliat the Persian 
fleet would be able to land men in rear of their pass, and the army be caught 
in the veriest trap that ever an army ran into. And yet Leonidas did not 
move. He must have known that the Greek fleet was prepared to sail back 
to its position at the north end of the strait, the moment the weather 
permitted of its so doing, 

And now for the movements of the main Persian fleet on this day. The 
details are interesting, because they afford us a very fair estimate of the 
sailing capacity of what were probably the best ships of those times. 

The fleet performed the dislauce between Therma and the Sepiad 
strand, which is about 120 miles, in one day. At the time of year, the middle 
of summer (viii. 12) it would be daylight shortly after 4 a.m, and dark about 
7.15 p.m. Of dawn and twilight there is but little iii this latitude.^ That 


‘ I make this suggestion of cause with the 
gieatest diffidence, but with the conviction that 
Herodotus’ own evidence suggests it. It seems 
to me that calculations from the statements of 
Herodotus render it improbable that the Greek 
fleet could have started from Artemisiiim before 
the storm broke. At the same time I do not 
wish to give the impression, which would be a 
wrong one, that I look upon the cause stated by 
Herodotus as being impossildc. Considering the 
.state of feeling then prevalent in a section of 
the fleet, it would Ije dangerous to assert that 


any excuse, liowever specious, might not have 
been seized upon as an argument for a retreat. 
But heie. as in the- long account of Plataea, 
Herodotus' statements of causes ate not of the 
same credibility as his statements of facts, especi- 
ally when there is present anything th.at might 
enhance or detract from the moral which he in- 
tends to convey. 

■ At .) a m. in the first week in August it 
Used to pitch d.irk otil on the Bay of Xava- 
rinn 111 the evening it would be bright day- 
light at 6.45 p.m., and ipuite dark at 7 p.m. 
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would give fifteen hours of daylight. We can hardly suppose that an 
expedition of this magnitude could possibly start in the dark. Again it must 
have put in at the Sepiad strand at an hour which would allow of sufficient 
daylight for what must have been the long operation of mooring and drawing 
up on shore. At a liberal computation the amount of available sailing time 
cannot have been more than twelve hours. The pace was therefore somewhere 
about ten miles an hour, and though this seems great, yet we know that in 
later times a pace some 60 per cent, greater could be maintained by a quin- 
quereme in a voyage from Carthage to Ostia. 

If this was the pace of the fleet, it is exceedingly probable that there 
were vessels in it which could sail twelve miles an hour. 

The ten scouting vessels accomplished even a longer voyage, apparently 
on this day, but, being a small number, they would not be hampered by the 
circumstances affecting the departure or arrival of a huge armada. It is, 
however, recorded that several of them came to gidef on the rock Map/iT/f in 
the channel between Skiathos and the Magnesian mainland. 

On the thirteenth day the storm overtook the Persian fleet on the Sepiad 
strand, and on the morning of this day probably the Greek fleet retired to 
Chalkis — by reason of the storm in all likelihood, if any calculation from the 
narrative may be made. 

On the fourteenth and fifteenth days the storm continued, and the Greek 
fleet remained at Chalkis. 

On the former of these two days the watchers on the Euboean heights 
reported to the Greek fleet at Chalkis the immense losses which the Persians 
had experienced in the storm (vii. 192).^ 

It is when we come to the journal of the sixteenth day that we arrive at 
what is the crucial part of the story. 

The storm had ceased. 

On the morning of this day the Greek fleet must have moved back to 
the station at Artemisium. 

The Persian fleet also moved from the Sepiad strand to Aphetae. 

We do not know with exactness the position of Aphetae. The movement 
to it is described by Herodotus as having been : — e’v -rov koXttov tov eVi 
Ha’yaaeatv (fjepovra: and again, earl Se '^<x)po<; iv to3 koXttw tovtw 
yiajV7]crl7j‘}, eVi Tovra ovvop,a jejove ’Afperat (vii. 193). It was 

therefore within the gulf, on the Magnesian side, probably at the extreme end 
of that long narrow peninsula which shuts in the Pagasaean Gulf on the 
south. 

Artemisium is placed in our classical atlases at the N.E. point of Euboea. 
But the position of the Greek fleet cannot have been less than ten miles from 
this point, for it must certainly have been west of the entrance to the gulf. 
One of two things must be the case, — either Herodotus describes the position 


^ This fact, the fire signals on Skiathos in an Euboea reaclietl the Greek fleet point, as it would 
earlier chapter, and the rapidity with which the seem, to a regularly organised signalling system, 
news of the loss of the 200 shi[is in the Hollows of 
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of the Greek fleet very loosely, as seems to be the case, or the promontory 
near Oreos, in the middle of the north coast of Euboea, is Artemisiumfl The 
Persian fleet is recorded to have arrived at Aphetae early in the afternoon 
(vii. 6). 

The number and nature of the events which are crowded into the 
remainder of the clay render it extremely probable that we must look here 
for part, at least, of the chronological error which Herodotus has made. It 
would seem as if he had attributed to one day the events of at least two. A 
very cursory consideration of the narrative might convince the reader that 
something of the kind had happened. 

The Persian fleet, then, arrived at Aphetae early in the afternoon. 
Fifteen of their vessels, however, va-rarai ttoWov e^ava'^Oelaai, fell into the 
hands of the Greek fleet under the impression that it was their own. Unfor- 
tunately this does not give us any clue as to the time of the arrival of the 
Greek fleet at Artemisium. One thing, however, is plain. The main part of 
the Persian fleet must have already doubled the cape into the gulf before 
these fifteen got round the Sepiad promontory. It must have been well on in 
the afternoon before the capture took place. 

That these events took place on the sixteenth day, there is plain evidence 
in the text, but it seems impossible to believe that what followed must all be 
attributed to the same day. On the mere cpiestion of lapse of time it is 
impossible'. 

In vili. I, 5, Herodotus tells us that the Greeks on seeing the magnitude 
of the Persian force at Aphetae hprjafiov i^ovXevovTo eao) e? rpv 'EXXdSa. 
We then have the tale of the bribery of Themistocles by the Euboeans, a 
tale which may be true, or may be merely an invention of his enemies at 
Athens which gained currency in later times. As to the contemplated retreat 
and the probability of the truth of the assertion that it was discussed, we 
have already spoken. But if we come to consider the time which must have 
been spent on the discussion, and the difficulty which, from Herodotus’ own 
statement, Themistocles must have had in reversing the decision to retire, we 
are practically bound to conclude that the matter could not all have been 
settled on what remained of that sixteenth day. There is, in fact, enough 
material to account for the c.xpenditure of a whole day, and, in any case, 
whenever the debate began, the determination to remain at Artemisium 
cannot ha.'e been arrived at until the seventeenth day was well advanced. 

The next incident which Herodotus attributes to this day is even less 
likely to have occurred upon it. The Persians, he says (viii. 7), in order to 
let not one of the Greek fleet escape, dispatched a sguadron (the number of 
\shich he state.s as 200) to circumnavigate Euboea. In the first place, before 
we enter upon the details given of the movement, it seems highly improbable 
that thi> sguadron could have been dispatched from Aphetae on that dav. 
The fleet must have been terribly disorganised by the storm and the disaster 


' This pioinontuiy i-, ii I r.-mcmlicr, a Liw 
oue, and tiiis peihaps telU agaiu^,t the iduntiti- 


c.ition ut it witli Artemisium. 
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which resulted from it, and, as it left the Sepiad strand on the verj^ morning 
after the storm had ceased, there was no time for reorganisation before the 
arrival at Aphetae. The time of the departure of the 200 is fixed for us 
within certain limits. It evidently took place in daylight, otherwise there 
would have been no reason for the deception practised with regard to the 
course taken round Skiathos. It is also quite plain from Avhat Herodotus 
tells us that it took place before the fii-st engagement. But this does not, 
unfortunately, give us any means of judging the day on which the squadron 
started. Still consideration of the circumstances renders it almost certain 
that the start could not have been made before the morning of the seven- 
teenth day. 

But there is another consideration in reference to this important point 
in the narrative. 

The division of the Persian fleet was a step of such magnitude that it 
cannot have been taken AA'ithout Xerxes’ direct orders. A reference to the 
journal of Thermopylae shows that on the sixteenth and seventeenth days, 
Xerxes was before the pass, but had not as yet attacked. Communication 
with the fleet before it arrived at Aphetae would have been difflcult. It has 
been suggested that the squadron of 200 was despatched from the Sepiad 
strand, not from Aphetae, as Herodotus states : that they were despatched on 
the very morning the fleet arrived there, and were wrecked in the storm which 
arose next morning. 

There is one objection which seems fatal to this hypothesis, and several 
others Avhich militate strongly against it. This squadron was Avrecked in the 
‘ HolloAA's of Euboea.’ The ancient authorities ^ tell us that these holloAvs 
Avere the chief bays on the S.W. coast of the island. But the wind Avhich caused 
the havoc on the Sepiad strand is described by Herodotus as having been 
uTTJjXi&iTr??, called by the dwellers on the Magnesian coast the ‘ Hellespontian ’ 
Avind. As nearly as Ave can calculate, it must have been a gale from the 
E.N.E., a AAund Avhich Avould bloAV off shore, not onshore, on the S.W. coast of 
Euboea. But Avhen Ave turn to Herodotus Ave find a curious and, apparently, 
undesigned confirmation of his statement that the storm Avhich destroyed the 
200 ships was the same as that Avhich broke on the Greek and Persian fleets 
at Artemisium and Aphetae respectively, after the first day’s engagement. 
He does not in this instance mention the direction of the Avind ; probably he did 
not know it; but he tells us (vdii. 12). ot Se ve/cpol /cal ra vavrjyta i^ecpipovTO 
69 ra? ’A<pira<;. The Avind must haAm bloAvn into the entrance of the 
Pagasaean Gulf, and, moreover, toAvards the Magnesian coast of it. It must 
in other Avords, have been a S. or S.S.W. wind, the very Avind Avhich Avould 
bloAV vessels in the S. Euripus on to the Hollows of Euboea. Authorities seem 
to be, Avhether rightly or Avrongly, in agreement as to the fact that Herodotus 
had no personal acquaintance Avith the region in which the events took place. 
This can only emphasize the undesigned confirmatory evidence AA'hich the 


^ Cf. Strabo 445. Ev0oias ra KolAa tov KoKTrovra, yap tj TrapaXia. 

\iyov(Ti TO (UeTolu AvAtSos kai rwv Trepi repaitr- 
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historian gives of the truth of his statement respecting the identity of the 
storms. 

Some commentators make a difficulty as to the circuitous route which, 
so Herodotus tells us, this squadron took round Skiathos from Aphetae. I 
confess I cannot see the difficulty. The circuitous route was, it seems to me, 
evidently taken to deceive the Greek fleet at Artemisium, and was, moreover, 
admirably designed for so doing ; in fact the Greeks do not seem to have 
suspected its intention until Skyllias informed them of its object. Nor is 
this surprising. The squadron, as it doubled Cape Sepias, must have had all 
the appearance of sailing north, and might well give the impression that it 
had gone hack to Therma or elsewhere for commissariat purposes. Moreover, 
a glance at the map will show that Skiathos shuts in the view at the end of 
the strait, and a squadron sailing round it, would be out of sight of the fleet 
at Artemisium. 

If Herodotus had not seen this region, and if the story of the despatch 
of the squadron from Aphetae is not true, it is a very remarkable fact that 
the invention should be so topographically correct. 

We next come to the tale of Skyllias. 

After the departure of the squadron (viii. 7 ((d fin.), the Persians 
reviewed their fleet at Aphetae. It is needless to say that this cannot have 
been done in a few minutes ; it must have been an affair of some hours at 
least, and must, if carried out on that seventeenth day, have occupied a large 
part of what remained of it after the despatch of the squadron. 

While this review was going on (viii. 8 ad init.), Skyllias deserted to the 
fleet at Artemisium. Herodotus thinks, as is indeed probable, that he went 
in a boat. We have no details of the adventure which might explain how he 
managed to get away in broad daylight without being pursued and brought 
back, for he must have had some ten miles to go. The hour of his ai-rival is, 
however, pretty well marked as the afternoon of a certain day (viii. 9), the 
seventeenth according to our calculation. The news he brought of the 
despatch of the vessels round Euboea was eminently calculated to create 
consternation in the Greek fleet. The dilemma was, indeed, a serious one. 
The detached squadron had got at least several hours’ start. Unless they 
sailed away promptly to oppose it, it might get through the narrows at 
C'halkis and land a force in rear of Thermopylae. But again, if they did 
this, the main fleet at Aphetae might sail into the Euripus from the north, 
and land a force behind the pass. There was the further possibility of their 
being caught in a trap between the two fleets unless they managed to defeat 
the 200 before the main fleet came up. It was absolutely necessary then to 
get a good start from Artemisium before the main fleet at Aphetae became 
aware of their departure. After long discussion they decided to remain 
where they were till after midnight, and then start for the inner strait. In 
the meantime they took the offensive against the fleet late in the afternoon 
(viii. 9), so Herodotus tells us. 

He also gives a motive fur their su doing, viz., ‘ they wished to make trial 
of their mode of fighting, etc.’ — here as elsewhere in Herodotus just the sort of 
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motive which would suggest itself to some one unacquainted with the designs 
of those in command. The design of the latter was, no doubt, one which is 
common in the history of war at all times, viz., to cover a retreat by a previous 
attack, and to render the Persians less likely to suspect the movement which 
was about to be made to the inner strait. 

We now come to a somewhat delicate calculation, but one which can be 
made with considerable probability from the data at our disposal. As far as 
the Persian fleet is concerned, the following events (all correction of Herod- 
otus’ chronology apart) had taken place on one and the self-same day : — 

(1) The departure of the 200 vessels. 

(2) The review of the fleet. 

(3) In the late afternoon, an attack by the Greeks 

It may be taken then as fairly certain that the first of these took place 
in the early morning, any time after daylight. 

These 200 vessels were apparently picked vessels (viii. 7, ad. init.). We 
may be safe, then, in assuming that their sailing qualites were at least equal 
to, probably greater than, those of the fleet generally, i.e., as we have seen, 
some ten miles an hour. It would require then some fifteen hours for them 
to accomplish the 150 miles from Aphetae round Skiathos to the south point 
of Euboea, which they must have reached about 8 or 9 o’clock that night. 
From what is necessarily implied by Herodotus’ account they must have been 
round this point before the storm broke upon them, otherwise they could not 
have weathered the headland. As they would then be within 70 miles of 
Chalkis, it is plain that the Greek fleet, starting after midnight, would not 
have been in time to stop them at the narrows, though it would have been in 
time to prevent their landing a force behind Thermopylae. 

At the same time the Greek fleet had no alternative but to remain where 
they were, until they could withdraw without attracting the attention of the 
Persian fleet at Aphetae. 

As a fact, had the Persian squadron ever arrived at Chalkis, it must have 
found there these fifty-three Athenian vessels which reached the fleet at 
Artemisium next day, to which fact the apparent immunity from disaster 
which the fifty-three enjoyed during the storm points. The Greeks at 
Ai'teinisium seem to have had no actual information of these fifty-three 
vessels being on their way.^ 


1 A recent ontieism of Herodotus’ story com- 
ments on the absence of ‘ motive ’ in Herodotus’ 
account of the arrival of the fifty-three Athenian 
vessels. It suggests that the retreat to Chalkis 
in the early part of the narrative is to be ex- 
plained as having been in reality the despatch 
of these fifty-three from Artemisium to that 
place with a view to defending the south 
entrance of the strait. 

Does it seem probable that the Peloponnesian 
contingent would have consented to remain at 
Artemisium under such circumstances, and to 
enti-ust the re-opening of the seriously threat- 


ened line of communications to a purely 
Athenian squadron ? for there was, it must be 
remembered, according to this theory, no Per- 
sian fleet as yet at Aphetae to render retreat 
from Artemisium dangerous. 

In the absence of ‘ motive ’ given, the most 
probable which can he suggested is that the 
Athenians, at this time novices in the fitting 
out of large fleets, had not been able to make 
more than 147 of their vessels ready for sea in 
time for the despatch to Artemisium, and sent 
on the remaining fifty-three when they were 
ready. 
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The events of the remainder of what we suggest as having been the 
seventeenth day are ; — 

(1) The attack of the Greek fleet on the Persians at Aphetae 
(viii. 10). 

('2) The storm that night (viii. 12). 

(3) The wreck of the 200 in that storm (viii. 13). 

The next day, i.e., the eighteenth of our calculation ; both sides remained 
inactive during the earlier half of the day (viii. 14). 

At an unspecified houi', certainly earlier than the late afternoon - the 
fifty-three Attic vessels reinforced the fleet at Artemisium. 

Herodotus then says : — avral re acpea^ eTreppuiaav airiKOpLevoL. 
Kai cifia dyyeXirj eXOovact, etc. of the destruction of the 200 at the 
Hollows. 

The arrival of this news coincided more or less with the arrival of the 
fifty-three, or may even have been brought by them. 

The fifty-three must have spent the night at Chalkis. The storm 
apparently did not come before daylight, otherwise we should have 
expected that the fleet at Artemisium would have started to meet the 200. 

After daybreak such a movement in view of the Persians at Aphetae 
was not to be thought of. 

Now we do not know 

(1) the hour of the wreck at the Hollows, 

hut, since the Hollows are just round the south cape of Euboea, 

and the 200 must have rounded that cape before the storm broke, 

it must have taken place early in the storm, 

i.e., early in the night. 

(2) the hour of the departure of the fifty-three from Chalkis. 

Probabl}' they did not start at daybreak, because they would in all likeli- 
hood wait till the storm had cpiito blown itself out. 

They had 70 miles to go to Artemisium, at least seven hours’ voyage, 
possibly more, since the Greek ves.sels were not as good sailers as the 
Persian. 

They certainly arrived there before tlie late afternoon, so the probability’, 
if there be any, i.s that they started about 0 a.m. 

If the wreck, as indeed must have been the case, took place early the 
night before, this would give eight or nine hours for the news to reach 
Chalkis. We may be certain that the course of the fleet had attracted the 
notice of the inhabitants of South Euboea, who must, too, have seen the 
Attic Squadron pass up the strait earlier in the day. There is no impossibility’ 
that the tidings of the wreck were actually carried to Chalkis before the 
Attic S('[uadrou sailed thence, and were carried to the fleet at Artemisium by 
the latter. 

The last e\ ent of this day was the attack by’ the now united Greek fleet 
on the (Jilician contingent of the Persians (viii. 14,. 


^ Ci. (poXa^a^Tfs TT]v avT^v S:pT}v, o/te/' tlie arnval ol the hfty-three. 
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viii. 15 is filled with important information. It is a journal of the 
nineteenth day. The first significant words are to dwo aep^eco heiixaivovre^. 
It will however be well to have these aside until we come to a comparison 
with the journal of Thermopylae. 

The Persians now for the first time took the offensive. The battle which 
ensued seems, from what Herodotus tells us, to have been somewhat of 
a Pyrrhic victory for the Greeks. In consequence ‘ ^pr^crpov Bp i/3ov\evop 
ecrci) 69 Ttjv 'EXkdda’ (viii. IS, ad fin.). And now the Peloponnesian policy 
prevailed. It needed indeed but a slight weight in the balance of the then 
state of feeling to make it do so, and we may gather from Herodotus that 
Themistocles, whatever he may have thought of its wisdom, gave up for the 
time being ail idea of opposing it. This anxietj' seems to have been solely to 
get the Greek fleet away before the Persians could become aw'are of its having 
moved and the tale in viii. 19, is doubtless rightly interpreted to mean 
that he advised the lighting of fires on land in order to give the Persians the 
impression that the fleet was still at its station. The guise in Avhich 
Herodotus presents the story is probably due to his well-known tendency to 
convey a moral, in this case the danger of disobeying an oracle. It will be 
noticed that the action of the Greeks on this occasion singularly accords with 
that of the day but one before, when they had not ventured, even under the 
most pressing danger from the squadron of 200, to leave their post under 
circumstances which would render their 9vithdrawal immediately obvious to 
the Persians at Aphetae. 

These measures must have been taken late in the afternoon of the 
nineteenth day, for the fight took place at midday (viii. 15). 

The arrival of the news of the disaster at Thermopylae (viii. 21) set the 
seal to the decision to retire and the retirement took place during the night. 

It would seem, then, that, with the exception of the palpable crowding of 
the events of at least two days into one, the tale which Herodotus gives us of 
Artemisium is hardly deserving of that suspicion which some commentators 
have cast upon it. 

It really contains two difficulties. 

(1) The one to which I have just referred, viz., the manifest crowding of 
the events of two days into one, a mistake of the existence of which 
Herodotus himself gives us plain evidence. 

(2) The mistake which still remains, though now reduced to one day, in 
the lack of chronological concord between the journals of Thermopylae and 
Artemisium. 

I see no possibility of arriving at any evidence worth calling such as to 
the cause of the latter mistake. Herodotus gives us none, either directly or 
incidentally, and it is a pure conjecture on my part to say that I believe the 
miscalculation or mistake to have been made with respect to the number of 
days which intervened between the departure of the army and that of the 
fleet from Therma. It would, at any rate, not be unnatural for a man, 
speaking from recollection, to make a mistake of one day in a period of such 
a length. 
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Some would reconcile the chronology by subtracting two days from the 
time which Xerxes spent inactive before Thermopylae, on the plea that the 
delay is unaccountable. 

But is it, after all, so strange that the experienced generals of Xerxes 
should have hesitated about advising a direct attack on a position of such 
strength ? 

Of its strength we have ample evidence quite apart from Herodotus. 

There is the case already mentioned of Brennus and his Gauls 
in E.c. 279. 

There is also what seems to me the most instructive case of the methods 
employed by Philip of Macedon with a view to getting possession of it. For 
his Greek policy the possession of Thermopylae was of capital importance, and 
yet, though possessed of what w'as far and away the best army of his time, he 
dare not attack it directly and submitted to long postponement of his designs 
in order to avoid the hazard of ,so doing. 

The suspicion with which Herodotus’ statement of the four days’ delay 
at Thermopylae has been received is apparently due to the absence in his 
account of any substantial motive for the delay. We are told (vii. 210) that 
after reconnoitring the pass Xerxes reo-trepn? fiev hr] irape^riKe y/zepa?, 
iXTTi^cov alei arjrea^ aTTohprjcreadat,. The fact of the delay wn may suppose 
Herodotus got from his source of information, but a very brief consideration 
of the circumstances may convince us of the improbability of his having been 
able to get any information worth calling such as to the real reason for the 
delay. The strength of the Greek position, ample proof of which subsequent 
history, as we have said, affords, was no doubt the first reason, but this only 
partially accounts for the course of events. In order to elucidate the point 
fully, let us consider the parallel journals of Artemisium and Thermopylae, 
taking the former in its revised form i.c. adding a conjectural day after the 
departure of the army from Therma, and dividing the events of Herodotus’ 
sixteenth day in accordance with what is demanded by his narrative. 


No of day No of 
uith ila\ 111 
coniPi'- I rcxt Ilf 

tural d.iv ! 
added ; pajur. 


i 

Events at ■ 
Thermoi'jlae 


Events at Artcmihium 


Appri)ximate time 
of day. 


i 


10 12 r. fleet leaves Therma. Early mf>rnin^^ 

r. fleet arrives at Sepiad strand. \ Evening. 

Capture of three Greek scouting ve.ssels [Probably before 
; by Peii^iau advance sq^uadron. mid-day. 

G. fleet at Artemisium. 

; G. fleet receives news from Skiathos uf Evening, pro- 

; the loss of the three vessels bably late. 


14 13 l\ auny is-achcc First storm begins. 

AVreck of part of P. fleet at Sepiail 
strand. 

G. fleet retires (or driven) to Chalkis. Probably early 

morning. 
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No. of day 
with 
conjec- 
tnral day j 
added. 

No. ot 
day in 
text of 
this 
paper. 

1 

Events at 
Thermopylae. 

1 ! 

■ Events at ArtenuMum. ! Approximate time 

^ j 

15 

i 

u 

1 

P. army inac- 
tive before 
Thermopylae. 

! 1 

‘ _ j 

storm continues. i 

P. fleet at Sepiafl strand, ! 

G. fleet at Chalkis. 

; Report of P. disaster reaches G. fleet : 
at Chalkis. 

16 i 

j 

15 

i i 

P. army inac- i 
tive before i 
Thermopylae. | 

Storm continues. 

Fleets as on 15th day. ; 

j 

i 

17 1 

} 

16 

P. army still in- 
active. 

P. fleet moves to and arrives at Aphe- ‘ Arrival early in 

tae. 1 the afternoon. 

G. fleet moves back to Arteniisinm. | 

G. fleet captures fifteen P. vessels. , In afternoon. 

G. commanders consult about retire- , Probably even- 
ineut from Artemisium. j ing. 

i 
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It now remains for us to consider briefly the relation between the t^YO 
series of events at Thermopylae and Artemisium respectively. 

A comparison of the two brings into immediate prominence the fact that 
the delay of four days at Thermopylae corresponds practically with the time 
during which the Persian fleet was delayed outside the strait by the storm. 
It is also noticeable that the first attack on Thermopylae was made on the very 
day after the fleet arrived at Aphetae, when it would be in a position to force 
the strait, or, at any rate, to keep the Greek fleet employed. It is not 
unreasonable so suppose that Xerxes reckoned on his fleet having no difficulty 
in forcing the strait immediately after its arrival. It was immensely superior 
in numbers, and was drawn largely from nations who had the reputation of 
being the best seamen of their time. 

I venture to think, too, that Xerxes and the experienced generals with 
him may have been apprehensive lest the Greek fleet should sail close in 
shore and take part in the defence of the pass, an actual possibility which the 
events of two centuries later make quite evident. I do not say that the 
Greeks had any such intention, at least, there does not exist the slightest 
evidence of their haviug had it, but nevertheless it was plainly a contingency 
which might present itself to the consideration of the Persian council-uf-war, 
and might decide them to defer the attack until their own fleet arrived to 
occupy the attention of the Greek naval force in the straits. 

The despatch of the 200 ships round Euboea would seem to have had as 
its main object the capture of the whole Greek fleet, as, indeed, Herodotus 
tells us. We And, too, this design repeated at Salamis. Xerxes evidently 
thought that his fleet at Aphetae could deal with the Greek fleet at 
Artemisium without much difficulty, and there is reason to believe he was 
not far wrong. That last day’s fighting must have ended in something much 
more like a defeat than wc might suppose from Herodotus’ story, and the 
absence of any mention of any opposition on the part of Themistocles to the 
plan of retreating from Artemisium is somewhat significant. It tvas one 
thing to face the immensely superior numbers of the Persian fleet in the 
narrow .‘^trait of Salamis, less than a mile broad ; it was another to face that 
fleet in the broad northern bend of the Euripus where there tvas plenty of 
sea room. 

That the landing of troops behind Thermopylae in case of the failure of 
a direct attack may have been a secondary object, is, of course, possible, or 
even probable, and had not the discovery and successful use of the path of 
Hydarnes rendered this unnecessary, we may suspect that the main fleet at 
Aphetae w ould have been employed, after the loss of the squadron of 200, in 
an attempt to effect such a lauding by forcing the strait. 

As far as can be ^een from Herodotus’ narrative, Xerxes’ strategy after 
his arrival in Malis seems to have been : — 

(1) To defer attack on the pass until his own fleet sliuukl have arrived 
within the channel to occupy the attention of the Greek fleet. 

(2) To then attempt a direct attack on the pass. 

tS) To take measures for the capture of the wdiole Greek fleet. 
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(4) To provide for the contingency of failure of direct attack on 
Thermopylae in two ways : — 

(a) By giving orders to the main fleet to force the strait and land troops 
in rear of the passd 

(h) By giving orders to the squadron of 200 to land troops in rear of the 

pass. 

This paper has not heen written out of any spirit of conservatism. 
Anyone who, like myself, heartily accepts such historical reconstructions as 
Hr. Macan’s ‘ Marathon ’ or Professor Bury’s ‘ Aristides at Salamis ’ can 
hardly he suspected of such a tendency. But after studying this part of 
Herodotus’ history, it seems to me that this section of his naiTative does not 
demand anything of the nature of a forced explanation, still less calls for 
practical rejection, for to this some of the proposed reconstructions amount 
whether the writers intend it or not. That the narrative is defective in 
chronology, is, of course, quite plain, but calculations made from the bare 
statements in it, result, when the chronological defect is eradicated, in 
singular accord. So at least it seems to me. I should very much like to 
know how it seems to others who are acquainted with the scene of events. 

G. B. Grundy. 


^ Cf oTrb ZeifxaU'ovres, viii. 15. 
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It is, I think, impossible to read Professor Goodwin’s article on ‘Salamis’ 
in the Journal of the ArcJuteological Institute of America, 1882 — 83, without 
arriving at the conclusion that he has made out a very strong case for his main 
thesis, viz., that the plan of the battle was wholly difi'erent from that which 
has been constructed by modern historians, who misinterpret, as I suppose 
Professor Goodwin would hold, the account of Herodotus. I confess to cordial 
adherence to the main proposition contained in the article, hut I find great 
difficulty in understanding the argument by which he endeavours to reconcile 
his view with the account given by Herodotus. 

That there is some defect in Herodotus’ account is clear. At first reading 
it seems to consist in an absence of information as to the movements of the 
fleets in the battle itself. 

My impression is, however, that Herodotus had at his disposal informa- 
tion with regard to those movements, but misunderstood it. 

It will be necessary, in order to explain exactly what I mean, to go over 
much of the ground which Professor Goodwin traverses, and indeed to make 
use of some of his arguments. 

It is generally agreed, in fact the evidence is unanimous on this point, 
that the Persians drew up their fleet in some way so as to block the eastern 
end of the Salamis strait, though the way in which they did this is disputed. 
But the main points in dispute are ; — 

(1) As to the locality of the part of the other end of the strait which 
they blocked so as to prevent the Greek fleet from escaping. 

Viz., whether it was the narrow portion of the eastern strait at the point 
where it enters the Bay of Eleusis, or whether it was the strait between 
Salamis island and the Megarid coast. 

(2) As to the position of the Persian fleet, especially at daybreak, on the 
morning of the battle. 

The scheme of the battle given in nearly all, if not all, modern histories 
of Greece, represents the Persian fleet as drawn up on the morning of the 
battle along the Attic coast from tlie narrows at the entrance of the Bay of 
Eleusis almost to the mouth of Piraeus harbour, while the Greek fleet is 
opposite, extending from a point some way north of the Island of St. George 
almost to the end of Kynosura (r. Grote, etc.). 

I notice that this scheme has been adhered to in histories of Greece 
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which are either new or have been re-edited since Professor Goodwin’s article 
was published. 

The objections to it which Professor Goodwin urged seem to me so strong 
that I am surprised that the scheme is still adhered to by great authorities on 
Greek history. The reason for this adherence I have not seen stated in print, 
but I can only suppose that those who hold to the old view reject wholly the 
version of Diodorus, where it differs from that of Herodotus, and would hold 
that the latter is not contradicted in any essential respect hy the, for historical 
purposes, imperfect account of Aeschylus. Professor Goodwin lays down the 
canon that on any detail he does mention, Aeschylus is the authority to he 
followed, because he was an eye-witness. He further seeks to reconcile 
Herodotus’ account with that of Aeschylus, with the result that he reproduces 
a history of the battle which is in nearly all essential respects that of 
Diodorus. 

It is plain, of course, that the ‘ eye-witness ’ argument may be carried 
too far, since it is possible, if not probable, that the accounts of Herodotus and 
Diodorus were drawn from the records of eye-witnesses. 

The thesis which I propose to put forward is that we have in the tale of 
Salamis one of the rare cases in which Diodorus has either obtained better 
information or made better use of his information than Herodotus. I believe 
Professor Goodwin might possibly agree to this. P>ut I would urge that 
those who have adopted the ‘ old ’ scheme of the battle have rightly 
interpreted Herodotus’ view, and that the mistake, if any, is Herodotus’, 
not theirs. 

In this, I believe, Professor Goodwin would disagree with me. 

The arguments against the old scheme, of which the most convincing 
have been already stated by Professor Goodwin, are ; — 

Since the passage between Attica and Psyttaleia is 1,800 yards wide ; 

And that between Aegaleos and Salamis 1,500 yards ; 

And between Aegaleos and St. George Island 1,200 yards ; 

i.e. the whole channel is very narrow ; 

(a) How could the Persian movement of cutting off be accomplished so 
secretly that the Greeks got no wind of it? (H. viii. 78, Plut. Them. 12, 
Arist. 8.) 

How could the Persians have slipped along the other side of the narrow 
strait in the night unperceived ? Tradition says, moreover, that it was a 
moonlight night. 

(b) Can we believe that the Greek fleet was allowed to form quietly in 
line of battle at the other side of this narrow strait, in the very face of the 
Persian fleet only a few hundred yards distant ? 

Surely the Persian fleet would, being eager to capture the Greek fleet, 
have seized the ships while the crews were preparing to embark. 

(c) Aeschylus, an eye-witness, testifies that it was only after the Greeks 
had rowed forward from their first position that they were fairly seen by the 
Persians (Aesch. Fers. 400). 

(d) Aeschylus, Fers. 441-464, H. viii. 76, 95, Plut. A?'is(. 9 concur in the 
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statement that Xerxes landed a bodj^ of Persians on Psyttaleia because he 
thought that it would be a central point of the sea tight. 

Such are Professor Goodwin’s objections to the old scheme. To the last 
I would add that Herodotus expressly describes the measures taken with 
regard to Psyttaleia as being synchronous with those for blocking the straits 

(viii. 76). 

Of these objections : — 

(a) is strong as being Heiodotus’ own evidence, and it is on Herodotus 
that the old scheme must rely. The passages quoted from Plutarch are, how- 
ever, manifestly from the Hcrodotean source. 

Objections (6), (c), (d) seem to me unanswerable. As I read the narrative, 
the old scheme of Groto and others cannot stand in face of them. 

Experience has convinced me of the fact that Herodotus is a most 
difficult and dangerous author to criticise. At the same time, in those 
jjarts of his Greek history which I have had occasion to examine minutely, — 
some on the actual .scene of events, — I have never come across any statement 
of fact which could be suspected to be the pure invention of the author. His 
mistakes, in so far us can be judged, arise almost wholly from : 

(1) Misreading of sources, 

(2) Use of defective or mistiiken sources, 

not from the invention of imaginary facts. His painful conscientiousness 
seems to be genuine, not tictitious. But, eminently unmilitary himself, he 
was peculiarly liable to misunderstand the information at his disposal with 
regard to military matters, and this, as it seems to me is exactly what has 
happened with regard to his account of Salamis, and in the following way ; — 

It is, of course, a commonplace of criticism to say that Herodotus gives 
us no account of the general movements or manccu\res of the two fleets on 
the actual day of battle, save that he mentions that the Aoginetan vessels fell 
on the Phoenician ships which the Athenians put to flight. What I may 
call the enunciation of my proposition is this : — 

Th.ii failiij c of injormiiiioii in this part of his narroticc is dne to the fad 
that he had ahead. ij in the 'previous part ef it used, up hi-s iiiformation oii this 
point. 

He antedated a 'iiiove'imnt luadi mi the niijhi preeediuy the halth to the 
previous ojtc'rnooa. and further antidotcd the luucenunts in the ualttc itsetf tej 
the avjht prcccdinf) the hattle. 

I will now attempt to prove this proposition. Unfortunately I do not 
sec my way to doing so without going into the detail of the description of the 
fighting. 

Apparently on the day hut one betin'c the battle (cf. H. viii. 64) 
Themi.stocle.s at tiie meeting of commander.s urged tlie importance of fighting 
in the strait (cf. H. \iii. 6U. D. xi. 17^. His idea was, of course, that in the 
narrow seaway the Greek fleet would not be outflanked, and the superior 
numbers of the Persians would not be of avad. It is noticeable (1) that his 
argument is dependent on the narrowness ut the possible front of the fighting 
line, (2) that uiiauinious evidence of historians points to the fact that the 
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event showed it to be a sound argument. But, if the fleets were ranged on 
either side of the strait in the actual battle, and not across it, it is somewhat 
difficult to see why so much success should be attributed to the design. 

Bay 'prcccdiiifj the luttle. 

Ship despatched to Aegina to fetch the Aeacidae (H. viii. 64). 

Persian fleet at Phaleron (H. viii. G6 — T. 12). 

Persian fleet, so says Herodotus, puts out towards Salamis and cpiietly 
forms line of battle. It is too late to fight that day (H. viii. 70). 

This movement, then, presumably took place in the late afternoon. 

Here I think Herodotus’ mistake begins. He represents this movement 
as made before Xerxes received Themistocles’ message, i.c. not causally con- 
nected Avith it at all. But both Aeschylus and Diodorus almost certainly 
describe the same movement as having been made after Themistocles’ 
message had been received and in consequence of it. 

Cf Aesch, Pers. 374-83 describing the embarkation of the Persians with 
a view to (368-9) ranging the ships in three lines so as to guard the exits and 
the ‘roaring friths’ and (370-3) sending ships by a circuit round the Island 
of Ajax to cut off the Greek retreat. 

Cf. also Diod. xi. 17. 

In other words neither Aeschylus nor Diodorus has any mention of a 
movement of the Persian fleet from Phaleron until after Themistocles’ message 
Avas receAed. 

What Herodotus describes and mistimes is really the movement Avhich 
the Persians made at night to block the eastern strait. 

After the receipt of Themistocles’ message the Persian fleet did on the 
night before the battle put out, and these measures Avere taken ; — 

(1) Psyttaleia Avas occupied (H. Auii. 76, Aesch. Pers. 449, and apparently 
Pint. Arist. 8) 

because Xerxes expected evidently that it Avould be an important 
position to hold during the battle (r. H. and A. P. ad loc. cit.). 

Professor GoodAvin thinks, as indeed appears probable, that it must have 
been near the centre of the Persian lines of battle as at first arranged. 

(2) The strait aa^s blocked on the East j^(P. Them. 12, A.P. 368-373, 

(3) The strait Avas also blocked on the Westj H. viii. 76, Diod. xi. 17. 

With regard to (2), the consideration suggested by the occupation of 

Psyttaleia and the fact that the measure was carried out unknoAvn to the 
Greeks, might suggest that the Persian line Avas extended from behind Kyno- 
sura, South of Psyttaleia to the Attic coast near Piraeus harbour. 

As regards (3), Diodorus says expressly that the Egyptian contingent 
Avas sent to block the strait betAveen Salamis and the Megarid (xi. 17). 

This is a curious triangular concord at this point in the historv. 

Diodorus says that the Egyptian contingent Avas sent. 

Plutarch speaks of 200 ships sent off’ by night. 

Herodotus tells us that the Egyptian contingent numbered 200. 

The assertion of Diodorus, if it stood alone, might not be held to be very 
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convincing, but Aeschylus practically says the same thing, viz., that Xerxes sent 
ships by a circuit round the Island of Ajax to cut off the Greek retreat. 

Professor Goodwin would apparently argue that Herodotus’ description of 
the movement really implies, if rightly interpreted, the same thing. Now 
what Herodotus does say is this (viii. 76), iireiBr) iyivovro fieaai vvKreii, 
avfjyov fJ-ev to air eaTreprj'i Kepa<; KVtc\ovp,evoi TTpot ri]v SaXapLiva, avr)yov Be 
oi apLcpl Ttjv K.eov /cal Tr]v K.vv6aovpav Teraypevoi, /carel'y^ov re p-expi- 
Trdvra tov iropOp-ov Tpai vijva-L The earlier part of the passage 
evidently refers to the blocking of the strait on the west. On the general 
question of meaning, I do not think that this can mean anything else but 
that the west wing, as he calls it, moved through the strait, not rou./id 
Salamis, to block the west end of the strait at the point where it enters the 
Bay of Eleusis, i.c. between Aegaleos and Salamis island. This, indeed, is 
the natural interpretation, which those who follow what I have called the 
' old ’ scheme of the battle put upon the words. 

But I venture to think very strongly that Herodotus is describing in this 
passage, (though he, of course, was not aware of the fact,) the movements in 
the actual battle. We have seen that he has ascribed to the previous after- 
noon a movement which Aeschylus and Diodorus say took place at night, and 
he is now ascribing to the night a movement which was really made in the 
moiTOw-morning’s battle. He has antedated his information, and hence he 
can tell us practically nothing of the general movements in the fight, for he 
had already used up all the information he had with regard to the move- 
ments of the two fleets. 

I shall have, of course, to recur to this point, when we come to discuss 
the actual manucevring in the battle. 

The movements in the night rvere made quietly, in order that the enemy 
might not get knowledge of them (H. viii. 76). 

They took up the whole night (H. and A. P.). 

This tells in favour of the movement round Salamis island to the 
west strait between the island and the Megarid. 

The Greeks were unaware of the movements until Aristides came from 
Aegina to inform them of them (H. viii. 79, Plut. T. 12, A. 8). Aristides 
further told them that he had had great difficulty in getting through the 
blockading squadron (H. viii. 81). It w'ould be mere guesswork to surmise 
how he got through. 

O O 

Day of the Inttle. 

When the day dawned the position of the fleets seems to have been ; 

The Greek fleet close to Salanus towm, probably in bay north of it ; the 
Persian fleet in a line across the strait almost due east and west with 
P.syttaleia near the centre. 

These positions are to be conjectured from the following facts : 

(ff) The Greek position, from Diodorus’ .statement that, after embarking, 
the Greeks sailed out and occupied the strait between Salamis and the 
Herakleion (D. xi. 18). Plutarch tells us tlurt the Herakleion was where the 
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Island of Salamis is separated from the main land by a narrow passage. It 
must therefore have been on Aegaleos opposite Salamis town. 

(b) The Persian position is defined by very strong evidence ; 

(1) Respecting the occupation of Psyttaleia already quoted ; 

(2) (And most markedly) by the statements of Aeschylus and Diodorus. 

A. P. 415 says that the Persian ships fell foul of one another when they 

came into the narrows. 

D. xi. 18 says that the Persians in their advance at first retained their 
order, having plenty of sea room, but when they came to the strait, they were 
compelled to withdraw some ships from the line, and fell into much confusion. 

Their position at dawn must then have been in the broad part of the 
strait, just before the narrows begin. It will be seen that there is a most 
marked diminution in breadth so soon as Kynosura is rounded. I say above 
‘just before the narrows begin,’ because the evidence of Aeschylus and Hero- 
dotus shows that the two fleets came in sight of one another very soon after 
they begci'ii to move (cf. A P. 400, H. viii. 84). 

It was after dawn when the Greeks embarked (H. viii. 83 ad init.). 

When we come to the question of the positions of the various con- 
tingents in the two fleets Aeschylus unfortunately does not aid us. 

Herodotus and Diodorus are in agreement as to : 

Medised Greeks on Persian L. wing (H. viii. 85, D. xi. 17) ; 

Phoenicians on Persian R. wing (H. viii. 85, D. xi. 17). 

Diodorus further tells us : 

Cyprians with Phoenicians on R. wing (D. xi. 19). 

Cilicians, Pamphylians, Lycians next them (D. xi. 19). 

Curiously enough the two authorities differ with regard to the few 
details they give of the Greek array. 

Both agree that Athenians were on Greek L. wing (H. viii. 85, D. xi. 18). 

But the Lacedaemonians according to Herodotus (viii. 85) were on the 
R. wing, but according to Diodorus (xi. 18) on the left with Athenians. 

Aeginetans and Megareans according to Diodorus were on the R. wing 
(xi. 18). 

It is difficult to say whether the evidence on the point where the 
authorities are in conflict, viz., as to the composition of the Greek right, 
inclines to the side of Herodotus or Diodorus. I shall give reasons for 
believing that the account of Herodotus is more probably the right one. 

The Movements of the Fleets in the battle. 

The Persian fleet. — The information which we do get as to the advance 
of the Persian fleet and its manoeuvring is wholly in accord with what seems to 
me to be almost certainly defined as its position at dawn. 

Aeschylus (P. 368-9) tells us that it took up its original position in three 
lines. 

Describing its appearance as it advanced into the narrow part of the 
strait, he speaks of it coming on in a pevfia, which can only refer to some 
formation in column, or something resembling a column. 
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Diodorus supplies the connectiug link between the two formations when 
he says that the Persians when they came into the strait Avere compelled to 
Avithdraw^ some ships from the line (xi. 18). 

If the chart of the strait at this point be examined it aauII be seen that 
after passing PsA’ttaleia and Kynosura it not only narroAA'S, but turns AA'est- 
AA’ard at right angles. The Persian fleet had consequently to accomplish a 
most difficult manoeuA-re of a double kind, viz. : 

(u) To reduce their front. 

(b) To execute a AA’heeliiig moA-ement to the left, of AA’hich their extreme 
left AAUUg Avould form the piA'ot. 

What seems to liaA’e taken place is this; their right, and possibly their 
centre liaA’ing reduced their front passed through the strait east of Psyttaleia 
in some sort of column formation ; then wheeled to the left to turn the corner 
of the strait, AA'hile their left AA'ing marked time, as it Avere, in the strait AA'est 
of Psyttaleia. The latter AA’ould be hidden from the Greek fleet by the some- 
AA'hat lofty rocky promontory of Kynosura. But the right wing passing east of 
Psyttaleia AA’ould almost immediately come into sight, and AA'ould present to the 
Greeks that appearance of a pevfia, AA’hich the eye-AAutness Aeschylus describes. 

The Greek jlect. 

MeanAvhile the Greek fleet had moved. It formed line in the first instance 
in the strait betAveen Salamis and the Herakleion, so Diodorus tells us (xi, 18). 
From that position it advanced along the strait, and soon after starting, came 
in sight of the Persian (A. P. dOO). Needless to say that this detail, given by 
Aeschylus, is singularly in disaccord AA'ith the ‘ old ’ scheme. 

We noAv come to the difficult question as to the position of the fleets 
Avhen contact took place. 

Aeschylus gives a most important detail bearing on this point, Avhen he 
says (A. P. 401) that the Greek right Aving led the advance and the remainder 
came behind. If aa’c consider AAdiat this implies, and further take into con- 
sideration another fact mentioned by Aeschylus (A. P. 411) and supported by 
Herodotus (viii. 84, ad init.) to Avhit, that a Greek (/.c. Athenian) ship began 
the battle by attacking a Phoenician, avo see that the Persian right, i.e. that 
part of their fleet AA’hich had AA'heeled on the outside had got in advance of the 
rest of till ir line, i.e. that the tAvo fleets Avere in a kind of echelon formation 
Avhen contact took place, not in line tlirect across the strait, Avhich Avould 
imply positions running north and south, but .slantAvise in positions running 
from north-Avest to south-east nearly. In order to make clear Avhat I mean I 
append three small sketch maps of the straits, showing (1) original position, 
(2) advance, (3) contact, of the tAvo fleets. 

It is, I believe, this position of the fleets at the point of contact Avhich 
Herodotus describes in Aiii. 76, and \'iii. 8-5. 

First, Avith respect to viii. 76. 

Herodotus had already ascribed the Persian movement from Phaleron to 
the pctsition at Psyttaleia to the aftei’iioon of the day preceding the battle, 
orior to the receipt of Themistocles’ message by Xerxes. 
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This, we have seen, was a mistake. That movement was made, as 
Aeschylus and Diodoras show clearly, &vbmq}itnt to the receipt of the message, 
and in the night. 

What is the first immediate consequence of his mistake ? He had 
separated with respect to time the Persians’ movement to the position at 
Psyttaleia from their movement to block the western end of the straits, 
whereas these two movements were synchronous. 

Now let us consider what his position as an historian would have been 
after making this mistake. 

He would be quite aware of the notorious fact that a movement was 
made in the night to block this western issiie, and was made in consequence 
of Themistocles’ message. 



He would naturally suppose that the second movement indicated in his 
sources of information was this movement, whereas it was really the movement 
in the actual battle itself. 

The description of the movement in viii. 76 is very closely applicable to 
what we have seen from other evidence must have been the movement in the 
battle. He says ; dvfj'yov fiev to dir ecTTrepr;? Kepa<; KVKXovfievoi 7rpo? rrjv 
^aXa/Miva, dvrjjov Be ol dfMcj>l Tr]v Keen re KaX ttjp J^vvoaovpav reraypievoi, 
Karelj^ov re irdvra tov TropO/iov rfjcn vrjvcri'. 

In the first place we find out from chap. 85 what he meant by the west 
wing, viz., Kara p,ev Stj ireTa-^aTO ‘PotVt/ce? (ovrot yap el^ov to 

Trpos ’EXenctro? re Kal eenrepr]^ K€pa<i)' KaTa Be A.aKeBaipLoviov<i ’Twre?’ ovtoi 
B’ el'^ov TO Trpo? ttjv rjm re /cal top Tleipaiea. 

It sems to me to be fairly clear that he supposed the wheeling movement 
H.S. — VOL. XVII. S 
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of the right ■wing (the Phoenicians) which brought that wing as we have seen 
in front of the rest of the line, which movement was evidently accurately 
described in liis source of information (cf. especially KVKXovfievoi wpo? rrjv 
"taXafiLva), to be a movement through the strait to block up the narrows north 
of Salamis towu, near the Bay of Eleusis. The remaining words, avPjyov Se 
ol Trjv Keov re Kal rrjv T\.vv6crovpav TeTay/j-ivoL, are taken also, no 

doubt, from his source of information and refer to the movement of the left 
Persian wing in the battle. 

Of course Herodotus misinterprets the meaning in conserpience of the 
mistake he has made, and adds the words which follow Ka-el'^^ov re, etc. He 
has to bring this latter body of ships in touch with those which he has in 
imagination moved right up the strait. 



The TO dvr’ kaTTepr]^ Kepa<i of ch. 76 is no doubt of the same origin as the 
TO TT/oo? ’EXeoo-Hd? re /cal ia-7rep7]<; Kepas of ch. 8-5, and the latter is used in 
describing the position in actual battle. Strict geography might take excep- 
tion to the description of this wing as the west wing, though when the battle 
began it did apparently lie north-west or thereabouts of the other wing, but 
the distinction between the two wings in ch. 85 as tt/oo? ’E\€vcrivo<; and tt/oo? 
rov Tleipaiea is, as will be seen, correct and good. 

Before I close I should like to say one word as to the battle itself, and 
the question of the conflicting evidence as to the position of the Aeginetans 
and Lacedaemonians in the fighting line. The Aeginetans come in for the 
highest praise in Herodotus’ account. That they would not have got the 
praise from him unless they deserved it in some notorious wav, we may be 
sure. The philo-Athenian historian was not likely to commend them without 
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cause. But Herodotus also mentions a detail about them in tbe battle which 
he is extremely unlikely to have invented, namely, that they fell on the 
Phoenician ships which fled before the Athenians (viii. 91). I think we may 
fairly suspect from Herodotus’ language that the Aeginetans were credited 
with dealing the decisive blow in the battle, though the Athenians had 
apparently the hardest fight (H. viii. 93). But this detail about the 
Aeginetans falling on the Phoenician ships makes it highly probable, if 
not certain, that they were close to the Athenians in the line, probably 
in the centre or left-centre, i.e. not on the right, as Diodorus sa3's, and 
we maj’, I think, conjecture fhat the decisive action of the battle was the 
breaking of the Persian line at the centre bj’ the Aeginetans, after 
which the latter were able to fall on the flank of the Phoenicians, the 



Persian right wing, whom the Greeks regarded, as may be seen from various 
hints in the accounts of the battle, as the really formidable element in the 
Persian fleet. 

It is possible that the actual fighting may have gone in accordance 
with the original plan of attack of the Greek commanders, with such 
modifications as the confusion into which the Persian fleet fell in the 
course of executing their difficult manoeuvre of necessity introduced 
into it. Of that confusion the Greeks apparentl)' took full advantage 
but still the crushing of the Persian centre, probably consisting of the 
poorest material in their fleet, by what was looked upon, if Diodorus be 
right, as, after the Athenians, the most capable portion of the Greek fleet, 
to be followed by an attack on the flank of the powerful Persian right 

s 2 
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wing, may have been in outline the original design of Einybiades and liis 
colleagues. 

It is not necessary, perhaps, for me to acknowledge further the extent to 
which I am indebted to Professor Goodwin’s article, since it vdll be fully 
apjjreciated by those who are interested in this side of Greek history, to whom 
cei’tainly that article will be well known. 


G. B. Gkundt. 
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Part IV. 

Apollo. 

Recent literature on this Hymn is almost limited to the notes of 
R. Peppmiiller, PMlologus, 1884, p. 196 sq., 1894, p. 2.53 sq., and H. Pomtow, 
Neite Jah'l). f. Phil., 1886, p. 176, and the articles of A. Kirchhoff, 
Sitzungsberichte der irreuss. AJcad. xlii. 1893, and A. W. Verrall in this Journal 
vol. xiv. pp, 1 sqq. (1894). For Apollo we have the account by Roscher in his 
Lexicon ; Mr. Farnell {Cidts of Greek States) has not yet treated him. 

Want of illustration and of positive information upon the topics with 
which the Hymn deals, is the chief stumbling block to its interpretation. 
We are practically entirely ignorant, so far as other sources are concerned, at 
these places : the geographical names Elpea-iai 32, AvTOKavp 35, Alaayirj 40, 
AeKTo<; 217, ’Apijvrj ’Apyocfter) Atirv 422, 423 ; the nature of Eilithyia’s 
necklace 103 ; the recitations at the Delian festival 156 sq., Apollo’s ‘ brides ’ 
208 sq., the observances connected with chariots at Onchestus 230 sq., the 
epithets of Apollo ttvOlo^ 373, SeX^eto? 496 ; the part taken by Cretans in 
the Delphic worship 393 sq. It is the more disappointing that the newly 
found Delphic inscriptions, so far as they have been published, contribute 
nothing to the elucidation of these points. The fragments of Hj-mns to 
Apollo, whatever perturbation they may have caused in the theory of Greek 
music, are singularly barren as literary documents. 

This condition of ignorance has brought the usual result, that the Higher 
Criticism has marked the document for its own. Even the usually judicious 
Ruhnken divided the Hymn into two. I venture to think that consideration 
tends to show that even where the full import of the context is unrealisable, 
the grammatical sense presented by the tradition is clear, and that therefore 
the text may vindicate its soundness. When the darkness that surrounds 
the subject-matter of documents is deep, a prudent editor will, pending the 
arrival of better lights, at least guard the wording and the order of the texts 
for which he is responsible. 

In three places in the poem the text has literally disintegrated, at 
59, 152, 211 ; the first two of these singular comiptions have been fairly 
satisfactorily healed. Several lacunas, but of small extent, appear necessary. 

18. vir ’Ivatrolo pei6poi<;. Reiz and A. Matthiae substituted eV’, the 
necessity of which with Ilgen I doubt. As Ilgen remarks, the Inopus is con- 
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ceived as a mountain torrent (vv. 17, 2G), and Leto might be said to be 
‘ under ' its waters as it fell steeply. Or viro may have the more general 
sense of ‘near, about,’ as in Apollonius ii. 794 o(f>p’ e^aXovro | ovpa ^aOvp- 
petopTOi vcj)’ elajjLevaL^ 'Tirioio. <I> 87 eirl —UTvioevTi ; eVi Strabo, virb 
all MSS. 

20. v6/j.o<; ^ejSX/jaTaL Barnes removed the singular, which was 

kept by Maittaire Qlisccllanca Graeconim aliquot Sc)-iq)toriiin Cannina, 1722, 
p. 16G): cf. Aratus 817 Kai fiaWov fieXavedcra, xal el pyjyvvaTO fiaXXov, 
where Maass quotes 7 438 6ea Ke^apolar IBovcra, as se%’eral MSS. have it for 
Ke^dpniTo IBovaa ] A 6G0 one MS. has ^e^X/jarai for /Be^Xr/Tai, fiev 6 
TvBetBr]<;. To keep the singular v6fio<; here would imply a strong view upon 
the unfamiliarity of the author with the epic dialect, hut the principle of the 
preservation of linguistic anomalies presented by MSS. is one to which I 
incline. Cf. KaTevqvodev with plural, Dan. 279, e in the plural MpAr. 267. 
M'hether j/d/ao? should be kept, or altered with Barnes into j/o/io'?, may he 
doubted. 'QdXXeiv vop-ov is in any case an unusual phrase; jSdXXeiv must be 
taken, I suppose, in the sense of ‘ lay, found,’ and in this sense may suit 
better with ro/ro? ‘ custom ’ or ‘ strain ’ than with ro/rd? ‘ range ’ or ‘ course.’ 
Also some weight perhaps should be given to the unvarying accentuation of 
the MSS. Hes. Theog. 66 fieXTropTat -irdvraiv re voptovt;, one MS. has vofiov?. 
The conjectures TreTrXg-^arai (Matthiae), fieneXyrai uoiBg<; (Hermann), vofioi 
pe/j.i3X7jaT’ uotSf;? (Nitzsch) do not assist. 

2G. 77^09 Kvpdo<; opo<:. On the united authority of the MSS. and of Steph. 
Byz. (s.v. Trap ’AvTCfj.dxq) iv TvpwTg QgjSatBo^. b olngTcop Kvp0to<i' nal 
dtjXvKw? Kul ovBerepcot:) who can hardly refer to any passage but ours, I 
retain the neuter, notwithstanding the gen. Kvp6ov v. 141. Barnes is the last 
editor, D’Arnaud, quoted by Ilgen, the last critic, who has not departed from 
the MSS. 

29 sq. MTth Hermann and Baumeister it must be felt that the connection 
of the enumeration of places, vv. 30-44, is uncertain. If, as is usually the 
case, we print a comma at the end of 29, the places are introduced as those 
over which Apollo rules ; but when we get to the end of the list wn find 
they are regions over which Leto wandered. Unless we are to suppose that 
Apollo’s dominion coincided with the spots through which his mother -when 
big with him wandered, either a sign of interrogation, as Gemoll, or a full 
stop, as in the O.xford text, must be put after 29 ; the slight abruptness finds 
many parallels in the Hymns. 

32. alyal r elpealat, re. Ueipealai Ruhnken. It is admitted that no 
connection is known between Piresiae and Apollo, and as we have Iresiae 
standing in the texts of Livy xxxii. 13 it seems safe to leave Wipealai here. 
It is true that the Livian Iresiae and Piresiae must have been in the same 
neighhourhooih and Leake {Xorthern Greece, iv. 403) wished to simplify the 
matter by aboli.diiiig Iresiae. But is it even certain that our Iresiae is the 
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same as tlie Livian ? For the name cf. the deme Etpao-t'Sat. Two other 
unknown names preserved in this catalogue are jS^la-ayerj and Avtokuvt}. It 
is a pity that Strabo did not extend his studies on B to this document. 

35. avTOKavrjq opo^ altrv. AvroKcivt] is not found ; it does not follow 
however that we need the conjectures avriKavr}, aKpoKavrj, alyoKavij, which 
are equally non-existent. Kdri; or Kdi^at is the name of a considerable mass 
of mountain opposite the south point of Lesbos, mentioned often by Strabo 
in his account of Asia Minor and described p. 615. The name applied to a 
town also, and (according to Stephanus s. v.) to a lake ; the district in general 
was called r) K.ava[a. Hence (at Ilgen’s suggestion) I take it that airoKavr] 
may mean the centre of the geographical name Kavrj, ‘ Heart of Kdvy],’ i.e. 
the original peak of which Sti'abo says avrh Kad’ avro lKavo}<; avveaTaXrai, 
TTpoaveiei Ss eVi to Aiyaiov ire\.ayo<;, although no parallel use of avro- 
seems to be preserved. Alcrayerj v. 40 is still unidentified. 

46. el' Ti'? (Toi yaikutv vlet deXoi oi/cia Oecrdai. Oi which is generally 
read, is now found to be the emendation of H, and is made probable by 
eKrj^oXov in 45. At the same time Apollo is addressed immediately before 
this parenthesis begins, v. 25, as ere, and afterwards v. 120, and therefore aoi 
may not be impossible here. 

53. d'XXo? S’ ouT£? creid nrod’ ayfrerat ovSe ere Xicrcrei,. Mr. T. L. Agar 
{Classical Eeview, Nov, 1896,) has removed the scales from our eyes, and 
with the help of the unknown writer of S, seen ovhe ae X'ljaec in the end of 
the line. Thus Ernesti’s Turet, Kirchhoffs iaeXuacrei and my kuhvaet. retire 
into their proper limbo. Turet had no graphical possibility, and it is singular 
that it should have occupied the field for a century ; Kirchhoff s contribution 
is curiously inappropriate to an island like Ithaca ImrrjXaTO'; (or Zacyn- 
thus, of which Simonides fr. 15 linroTpo^La yap ov ZaKvvOw): my own effort 
rested on the graphical support given by p 276 Suaeo Be pivrjaTppa^, Xiaa-eo 
‘J marg.,’ E 811 SiSvKev, XeXvKev ‘L.’ For the effects produced by the 
simplest case of itacism cf. Hes. 0pp. 2, Bevre Brj evveirere, Bevre Bl’ evveireTe. 

79. dW’ el' pLOL TXairpi ye 0ed p,eyav opKov opoacrai 
ivddBe piv nrpdjTov rev^eev TrepiKoXXea vr)6v 
ep-phevaL dv0 pdnrcov 'X^prjaTrjpioi/, aviap eireira 
Trdj'Ta? iir dv0pd}7rov<i itreir] TroXvcovvpo^; eerrai. 

How Gemoll can say ‘ der Sinn liisst nichts zu wlinschen iibrig ’ passes 
comprehension. Leto was not to include in her oath (nor does she actually 
84 sq.) that Apollo should proceed to other men after building a temple at 
Delos, she was to engage that he should build such a temple at Delos ; after 
which says Delos with a sigh, let him continue his favours, iTreip 7 roXvd>- 
vvpo^ eaTao. No possible compression can get this into the passage : supplv 
rather, with Hermann, such a verse as Tev^da0co vpov^ re koa, dXaea Bev- 
Bppevra, which fell out from its identity with 76. Cf. 35-40, 371-4, 505-8, 
where similar endings have had this effect at four lines distance. The phrase 
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is repeated, vv. 143, 221, 245, so that one move instance need not give 
offence. Pomtow’s objections (2V. Jalirh. f. Fliil., 1887, p. 176, s§.) to Her- 
mann’s notion of the contents of the lacuna seem unfounded, and his sugges- 
tion that 81 is not genuine gTatuitous; the same epithet ajoplies to Pepp- 
mliller’s bracketing of 81, 82 (/. c. p. 198). 

10.3. fiF/av opfiov I ‘)^pvcreiotcn XlvoiaLv eeppbevov, ivveaTrrj'^vv. Whether 
any work of art resembling this necklace ever existed in rerum natura at any 
period of Greek art is for archaeologists to settle : the commentator need 
have no difficulty in translating the words as they stand : ‘ a great necklace, 
nine cubits lono', set with golden threads.’ The Greek will bear the inter- 
pretation either of gold wire, or of tassels of thread or string gilded or strung 
with gold thread; the latter seems the more likely, if we consider some of the 
objects to which ^pvaeot; is applied in Homer: thus © 42 horses’ manes, 
0 44, N 26 a w’hip, E 727 reins, T 382, X 383 plumes of Achilles’ helmet. 
In all these cases ma.tcnal cannot be implied, but decoration. We get closer 
to the context iu the Scutum Hcrculis 224, ap.<jn St pcv Ki'^icrci 6ee davpa 
iSiaOat I upyvpirj' dvaavoL oe KaTrjcopevvTo (pativol | ■^pvaei.oi, of the golden 
tufts or tassels round Perseus’ bag. Further to anyone who objected that no 
such objects are known from excavations (if indeed tassels and such like can 
survive) I would answer that this necklace and most of the other objects I 
have ([noted are the work of Gods, and may therefore possess unusual refine- 
ment.' of art. When we find in some Mycenae a necklace nine yards long, 
we may expect to find one ‘ set with golden threads, a wonder to behold.' 
The alterations besides being uncalled for, are all more or less improbable. 
Barnes’ -^^pvaeov p'KtKTpoLcnv eepp-evov is grajrhically impossible (and Gemoll’s 
palaeograpjliical observations merely illusory) ; Xidoicriv (Matthiae and Pepp- 
miiller) is commonplace and can never have been corrupted into the rarer 
word \tvoicnv ; jXtjvtaaLv like most of Bergk’s conjectiu’es is brilliant but 
scatterbrained. 

’Eepueron (Barnes) for iepyuevov is a very proper correction on the 
analogy of E 89 o- 296. 

Matthiae, in his Animadversions and edition, Franke, and Burckhardt in 
a dissertation quoted by Gemoll, keep the reading Xlvoiaiv. 

116. Ti]v Tore Si; t6ko<; etXe should be restored fromllgeu’s most needless 
alteration Bp rare rrjv. The amount of emphasis conveyed by the position of 
rrjv is quite in place. 

133. w? elirutv eSLjSao-fcev diro ■)(9ovo<i €upvoBeir)<;. ’EttI Matthiae, which 
of course gives an easy sense. I am inclined to think however that utto may 
wdthout violence be given a pregnant sense, ‘he began to walk [getting up] 
from the ground,’ where up to this time he had been lying. E 13 tw p, tv dcp’ 
iTTTTouv, d S’ UTTO •^6ovo<i copvvTo 776^09 is somowliat parallel, in so far as it 
shows horv dwo may be used out of its .strictly literal sense. So Hermes as 
soon as he wms born, ovKeri Brjpov eiceiTo — uX\’ oy dvai^a<; k.t.X. {Ilerm. 
21 , 22 ). 
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142. aWoT^h' avvqcrov‘i re Kalavipa‘;rfKdaKa^e'i. Ilgen, Peppmilller and 
Tyrrell seem right in denying that ■^Xaa/cd^eiv can take a simple accusative ; 
av therefore must be altered to dv ; cf. B 198 ov S’ av Bpfiov, ov S’ av Eust. 
Here the v fell out before vtjtTov;, and v was added to make metre. It is 
unnecessary to alter dvipw;, as has been proposed : re /cal dvepa<; is a 

Hendiadys for the ‘ inhabited islands/ in contrast to Delos. For a similar 
omission of av cf. Dem. 7. 

152. OL TOT iirdvTLa creio t idoveq dOpooi etev etc. codd. Martin’s 
brilliant o? for ot is made necessary by fSotro and Tep-^atTo of 158. O? no 
doubt came in after eiravTidcreb had decomposed, in order to give an apparent 
subject to etev, the only verb then left. 356 o? Tfj'y' avTidaeie. The corrup- 
tion has the marks of being very early. Conversely Herod, i. 124 dvTrjcrai 
for dvTba crev. 

160. The apodosis starts here, as Gemoll rightly says. The TdvTcov 
dv6pd)v(ov (peovai are of course the various dialects, which in strongly 
decentralized countries assume to their speakers the dignity of languages. 
The case of Gorgo and Praxinoa is in point. In modern Italy recitations in 
different dialects may now and then be heard. Kpep^aXtaaTv? or ^ap^a- 
Xiaa-TUi is, as Gemoll sensibly decides, the accompaniment. The foresticri at 
this great pilgrim centre hear their own speech and their own music. Pepp- 
miiller’s alteration of avT^ e/cda-Tr] in 163 misses the point sadly. Matthiae 
in his Animadversions appears to realise the scene, but in his edition, with 
the inexplicable violence to which the subjective critic is chronically liable, 
cuts out all three lines, the most graphic and racy in the Hymn. A study of 
the arrangements at Rome or Einsiedeln would convince commentators that 
there is nothing ‘ inept’ in making the pious feel at home. 

166 sq. ipeio Be /cal peTo-mcrOe 

pv/jcraa-6’ oinroTe /cev Tt? i-iri'^Ooviu/v dvOpci/ircov 
ev6dB dveipyjTai ^elvo<; Ta\aTreipio<; iX6d>v 
3) Kovpat, TL<i B’ vppiv dvtjp ■t^Bio'TO'i doiBoov K.T.X. 

I quote here, since I do not find it in any commentary, the remarkable 
fragment of Hesiod. No. 227 ; — 

iv AijXq) T 0 T 6 TTpo/Tov ijd) /cal ’’Oprjpo'i doiBoi 
peXitopev, iv veapoi^ vpvoi<; pdiJravTe^ do/Bqv, 

^OL^ov ’ATToXXava, ■^pvcrdopov, ov TeKe ArjTa). 

The coincidence of subject and place is so marked that one can hardly 
imagine that the fragment and the Hymn are without connection with one 
another. 

171. vpel<i S’ eu pdXa irdcrat. viroKplvacrde dcfiTjpco'i. 

Thucydidis codd. antiquiores, ev^ppo/xi deteriores. d^’ fjpicov Mx: rjpS>v 
Aristides ii. p. 539 : vpewv, vpS/v p. I should like to withdraw my note on 
this line, vol. xv. p. 310. I think now that d(j>j]pa)<i, the reading of the older 
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MSS. of Thucydides is literally correct, and that we do not even require the 
rough breathing of Bergk’s Griech. Litenitu rgcscJiLclite i. p, 750 n. 

‘ einstimmig (vTroKpLvaadai d(f>i]fia)<; oder besser Compound words 

consisting of a primitive + d in the sense of the primitive are not unfrequent, 
see Klihner-Blass § 339 3, e.g. aVeSo? ‘flat’ from rreSov, Herod, i. 110, 
d/3po/j.oi aviaj^oL ‘noisy’ from ^popLo^, X 41, and especially I 404 ovh' 
dcra XciLvot; oiSoii d(j)r]Topo<i evTo^i eepyei, where the usual derivation was from 
u(pLT]p.i, but Aristarchus glossed the word by dp-o^i'iTopo^, and this derivation 
is approved of by Prellwitz. There is, I think, no need to refer to dpa either 
in origin or in sense, and if dcfigTcop means ‘ tiie speaker,’ a(f)7]p,ov<; will mean 
‘ clearly ’ or ‘ loudly,’ not ‘ unanimously,’ as the scholiasts on Thucydides 
render, acknowledging the word but misinterpreting it, pav-^a, ddpoo)^. I 
read therefore with Bergk inroKpivacrdai d(f>)]pia)<;, recommending myself to the 
mercy of the etymologists. 

Assuming d(f>r)peo<;, the reading of the oldest MSS., to be the original, 
the corruptions are easily accounted for : on the one hand, retained as 

a single word fell into ev(f)tjp,oi<; by the most usual process of graphical 
corruption ; on the other, the preposition separating, naturally gave 

rise to the conjectures d<j)' r]p,i(ov or gfiup. In the editions, dcj)’ ■ppbicov 
starting as the x reading from Demetrius Chalcondyles, lasted down to 
Ruhnken, and was translated by Barnes ‘ responderitis a nobis.’ Ruhnken 
took from the younger MSS. of Thucydides the reading eiK^gpco^, palpably 
the worst of any. a may explain ev, but not ev a. Xorraann, in his edition 
of two speeches of Aristides, Upsala, 1687, and after him Bergk, defended 

d(p7]pa>‘;. 

173. Keep the present dpicnevova-iv; ‘whose songs have the greatest 
fame after,’ i.e. after he has sung them once. He has fame within his 
lifetime, his songs are more demanded than those of others (e.g, the Hesiod 
of the fragment). Xle-oTricrde 1G6 is used of time during the poet’s life, and 
TTcoXetrat, repireaSe, otvet are all present. ’ApicrTevaovcnv (Barnes) would 
invest the Delian maidens with prophesy in addition to their other 
accomplishments. 

The criticisms of Ruhnken, Ilgen, and Matthiae upon the excellent word 
dpia-revovcTiv are typical of that age (‘Deinde quale istud est, upiarevova-iv 
doiSal. Tua te lingua prodit, o bone. Digna haec sunt Xonni aetate, non 
Homeri.' ). Hermann vindicated the word. The lines which, even as late as 
Bergk, have been thought unworthy of the poet, are surely original and most 
characteristic of the professional bard. 

185. dp^po-a eipar ex^ov reBveoSia. There would be no objection to 
Bvwiea, on which Pierson’s evcoBea is no improvement fin its favour may be 
brought e 264 dvwBea, evcisSea Pint, do vitando an. al. 831 D, Ap. Rhod 
iv. 1155 eavoiis evcoSea?), but that it involves the awkwardness of re fourth 
in the sentence. Barnes’ usually accepted reOvcopiva may therefore stand, 

M 

and we must suppose that the participle, written as u.sual redvw with an 
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indeterminate scrawl to indicate omission, was at an early period misdeciphered 

A 

TeOvw, i.e. re dvcoBea. 

204-6. Peppmllller’s {Pltilologus, 1894, p. 256) discussion of these lines, 
which lands him in either the alteration of dvfiov into viov (’) or the trans- 
position of 206 before 205, is a striking instance of the results of 
overfamiliarity with a document in a foreign language. 

207 sq. This passage seems as far off as ever from salvation. The only 
opinion I can express is that as all the lines with the exception of 211 make 
a bare sense as they stand the text should be left untampered with. The 
various suggestions that have been made can be refuted one by one, even 
where they do not mutually destroy each other. I will merely notice the 
frivolity of Gemoll’s avafiygao) or eiriiiygcrco for ivl fj,vri(TTfja-iv; no one will 
believe that the omission of 761/05 (211) in 7 is a proof that it was interpolated 
into the other MSS. Schneidewin’s ?) w? (fiop^avra for g aga (^6pj3avTi is nov.' 
given up, and my own assertion (vol. x\'. p. 276) that Tp/oTro? 218 is genitive 
is as uncertain. The passage waits, and may do so to eternity, for an 
interpreter. 

218. XeKTOv r pp.adoepTa. Baumeister’s AaKpov and the earlier 
conjecture AevKov are unconvincing and therefore to be rejected. There may 
have been a A6 «to? in Europe as there was in Asia, and the name lost, cp. 
Ala-ayeri and the other names p. 2. The only geographical corrections 
that seem indispensable are ’Enifjm? in this line and "E\o? t ecpaXov v. 410, 
both due to Matthiae. 

227. ovB apa irco tots 7’ ^crav drapTnroi ovSe KeXsvOoi 
07;/3)]? ap TreBi'ov 'Trvpp<p6poy dXX’ vXtjv. 

iXp for vXrjv is Barnes’ best conjecture. The accusative comes from the 
tendency of scribes to be influenced by the neaiest apjjarent construction; 
similar cases are N 104 ovh' eiri -yappp, whei'e the suggestion of the preposi- 
tion has been irresistible to ‘H’ Yen.jj, Mj^ which give y^apppv and to 
L., M,; Vat.jy Yen. A B C, which give -^appy; cf) 177 rpl? Be pedrjKe 
many MSS. ^ly and Bekker needlessly /St'?;?. A 174 crko B> oaria irvaeL 
dpovpa", apovpav B. M. Pap. 136. 

230 sq. The custom at Onchestus. My rendering of this passage is as 
follows : ‘ there the new'-tamed horse breathes again, tired though he be with 
dragging a fair car, and the driver good though he be leaps to ground from the 
chariot and walks the road ; meanw'hile the horses rattle empty cars and 
have lost their lords. Now if the chariot be broke in the planted grove, they 
groom their horses, but the chariot they lean up [against a wall or the temple] 
and leave there, for so is it the custom from the beginning ; they make their 
prayer to the king, but the chariot is the god's portion to keep.’ I think 
that this is intelligible in itself, and it involves only Cobet’s alteration of 
ayyaiv into dyycnv. The current interpretation of the passage down to 
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Baumeister followed an account given to A. Mattliiae by Bottiger. Gemoll 
exhibited disbelief in this account, and Peppmuller in an interesting note has 
reviewed the whole situation {Philologus, 189-1, pp. 257-260). He rightly 
remarks that the interpretations of Bottiger and of Preller are incorrect 
in several vital points, and that the passages quoted from Pausanias do not 
refer to the local custom in question. They are however none the less 
extremely interesting and pertinent, as illustrating the terrifying effect upon 
horses attributed to Poseidon in particular places. So in the hippodrome at 
Olympia (p. 504) there was on one side, in a sort of cutting, Kara rrjv Bie^oBov 
TTjv Bia rov ‘^^^Mfiaro’;, ‘ the fear of horses ’ 6 rapd^nnrof. At this point tou? 
iTTTrou? (^o/3o? re avriKa la‘)(vpo<; dir’ ovBegid^ 7rpo(^acr6a)? <f>avepd<i Kal drro 
rov (fio^ov Xag^dvei rapa-^g ; the chariots as a rule are broken, and the 
drivers hurt. There were other rapd^imroL in Greece, at the Isthmus and 
at Nemea ; and a certain suspicion attached to the hippodrome of Apollo at 
Delphi (p. 893). Pausanias believes the divinity at the bottom of these 
various manifestations to be HocreiSwi/ 'TirTTro? ; a celebrated case of his 
action is that of Hippolytus. 

In our passage Peppmuller objects to the slight alteration dyfja-iv, 
although it has the undeniable analogy of Pausanias’ rd re Brj apfiara 
KarayvvovaLv to? errirrav, and reads appd dydycoaiv. This is open to more 
than one objection ; the translation must be ‘ if they bring the chariot into 
the grove ’ ; but iv aXaet BevBpgevri cannot be used to express motion after 
dyeiv — seeing which Peppmuller would connect iv aXaei BevBpgevri with the 
next line; this however is forbidden by p.ev, which plainly marks the 
beginning of the apodosis. Secondly, the sense of dydycoat is very flat. 
The young horse is left to himself, and the question is how he will behave ; 
will he get safe past the temple, or will the influence of rapd^cTnro<! be too 
strong and will he bolt and smash the chariot among the sacred trees? 

‘ Bring the chariot to the grove ’ could only have a meaning if we suppose the 
horse liable to turu tail. Also the horse and his driver were already iv dXaei; 
the road doubtless ran past the temple, and the driver will have got down 
where the precinct began. There is therefore no cpiestion of the horse 
‘ finding his way to the goal,’ and becoming d(j>ero<;. Far from that it is 
implied that his master in any case kept him. 

I conceive the statement not to refer to any special festival or dywv, but 
to have been the ordinary rule of the road in these parts. The God of Horses 
was offended at wheeled traffic that passed his home ; but he gave travellers 
so much grace that their cattle were allowed a chance, without guidance. If 
the horse withstood his influence, well ; if he bolted and wrecked the chariot, 
the traveller compounded by leaving the broken carriage— of which it is to be 
presumed the priests undertook the repair and eventual sale at second-hand. 
This very interesting use died out with the decay of Onchestus, of which in 
Pausanias’ time (p. 76) there were left the ruins of the town, the temple and 
the grove: Strabo (p. 411) saw the temple, but thought the poets had 
invented the grove. Lastly no particular stress is to be laid upon veoBfig^;, as 
if only young horses underwent the ordeal. Bather it was only in the case of 
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a veoS/x^? TTwXo? that his owner felt the anxiety; old hacks’ nerves were 
beyond the reach even of an Earthshaker. Leake, Northern Greece, II. p. 213 
describes the site of Onchestus, on a low ridge. 

250. rjfNv Scot TleX.OTTovvrjaov irieipav e^ovcriv, 

^8’ oaoi ^vpw'TrTjv re koI api-(f>ipvTov<; /cara vrjaov^. 

That the name Ea/DcoTrr;, like ’Aala and 'EXXd?, extended its original 
connotation, is suggested by the ancient authorities (Steph. Byz. and the 
Etym. Magnum, who point to Macedonia) and by modern geographers 
(e.g. Bunbury, History of Ancient Geography, i. p. 89). To gut the document, 
and substitute the impossible gTretpov written by Reiz on the margin of his 
edition, is unworthy of a responsible editor. 

299. /cTiaroia-iv Xaetro-t. It seems impossible to apply Kri^eiv to the 
materials out of w'hich the temple is made — ‘ fabricatis lapidibus ’ as Barnes 
translates. Ernesti’s ^earoicnv is too far from the letters of KTiaTolai, and 
the other epic epithet pvTolat is farther still. Perhaps rvKTotai ‘ -wrought,’ 
comparing 8 627, p 169 206, v 306 v.L, tvktclv gappapov Theocr. xxii. 210. 
The stages of the corruption are TYKTOICIN, TlKTOICIN by itacism, 
TIICT0ICIN(K = IC), (K)TICTOICIN to make a word. 

331. eliTova dTroi'oo'^t 6e5>v kU ^(aopivr] irep. 

Barnes’ Krjp for wep has been accepted from his time tiU GemoH’s, but 
the non-adversative force of 7rep, though rare, can hardly be denied in these 
places : — 

a 315. pg p’ €71 vvv KarepvKe XiXaiopevov Tcep oSoco' 

p 12. ipe 8’ ouTTO)? ia-Tiv airavra? 

avOpdnrov^ av€'xecr0ai eypvra irep aXjea dvpw- 

ib. 47. pgrep ipg pg poi joov opvvdi pgBi poi grop 

iv argdeacriv opive (poyovrl Trep aliri/v oXeOpov 

and it may well be absent from P 200 

ovro 9 S’ av AaepTidSg<{, iroXvpgTOi ’08vcrcreu9 
o? Tpd<f)g iv Sgpp ’WaKg^ Kpavag<; Trep iovag<i. 

The amount of emphasis in trep in these instances very fairly suits our 
line ; ‘ she left the god, angry as she was.’ 

340. w? dpa cfjcovgcraa’ ipacre •ydova Tra^eig. 

Mr. Platt in a recent number of the Jouriud of Philology prefers eXaae, on 
the precedent of 333, to Tpacre. Certainly graphically the words are not far off 
as in minuscule p produces, not unfrequently, XX : N 372 tXXdaiv ovk idiXovra 
six or seven MSS. give tpacriv or ipaatv for iXXdcnv. However ipaae is 
forcible, of Hera’s rage, and is supported by I 568 TroXXa 8e koi yalav 
TroXv(f)6pl3gv ■^epalv dXoia, an exact parallel: and of Zeus scourging the eaidh 
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or his enemies B 782 ore t’ a/x(j)l rvifxoei yalav Ifidaar], Hes. 2heog. So i 
TrXrjyrjaiv l^uo'cra^. 

361. XetTre Se dvfiov 

(jioivov d'Tro’irvetovcr • 

The incredibly bad substitutions for this fine phrase repay study. 
Gemoll, who collects them, justly decides that the text is sound. The 
unusual XeiTre Se Ovfxov is defended by the passage Find. Pyth. iii. 180 first 
lu'ought by Matthiae, and by the usual tendency to regard these human 
physical phenomena (death, etc.) from two alternate points of view, as the 
man becomes object or subject. 

380. Trpopeeiv KaWtppoov vScop. $ 366 irpopeeiv and irpo'yeeLv are 
variants, and we have Trpopeeiv alone <1> 219 and here 241, but the cognate 
accusative after irpopeeiv seems made out, and is certainly the more difficult 
construction. 

382. rj Kal 6776 piov &crev ava^ eKuepyo<; ’ AttoWcov 
7reTpair)<; Trpo’yyrfiaiv, uTreKpvyjrev Se peedpa. 

This fall of rocks has buried more than one critic ; Ruhnken altered 383 
to Trerpalrj^ Trpoxoya-iv, the latter word not a very violent change (Ion of 
Chios fr. ii. 3 Trpoyxnat.rTLv iv dp 7 upeo 6 ?, as C[UOted by Ath. 463 B Trpo'^oalo'Lv) 
but hopeless as to sense ; a Dutchman may be excused unfamiliarity with 
mountain phenomena, but Gemoll is no better, who thinks that the change of 
piov into poor makes all straight. 

The dative, cause of all this mischief, is not governed by eVl — wcrev, but 
is of circumstance : ‘ he pushed a rock over, with a shower of stones,’ pro- 
fusis lapidibus. Another ignored dat. of circumstance is at Hes. Scut, 288 oX 
ye pev rjpmv \ o^elriai Kopvviowvra ’TrirpXa : commentators, ancient 

and modern liave had doubts about reaping grain with spears, and Paley 
brings in dpTrp? to do duty : the ears, however, ‘ bristle with sharp spears,’ i.e. 
their stalks, as Burns has it. 

Apollo’s Bcrgstv/n followed the usual laws of such things ; first the heavy 
crag detached itself, then a shower of stones and earth followed, and 
effectually filled the river. Travellers (see Bursian, Gcog. von Grkchcnkmd, i. 
p. 234) have identified fhe spring and the mountain behind it, wooded below’ 
but ending in sharp rocks, but they do not say if any appearance suggests a 
catastrophe — another local legend lost except for this Hymn. Other descrip- 
tions of falling stones and the damage done by them may be read in ScAit. 
374 sq. and 437 sa. 

408. Kpaiivvo^ Se Ndro? KUTomcrdev eyeipe | vga Oorjv. Ruhnken s 
6776676 is usually accepted for eyeipe, but passages like the following suggest 
that the text may stand ; Herod, vii. 49 eyeipopevov y^eipcavot;, Ap. Rhod. i. 
11.59 eypopevoio ad\ov ^a-^ogecriv avpai‘;, iii. 295 of flame, Anth. Pal. vi. 21 
TrpaaiTjv Sv^eua-av eyeXpeiv. Quintus ix. 271 of a wave, o t ef dvepoio 
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oieypofievov tftopirjTai. The ship had been running under canvas ; now the 
wind strengthened and ‘ woke’ it into a quicker course. 

417. eh olSpL aXiov irSKviyOvov ap(j)h opovcyei. 

Pierson’s av0i^ is not as violent a conjecture as might appear at first 
sight {ap<pi<}, avcf)i<;, av6i<;) but I keep apcj^h in the sense of ‘ apart, 
away ’ or more shortly ‘ out.’ Examples with a genitive are given in the 
Lex. Horn., p. 108&; it is but a step to the absolute use, for which the nearest 
parallels in this sense are w 218 Kev ayvoiyai ttoXvv ‘^povov dp(f>h iovra, 
7 486 o 184 aelov ^vyov dp<f)h ej(ovre‘i, Ap. Rhod. iii. 1069 pvcoeo — ovvopa 
'S,lr}heirj<;‘ &)? h’ avT eym apifih i6vro<; ] p,v)]<ropai, oracle ap. Herod, i. 85 to 
Se <70i 'TToXii \a>Lov dp(ph 1 eppevai. 

422. In handling this geographical passage, Gemoll, with much judg- 
ment, decides that in default of further knowledge the text is to be left 
unaltered. The passage partly coincides with B 591 sg. and o 294 s^. Strabo 
348 sg. pointedly ignores the Hymn, though he quotes v. 425 (but with 
KaWipiedpov and g:). 447 TreTpjjetrcrai' instead of Kal trapd Avp,7]v) as from the 
Odyssey. In view of the abundant extra lines that papyrus is adding to the 
Homeric poems, it is perfectly probable that Strabo found this verse in his 
copies. 

488. vrja S’ eTreira Oorjv ewt {iir M) yveipov ipvaaa-Oe. 

Mr. Agar’s doyv dv ew’ r/Treipov to save the hiatus is neat and corre- 
sponding to the wording of 506. 

491. Ilgen’s S’ after 7rvp is unnecessary if we make a comma at 0a\da-ar]<; 
and take the two participles with 490 ; the conclusion then comes with 
natural weight at evy^ea-ffat Sy ’eTreira. 

521. Pierson altered epieWev and reTip.evo<; into the plural — most need- 
lessly, for while both temple (479, 483) and priests (485) are to enjoy honour, 
the MSS. may be allowed to turn the scale here in favour of the former. 

529. ovre rpvyyjiopo'i ySe 7 ’ i-Tryparos ovt eiiKelpcov is certainly harsh, 
but the construction (‘ this land is not desirable as corn-producing nor as 
fair-pastured ’) of adjectives qualifying adjectives in amply covered by v 246 
aiyljSoros S’ dyaOy Kal ,Sou/3oto?, where no other translation is possible but 
‘it is good as goat-feeding and as o.x-feeding.’ The conjectures, most of them 
incredible, are collected by Gemoll: Peppmiiller {l.c. p. 275) in an evil hour 
added aid 7 ’ for ySe y ! 

538. vyov Se Trpo(pv\a-^de, SeSe^de Se dvOpdnrcov, 
ivOdS’ dyeipopiivav Kal ipiyv Wvv re pdXicrra. 
ye ri ryvaiov eVo? ea-crerai, ye ri epyov. 

Various attempts have been made to complete the construction of 539. 
Idvr seems too good a word to be given up: it is used tropically in Homer, 
Z 79, S 434 Tvacrav err Wvv and tt 304 crd t’ eyd re yvvaiKcav yvmopev Wvv, 
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the ‘ mclination, bent ’ of the women. Here it is peculiarly appropriate to 
the will or guidance of the God, the straight path made plain through the 
oracles of Loxias. The expressions Ideirjai Sik7]v Wvvrara eiTroi, 

SiKT) h’ lOvve 6ipLiaTa<; are analogous. The word should therefore be kept, 
and here I find myself in agreement with Peppmiiller. I cannot, however, 
accept his parenthesis i^ihe')(de Be cpvXa avdpmirmv, ivOciB’ djeipopevcov) : 
rather a lacuna must be made, to contain a verb to govern I6vv, a transition 
to the threat of 540, the construction of which as it stands is abrupt, and a 
singular to antecede crv — (j)v\a^ai of 544. I can think of nothing better 
than BeiKvvaBe OvrjroiaL, crv Be <f>peal Be^o depnara. Homoeoteleuton of some 
sort naturally is wanted. 


Hermes. 

Critical work on the Hymn to Hermes during the last ten years consists 
for the most part of the labours of one man, Arthur Ludwich. Articles by 
him are to be found in the Bheinisches Musewni for 1888, ’89, and ’90, and the 
Nem JoJirlacher fllr Philologie, 1886, ’87, ’88, and ’89, and their results are 
collected in the extremely useful edition of the hymn, Regimontii, 1890. 
Homer ou’es more to Professor Ludwich than perhaps to anyone else of his 
generation, and it is well that this debt should be put on record at a moment 
when he has lately been the victim of a gratuitous impertinence, not, M'e ma y 
be glad to think, on the part of an Englishman.^ 

I have also to refer to notes by R. Peppmiiller, Neue Jalirb., 1887, pp. 
201, 805 ; Herwerden, FJuin. Mils., 1888, p. 73 sq. The myth is well treated 
by Genioll, and in Roscher’s exhaustive article in his Lexicon. 

The Hj-mn is admittedly the most difficult of the collection : and this 
not so much on account of its subject, for the story was often treated in 
literature, e.g. by Alcaeus, and accounts coiToborative in the main, though 
divergent in detail, remain in Apollodorus, Antoninus Liberalis, Ovid, and 
Pausanias, as from its language and style. The vietv that the hymn is late 
is generally abandoned : we have rather a specimen of early, half simple, half 
ironic, epos : the style, though admirable narrative on the whole, is in places 
apparently intentionally riddling and dark ; absence of cognate literature for 
comparison has produced unusual corruption ; the continuity of sense is 
broken in several places, and a large number of voces nihili remain to baffle 
the reader. The attempts of the learned upon them have been more than 
usually unsuccessful. They belong, or seem to belong to the desperate 
category of difficulty, where either there is no corruption and it is our 
knowledge that is at fault, or the corruption is but a step removed from the 
tradition — a step which is beyond our skill to make. I hope closer study of 
these documents may make it plain that violent conjectures do not win 
acceptance, and that the right method is, either that of new interpretation of 


1 I rel'ertoP. C. Molliuybon, ISOO. ilr. Mulvany, CJassiml Sevicu- June 
Odysseae codieihus uiitlquissiml'i. Ln-.l. f’-it ISto , lias overuited tliid pertuiuumce. 
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the existing word -forms, or of corrections that approach the type of Mr. 
Agar’s palmary ovBi ae Xijaei for ovBe ere Xiaaei, A.])oll. 53. 

Lacunas seem necessary at 91, 409, 415, 526, 568, and these expressions 
are either corrupted or still uncertain : dvaTnjXtjcra’; 41, avTOTpo’Tnjaat; 86, 
TO crop avTov 93, irepriv 133, rj ere Xa^ovra pbera^v 159, TLTVcrKeaL 163, 
^ovXevtov 167, tlie whole line 188, dypr]^' eiveTeov re 242, 6(f>pvai 
pi-rTTa^eiv 279, 282 sq., evp.vXit] 325, oB’ eKTO'i 346, Kpalvcov 427 and elsewhere, 
p.efMr]Xa<; 437, 6vp,ov eiraivei 457, ^yepLOveierw 461, cnqp,aT eVel 509. 

With the higher criticism of the Hymn I have not to do. There is 
however, one peculiarity of the story which must strike every attentive 
reader, the variations in the different accounts of Hermes’ journey with the 
oxen from Pieria to Pylos and Apollo’s search after him. The difficulty is 
real, but I entirely agree with Franke, Gemoll (p. 187 and note on 211), and 
Ludwich ‘Angebliche Widerspruche im horn. Hermeshymnus ’ Keue JaJirl)., 
1887, p. 321 sq. that the inconsistency is original and native to the poem. 
It is satisfactory to find literarj’ criticism at length becoming historical and 
taking account of conditions and standards other than those of its own time. 
TpTell, he. p. 42 sq. has fallen into a misapprehension with regard to Hermes’ 
descent from Pieria which it is unnecessary to examine in detail. There was, 
of course, only one journey. 

The integrity of the document apart, the geographical outlook of the 
writer is curious ; he is very vague as to continental Greece, and evidently 
thought Pieria was connected with Onchestus by a sandy road along the sea. 
This vagueness contrasts with the accuracy of the author of the Hymn to 
Ayollo, who gets Apollo’s journey from Euboea to Delphi marked out with 
great correctness. It would be an easy gness that the wwiter of the Hymn to 
Hermes was a Peloponnesian ; the reference to the skin surviving outside 
the cave at Pylos (v. 125) implies connection with the Alpheus country. 
Bergk (Qriech. Lit., i. p. 766 n.), upon the same evidence thinks the author 
was an Ionian ; so differently do things present themselves to different 
people. 

6. dvrpov earn valovaa iraXlaKiov. With Ludwdeh I restore this, the 
MS. reading. "AvTpov or dvrpep is needless ; xviii. 6 avTpm vaierdovcra 
TraXia-Kiu has no binding force, and earn is absolute and parenthetic ; 
‘inhabiting the cave, within’; cf. 49 d'<p' eicreo nie Ba>p,a, H 13 Bvvai, B6p.ov 
dLBo<; eftrcr), © 549 Kviarjv B’ Ik ireBiov dvefioi <pipov ovpavov etcro), and other 
passages; 23 vieaOai | aurt? ecrco yeyapov, where the variant fieydpcav 
arises from the same misapprehension, Theocr. Epigr., 3. 5, dvTpov eaco 
<Trel')(ovTe<;. The use being parenthetic can accommodate itself as well to 
rest as to motion : Ilgen brings some exx. of the former sense. 

15. vvXyBoKov. Certainly not ‘ porter,’ as Ebeling, Lcjc. Horn., and the 
older commentaries, since Hermes never appears in so sedentary a function ; 
but = ‘ thief,’ as Matthiae suggests and Baumeistei’ decides ; cf. 6BoiB6ko<; and 
(in a different sense) iroXepLaBoKot;. 

H.S. — VOL. XVII. 
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32. 7 ro 06 V ToSe icaXov ddvpfia ] aioXov oaTpaKov iaal %eXt /9 opeo-t 
^coovcra. Tyrrell’s brilliant and bnmoroiis etrcro must command universal 
acceptance. When roSe koXov dOvppa, aloXov oaTpaKov become accusatives, 
the difficulties of construction and punctuation, which had endlessly 
embarrassed the commentators, vanish. 


41. ev6’ dva’rrrfK'pa-a^: ’ykv<f>dv(p ttoXioIo crihppov 
alav i^eroprjaev opecnccpoio ‘yeXmvT]^; 

Alwv literally ‘ marrow ’ is by a natural semi-comic metaphor ‘ flesh,’ 
which is to the tortoise’s shell what marrow is to the spine : in the sense of 
‘ life ’ alMv could not in this sort of poetry be joined with a concrete word 
like e^eroprjaev. If then v. 42 expresses the process of clearing the flesh out 
of the shell, we should expect v. 41 to contain the act of killing ; dvamiXT^aa^ 
however has resisted all the interpretation and conjectures of the learned. The 
latter, many of them evidently impossible, may he seen ap. Ludwich ; Barnes’ 
dvaTrrjStjcra^ is not bad, if the action be unnecessarily violent : Hermann’s 
avaTTiXpaa^ is the best and perhaps may satisfy. ’AvainXelv must mean to 
squeeze, and denotes I suppose choking, a possible method no doubt of 
executing the job, though now-a-days we hear more of cutting off the heads 
of tortoises. HtXeij/ occurs in epos Ap. Rhod. iv. 678 TnXrjOelaa. 


44. dvepo^ ovre Sapival ivicrTpoxpaxri p,epi.pva,i. Ruhnken kept 6afilva\, 
quoting pecrrjp^pcvo^, o'rrapivo'i, opOivof as instances of ambiguous quantity, 
Blass-Ktilmer, Aus/Uhrl. Gramm. § 75, 9, Lobeck Pathol, p. 200 sg. Choero- 
boscus in Cramer An. Ox. ii. p. 180 quoted by Lobeck 1. c. p. 188 recognises a 
form Oapeivo^, and I can bring the derivative of uSot- which in Hipp. Aer. 
c. 15, 19 is Avritten vSareival, and has t necessarily long in Matro 79. This 
evidence Avould incline me, rather than accept Barnes’ dapeiai (the loss of 
Avhich I cannot account for), to leave Oapuval. 


48. Tretpyaa? hia vwra Bid pivolo ')(eXwv'p<;. Whether we can have Treipaivco 
in the sense of -Trelpco is a question lAVould not decide; in any case Matthiae’s 
rerppvas may he justified by Herod, ii. 11 avvTeTpaivovTa<i v. 1. (Tvpnrepaivov- 
ras. Of the Avords that folloAV, Bid pivolo are unanimously considered corrupt : 
Kparaiplvoio, Xidopivoio, raXapivoio are proposed, but Mr. Sikes {Classical 
Ecciev:, 1894, April) and Mr. Tyrrell, they do not convince. Why should 
these elegant adjectives haAm broken up into Bid pivolo ? To my mind 
the second Bid lias driven out another preposition that originally' occupied the 
place of the first; this phenomenon, — Avhere tAvo prepositions occur in the 
same line and one expels the other — may be seen K 54 pip^a Oiwv Trapd 
mjav € 70 ) S’ eiri NetrTopa Blov: for trapd ‘ ACHS’ read SttI ; 141 riifiO’ ovrco 
Kurd afia? dvd uTpaTov 0101 dXdade, Kurd vpa /card a-rparov ‘ L ’ • 298 dp. 
(f>6vov, dv veKva'i Bid t hrea Kal piXav alpa, dvd t evrea Eust. Kurd and 
Bid are exchanged simply X 383, <r 341, and for the sequence Kard—Sid cf. 97 
40 ipxopevov Kurd darv Bid aj>eas, Ap, Rho.d, Ia'. 1002, Katd crropa Kai Bid 
TreVpa?. Here, of the tAvo, Bid Avith pivolo is clearly the more appropriate 
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(Hes. 515 Kai re Sia pivov /Soo? epy^erai) : I would therefore write 

Treipr'ji'ag Kara vcoTa Sia pivoio yeKan-rjii ' at, or on, the back, through the 
shell.’ 

58. ov 'Trdpo’i wpi^eaKOv eraipeir) <f>i\6Tr]ri. "Ov Trdpo? is untranslat- 
able, nor do I see how to explain its corruption from m? 7rdpo<; the correction 
of r, nor Clarke’s ot irdpot;, the sense of which also is poor. A bolder critic 
than I might think of omroa-’ ap\ 

79. crdvhaXa 8’ avriK epc-^frev iiri '\^ap.d6oL^ dXirjaLv 
d<f>paa-T -^8’ dvorjra BieirXeKe davpara epya 
a'ViJ,pi(j'yccv k.t.X. 

Vv. 79 and 80 have evidently to be brought into grammatical connection, 
and this is most neatly done by Dr. Postgate’s pL-xjrlv. I had thought of 
making o^p’ ao-r’ (i.e. dla-Ta) out of d^paar, but this word is evidently 
sound and not to-be disturbed. ''Epayjrev which Gemoll and others liked, 
never helped. 

83 sq. ’A/3Xa;8e<B? must mean securely, so as not to come undone and 
trip (^dirreiv) him. Metaphorically Thcognis 1153 eit] poi irXovTevvTi 
KaK&v d-rraTepBe pepipLvicav \ d/SXa/Sew?, p-qBev i'XovTi kukov, ‘without 

a check.’ ’AXeetvav 85 may stand if it can mean avoiding (the toil of) way- 
faring, i.e. helping him to walk through the sand, but the variants on 361 
lend probability to Windisch’s dXeyvvav, ‘ preparing.’ Old t ivetyopevo'; 86 
agrees with this, ‘ being, as he was, in haste ’ utpote qui festinaret. Tyrrell’s 
avTOTropgcra^ for avrorpoTnqaa'i or avroTTpeirr]^ w? though not certain is 
better than the monsters collected in Ludwich’s note, (vol. xv. p. 270). 

88. The other accounts of the myth do not mention Onchestus : 
Antoninus Liberalis gives as the scene the rocks called ^arrov aKotriai on 
Mt. Maenalus in Arcadia. Bergk’s notion that Onchestus was chosen because 
it was half-way between Pieria and Pylos is too ‘ modern : ’ it would be 
more to the point to notice that Onchestus was on a rising ground. Really, 
we have as in the hymn to Apollo another lost local legend, and it is curious 
that in both hymns the story attaches itself to the same village. 

90. w yepov, o? re (pvrd crKdirrei^ eij-iKap'rrvXo^ w/zou?, 
g 'KoXvoivrjaeL^ evr dv Td8e Travra ^ippcri. 

Kal re ISwv pr] ISmv elvai koi kco^o<; uKovcra';, 

KoX criydv, ore prj ri Kara^Xdimrj to crop avrov. 

A most enigmatical passage, perhaps intentionally so. The absence of 
construction in 92 makes the lacuna between 91 and 92, started by Groddeck, 
indispensable ; and the absence of this line or lines in its turn makes the 
meaning of 93 doubtful. The purport seems to be twofold : (1) an imper- 
tinence : ‘ you will have plenty to drink when these vines bear.’ (2) A hint 
to be blind, deaf, and dumb, as to Hermes and the oxen. Gemoll is perfectly 
right in seeing no threat nor entreaty in Hermes’ language ; the whole is 
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ironic. The lacuna might be supplied by a line to this effect, ^ (or d)?) 
fieWet^ jj,d\a iravpa vorjaai evi (j>peal crfjai, (’R’hicli I offer as a mere stop 
gap) ; honioeoteleuton is thus set up, and a construction supplied for 92. 

What are we to make of 93? The context will run; ‘you will some 
day be full of wine, aud are like seeing’ not to see, and lieaiiug to be deaf, and 

to hold your peace except when KaTfl/dXaVry may be either active 

or passive; to crop avrov may be either nora. or acc. It has often been taken 
to mean ‘ your own interests,’ and there is no difficulty in the combination of 
possessive pronoun and genitive, cf. Z 416 euo\ avrov, 490 to. a’ aurp? epya, 
and the neuter easily stands for ‘ interest, concern ’ : cf d 211 eo S’ avTov 
TTclpra KoXovet, © 430 ra a cf^povecop Dion. Chalcus fr, i. 5 to aov ev 6epepo<; 
Eur. Her. Far. 507 to S’ avrov arrovodaa^. Still the phrase is harsh, as 
Gemoll says, aud also no question of the old man’s good or ill enters into the 
Homeric story ; in the later account he was punished, but in the hymn all 
parties go scot free. 

After several years reflection, the passage seems to me to turn entirely 
upon the vineyard aud the taunt Hermes gets out of it ; ‘ when these vines 
bear, won’t you be full of wine ! you won’t see ■what you see, you won’t hear 

what you hear ; you’ll hold your tongue except .’ Except when the 

wine has some similar effect on bis speech, i.c. except when his tongue is 
loosened and he blabs. How is this to be got out of Kara/SXdTrrp ro erbv 
avrov ? I offer rocrov av rov for consideration : lit. ‘ except when you are 
hindered as much in that too,’ sc. toO aiyav. Ex.x. of /SXdTrreiv c. gen. are 
supplied by the Lexx. Cf. generally Aesch. P. V. 19G BiBa^ov vp-d^, el ri 
pr) ^Xdrrrr} Xoyep, and for the language of 92, ih. 463 ot Trpura pev ^Xirroprec; 
e^Xerrov pdrr]v, \ teXvopre^ ovk ijKOvov. 

94. cf)d<; crvvicreve for c^acr'iv eaeve is the simple and convincing correction 
of Demetrius Chalcondyles, and needs no tinkering. Now that he was on 
hard ground, he drove his herd head-forward and ‘ together,’ not straggling as 
before. 

103. dSprire<; S’ iicavov e? avXiov v-^ipeXa9pov. 

’KKpTjre^ Hgen, but we have no reason to suppose that cows driven first 
backwards through wet sand, and then forwards across hills and ravines and 
plains all one night would be ‘unwearied.’ In a weak moment I conjectured 
aKprjvoi, since Hermes promptly feeds them (105), but I must not fall into 
the habits I denounce. ’Afipfire? seems to correspond to d^vye<; in Ant. Lib 
28, 3 elra S’ direXavvec rropriac; ScoSeKa Kal eKarov /SoO? dfyya'^ Kal ravpov 
‘ All unyoked they came ’ : the epithet gives an idea of the value of the 
theft. Certainly the adjective in this place is rather harsh, but cf. d^Biroi 
yjepedovro 326. 

109. Bdcj)vrj<; uyXaov o^ov eXcov eviXeylre criBppa 

appevov ev rraXdprj, dprrvvro Be depp'o^ dvrpy. 

Cf. vol. XV. p. 285, 6. On again considering the passage, I think a 
lacuna between 109 and 110 absolutely necessary. Besides that it is hardlv 
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conceivable that in an aetiologieal account of the origin of fire the essential 
act of friction should be omitted, Hie word apfievov can only apply to the 
‘ recipient ’ ; it is not necessary in order to prune a branch to hold it ‘ firmly 
fixed ’ in one’s palm : such an action on the contrary is peculiarly appropriate 
to the cTTo/jeu?. 'E7re\e->/re over u’hich difficulties have been made, is to trim, 
prime, point : the Lexx. recognise the force of eVt — ‘ to a point, cut down,’ 
in eTriKOTTreiv, e-TTLTi/jLveiv. ’AireXeyfre as Herwerden and possibly others 
prefer, would mean ‘cut off’ the tree; but this is already given in eXcov. 

IIG. To^pa S’ viro^pvj^la^ eXiKa<; /Sou? etXKe dvpa^e. 

’TTro^pv-x^iat; is still uncertain; but as the Lexx. give two verbs, 
v7ro^pvy(aop,ai, and v-jro^pv'yw meaning ‘ to roar or bellow a little,’ there 
seems no reason to deny the existence of an adjective in the same sense. Or, 
having regard to the humorous style of the hymn, it might be thought that 
the cows in the dark cavern were called ‘ drowned,’ i.e. ‘ hidden away.’ In 
any case an alteration like ipt^pvxov<; is not to be thought of. 

124. pt,vov<; S’ i^erdwcrae /caTaa-TV<f>eXa evl Trerpr) 

0)9 en vvv rd puiraacra 'KoXvj^^povioi, 7re(f)vaa-i, 

^rjpov Bt] pLerd ravra xal d/cpiTOV. 

The only cognate form to pbeTacrcra is the feminine, i 221 
Trpoyovac Be pLeTUcraai. I see no reason why peraaaa may not be the 

neut. pi. used adverbially — ‘ in the intervening time ’ ; a record of such a use 
is preserved in Cramer, An. Ox., i. p. 280, quoted by Lobeck, Pathol., p. 143, 
wa-Trep 'rrapd rrjv ewt jlverac einacra — ovrca Kal Ttapd rrjv pi^erd p^eracraa 
[not p.eraa<TaC\. Baumelster inserted p,era^e, but the fact that pirate has 
given place to pLera^v (a gloss) Hes. Ojyp. 394 is no argument for its corrup- 
tion into pLeraacra, a word that must have seemed and did seem nonsense to 
the scribes. "Akpitov about which Gemoll doubts, naturally means ‘boundless, 
endless’ and here is adverbial: so 577 anpirov ’pirepoirevei,. Pan xix. 26 
KaraplajeraL d/cpira, and very similarly 9 505 rol 8’ aKpiTU ttoXV 
djopevov. The expression denotes simple belief: ‘a long, an endless time 
after these things.’ 

As to the facts, the view first expressed by J. P. D’Orville {Jcrurnal 
of Philology, xxv. p. 254) and then by O. Muller {P[yperhor-Edm. Studien, 
p. 310, quoted by Baumeister) seems nearly certain, that the writer of 
the Hymn saw what professed to be these skins, preserved or shewn by 
priests ; the commentators speak of caves, at Pylos or in Arcadia, where the 
natural conformation of the rock in some ivay resembled skins. This miracle 
I must confess seems harder of belief than the conservation of the actual 
hides : but relics in general were abundant in the ancient world ; D’Orville 
c[uotes Ovid Met. viii. 29, and I have noticed the skin of Marsyas Herod, vii. 
26, the Alban sow preserved in brine Varro r. r. ii. 4. 18, and Eur. Her. Fur., 415 
rd KXeivd B’ 'EXXd? eXajSe ^ap^dpov Kopw; | Adipvpa Kal aeo^eTai yivKt]vai 9 ^ 
and many more instances no doubt can be produced. 
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132. d\X’ ovB’ w? o( iireidero Bvfio<i ayijvccp 

Kai T6 /LinX’ IfietpovTi Trepfjv tepij<i Kara Setp;)?. 

To me as to Genioll Treprjv is incomprehensible ; certainly Trepuco cannot 
mean ‘ send down/ and 'irepaLva seems out of the question : possibly IfielpovTi 
irep elv Kara Seipj}?. T^a6it]fj.i is quite in place, 0 G42 Xavicavir)'; 

KaOerjKa, cf. for the expression T 209 irplv S’ ov irai'i av ifioi ye cplXov Kara 
XatpLov leh] | ov Trdcri? ovSe /3pw<Tt?. I am aware that kul re p.dX’ 
Ipeipoini irep elv lepri<} involves diaeresis after the third foot and elision of ai ; 
if the former objection be fatal perhaps Trapelv might stand, ‘ admit,’ though 
it is almost burlesque; cf. below 152, and Gc xxx. 8 Trep eari x TrapeaTi p. 
But I prefer my first suggestion. Ludwich’s ttieIv is not very suitable 
to an 6crii^ Kpeautv. 

136. eTTt Se ^vXa nayKav aeipa<;\ Ilgen needlessly altered ae[pa<; into 
dyetpa?. Hermes we may suppose threw the hands and feet upon the 
embers Of his old fire in the KaTovSaiof ^odpo ^ ; he then piled more wood 
upon the top, and consumed everj-thing in the heart of the fire. v. 113 
i-iridtjKev, and for the general use of det'pw I 214 S 615 a 141 a 120. The 
writers neither of this nor of the other hymns object to the assonance 
dvdetpe dei'pa?. 

147. Aupp oTToipivf] ivaXlyKio'i, 7]vr d/it';^Xp, ‘like a draught in autumn’ 
is a comparison that comes home to anyone living in a cave or a chalet, but 
there is surely no justification for a mythologist (like Roscher) to see in it a 
proof of Hermes’ original function as God of Wind ; cf ^ 20 of a dream r) S’ 
ai’ipov £ 0 ? TTvoir] iirea-a-vTo Sifivia Kovpi)<; : S 802 a spirit makes an entry very 
like Hermes’ — e? OaXapLov S’ ela-pjXde nrapd kXtjISo'^ ipLavra. Quintus iv. Ill 
avpr} VTTtjcorj ivaXlyKio<;. 

152. Xai </)09 ddvpoov ‘playing with the clothes’ may seem a singular 
phrase, but it is undoubtedly defended by the pas.sive u6vpop.ev7] ‘being 
’played ’ v. 485, and other accusatives from Pindar and the Anthology may be 
seen in the Lexx. 

159. ere Xa/Sovra ((pepovra XI) pera^v k.t.X. In the Oxford text 
Matthiae’s XaBovra was adopted as a stop-gap, but it belongs to the class of 
uiimotived corrujjtions, and the right remedy for the line seems quite 
uncertain. Neither Ltidwich's Xdovra pdX’ o^v nor the lacuna proposed vol. 
XV. p. 287 are convincing ; and pepovra also must be accounted for in any 
conjecture that is to hold water. 

160. Ruhnken's rdXav is only ingenious; -rruXiv ‘get you back the way 
you came ’ is perfectly in point. 

163. TL pe Tadra mva/ceai. In meauiug Tirva-Keai might well stand : 
to aim is a metaphor ea.sily transfer.rble to wonls ; radra also a°a comiate acc. 
i=; possible, but the accusative pe is a stumbling block. Before Accepting 
Pierson’s SeSiaKeat one would wish to sec instances of the exchange of S and t. 
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167. l3ov\evcov ifie Ka\ ere. ^ovKoXecov (Ludwich) or ^ovKoXeeiv 
(Genioll) is exceedingly ingenious and graphically not too far off. 

187. ev6a jepovTa 

kvcoBoXov evpe vepovra Trape^ 68ov epKo<; dXwi)?. 

KvmBaXov is usually held to be corrupt, but the conjectures (jpo-x^paXov, 
vaihaXov^KmhaXov, etc.) are unsatisfactory, and the passage falls into such 
hopeless confusion without this object to vepovra, that perhaps we may allow 
the well-kno'wn lines Aesch. \Prom. 462 to save the word. Prometheus 
says : — 

ica^ev^a ’irpSiTO'i ev ^vyoiat, KvmhaXa 
^ev<y\aiai BovXevovra crtofiaaiv 6’ OTTffl? 
dvriroi^ p^eytaTcov StdSo^oi poy^Oppdrwv 
yevoivd’, v<^’ dppa t ijyayov (j>i,Xr]vtov^ 

iTTTTOl/?. 

Horses then being excluded, Kvm^aXa in Prometheus’ mouth must imply 
oxen and mules, and given the humorous style of the H}'mn, one may 
without much violence take KvcoBaXov, literally ‘ beast,’ to mean here ‘ ox.’ 
"Ep/co? dXwij? is metaphorical, not literal — ‘ prop of the vineyard ’ — of the 
ox who ploughs between the vines, and draws the grapes and the fodder. 
Translate ‘ there he found an old man grazing his ox, the stay of his vineyard, 
on the edge of the road.’ Gemoll’s grammar and agriculture are equally 
strange. 

226. alvd pkv evOev dSoto to, S’ atvorep’ evdev oSoco. 

With Franke and Ludwich, A’'cue Jalirh., 1887, p. 827, n. 15, 1 quite agree 
that Hermes’ footprints only are intended. The cows Apollo has noticed, v, 
220, and recognised them : the other spoor baffles him, and he expresses a 
naif astonishment ‘ wonderful here, and more wonderful there ’ ; Hermes 
‘ waddled,’ ewta-rpoc^dSpi/ S’ i^dSi^ev 210, partly because the cows straggled, 
partly because his peculiar foot-coverings made him flounder. Cf. 357. 

231. GemoU suggests that the ‘ delightful smell ’ came from Maia’s fire, 
as that in e from Calypso’s. This, however, is too ‘ literary ’ ; the ancients 
had noses for natural smells, and the fragrance of the Alp is intended here. 
Martial, iii. 65, 4, gramina quod redolent quae modo carpsit ovis. 

239. The transposition dveelXe’ for dXieivev is simple and probable ; 
dveelXe, as Dr. Postgate pointed out to me, is more correct than dveeCXei 
(Lohsee) ; it also represents more exactly the letters of dXieivev, and this is of 
importance when a metathesis is in question. 

242. dyp7j<;‘ eiveriov re ^eXuy vtto paa^dXr} el'^ev. 

Martin’s iyppcracov for ayprj'i eiv is probable; P 660 for iyppcravvTe<; 
Lj, Mg, Vat.^g have dy-, A 551 there seems no variant, n 53 dyptjcr(rovTa‘}’. 
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’Et 609 also is a word that has a tendency to dissolve, cf. the variants T 255. 
Read therefore with Martin and Hermann 

iypT]a-<Taiv irebv Se k.t.X. 

which is a little simpler than ireov ye- yeXvv S’. Hipponax 89 ippp p.uKap 
Kad’ vTTVov oiSw; iypi^aaeiv is in point and seems to have escaped the com- 
mentators. Ill the line before, it is Barnes, not Hermann, that deserves the 
credit of the excellent conjecture half-confirmed afterwards by y s 0t]. 
Ludwich’s objection, JV. J., 1887, p. 325, n. 10, that in a hundred similar cases 
ft)?, not (ptj, is used would have weight if the MSS. 0p and Sp did not point 
strongly to the rarer word, another instance of which may now be drawn 
from the new fragments of Callimachii.s’ Hecale (see Ellis, Journal of Philology, 
xxiv. p. 153) ; in the same fragments (spelled occurs. 

258. vTTo yalfj 

eppyaett; oXiyoicri p,eT uvSpdaiv yyepovevuv. 

Hermes’ suhject.s have been called by diftereut critics Xvypoicriv, aXirpol- 
(Tiv, SoXioicriv, oXoolcriv, (f)0ip'ii>oicriv (1) ‘ ylrvSuoicni> vcl potius pvSpolaLv (olim 
(j)ijXoi<Tiv vel Xipoiffiv)’ (!.'). I quote Ludwich’s note, omitting the names of 
the authors of these pearls of learning. 

Mr. Tyrrell, and Boissonade cpioted by Franke, defend oXlyoicriv, whicli 
has much point. Hermes will go to Tartarus and be king among men of his 
own size, i.r. other bad babies. It is to be presumed that ancient ideas of the 
next world l<cpt a place for children among the ‘ matres atcjue viri,’ heroes 
and girls. 

272. ^ova-l per’ dypavXoio-i. It is certainly a small step from -crl per’ 
to -aiv eV’, yet I think that the MS. reading gives as good a sense as 
Schneidewin's conjecture. To have passed through the door vjith oxen is 
even a greater feat for an infant than to have gone out after them, and it is 
the former that Apollo accuses Hermes of when he examines Maia’s house- 
liold stores. 

279. 6(f>pvai pLTTTu^eaKev. There i.s no quotation to .support pirru^eiv 
in any connection with the eyes, but it occurs absolutely, in the middle or 
active in Hippocrates of to.ssing in bed, of patients unable to sleep {e.g. Acut. 
ii. 18), and a substantive pirracrpoi exists in the same sense. Therefore, 
since the MSS. give 6<ppvai, it seems as well to preserve the intransitive use 
here also. Hermann preferred the acc. d^pu? : the alterations of the excellent 
word piirTupcTKeu do not need enumerating. 

2SU. dXiov Tov pvOov (iKovwv. On ft)? wliich M ,y give instead of tov 
and p gives together with tov, see vol. xv. p. oUl. Tyrrell defends the tradi- 
tion, but aXiov preilicative is certainly hard, ‘ for nauglit.’ The occurrence of 
cft? in so many MSS. suggests that it may after ail not be a gloss, and that 
eineiidation should take account of it. 'Akovcov is sound, the attempts upon 
it are unsuccessful : Stadtiniiller, who deciiludly has not In ruai/i heurcuse, 
thought of vXuKTojv. 

O 
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282. 03 irkiTov, •^TrepoTreura, Eo\o<f)paBi<;, y ere fidX’ oioy 

iroWaKi’i dvTiTopovvTa B6p,ov<; ev i/aceTaovra? 
evi/v^ov ov^ eva piovvov iir ovSei (ptora Kadlacrai. 

It is to be wished that a better parallel than Theocr. i. 51 d/cpdriarov 
irrl ^7]poi(TL KaQi^etv (especially as in modern texts the conjecture aKpariap-ov 
or d/cpaTicrpiot) is generally printed) could be brought to eV’ ovSei KaOkcraai. 
To ‘ seat a man upon the floor ’ is an odd expression for to rob ; besides that 
ere as the w^ords run may be either subject or object to the verb. A somewhat 
similar odd phrase is eV’ aKtvqToicri KaQL^eiv Hes. Opp. 750. The 
Paroemiographi do not help. 

815. o pXv vrip,epTea (payvTjv 

ovK dhiKuyt; e-rrl ^ovalv iXd^VTO KvBipLov '^Epp.pz/. 

The alterations of cporvijv into <f>o)vfj, <f>o)v€iv, (parvmv are unacceptable ; 
they belong to the class of petty, unmotived, and therefore unconvincing 
changes. If ^orvmv or epavelv had originally stood, there is no probability of 
it being altered by any reader into -rjv. After Hermann’s brilliant correction 
of p3a3vri<i into 0Mp?7? 136, based upon the variation (porv-qv, (parpqv 385, the 
same emendation is obvious here (and Windisch already had attempted 
<p5)pa). Tlie sense will then be ‘ he was attempting to convict Hermes of 
clear theft in the matter of oxen,’ a good Attic construction {eXelv riva ti) 
which Matthiae seems to have contemplated here. If it be thought too 
forensic my only other suggestion is to return to epcovqv with a lacuna con- 
taining iSi? or an equivalent word. Ovk dBcKco?, if prosy is sound, ‘ not 
without justice,’ as opposed to Hermes’ ‘arts and crafty words.’ 

325. evp^vXiq (evp.iXiq ^I) S’ e^’ '’OXvfLirov dydvvKpov. The older con- 
jectures endeavoured to produce a word somewhat resembling evpevXkq ; so 
Heyne’s alfivXlq accepted by Ilgen but rejected by Matthiae, Hermann’s 
evpeXlq or e’ppeXfp, Franke’s eveXeq. The later attempts desert the letters of 
the MSS. and may well be left unquoted. I will have the courage to inter- 
pret. Hes. Op2}. 529 of animals in a storm, kuI tote Bq Kepaol ical vqKepoi 
vXqKOLTai I Xvypov pvXiowvTC'i dvdBpla ^qaarjevra | (pevyovcriv. M-uXiocovre^ 
was a rare word and variously interpreted, and Crates indeed read paX/ctowi/rev. 
However, the second of the explanations of Pioclus seems correct, rd ^et'Xp 
Kivovvre'i vtto t?;? yp-v^p6Tqro<}, chattering from cold ; cf. p,oip.vXXo3 and p,vXXo 3 
which Prellwitz connects wdth the simple form piiw. When we consider the 
close connection between the vocabulary of the four greater Hymns and 
Hesiod (brought out by Fietkau, Dc carminiim Hesiodeomm atqiic hymnoriim 
([uatiior rnagnornm vocahidis non harnerids, Reg., 1866), perhaps evpivXiq may 
express the action exactly opposite ioXvy po)<; p,vXiovv,' n pleasant buzz or hum.’ 
The sense (much the same as D’Orville’s aTwpuvXiq, Jonni. Phil. xxv. p. 255) 
would suit the easy stjde of this Hymn, ‘a pleasant hum possessed Olympus’; 
the gods were exchanging morning sahitations, pera ^pvaodpovov qd>. Right 
or wrong, I think this attempt at interpretation better than inventing another 
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word of the measure _ ^ ^ _ and with much timidity I submit it to the 
etymologists. 

326. ’'A<f>diToi is difficult as a predicate, but finds a parallel in 
S’ iKavov V. 103. Groddeck’s aOpooi certainly is quite inadmissible ; the later 
conjectures coOeroi, d-^ deol, and TjTrell’s dcjidovoi do not, I am afraid, help 
matters. Probably, as Gemoll suggests, ddavaroi is used as a complete 
substantive, qualified by u^Oltoi : ‘ the Immortals gathered, deathless.’ 

344. rpaiv fiev yap ^ovcnv e? da4‘oBe\ov \eip,d)va 
dvTia /Sppar e'yovaa kovi^ dvetj^aive peKaiva. 

I see no difficulty in the dative ^ova\v : ‘ in the case of the oxen the 
sand, which held them, showed the foot-prints facing the meadow.’ ’Avt/o? 
with e? is unexampled ; p 333 rov KajedrjKe <^epa>v u-po^; Trj\ep.d')(^oLo rpaire^av | 
dvTiov is obviously different. One may, I suppose, translate ‘facing 
towards.’ ''E;^oL'o-a must mean ‘took and kept.’ The sentence is as the 
commentators say, awkward ; but the antithesis to aoro? 8’ outo? was the 
cause of its contortion. 


346. avTo<i B’ ovTOi oB' i/cro'i dp.p'^^avo'i. 

"OS’ e’/cTO? is completely dark. Barnes thought e«TO? might mean 

■ supra modum ’ and Ruhnken gave effect to this interpretation by writing 

The modern conjectures 07ri?So9, oXeffpo^, oBalo?, etc. are evident stop- 
gaps. Formally Hermann’s dticTo? is still the best, as it makes a good parallel 
to dpijxavoi, but the sense is poor. 'O Scatto? and oS’ €«to? do not promise. 
Can 6 e’«T 09 mean the ‘ outsider,’ stranger, one who is not yet admitted into 
Olympus, according to a sense given by the Lexx. not earlier than Plato ? 
-Vuro? S’ o5to? is certainly sound; Apollo’s rage rises in stages: ‘the cows 
have their footsteps the wrong way about, but this, this very e’/cro? here 

349. 0)9 €c Tit dpaipai Bpvcrl ^aivoi. Apvcrl is simple instrumental 
dative, like TTOcraiv and walked with trees, 

instead of feet. Solon xi. 5 aXcoTrsKot l^necrt ^alveo, M 207 Trerero 7rv01.pt 
dvepoio. The conjectures avv (Gemoll) iv (Herwerden) are needless. 

357. BiaTTvpTraXup.rja'ev and 361 mpopya^e are two of Ilgen’s best 
contributions, the former a joining together of Bid irvp rraXappaev given by 
M (as I should have noticed in Part II.), the latter for the vox uihili mpdp- 
Ta^e. Ludwich, indeed, alone of editors keeps the latter, but his ^epcrw 
e.Kplain who can. 

409 .sq. It is impossible not to feel that a certain quantity of matter has 
perished in this context; verbal alteration does not suffice to restore (1) the 
construction and (2) the sense. Under the former head the fem. plur. ra't 
410 cannot possibly follow Becrpd dyvov, even Kara crvveaiv : iyKpvfjrai 416 
wants an object, and no word can be supplied out of the preceding lines. (2) 
The motive of ' twisting the chains 409 is entirely unexplained, and also 

■ chains ’ are not made of agnus castus. Something intervened between 409 
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and 410; the chains were perhaps changed into shoots of willow. Again in 
41.3 Hermes ‘ flashes fire/ hut in the same sentence 416 he is ‘soothing’ 
Apollo. In short the scene is not stated ; we have six lines left from a much 
longer passage. We may think we see what the action may have been, but 
no literature could have left it originally in such obscurity. I therefore leave 
the language as it stands (and every word seems sound), and suppose with 
Baum, two lacunae of unknown size after 409 and 415. 

I conjecture, from the surviving fragments, the coui’se of events to have 
been this. Apollo, irritated at seeing the skins, and inferring that two cows 
were lost from his herd, began to ‘ twist strong chains ’ in his hands (for 
Hermes, naturally, not for the unoffending cows). They by magic, epfiio) 
/SovXfjai K\e-ijrL<j>povo'i, fell off Hermes, or fell to the ground before they could 
be put on him, and turned into shoots of willow, took root in the ground, and 
in a moment (aiylra) grew up and made a bower or pergola over all the cows, 
at which Apollo, with reason, davpaaev ddp))cra<;. Hemies’ next action, to 
‘look askance at the ground, his eyes glancing fire’ is certainly inexplicable ; 
his desire ‘ to hide ’ can only refer either to the skins or to the fat and flesh 
which was stored inside the cave. Lastly, one or the other gap must have 
contained a mention of the lyre, which is referred to without definite intro- 
duction in 4l7. Hvp in 415 is rightly restored by Lohsee and Ludwich for 
Martin’s ttv/cv’ : cf. Hes. Theog., 827 (quoted by Clarke) and Quintus, viii. 28. 
'Petd re Kal Traarjaiv 412 is -well defended by GemoU with Hes. Theog., 87. 

426. yrjpveT dp^oXdSyjv, eparg Be ol eaTrero tpcovg, 

Kpalvmv ddavarovi re deoii^ Kal yalav epepvgv. 

Hesych. Kpalveiv ripdv may perhaps establish the meaning ‘celebrate,’ 
■tell’ which is definitely maintained by Maurophrydes (Kuhn’s ZeitscJir., vii. 
346 sq., quoted in the Lex. ILom.) here, 531 and 559. Let etymologists pro- 
nounce. The conjectures (e.g. KXeimv) ai'e unconvincing and Stadtmiiller’s 
ovpavov (adopted by Ludwich) one of the worst that hits disfigured a text. 
’Epar ^ — (jjavg is generally recognised to be parenthetical ; parentheses are 
frequent, e.g. : 

A 429. ot S’ dWoi aKrjv icrav, ovBe Ke 

roaaov \aov evecrdai e-)(ovr ev aTgOeaiv avBtjv, 
cnyf SetStoTfi? agpdvTopa^. 

ILerm. 175. 

436. Xlrj'^avi&ra is analogous to airapyaviwTa 310, ')(apiBo)Ta Hcrm. 
xviii. 12, elpa<f>id)Ta Dion. i. 2, 17, 20 Yldv crKOTrfgra, Anth. Pal., vi. 34, 5, 
109, 7, \o<f)cr]Ta 79, 1, vXeicoTa 106, 1. I see no objection to Trovevpeve 
' labourer, industrious.’ Apollo as throughout is ironical, and congratulates 
Hermes on the variety of his accomplishments: ‘butcher, trickster, workman, 
minstrel.’ 

AatTO? kraipp (Ludwich) is ingenious, but the God may be said to be present 
where his invention is used or at what he inspires ; irovedpeve BaiTo<; eraipp 
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in combination is intolerably prosaic. Cf. Hipponax i. e^mae -rraiBa 

K.vXXr]V'ii<; TrdX/jLVV \ KWar'/ya, XS.'povia'Ti Kaz/SauXa | <f>a>pd)i> eraipe. 

437. TrevTrjKovra ^oS)v apraxia ravra pep,i]Xa^. I can do nothing with 
piepLjjXa^ ; there is no ex. of p,eXopLai c. acc. nor in fact of the 2 perf. excejjt in 
the third person. XlepLpXcot; (Ludwich) does not ease the construction, pep^rjXe 
(Eberhard) lacks sense, and this verb is really not wanted at all ; pep.eXhr]Ka<; 
or piepLoX’Tra'i is the sense ; Lobsee’.s p,eXi] ad is too desperately ingenious. 
Gemoll has added to the enormity of Stadtmuller’s dve<j))]va<; by putting it 
in his text. Are there, or are there not, principles of emendation ? 

447. rf? Tej^yrj, ti<; povaa dp.7]^avecov pLeXeBcovtov ; 

The ‘ muse of hopeless cares ’ passed muster till Schneidewin, who made 
the prosy and inaccurate alteration dp-yj-x^ave acov peXeBwvcov. Hermes’ cares 
were material, and confined to admission among the Olympians. For the 
construction I may quote Franke who shows often excellent judgment; ‘est 
genitivus ut dicitur object! ; cant us contra soUicitudincs d ciims. ’Aprjxavecov 
is not from the unheard of dp’tjxapj]-;, but is gen. fern, from dprix<ivo <; ; I 
may refer to a list of compound adjectives of three terminations, vol. xv. p. 
261. The word itself is greatly in point, cf. 434 Ipo? Theocr. xiv. 

52 dprjxaviovTO'i epcora: peXeBd)va<; occurs Apoll. 532. Herwerden’s and 
Gemoll's conjectures, which would destroy the genei’al predication of Hermes’ 
art, will not bear repeating. The sentiment is that of Hes. Theog. 55 (the 
Muses) Xgapoavvrjp re kukcSv dpTravpd re pepprjpdcop., and the well-known 
lines, Cypria fr. 10 oIvovtoi MereXae deal itoigaav dpiarov | 0vr]Tol<; dvOpco- 
TToiaiv uTToaKeBdaai peXeB(Spa<;. 


458. dXX’ ouTTCo Ti poi &Be perd (ppealv dXXo peXrjaev 
ola vecop 6aXlg<i ipBe^ia epya •TreXoprai. 

<r)eo)p (Herwerden, Gemoll) is e.xcessively weak for pemp ; the comparison 
is the same as in 55 rjVTe Kovpoi \ OaXigai irapaijSoXa KepTopeovaip. 

Xor is Tola (Ludwich) necessary: construe ovttco pot dXXo ti uBe peXrjaep 
eKeivenp ola ffaXip^ pecop, ivBe^ia epya, ireXovTai (as Matthiae). 


456, 7. 


pvp S’ iirei ovv dXlyos irep iwp nXyrd pjjBea oiBa^ 
tfe TTCTrop fcal Ovpop eiratpet TTpea^vrepoiai. 


That M alone preserves these two lines is nothing against tlioir genuine- 
ness, as indeed has been recognised since Ruhnken's time ; but XI’s character 
for uncorrected corruption would admit mistakes in tradition and allow of 
bolder remedies. That .some corruption has happened, is irbvious. 

To take the words in order, i^e is usually accepted, though as Gemoll 
notices, there is no motive lor Apollu ordering Hermes to sit down and as a 
matter of fact he doe-, not do so. The first w.ird of a verse is peculiarly 
exposed to corruption, and for instances of loss or addition of initial, cf. Z 185 
Bvpevai, eppepai ‘ L,' tlOS 'laapBpop, UelaavBpop .Strabo, Hes. Theog. 970, 
laattp, Aaim and \aaiu>, Theogni^, 4i t cel^w, and gKw. Hippocr. Vet. 
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Med, 22 'Ttly], elr], trj. Schneidewin tried etKe, but this evades the problem ; 
three years ago in the Academy, Sept., 1894, I proposed ’iri'irov xal dvfiov 
iyeipai irpea-^VTepoicnv, i.e. ‘ think twice before ’ ; ejeipai is a fair uncial 
permutation for e-waivei, but the construction of is always with y, and 
Aral also is difficult. The accepted method is Ruhnken’s yvBov for 6vp,6v, 
but (1) metatheses should be avoided except under the clearest pi’oof; the 
only place in the Hymns where a metathesis seems necessary is v. 256 j 
I lgen’s XajSuiv for jSaXmv. (2) yvOov eiraiveiv, approve or agree to a speech, 
is an odd phrase for general humility ; and again, how does sitting come in 1 
(3) the dative in such a construction is unintelligible. Other attempts, to be 
seen in Ludwich’s note, hardlj' need mention. After much reflection I 
incline to think the sentence springs out of Hermes’ musical accompUshments; 

‘ since at your young age you are so clever, use your gifts for the general 
good’ ; Z^e will then he of the bard, at the table in Oljunpia. ‘ Sit, and - — — 
the spirit in your elders.’ The missing word must be an equivalent of 
‘ comfort,’ and what but laiveiv ? And this I now see was Schneidewin’s view. 
He read laLve, but the synizesis kiriaLve does not seem impossible (Monro, Horn. 
Gmmrnar, ^ 378 and for the elision of -i cf. irep’ lyvvo<; Herrn. 152, irepe^aXovTo 
Aesch. Ag. 1144, Trepea-Krjveoaev Eumen. 637 and schoL), and the rarity of the 
word together with the metrical license will have given iiraivei.. 

460. ToSe Kpavdiov aKovTiov. That some adjective from Kpdvov or 
Kpdveia is intended I do not doubt ; the usual form is Kpavelvov, which Ilgen 
restored. Cf. SopvKpdvov Aesch. Eersae. 151. For omission or 

insertion of v cf. the forms of iXaTioviBrj ApolJ. 210; for the quantity 
Kpavelvov one may perhaps compare Safiival v. 44. 

460. >} fiev eyd) ae 

KvSpbv iv ddavdroicn koX oX^tov yyep.ovevaco 
Bebao) T dyXad Bdipa xal ev reXo? ovk dwaTyerQ). 

For yyepovevcTo} which is enigmatical Mr. Tyrrell suggests yyep,6v e’la-co, 
Mr. Agar rjyefiov eaaa. This close coincidence cannot but have weight. No 
advantage results from transposing gyepeoveuam and ovk diraTyam, as Ludwich 
after Waardenburg prints. 

471. Ka\ Tifidi; ere ye (pacri Saypeevat e/c A(o? 

pravTeia^ 6' eKdepye Aio<; irapd dea^aTa Ttdvra. 

This is the punctuation and reading of the MSS., which at Gemoll’s 
suggestion (in his note, for in his text he goes with the majority) I have 
restored. Usually, following Matthiae a colon is put after riyds, ye is changed 
into Be, and 0’ after fiavrelu'; is suppressed. The documentary reading, 
however, gives riyal and pedvreiaL as two gifts of Zeus to Apollo, and this 
corresponds to the division 531 sg. The accent on irapd is best retracted. 

473. Tutv [y, Ka\ May] vvv avTo^ eycoye TraiB’ dfpveiov BeBdrjKa. 

A line unmetrical and most mysterious. The older critics omitted ye to 
help the metre and took dcpveiov often of money ; others tried to turn it into 
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something resembling al(j>viBio<i. Hermann’s Travoficpalov (too good), for a 
long time won acceptance. I think most scholars will now admit that to)v — 
acfyveiov, ‘rich in which’ is sonnd; bnt how to deal with TratS’ ? I still admire 
the amazing ingenuity of Tyrrell’s weS’ u^vetmv, bnt after much consideration , 

I think the simplest expedient is to write ejco ere ■jral a^veiov. The S was 
inserted to avoid the appai'ent hiatus. This is a phenomenon of wide 
occurrence and that shews itself under very different forms : one or two cases 
are collected vol. xv. p. 275, here I may add E 4 Sate ol, Sale h’ ol T 194 Zcopa 
efJLrj^, hwpa Hat? might be thought precocious in Herm’es’ mouth, but 

he calls Apollo Kovpe 490, and he may have thought like Aristophanes iraiZa 
jap Kav p jepcov | KoXelv BiKaLov av 'n-\,riya<; XdjSy ( Wasps, 1297). 

479. Gemoll’s lTncrrdp,evo<: for iiricrTapLevai'i is very neat, and gives a 
good sense. W’lria'rap.ivrjv (Barnes) is very bad, and ought not to have been 
adopted so generally. The accusative would never have corrupted into the 
adverb. I agree with Gemoll that the passage 478-480 is sound : Ludwich’s 
transposition of eypLoXireL and €i)KrjXo<i does not assist. 

485. pela awrideiycriv dOvpofievr) p.aXaKjjaiv. An affected way of 
describing a musical instrument, but the sense is plain : ‘ easily played by 
gentle practice,’ the harp will respond to the executant who takes the trouble 
to ‘learn its ways,’ to ‘painful labour’ tpyaaiT) hvrj7:a6o<i it refuses itself. 
Franke is right with his interpretation consv.etudines rnolles pro consuetucline 
moUiter tangendi jides. ’Advpo/u,evg is nothing but passive. 

497. '^PI^V S’ iyyvdXi^ev e')((av pdariya <^a€ivgv. ’'Ep('£az^ naturally 
offends, but Matthiae’s generally accepted ex^iv belongs to the category of 
uumotived corruptions, like (jxovMv for ^covyv v. SI 5. If e'x^eiv had been 
original, who consciously or unconsciously would have changed it to e-yav ? 
Martin’s kKwv is better, but I venture to write kXwv, permutation between 
which and exoiv is graphical, and frequent in Homeric MSS. E.g. E 136 H 
197 {sKoov') A 488 219 fl 735 a 95 i SSi. 

509. I can make nothing of a-yfiar iirel. The sense is so complete 
without it that no clue is given to its possible meaning. If it were joined 
with &)? eVi Kttl vvv a verb would be wanted, but co? eVi koI vvv (v. 125 co? 
ert vvv) ' as still now ’ requires 0<Xet and seems a simple expression like 
Bgp'ov Sg perd ravra Kal dicpnov v. 126. If o-fj/rar’ belongs to 509 and means 
‘ as a token ’ it must at least be dative, and its position makes such a sense 
very doubtful. 

526 sq. The transition to direct oration is rpiite intolerable, e/c r equires a 
verb, reXeiov is senseless with avp'^oXov. lastly the pronoun ere is required. 
Su many conditions can only be fulfilled by a lacuna, which might have con- 
tained such a line as alerov ijKe iraryp- 6 h' eirmpoa-ev g ere fidX' olov. Zeus 
to approve of the compact let fly the TeXeroTaro? TreTegv&v. at sight of which 
Apollo made oath. 
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558. Schneidewin’s correction aWore dWr] for dWor i^r’ dWrj is 
justified by Hes. Opj)., 713, wliere for aXXore dWov various MSS. give 
aXXore t’ dX\ov, aWor e? aXXoi/. Desire to avoid hiatus produced 
alike ctt’, t and e?. Some other examples are given in Ezach’s note 
ad loc. 

568. The construction here is absolutely broken ; one or two lines are 
wanted to pave the way to the orat. obliqua and provide a principal verb for 
dvdacreiv. They may, as GemoU says, have contained a reference to Zeus and 
have run thus : 

00 ? e(f)aT • ovpavodev Be ’irarr)p Zen? aaro? eTrecraiv 
drjKe TeXo? • iraaiv 8’ o pdev olcavotcn KeXevcre. 


T. \V. Allen. 
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Most of the following inscriptions were copied oii a tour through the 
country of the Rhyndacus and Macestus in the autumn of 1894. A few were 
added on a hasty visit to Balukiser and Balia in September 1896. I have ar- 
ranged them geographically in a zigzag line, from Brusa westwards to Cyzicus, 
then south-eastwards to Tavshanli and the plain of Simav, and then westwards 
again by Balat, Kebsud, Balukiser, and Balia to the Aesepus. For the 
precise position of the several places, and for topographical details, I may 
refer to a paper by Mr. H. M. Anthony and myself published in the Jmrnal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, February and March 1897. Prof. W. C. 
F. Anderson, who accompanied me on both journeys, has kindly allowed me 
to compare his readings of the inscriptions with mine, and in one instance I 
have adopted his copy in preference to my own. I have not repeated any 
inscriptions which I have found to be already published, unless I believed 
that I could make material additions or corrections. Many of the following 
inscriptions will appear to be of little or no importance, but in Asia Minor 
much light may be thrown on the ethnology, religion, and civilization of a 
district by mere nomenclature and spelling. The work of Prof. W. M. Ramsay 
has shown how much may be learnt from the epitaphs and dedications of 
semi-barbarous peasants. Several of these inscriptions, however, are of some 
interest, for example No. 27 for political history, Nos. 18 and 67 for historical 
geography, and Nos. 48 and 64 for the religion of the country'. 


1. Tachtali, a village about three hours west of Brusa: in the Church of 
Hagios Theodores. Ornate marble stele with gable and spirally fluted columns, 
2 feet high, 1 foot 10 inches broad. Letters about 1 inch. 


ArAGHTYXH 

ePEBTHPA 
MOYCUJN 
KAIAOrUN 
5 KOCMHTOPA 

KOPNOYTON 

OYTliJ 

ct)|PMOC 

ANTHMElt ATO 


'Ar'/adfj TV’^rj. 

®penT?]pa pova-wv Kal Xoycov Koap-qropa 
Kopvovrop ovTO) ^lppo<; dvTqpel-\lraTo. 

The metrical form of the inscription is 
meant as a complmieut to Cornutus, from 
whom Firnius learnt the art of writing 
verses. 
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2. Tachtali : under a stair outside the Church of Haoios Theodoros. 

O 

Block of coarse marble broken at both ends. Letters about 2J inches. 

YXANCOIFTA crot 7r[atSa? /rat ? 

A I A (jl) N T”’’ A I A 7r]at Stoi/ 7ratS[a? 

Alai’ble slab, about 2^ feet long, 

Ilto-To? 6epd- 
ireov @(eo)[{)] evddhe 
A:aTd/r[/Tat] 'ladvvrjt; 
’ETtcr/coTT/;?. 


4. Akcheler, near the eastern shore of the lake of Apollonia; in a 
lane to the -west of the village. Rough boulder. Letters about 2^ inches, 
rudely inscribed. 

©OOP 

AiA4)ePON 

lecTONk 

otA 

Apparently a boundary stone. The character of the writing resembles 
that of another boundary stone, built into the wall of the mosque. See Le 
Bas No. 1095. 


3. Tiachtali : in the floor of the bath, 
broken below. Letters about 2 inches. 

^ Hi CTOC GEPA 
ITuJ N N 0AAE 
K A T A K Ld A Nl NH C 
E IT I E K 0 E / C 

\eaio f T 


5. Apollonia (ad Rhyndacum) : 
bridge. Fragment of mai-ble column. 

KAIAIOZ 

lEKOYN^E 

0 p H rn p 


M Al I iAAmi 
EOcbONMAFN 
4’IAOEOct>OY©' 
TEPAM^^^IC 

^ ’ QN/n''''' 

H.S. — VOL. XVII. 


outside the wall, not far from the 
Letters about 2 inches. 

KaAro? 

Se/couz/So? 

d py'jTcop. 

Marble block, broken to 

Md[7]i'i\Xa[i' (j)i,\6- 
-aoipov j\Id7i'[ou 
^iKodo^ov ^y[7a- 
-Tepa, ^[rjvio[y ^i\o- 
5 ~(r6(f>]ov yv[yaiKa, 

u 


6. Apollonia: in a wall just inside the gate, 
right. Letters 1-|- inch. 
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ixscRiPTioxs fro:m mysia. 


7. Apollonia ; (c/) in a ’\vall near tlie gate. Large rougli block. 

Letters about 3 inclies, rudely inscribed. 

nPuj TOC 

(Z/) Foriiiing a step to a shop on the other side of the street. Similar 
block, similarly inscribed. 

TCXeiAl 


8. Apollonia : 
pillar, broken below. 

ATAeHiTYXHl 

TAICANOAICTHC 

eeoY 

eiMIANOCOAKT' , 
5 ZHCACAnCAhkeN 
CYXAPICTHPION 
TAOJTAKAITONBO) 
MONcniiePciAc 

npoc,; i': ',/,/thc 


Round marble 

Tail; avoal^ tPj; 

6eov 

'E[p]/riaro? 6 ’Akt[Iov 
^r](Ta<; uTreScoKev 
€V)(^apitTTrjpiov 
Ta u>Ta /cal rov ^co- 
-pov iirl tepelai; 

[t)}? Setro?] 


in a stair leading down to the shore. 
Letters about J inch. 


droai? apparently for uvmyal<; the y being softened to j, as often in modern 
Greek. 


9. Apollonia: in a house. Marble -sZcZr, broken above and at both sides. 
Beneath the inscription is a panel (7i X 7 inches) containing a relief of a lady, 
seated to right, holding a child in her lap, while a maid facing her presents a 
basket. Letters -1 inch. 

A A 1 ^ 0 /\ 

ANAPOY AZkAH 
XAIPE 

10. Apollonia : in a house. Rough marble fragment, hroken above and at 
both sides. Above the inscription are carved the talons of an eaole in hioh 
relief. 

GNnACTHCQE t/)? ee[ eu- 

XHN -yTiv. 


11. Apollonia. Copy communicated by a dealer in Brusa. Stone 
described as a s.piare base, with mouldings above and below, broken to left. 


ATAOHI TYXHI 
AYTOKPATOPI 
ZAPlAAPlANOf 
MniniznTHP 
KAIKTIZTH 


'Ayadrji rv-^rji. 

AvTO/CpClTOpl 

Kaijaapi ’ASpiav[o)]. 
OXv^piricoi crcorPipii 
Kai KTLCTTri'yL. 
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The titles enwrap Ka\ KTi'cnr/'i were often given to Hadrian by grateful 
communities. Compare e.ff. Perrot, La Gulatv:, No. 59, and Le Bas, No. 
1721a. 

The great inscription built into the walls of Apollonia (Hamilton, No. 
304, Le Bas, No. 1068), is a testimony to the munificent patronage of 
Hadrian. 

12. Ulubad (Lopadium) : in the cafe. Fragment of marble block, 
broken on all sides. Letters about 1 inch. 

AKAIIEPH2.AMENUNKAIN. 

NTATaNZI 8AI THNEYTE 

adepomnhmoniizantaai 

TEZ TATAKAI ZTPATi-in . 

ri A 

Ka\ l€p\ev\(Td(ievov koI ^[ewTrot- 
-'>']<Ta^vTa tSiv ^\e~\^aar5iv ev re [/tat koX- 
-w? /c]at LepopLvrifiQv\j]\cravTa St[? eii- 
-TrpejTrecTTaiTa ica\ crTpaTr)''/\^aavTa 

Doubtless from Cyzicus, like other stones at Ulubad. See Cichorius, 
Sitzungsb. tier Berl. Alcad. 1889, p. 367. 

13. Mikhalich : built into the corner of the Ulujami mosque, rather 
high up. Published by Cichorius, AtJi. Mitth. xiv. p. 248. My copy presents 
such curious differences that I give both versions side by side. 

3Ig copy. 

(a) e T A N O T o N A V 

N^HOVMnoAlC 

\V) On the other face of the same stone. 

© 

d € 

TT M 

Dr. Cichorius’ suggestion that MHOAIC stands for MtAr^roTroXt? is 
extremely probable, but if my reading is correct, and it is confirmed by Dr. 
Cichorius’ own reading in (h), we have to restore Me(tX7jTd)7ro\t9, cf. 
MeiXar?}?, Aristides, Or. xxv. p. 499 (Dindorf). 
can scarcely mean anything but dpo?. 

The initials below I would inteiqjret as Jlo{ipLavr]vS)v) and Me(tXaTwi'). 

Stones travel far over the plains of Mysia, as Dr. Cichorius knows. He 
has not identified Miletopolis with Mikhalich simply on the evidence of this 
inscription, but other people have done so. The identification is probable 

U 2 


Dr. Cichorius. 

eniNOTONAY 

NALSlovAnoAic 
e 6 

M n 
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enongli on other gronnhs (although I cannot convince myself that ilelde near 
Kinuasti is an altogether hnprohable site for the Milatian town), but the fact 
that a botindary stone, 'which once delimited the very wide territories of 
Ihjoiiiaaeuum and Miletopulis, is found built into a mosque at ilikhalich, 
is obviously insufficient proof of it. Poemauenum seems to have lain far to 
the west. Probably Miletopolis and Poemanenum enlarged their borders at 
the expense of the decayed Cyzicus. Perhaps the first two lines of the 
inscription may be read as eVi votov Avi>S/fiov (i.e. AivBvfiov) MetXr^TOTroXf?. 
But until the readings have been verified interpretations are premature. 

14. Xlikhalich : built into the wall of a mosque, high up. Fragment of 
marble block. Letters about 1 inch. Published, less completely, bv 
Cichnrius. A>h. JfiWi. xiv. p. 248. 


STPATO 

INOtDANOYMHTPOAnPOYAlKAI 
\IPE XAIPE X/,;,'// 

PYKHNNEKYESZINKE 
"TATPliin^iEXETEIZ 
nNHIENEZTE<f)PHN 
flNNEKYHNnPOYK 
XPOENOZEYTENE 
OtUPAMETAYGI 
“OMENON 


.... arparo .... 

yh]\vo(j:idpov 'Sl7]rpoBo)pov W(TK\[rj7rLaSov 
X]aipe. %atpe- 

veKveaaiv 

6vy'/aTpl 8a)8e[K]6Tet 
piev e? Tecj>pT]v 
7\o)v veKvcov 
Trjap^eVo? eL'7eae[T?j? 

0(^pa peravdilx 


The verses are too fragmentary for restoration. 

15. Mikhalich ; in the pavement in front of the door of the Garibche 
mos pic. 1 ragmerit of stone block, broken to left. Large letters. 


K A / (' ( I r 
r J N OTQ 
TOA M H 
ZEI 


• . . . [ iav 8e TJ? 

To\iii](7\rj erepov Oelvai 8(u- 
-cret Tw ij)icr\^K(p hpvupia — . 


IG. iMikhalich: in the same place as the preceding. Similar stone, 
similar letteis, 

/'O^'rrTTTTTrr'olTk 

rEHETEPONi(^ 

X i A E E K A H M A T I 
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erepov .... 

. . . UTTOi^o? ecTTai r\m t;;? rvp^wpv- 
e[7]A:X>p/xaTt 


17. Yenije Keui, between Mikhalich and Panderma: in tlie pavement 
in front of a house. Fragment of a marble sepulchral relief of the Funeral 
Feast type. Letters (below the relief) about f inch, almost effaced. 

MENEKPA ilEPMO Mej;e/rpd[Te]6 'Ep,u,o[Tt;aou 


18. Omar Keui, on the verge of the plateau above Pandemia : in the 
cemetery above the village. Milestone of coarse marble, much weathered. 


D D N N 
CO NS TAN T 

V / CTORl 

VI CTO RES 
ETFLCONS 
CONSTANTlOET 
CONSTANTFN 6 

OB I N 


DD N N 

LVALEN Tl NAN VS 
ETFLVALENS 
SI M PE I A VGG 

MH 

ET NOBILL 
C 02 TAN 

H 


VIII 


There seems to have been a third inscription on the same stone, but only 
faint traces of it remain. We made out an isolated CAES, but nothing 
more, by the light we had. 

The inscriptions are probably to be restored as : — 


(1) D(ominis) n(ostris) 

FL] Constant[ino 
victor! [ac 

[triumfatori] s[e]mpe[r] Aug. 
et FI. Cons[tantino et 
FL] Coustantio et 
FL] Constant! n[o]b[b. ac 
fl]o[re]u[tiss. Caes(aribus) 


(3) D(ominis) n(ostris) 
F]L Yalentin[i]a.nns 
et FL Valens 
victores s[e]mpe[r] Augg. 

IM. 

(2) et nobil. [Caes.] 
Co[n]stau[tio 
Mi. ?/. 

YIII. 


1 suppose that the fourth line of (1; has been worked into (3) with the 
substitution of cutoi'ea for t,-iiiinfotorl, and take (2^ to be a later addition to 
(1) with reference to Constantius Gallus. 
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The ccqmt men: must be Cyzicus, which is quite ten miles from Omar 
Keui, so the stone has been carried. The stone probably belongs to the road 
Rom Cyzicus to Pergamum via the Macestus valley and Hadrianutherae. 
Other milestones probably to be referred to this same road have been found 
at Debleki, some miles to the south of Omar Keui, and at Chamaudra, on the 
left bank of the Macestus, three hours above Mikhalich, C.I.L. hi. 7179-80 
and 463-5. 

19. Aksakal, about fifteen miles from Panderma on the Susurlu road : 
in the fountain. Marble block, 1 foot 10 inches x 2 feet 2 inches. The 
inscription is over a much damaged relief, in which there is a serpent coiled 
about a tree. Letters f inch. There was more both before and after these 
lines, but illegible. 

KAIZYIEnnAPOAEITAXAPOIZOTITOYTO 

TOKOlNONEinAIEMOIXAlPEINENEKEN 

EYSEB1H5- 

K.a\ <Tv [yje, w trapoZelra, ■^dpoi?, on tovto to koivop 
etTTU? e/xol yaipeLv, eveKev evcre/Sirj'i. 

20. Panderma : outside the Church of the Trinity. Marble relief, bust 
of a lady, with inscription below. 

YffOMNHMA ''Tiropivrjpa. 

■nriMIA-AYPHAlAW ^eltnipia AvppXla ’fl- 

ZAIMH • MAPKOC • OYAHI ~<f>]e\cpr) MdpKo'? Ova[\epi- 
TP04)IM0[:THrAYKYTA -o?] Tpoejmpof TT) y\vKVTd\Trj 

YNBIWZHLACHETHME 5 a]vvj3lw ^po-darj err] pfe 

IE I AC PIN /iv]e/a? [xdjpi!/. 

21. Panderma: in a wall outside the Church of the Trinity. Small 
marble sepulchral relief of the funeral feast type, broken to left. 

NEnNTPOct)IMHZnZ 

OYTOYrAYKilNOZCYNH 

XAIPE 

'Tpo(f)(pri Swa- 

-ij3tov 6vydT7]p . . . ?]ou Tou TXvkq)vo<} yvvr) 

Xaipe. 

I gi\-e Mr. Anderson’s copy, which seems to be more complete than 
my own. 

22. Pandemia: in a wall outside the Church of the Trinitv. Small 
marble sepulchral relief, bioken above, with two panels: (aj upper panel, 
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funeral feast ; {b) lower panel, man riding, followed by a boy who holds the 
horse’s tail. Letters 1 inch. 

^lUiOKAinATEPlflN 

XAIPE 

. . . 6 Selva d Kal UaTepiccv 

Xalpe. 

23. Hammainli Keui, above Cyzicus : in the steps at the door of the 
mosque. Marble base. Letters Ih inch. 

EYcfjHMOY Ev(j)>]fiov 

TOYMEIAIOY too ^letSfou. 

24. Edinjik ; in a yard, Round marble cippus. Letters 1| to 1 inch. 

YPOMNHMA ’r-rrbpwf^a. 

NY N'^'EPf^TOLOKAINEIKAIsiAP ^vv<f)epu)To<; 6 Kal 'l^eiKuvcop 
NEIKOnOAEI RIZhEI KH lAIAPEAI Xet/fOTroXe/T')?? veiKi'j[a-]a^”Apea3^ 
hEIKAI I-E QaEAHOKEIMAITPO vei'Ka<; I'e’ wSe diroKeipat. Tpo[^('yaj/ 

lYNBlOEEKTaNIAinNHEIAIXAP o-uV/Sto? e’/c rwv ISicov prelaw 

TlEAANAAlKHZHTONBrtMON S’ dv dSiKpcrri tov /Scopov 

AAIEI El ZTnNjnOAINXP XP[w«Ta. 

XAIPE TRAPOAEITAI 'rrapoSeiTat. 

25. Edinjik: an inscription published C.l.G. ii. 3678; by Hamilton, 
Ticscarcjii's, vol. ii. No. 306; and best by Lolling, Ath. Miit. ix. p. 19. The 
marble block on which it is written has been bored through, and now foims 
the mouthpiece of a well. 

Lolling’s interpretation runs : — 

TroXjXd/rt? [t€ Teip')]0el<; 7rp^o^\[i]0ei‘Ta)i‘ 

TToXXjwi/ ctXXati; re T6«[p^a]7[9] /c[al 
ft]ucrTapy;('rtt? TroXXaf?. 

My copy, which shows rather more than Lolling’s, confirms his interpre- 
tation in all but two points. (1)1 doubt whether there is room for the re in 
the first line, and suspect that it may have crept in from the second. (2) I 
read the end of the first line as Y . OBA, which is inconsistent with Lolliiig’s 
restoration. Considerations of space are also against it. Hamilton read the 
last letter as A. I would suggest [reiprjOeU] d['7r]d ^[a(r\iKe\wv k.t.\. The 
inscription belongs to Cyzicus, and the jSao-iXef? at Cyzicus seem to be sacred 
officials of the pvcrrai. See for example C.l.G. ii. 3663. with Boeckh's notes. 
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26. Chepne, near the north-west corner of lake Manias : near the well. 
Small marble cone with a disc-like top, standing about two feet out of the 
ground. Letters Ij inch, very irregular. 

•T' P O O E C I A 
V -A P E L; N E I 
^ I LFjTi TAf iC 
© E LUtOj O V 
A PvA/" I C 

u)po\d']eaLa is plain, and the second word may be "TBpeav, but I can make 
nothing of the rest. 

27. Eski Manias : in the south wall of the castle, rather high up. 
Large marble block, upside down. Published, but from incomplete copies, 
by Dorigny, Hev. Arch, xxxiv. p. lOG, and by Mordtmann, Ath. MUth. xv. 
p. 156. 

0 1 E N T H I A S I A I A H M 0 1 K A,'/ // A E O N // 
KAIOlKATANAPAKEKPIMENOIENTHinP/'/,; 
PnMAlOYScfjIAlAlKAlTnNAAAnNOIElP!-// 
MENOIMETEXEINTnNSflTHPlON KAI 
5 MOYKlElflN ETIMHZAN 

APOZTPATONAOPKAAiaNOZANAPAArAOONrE 
NOMENONKAI AlENENKANTAniZTElKAIAPETH 
KAIA/.V/AIOZYNHKAIEYZEBEI AlKAinEPlTOJlcON 
ZYN4)EPONTOZTHNnAElZTI/ NEIZENHN ETME 
10 NONZnOYAHNKAinOAAAKAlMErAAAnEPinO'V 
HZANTATOIZKOINOIZTOYZYNEAPlOYnPArMA 
ZINinNnPOZAOZANKAIMNHMHNAinNIOl 
A N H K 0 N T n N A P E T H,7,. , '// /; / ;'K A I E Y N O I A Z 

THZEZEAYTOY 

01 iv Tt]i ’Aaiat Btjiiot Ka\l r\a Wv\pi 
Kol ol KUT dvBpa KeKpifiivoi iv tPji 7rp[6<; 

’Pco/xaLov<; ^Cklai Ka'i twv uWcov ol eip)]- 
-flivOL fl€Te)(^eiV t 5)V ^(OTt^pLCOV Kttl 

5 ^lovKteicov irifir^Liav 

’H]p6aTpaTov AopKa\i(ovo<; dvSpa u''/a\9^ov ye- 
-vopLevov KoX SievevKavTa TrttrTet kuI upeTrjYi 
Kal S[i«']a40(7i/i'y[f] /tat evae^eiai Kai Trepl tov /to[t]t'[oi} 
avv^ipovTO<; tijv 7rXeicrT[t;]i/ elaevipeypLe- 
10 -vov (TTTOvSiji’ Kal -TToWa Kai fieyaXa 7repi7ro[t- 
-qaavra Tot? Kotvol'i tov crvveSpLov irpuyixa- 
-criv TO)v 7rpo9 Bo^av Kal fiv>jp.i]v ald)VLo\v 
dvrjKovTcov dpeT /;[9 eVe/cei/] Kal evvoia'; 

T/}? e[t9] eauTou[9. 
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The first five lines, which form the heading, are rather shorter than the 
rest. There is not space for Dr. ilordtmann’s addition Kal ai TrdXet? to the 
first line. In line 6 Dorigny and A. D. Mordtmann were no doubt right in 
reading the first letter as H. In line 8 I am inclined to trust my copy for 
the combination of Y and K, for which there is a reason in the lack of space. 
Owing to the position of the stone or the light upon it there is some difficulty 
in detecting the letter i, a fact which I noticed at the time of copying and 
find confirmed by a comparison of the three versions. 

The 'MovKteia are the festival in honour of the famous Q. Mucins Scaevola, 
governor of Asia about 98 B.c. Cp. Cicero, in Vcrr. Act II. II. 21 51, 
Mithridates in Asia Mucia non sustulit. 

It is, I think, probable that Herostratus was the agent sent by Brutus to 
Macedonia (Plutarch, Brut. 24, et? "^laneZovlav eirefitjrev ’UpoaTpaTov ol/ceiov- 
p,€vo(; Toi/? eVl twv eKei arparoTrehaiv), and the inscription may date from the 
spring of 42 B.c. when Brutus was in Asia organizing the province in his 
interest and equipping a fleet at Cyzicus, (ih. 28). 

I have elsewhere given reasons for rejecting the idea that Poemanenum 
was at Eski Manias, and for believing that the inscribed stones there have 
been brought from Cyzicus. 

The mention in an inscription which is evidently of pre-Augustan date of 
a avviSpiov representing the communities and associations in Asia is of some 
interest as bearing on the origins of the koivov Trj'i ’Aata^. In the somewhat 
vague and loose expressions Trepl tov koivov avv<^epovTo<i Ttjv TrXelcrTrjv 
elaevijvejpLevov a-TrovSrjv and TroXXa /cat fieydXa TrepiTroi^aavTa rot? /cotrot? 
TOV (TVveSpcou Trpuypaaiv, there is nothing to invalidate the view so lucidly 
set forth by Dr. Brandis in the new edition of Pauly’s Beal-encyclo^pciclie, pp. 
1556-7, that, before Augustus, meetings of representatives of the wffiole pro- 
vince were merely occasional, to transact a particular piece of business which 
happened to turn up and seemed to reciuire common action. Yet to my 
mind the set formulae of the heading (w'hich recur in other inscriptions), the 
TToXXa Kal p,eyd\a ascribed to Herostratus, the comprehensive rot? koivoI<; 
n-pdyp.acriv, and the familiar reference to to awidpiov, suggest that the 
sessions of the assembly Avere no longer extraordinary, but habitual, if not 
regular, and its business was already enlarged beyond special occasions to 
current affairs of general interest. 

On other points it is enough to refer to the comments of M. Dorigny and 
Dr. Mordtmann, and to the irarallels quoted by Dr. Brandis. 

28. Kassaba Kirmasti. An inscription published iu Le Bas and 
M addmgton No. 1764 a, by Perrot, La Galatic No. 63, and by Cichorius, Ath. 
Mitth. XIV. p. 251. 

AeayviSr]^ /ce "Apt^pijiov ol yovaiel^ ’ AXe^dvBpw 
TeKvq) Kara6vpi<p p.vtjp.yt; '^(dpiv (leaf) 
b? av TTjv aryjXrjv dtpaviaei rj ra ev avrfj ye- 
-yXvp.\_pi\eva rj fiSTapp avryv, avrov e^d)Xri kuI yi- 
-vo<; avTov. 
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The r in yovaiel^ is still legible altliough the stone is damaged. 
Cicliorius is joerliaps right in explaining this strange form as a mistake of the 
stonecutter’s, who wrote A1 and then corrected it by adding El, or possibly 
(I think) doubled the N into N A I . Cichorius has done good service in getting 
rid of the place-name ‘ Oeonaea/ into which addington was betrayed by 
Yernouillet’s copy, and has corrected some other errors. But he has introduced 
some fresh ones of his own. He has substituted Q) for n throughout. In 
line 2 he has changed into In line 8 he has omitted the final 

TE. And he has tacked line 5 on to line -i. 

The grammatical constructions of the imprecation are not elegant. With 
the second clause we have to understand yeveadai. 

The sketch of the stone with its two reliefs given by Perrot is fairly 
good. I have compared it with a photograph and find that the only impor- 
tant omission is a wreath in the right hand of the seated figure facing to right 
in the upper panel. 

29. Kestelek ; in tlm yard of the old konak. Thick marble slab, forming 
the lowest step to a wooden stair. Letters f inch. Above the inscription is 
a panel ICl inches long, lOJ broad, containing a relief. A male deity stands 
en face wrapped about the waist in a hirnatmi. He holds a spear in his left 
hand, a patera in bis right. Opposed to him is an eagle on an altar, in front 
of which a servant sacrifices an ox, while another behind it bears a tray 
of offerings. Bobind the eagle stands a male figure in an attitude of adoration. 
Only the ends of tlie lines of the inscription are legible. 

KANnKAirO 

ENIAZIAAI 

PPOYZTPATH 

AITHZEIZ 


30. Kestelek : in the yard of a house. Marble stele broken below. 
The inscription is between two reliefs ; the upper is a funeral feast of man 
and wife carried in a square panel surmounted by a gable, in which is an altar, 
and flanked by fluted Ionic columns; the lower, under a round arch, is broken 
away, but traces of two heads remain. Ou the top of the arch is a small 
male figure carrying a big goblet, at each side is a small female figure. 
The-.e figures interrupt the inscription, which is irregularly engraved over an 
eailiev epitaph imperfectly erased. The upper panel measures 1 foot 6 
iiielie-' high, and 1 foot 7 inches broad iucludiiig the columns. Letters 
1 inch. 


Elder 

Girl. 


AAAAOYTATHP 

ASKAA 

Boy. 

AEKMOZ 


OTAKIAIOZ 

ANHP 

AAAAZ 

TNAIZ 


Younger 

Girl. 


The names SPeni to refer to the figures. Aa\a is the wife at the foot of 
the coucli, OraKiXiui avijp AdXav her hudjund reclining, Ovydrijp'' AcxKXa 
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seems to be the left hand figure over the arch, Fyat? the right hand figure, 
and Ae/cyuo? the boy with the goblet. 


31. Narlinar : beside a fountain in the village. Fragment of marble 
block with moulding above, broken on both sides and below. Letters 
1 inch. 


Y n A T P I A I eavTo]v TrarpiSL 

O1EKE0PO ]o? ’E[x]e(f)po[vo'i 

( THI • ( O 


TAI 6 Al O M 
Y- EZO/ 
tKAIEt^O 
"EUAl PII 
I £ T I AA 
■| H M E P 
I EUTTI 
\ P H K I 
AMK 


4 


32. Beyje : in the pavement of the main street. Marble slab, broken 
above and to right. Letters about 1 inch. 


M I . t- 

T W E A V 1 
M A KPO B I W OY 
THNXAPiNEXOMEN 
Y n EP n OAAHC TE I M 
M N H M (-1 C X A P I N 


To3^eavT['^S (7vv/3t(p ? 
M.aKpo^L(p .... 

TT)v xdpLv ixop-evlj) • 
virep TToXX?}? 
puvpp-'p'i xdpi'V. 


33. Tavshanli : in the Armenian cemetery. Marble sepulclnal stele of 
the door tvpe. The door is between fluted pilasters surmounted by an arch 
and gable. In the tympanum of the arch is an eagle, in the gable above, a 
floral pattern. The door has six panels. In the left uppermost panel is a 
tablet, in the right a wreath and a keyhole ; the middle panels are filled with 
a geometrical design, a circle in a lozenge; the bottom panels represent 
gratings. The inscription runs round the face of the arch. Letters | inch. 

AAMOEENOSnAlAEYTHZEAYTniZnN 
Aapo^evo<; TratSevrij^ eavrwi 

The writing tablet doubtless refersAo Damoxenus’ profession. 

The prevalence of the door type of tombstones on the upper Rhyndacus 
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and its rarity to the west of this region indicate a difference in beliefs about 
the dead, and this difference of belief probably indicates a difference in 
po})ulation. The dividing line is marked by the rock Tomb at Delikli Tash 
about two hours west of Tavshanli, the westernmost of the great Phrygian 
tombs. And the Delikli Tash tomb is itself a testimony to the antiquity of 
the type in the locality. The pJains of the upper Rhyndacus belong 
geographically to the Phrvgian country to the east. They are cut off from 
the Mysian country to tlie west by the rugged district enclosed between the 
Rhyndacus and the Macestus. 

The great number of tombstones of this type at Tavshanli and Moimul 
naturally leads one to suspect the neighbourhood of some important ancient 
city, but I am nut convinced that the stones may not have been brought 
from Aezani where the same type prevails. 


of. Tavslianli: in the xVrmeniaii cemetery. Pillar of coarse marble. 
Ill tlie top, whicli is cut square, is an arched niche with fluted 2 )ilasters, 
Containing a relief of a male figure standing m foK, with long hair, and a 
staff in his left hand. The first in.scription is jjoorly cut below the niche. 
Renoath it is an ornate capital, of late type, and on the shaft below is the 
.second iiiseription. Letters y- inch and 1 inch respectively, (c;) is broken to 
right, [Jj) to left. 


{a) YTiePTH'" OYKYIA 
CWTHPIACAOYKinV 

A 1 0 Y TA PAAAA X PHCT^ 

AreAi lAPozHNwev^^^^ 
KAITOY AxnCANeCTHC^^ 


'T77ep T)}[? t]ov Kv[plOV ? 
au)Ti]pla<; \ovkIov [. . . 

-h!ov riapSaXa '^pr)a'ro\y 
'\apo^y^va> 

Kol TO!)[9 ]? ai4aTi]<jev. 



■ . . Z]>p'07eVou9 
. . . Yjet/ov? 


fi.o. Tav.shanli : built into a fountain in the bazaar. Marble tombstone 


of tlm d"oi- type, with the inscrijition 
1 inch, 

EBZPMHAPTEY 
EIClOYZK . AEKAHniA 
AHCKAITINIOGEOCKAI 
AEKYlOCAIOt+lANTOEKA 
lEVNOiCTATinMHTP 
OAnPOYMNHC 

eneken 


on one of the panels. Letters about 

“E rou';'; fd f p' pLi](vu^) 'Aprep.- 
-eicriov K K . ’A(7K\}j7nd-. 

-ctjs Kai lipodeoi Kal 
AeAr[(/[i]ov Aiocfiai’TOi kci- 
-i Evvoi'i iarup ^Irjrp- 
oCwpov 
eveKev. 
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The stone-cutter has shifted the circumflexes over the numerals, one 
letter to the left, transposed t/i in Ae/cifji.o<;, and omitted fit] in fivtjfit]^?. 

Assuming that the Sullan era is used, and that the mouth Artemisios 
corresponds to February (see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. i. 
p. 204), the date is Feb. 27th, A.D. 78. 

36. Tavshanli. Marble stele of the door t 3 ’pe, now converted into a 
fountain. Inscrijstion round the arch. Letters 1 inch. 

TTPeiMOCKAITAiei OlNMHTPO Ilpef/ro? nal laTeimv MgTpo- 
1 'Him hill M N H M H C >//// P I N -Scopwt] /iz'pptj? [xd]pm. 

37. Tavshanli : built into a fountain in the bazaar. Marble architrave 
or lintel, broken at both ends. Letter’s about 2 inches. 

"<AireNei hp . . AiYieie,' er k 

KaX 76 r' 6 Tpp[t K\al vlei. 

Probably Christian. 

38. Moimul. Steie of the door type, with double gable. Published by 
Perrot, ha Galatie, etc., No. 68. 

Left arch. M10PHCT ATI UJrYN AlKl C CO I A 
Right arch. MNHMHCXAPINKAiei AIOYCO 

jMfdpr;? Tarifo 'ywaiKi 2£&)i'a 
fivrifir]<i Kal elSio vp. 

Perrot has TATNO for TATI CO, COIA for CCOlA.nnd | Of ibr YCO, 

39. Emed : in the east cemetery above the town. Sijuare limestone 
block, a little chipped at both sides near the top. Letters about 1 inch 
Beneath the inscription is a wreath. 

Mjcilro? Ke XM6\lris M>]- 
-xtoJinVp 

j TA Y K V TA T H' ' yXvKVTUTj . 

4(j. Emed : in the east cemetery. Sipiare limestone base. Letter^ 
rather over 1 inch. 


jO'T o C K M O r C At H 


YHEPCTOMA 

XOYEYXHN 


aTrep (TTOfia- 

eux'A'. 
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Beiieatli the inscription is a much damaged relief of a female figure c/i 
face holding a long torch in each hand, a familiar type of Hecate or Artemis. 
It appears from the following inscription that vows were paid at Emed to a 
deity whose name begins with A- Combining the two pieces of evidence we 
may infer that the dedications are to Artemis. Doubtless the names of the 
deity and the dedicator appeared elsewhere on this monument. 

The inscription evidently records a medicinal cure. Now at the lower 
end of the town of Emed there is a copious hot spring of very high tempera- 
ture, slightly impregnated with sulphur. It is natural to suppose that the 
cure was effected by the medicinal properties of this spring, which must 
therefore have been sacred to Artemis. An exact parallel is to be found in 
the hot springs on the Aesepus, to which the orator Aristides resorts in a 
similar case. These springs were sacred to Artemis Thermaea, and Mr. W. M. 
Ramsay has very plausibly conjectured that the place at which they were 
situated is to be identified with the Artemea of Hierocles. See Aristides, 
H.L. iv., Bind. vol. i. p. 503, and Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. p. 154. 


41. Emed : in the east cemetery, 
at the upper corners. 

/ ;/;///o4)ANH /// / 
///.'HTPIOCA/;////'/ 

eVXHN 

Compare the preceding inscription. 


Square block of coarse marble, broken 

’ AptaT'\o(j>dvj][<; Ke Arj- 
’A[pTe/atSt 
evxpv. 


Square block of coarse marble. 
Letters 1 inch. 

Aap,d<; Ke TaSia- 
-vrj<‘}> vel(f Tpo^t- 

-p(p fMvrip,7}^ 

-tv. 

to be a mistake of the stonecutter. 


42. Emed ; in the east cemetery. 
Beneath is a mutilated something in relief. 

AAMACKTA0IA 
NHCre lOTPOcpI 
MOMNHMHCXAP 
IN 

The ? added to Tadiavij seems 


43. Emed : in the ea.st cemetery. Limestone skte of the door type 
inscribed round the arch. Letters 1 1 inch and J inch. 

AOJLIMOCK-TPOcJllMOCM /A 

■ AAEA4)HMNHMHC,XAPIN 

Awatgot; Ke Tpo(^«/xo9 M . . . a 

.... uSe'Kcfifi iiv>jp.7j<; 
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44. Emed : in the east cemetery. Square block of coarse marble 
Letters 1 inch. 

TPOc})lMACEcj)Ei:in 

MNHMHCXAPIN 

T/ 30 <^t/id? ’Rtfiea-lm 
‘^dptv. 


45. Emed: in the east cemetery. 

Square block of coarse marble. 

Letters I inch. 


AnOAAU 

’AttoXXo)- 

N 1 £k 


M.e Ne 

Xlere 

MAX W 

-pdxqy 

TTATPIM 

5 TTUTpl fX- 

NHMH C 


XAPJ N 

Xapiv. 

46. Emed : in the east cemetery. 

Square block. Letters 1|- inch. 

TeKNARATPI 

TeKva Trarpi 

KAieewTIMHN 

KOI 0eS Tip.i]v, 

47. Near a hot spring with baths 

not far from Yenije keui, south-west 

of Emed. Limestone slelc of the door type, broken above. The inscription 

runs round the arch, and in the tympanum are carved a basket, a mirror, and 

a comb. Letters 1 inch, rudely cut. 


Be/i of the arch. 

Right of the arch. 

ITAAIKOCMH .... 

. . . . MHCXAPIN 

TraXt/to? Mtj 

.... fiv>]]p.'))'f xapu’- 

48. Assarlar : built into the side of 

a fountain. Letters 1 inch. 

XYMIANdKYNTIAN 

]sJ\vvTiavr] ]\.vvTiav\ov 

YnEPTEKEWCANEGHtE 

VTrep Te/c6&)s dvidrjKe 

■■aekatakaimaniton 

rja 'Ex’dra Kal XIai't top 

MEATWRAIANOC 

u](ea TM Tlaidvo<;. 


This inscription is an important addition to our scanty knoAvledge of the 
religious beliefs of North Phrygia. M. Paul Perdrizet in a recent article on 
Men {Bull. corr. hell, xx., IS96, pp. 55-106), can only quote one little dedica- 
tion to Men (Mr]vl ev-)(fiv) from North Phrygia. He gives, hoAvever, an 
excellent photographic reproduction of the Avell known relief in the Imperial 
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Museum at Constantinople, which is almost certainly to be referred to this 
same elistrict. It bears the inscription ’ATrt/rioi' tov eavryjt; <7vvj3Lov Fcieioi/ 
Kmeeiepcoaev -coTtjprj 'JL/carr)- and on it Men is represented standing 

side by side 'with the triple Hecate. Tliis relief and inscription together 
form a useful commentary on onr text. A still closer parallel for the con- 
secration of the child to Hecate is furnished by an inscription of Cotiaium 
{G.I.Lt. 3S2/ rj, Le Bas and M adJington 80-5) Scu76/jop[?] 'E/carj; [Tpd(ii]/io? 
Are A'/jpoadevr] tov iavTmv vlov TCL^pL-q^OevTa vtto Sfure/pi?? 'E/eaTi;? 

KaTeiepacrav. 'Zaireipa is at once the Goddess of birth and of death. 
She appears also as Hecate triformis on coins of Apamea (Head, Hist. 
Klim. p. 558). 

Men is often found associated with a Goddess, especially with Artemis 
Anaitis. They are one of the numerous pairs. Goddess and God, so common 
in Asia Minor. Tlieir names vary, even in the same place, but their persona- 
lities remain fundamentally the same. It is likely enough that the Hecate 
of our inscription is one with the Goddess at Ezned on the other side of the 
valley, to whom we saw reason for giving the name of Artemis, and perhaps 
ilen is not to be distinguished from Apollo whose festival in the grove is 
mentioned in another inscription, of public and official character, at Assarlar 
(C.l.G. 3847 b, Le Bas and Waddington 1011). It may be noted that the 
coin-types of Tiberiopolis usually refer to the worship of Artemis (Head, Hist. 
Kurd. p. 570). 

The relation between the God and the Goddess is variously, but in- 
differently, conceived, now as male and female, for the words husband and 
wife, father and daughter, cannot be appropriately applied, now as mother and 
son. How was it conceived at Assarlar ? Ramsay has very plausibly placed 
Tiberiopolis at or near Assarlar (^IlK. Otopr. pp. 146—7), and has brought into 
connection with this identification the inscription, now at Egriguz a little 
down the river, in which mention is made of the 6p.o/3o}/j,iot, Oeol te/Baaroi. 
The imperial mother and son, Livia and Tiberius, took the place, Ramsay 
argues, of the divine mother and sou. (See C.I.Cr. 3847 m, Le Bas and 
M^addington 1021, and compare several inscriptions of Aezani.) This conjec- 
ture is confirmed by our inscription. Hecate is probably regarded as the 
mother of Men, for express mention is made of his father Paean. 

The words rm Hamro? come in rather awkwardly at the end. They 
seem to be an afterthought, added perhaps by a different hand, for the 
straight-barred A is here changed for A. Mm may compare the way in which 
Bevvei lopvwv is added at the end of an inscription of Altyntash [C.l.G. 
3857 1, cp. Ramsay, Hist. Gcojr.. pp. 144-5). The form of appellation Mrjv 6 
Haidvoi; is, to say the least of it, rarely applied to deities. Is it intended to 
distinguish this Men from others ? or to justify his invocation in childbirth as 
the son of the Deliverer ? I can find no other reference to the parentage of 
Men, although Manes, whom Ramsay (rightly, I believe) regards as the 
original Men, was the father of Acmon and Doias, the eponyms of Acmonia 
and Doiantos Pedion (Ramsay, Cities und Bisho^irus of Phrijrjia, vol. ii. pp. 
625-G, with the references there given). Paean is no doubt, as Mr. Ramsay 
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first suggested to me, a Hellenizing name for the native Sabazios. He was 
doubtless also known as Asclepios, who appears on the coins. Asclepios Soter 
and Hecate or Artemis Soteira would be the God and the Goddess, Men the 
Son, -svho is not ultimately distinct from his father. The nomenclature 
of the district is mostly derived from Asclepios, Meter, Artemis, Meu, and 
Apollo. 

On the whole subject of the religious conceptions prevalent in Asia 
Minor see especially Ramsay’s Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia. I have 
followed Ramsay with confidence rather than Roscher or Perdrizet, whose 
traditional methods seem to me wholly inapplicable to Anatolian mythology, 
whereas what small experience I possess entirely supports Ramsay’s principles 
of interpretation. 


49. Assarlar. Gable of a stele of the door type. The inscription runs 
round the arch as usual. It is broken at both ends. In the field of the 
gable is carved a pair of dolphins. 

CHCTVAAIOCCY.. ////;/ D (f) G M N H Y 
X//','7\PIN 


TuXXfo? <7v[i'Tp]o^w 

Xapiv. 


50. Assarlar : near the mosque. Square limestone stele, with vine 
branches carved in the side panels. Published in Le Bas and Waddington, 
vol. iii. No. 1012. 

The number of the date as published is CNF, but Waddington notes 
that Le Bas’s manuscript has CNF. My copy has CN E. 

There are two more lines after ’A^tXXet : — 

//// /;'N 


51. Near the north-east shore of the lake of Simav : in a fountain by 
the wayside. Limestone stele of the door type. In the panels, besides a 
mirror and other objects, there is a little stele carved, which bears inscription 
(h). Letters lA inch. 

(a) YMHiANOCAAEZANAPWAAE 

K-EABEINIANHENATPIMNEI ACXAPIN 

’CXju/rTTfaro? ’ AXe^dvBpep a8e[X(^w 
ice ^a^eiviavy [Ovy^arpl p.vela'i 


H.S. — VOL. XVII. 


X 



i'S6 


INSCKIFIIUiN,^ 




''rVSTA 

_»i J. 


KMAPKl 

Ke yiap. 

ANWA 

-avS d- 

AEA 

-Se\~ 

4)oyy 

-(f)OV V- 

IWMN 

-/w fiv- 

EIAN 

-eiav. 


52. Near the north-east shore of the lake of Simav ; in a fountain by 
the ivayside. Limestone stele of the door type, with two doors under two 
wreaths, and in the tympanum a basket. Letters about 1 inch. 

ASKAHHEIAAHCrYNEKEIMNH 

MHZXAPIN 

’ AaK\t]TreuiBr]'i ywexel 
-A'?? 


•53. Saujilar : in the nortii wall of the old mosque to the east of the 
village. Marble stele with gabled top and pilasters, between which is a 
garland. Letters about inch. 

ETOYZPMRMnANHMOYAIOIZYNHOEIZ 
4)IA0IETIMHZAN AIOTENH 
III -Yct)OY 

“Ltoi's p'/j.'[f3'], /a[?;](i'o?) Ylav>']/J.ov h'i, ol crvvy}6ei<i 
cf)tXoi €Ttfiri(Tav Aioyein] 

. ..V(j)OV. 

There are traces of a small H over the M of ixTjvo^. 

Assuming the use of the Sullan eia tlie date will be A.D. 5 fs. 


•a k Saujilar; in a liodgc on the mmUIi side of the vill.agc. Limestono 
steh-, square, witli cv I 'Aeria. Letteis about 1 -j inches. 


AYPIEPOKAHC-r- \dp.’\ eponXl]^ 


GACCIANOCra 

rAYKYTATnTTATPI 

AVPIEPOKAEl£Ti 3 AP 

XIATPflCYNKAITH 

AAEA0HAYPBACCH 

frvElAlCXAPiN 


\^a(Taiavo^ rw 
yXvKvrdrm Trarpi 
Avp. \epoK\el [/S’] tc 5 dp- 
5 -ytdrpf.) avi’ Kai tt} 
<ihe\(f)7j \vp. Baao)/ 

pi'C( -^iipiii. 
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In line 4 there can be no doubt that ought to be read. Aur. 
Hierocles III. must be the son of Aur. Hierocles II. On the use of Aurelius 
as praenomen see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. ii. pp. 388-9. 

ap-)(LaTgo<i we probably have in this connection to understand the public 
officer of health for the district. See Pauly-Wissowa, Beal-Bncycl. 

The inscriptions at Saujilar are probably to be referred to the neigh- 
bouring Ancyra rather than to Synaos, which is farther off. 


55. Saujilar : in the wall of the cemetery. Limestone stele. Letters 
about 1 inch, rudely inscribed. 


€TOC TN ZM 
HNoc Apre 


T O K T I 

/■fsAAlAYPHCYNeC 1C ^ 
APKAPT€P(aJ6A(AClNl 



’'ETo[n]? r'rf' g- 
-7jvo<; 'Apre- 
-/xeto-fjon [ ]«', . . 

. . . Avpg. '^vvecri.'i 
A[u]p. Kaprepim e[i]St[fi>] a[v]r- 
-/3i<p yvg- 
-A'/? 

-V. 


Assuming the Sudan era the date would be the spring of A.D. 273. 


56. Saujilar ; in the wall of the cemetery. Marble side with pediment. 
Letters IJ inches. 

AAEHANAPAAAE AXe^avhpa'AXe- 

ZANAPS^HATPI -^auBpro Trarpi 

M'S I AN pveiav. 


57. S.iujilar; in tlie wall of the cemetery. Square limestone side 
broken below and on both sides. Lettens 1| inches. 

TATEKrUA^AI 
ITTAT P 
PMIAN isy 

.\ -1 


T]a TCKi’a Af- 

-0<ori TraTp[i 
nviav. 
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58. Baddelu, west of the lake of Simav: in the wall of a house. Small 
mai’hle stde with gabled top. Letters 1 inch. 

AI-1MOZ0ENHS Ayj/xoadevr]!; 

SYN MHTP A A AEA avvMrjrpadSeX- 

n A M M I A M l-IT P I ’Afifiia firjTpt. 


59. Baddelu : in the wall of a house. Marble stde with gabled top. 
Below the inscription are carved a basket, a mirror, a vine, and a pruning- 
hook. Letters 1 inch. The first line is on the lintel above the panel. 


//'/ AZI ANeAOJAe 
KAAAKEIMAleY^ 
MOlPOCTeKNO) 
ZOJCIMOCrAYKYTA 
5 THTYNAlKlKAITeKNO) 
MNIACXAPIN 


via wSe 

KahaKeipLat [o-]i;[/Li- 
-p-otpot; TeKvm. 
Tiaxyipo^ yXv/cvTa- 
5 -rp yvvaiicl Kal reKvai 
pvia^ ^dpiv. 


60. Assar keui, south-west of the lake of Simav : built into the corner 
of a house. Marble block with moulding to right. Possibly incomplete 
above. Letters about 1 inch, but iiTegular. 


_ AHMEN^E 

’E]X7;/tefo[i; ? 

ENA^ANAT 

iv ddavdr- 

OICKATAKE 

-0L<; KaraKe- 

ITAI TOYTQ 

-iTai. Tovrrp 

AtfJP<JNEiiQK 

5 h5)pov eSQ)/c- 

E^E<-C BO 

-e 0eo<; /3o- 

HOEINTHF 

-pOelv Tp e- 

AYTOY TTA 

-avTOV jra- 

TPI Al 

-rpiSt. 


An interesting ( 'hristiini inscription. One would like to know in what 
ways this ‘ gift of helpfulnc'-.s ’ wa.s exercised : probably Deo dante dedit. 

61. Assar keui : in a wall. The top of a gabled ddt. Letters 1| inch. 
AHMOZGENHZKAeOMAXC ; Appoadivr]<s KXeopdx[ov. 

62. leiuidili: in the wall ut the road.side cemetery. Marble stde witli 
gable. Letters about J inch, much worn. 
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//;7'//;Tei ACArO./AnATPI 
MNEI ACXAPIN 

. . . Teia [’I]cra70/3a ’Trarpl 
p,vei'a<s ')^dpiv. 


63. Yemislili ; in the wall of the roadside cemetery. Gabled marble 
stele on which are carved a comb, a wreath, and a mirror. 

E P M H S r Y "^ppvi yv[vaiKl 

HI nan a 


64. Tash keui, about midway between Simav and Balat : in a field 
half a mile below the village to the south-west. Square marble base with 
moulding above and below. The inscription is framed in a panel of incised 
lines. Letters | inch. 


AIinANAHMO 

EYXHNAAMAC 

ARHACYNAK 

MIATHrYNAl 

KIEKTONIAION 

ANECTHCEN 


All TJavBijpm 
evj(r]v Adpa? 
’Amrd avv ’Ap- 
-pl(p ry yvvai- 
5 -/Cl i/c Tcav iBltov 
dvicTTricrev. 


The title nai/S>;/ao? is given to Zeus elsewhere, e.p. at S3rnnada (Head, 
Sist. Asum. p. 569). It doubtless expresses in each case the religious aspect 
of the political unity of the community. Now Tash keui obviously lies in 
the district of Abrettene (Strabo, 574, 576). We may therefore identify this 
Zeus Pandemos with the Zeus Abrettenos to whom the robber chieftain Cleon 
was priest in the time of Strabo. It is possible that Tash keui was a main 
centre of his worship, for there are traces of a considerable sanctuary in the 
field in which the stone lies, down in the river valley below the village. 


65. Tash keui ; in the same field. Marble base, 2 feet square. Letters 
1-| inch. 

OAYMniOAG 

Rfll 

AAEZANAROY 

HRni 

’(yXvpTnohco- 

-pwi 

’ AXe^dvBpov 
ypcoi. 
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6<!. Eiissiler : iu the street, near the west eud of the village, 
marble i-h/r, broken to riglit. Letters inch. 


EAniCEICTI 
lANeSCYNBI / 
rAYK'/.'. FA ' 
MNHMHCX 
PIN 


'EXtt;? Eio-t[/3- 

-lavtZ crve/3i[w 
'f\.VK\_v\Td\r(p 

fJ-vWVi xC“' 

-piv. 


Square 


G7. Balat : at the Church of S. Demetrius. Square limestone base, 
broken below. Letters inch. The first line is on the moulding above. 


ArA0HI T#XH1 
H80YAHKAI0AH 
MOZAAPIAf£.af€ 
TEIMHIENKAIATOP 
ISElNAN0YrAT£PA 
TiKAAYAOYnEIIlAN®!' 
rYNAIKAPlOYA-AlAIA 
NOYKA£AN4fOiJ 


’AiyaOrjl 

'H ^ovXrj Kai 6 Srj- 
-fj.o'i ’ABpiavecov e- 
-reip-Tparev K[X]. ^arop- 
-veivav Ovyarepa 
Ti. K\an[S(]oi' Weaaiavov, 
’'jvvcuKa 1^. lonX. At’Xm- 
-vov KXeupSpov 


Tlie stone inuy have been brought from Hadriani (Beyje), although the 
distance is con.siderablo. Both the forms, AAPIANEflN imd AAPlANflN, 
appear on the coin.s (Head, Hisf A’li/n. p. 4o.o). On the other hand there is 
some difficulty in believing that a lieavy block (and that not a marble one) 
was tran.sported about 40 miles over bad roads and mountainous countrv. 
Ancient remains e.vist at Balat (notably the great sarcophagus figured in 
Le Bas), but the name to be assigned to the ancient town is uncertain. 
Ramsay suggests Neo Caesarea {Hist. Geogr. p. 181). Did the territory of 
Hadriani once extend to Balat, and was the bishopric of Neo Caesarea carved 
(jut of it ? Or is it possible that there was after all an Adriania, the Adraneia 
of certain of the Notitiae, distinct from Hadriani? This question is discussed 
by Ramsay, Geogr. pp. 160-1, and the possibility gives a certain interest 
to our inscription. 


68. Balat : in the court of the prie.st’s house, opposite to the Church of 
S. Denietriti-;. Square lime.stone base. Letters inch. 


M-AYPHAIQKPITQ 
NlTQArAGOKAI 
AXYNKPITQGPE 
tANTlOIATTEAEv 
©EPOlAYPHAIOIfl 
AHMQNKAinpAll 
AZ ZGN Tl 


M. AvpgXifp KpiTo)- 
-VI Tm djadw Ka'i 
davvKpiTW Bpe- 
-yjravTt oi dveXuv- 
-Oepoi AiipgXioi 
-Xgpwv /cai Hpa^t'- 
a? fwi'T 
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fi9. Kebsuil : outsiilo the mosque, in the street. Large marble base 
Letters 1;J- inch. 

MAIZHONAMEIAIKIO 

CKTANEMOtPHAPriKAY 

•fiNnA^lHTAyANEN 

NGAAAMnisTENOEC 

Z^OVXOClOIClAYrpEX 

ONAlIEINnAlAE^PO 

bNEAAGPOICEIAEGE 

ElCTNaNAlTObEMo 

BlONiTTTAPOAFITAlA 

PEINMOI'EXbHAAOZO 

OCOYNOMANEIAIACE 

IAEGEOYCA^£^YCAK 

vlAGANATOlClPETlMi 

OCCOYCrAP'l>IAEOYC 

rEOtONCKOYElNATIAl 

TEC 

jjL al^tfov a/i6iX</f[T]o9 KTiive Motp^ 

a/3[T]t /f\i/[T]wz/ Tla<f)h]<f dyjrd/jL€v\^o]v OaXaiMOiv 

7revdecr\_C\ S’ oai'oicn 

XiTreti/ TraiS' erepov p.e\d0poi<;. 

Et Be 0e[X]e69 yvcovai top e/xo[i'] ^lop, w irapoOetra, 
rjp p,ip p,ot Te-)(pr} Xao^ooi, ovpopLa 
e[?] Be 6eov<; dpeXvcra /c[a]t ddapdroiai p,eTeip,i, 
offcrou? yap cfnXeovai peoi \d^priarKOv\a-'[ip rt7ra[t']T6?. 

Hamilton’s copy, from which this inscription has been published 
(Besearches, vol. ii. No. 325, and Le Bas and Waddingtou, voh iii. No. 1771 
B.), is imperfect, but it was the stonecutter, not Hamilton (as Waddingtou 
naturally assumed), who omitted a line. All that survives of this lost line is 
AYPPEXON. The beginning of the first line may have been on another 
stone placed on the top of this one. 

The inscription on the side of the same stone is fairly well rendered by 
Hamiltou, and Le Bas and Waddington. My copy has the following variants. 
In line 2, APTIMEICo.;in line 4, add E at the beginning, and Y in 6 auTOi[ 9 ; 
in line 5, read ^dpeip for -^dpip; in line 8, add E at the beginning; in line 10, 
read IE for E . E, for ei<?. 

The last line of our inscription is a familiar Greek sentiment, perhaps 
best known in the form ''Op yap deo'i ipiXovcrtp dirodppaKei r/eo?. 
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IXSCRIPTIOXS FROM MYSIA. 


70. Kebsud : built into the west wall of the mosque, rather high up. 
Whitewashed stone. The right edge corered by the roof. Letters about 
2 inches. 


EYAF 


C OJ TH P 

SwT);p[t- 

+OCL VI 

-X°‘^ Ea[j7- 

01 (u C Y ^ 

-dcm crv[v- 

T PO<i) Id 

-Tp6(j)(p 

n Puj T 0 

7rpu>To[K- 

OJ M K T 

-a)/r[z;]T[p 

C Y N TOI ( 

avv rot? [t- 

At OI C A 'I 

-S/oi? au[T- 

wre KN 

-m TeKv[oi- 

CKN HA 

-S fivyj[p,r]~ 

C FA PI I 

-9 ^dpt[v 

GTPA YA 

eypa-\(ra. 


Hamilton’s copy, from which this inscription has been published in his 
ScsearcJus, vol, ii. No. 827, and in Le Bas and Waddington, iii. No. 1772, 
appears to have been defective in several points, but supplies many of the 
letters missing at the ends of the lines. 


71. Balukiser : in the abutment of a bridge on the Susurlu road about 
five miles out of Balukiser, not far from the village of Eshibaji. Blue marble 
block, 1 foot 8 inches long, broken to right. Letters Ij inch, well cut but 
waterworn. 


TIKAA / / '/ ' 

■' L /Nv///;'7 ■ 

KAAVAIO /AZNANAPOV 
KAAVAIOCAOMITIOr I 
ANSiinTHNZZZAPANZK 
I AinNZnOIHlIZN 


To KA[ouSfw 

KXai/Sfo[u] ^levilvBpov [vim 
KXauSiO? ^OjlLTLO’i .... 
(Iz'e-v/riM Tr]v i[^]eSpav e’/c [tmv 
I hlmv eTrolrjcrev. 


S is used for E throughout. S for Z iu e^sSpav is a mistake of the 
stone-cutter’s. This inscription and the next, which also refers to an architec- 
tural work, are probably derived from the site of Hadrianutherae, which ought 
to lie somewhere in the great plain of Balukiser. 


72. Balukiser: built into a mill close by the same bridge. Marble 
architrave block, 7 feet loijg, 1 foot 2 inches broad. Letters 1 inch. 


rAlOZKAAOYEIZIOZr AlOYYIOZOPATI AZEIABNEKTANI AinN ANE 0 HKENTOEniZTYAION 


rdzo’? KaXouef<j/o?, Taiov v/o?, 'Opor/a?, 


EiXcbiz eK tSiv Ihimv dvedrjKev to e-maTvXiov. 
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73. Balia Maden ; formerly in a Turkish fountain, recently in the house 
of the late director of the mines. Small marble relief of a male figure, half 
face to left, with an altar in front of him. The inscription is below the 
relief Letters ^ inch, much worn. 

rAAAinNOCeeY raXXtWo? ©eii- 

AA// XOCAIIKPAM/////' 7 -3a[/r]o? Au 

Zeu? Kpa/u.yfrrjvo'i appears in another inscription of Balia, which has been 
published by Kontoleon, Ath. Jlitth. xiv. p. 90, by Anastasiades in the 
’ Apfiovi'a of Smyrna, quoted Bull. corr. hdl. xviii. p. 541, but most correctly 
by Fabricius, Sitzimgsler. der Be/rlm. Akad., 1894, p. 903. I copied the 
inscription also, and can confirm the reading KPAM'l'HNn, which Fabricius 
rejected for KPAMYRNH. My copy is supported by Prof Anderson’s, and as 
we had the stone specially cleaned, we are not likely to have made a mistake. 
It may be added here that I read the first letter of the second line as E not Z , 
and made out the M of Ae/c/mu, and the AS of no7rAiA:/a9. 

74. Yeuije, on a western aflfluent of the Aesepus, north of Assar kale : 
in a garden. Marble slab, with gable top and reliefs of sacrificial scenes above 
the inscription, 4 feet 2 inches high, 1 foot 5 inches broad. Letters 1 inch. 
Copied in failing light. 

/,' ZKAIAI02ATIAI0ZIEPEY 

//; i '/WEYXANZTH//,'7/;'7;/' '/ 

... 9 Ka/\409 'Ari\io<; fepev [9 .... 

(p €V‘)(j[r]p] dj'[e]crT7j[<T6r’ .... 


J. Arthuk R. Muxko.- 
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CAENEUS AND THE CENTAURS : A VASE AT HARROW. 

[P[.,VTE Vf.l 
1 . 

The vase that is here pnblislietl, by the kind permission of the authorities 
ot the Harrorv School Hnseiim, is the gem of the collection of antiquities 
pre.sented to that JIuseum by Sir Gardner Wilkinson ; it is described by ilr. 
Cecil Torr as No. 50 in his catalogue. It had been repainted and restored iu 
such a way as to suggest that it had been throiigh the hands of an Italian 
dealer ; and this conjecture as to its provenance is confirmed by the fact that 
a tracing of the design exi.sts in the apiiarat of the German Institute at 
Rome ; the vase comes from Vitorchiano and had been seen in the possession 
of Depoletti : the tracing was communicated by Gerhard. Dr. Wernicke 
describes the vase from this tracing in the Anhaeologhchc Zcitung, 1885, p. 
2G2 ; but it is clear that the tracing wa.s not accurate enough to give him any 
ailequate notion of the beauty and character of the drawing; though he 
notices the extraordinary foreshortening of the Centaur on the right, he 
suggests that the design is a variant derived from a vase signed by 
Polygnotus at Brussels, a suggestion that could not have been made by any one 
who bad seen the vase or a good drawing of it ; the style, as we shall see, 
points unmistakably to an earlier and finer stage in the history of vase- 
painting. All the most important vases of the Harrow Museum have recently 
been cleaned by the skilful hands of ilr. Sharp, of the British Museum ; 
the scientific value of the collection has thus been enhanced, and our 
vase, in particular, has improved gveatly in appearance. Gnly a few insigni- 
ficant details have disappeared with the restorer’s work, while the thorough 
tests to which the vase has been submitted enable us to be confident that all 
that is now left is due to the original painter — an assurance the more 
necessary in view of the remarkable character of some of the drawing. The 
design is faithfully reproduced in the drawing by Mr, Anderson, from which 
PL VI. has been made. 

The vase is of the shape commonly known as a kelebe, or crater with 
columnar handles (vaso a colonnette) ; its height is 19| inches, its diameter 
(including handles) 19 iuche.s. The main lines of the figures are shown by 
outlines of the same black vai'nish as is used for the field : in addition to the.se 
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thei’e are lighter inner markings in light blown,' and the same light brown 
pigment is used, as is shown in the plate, to render tlie hair of both Caeneus 
and tlie Uentams, and the tawny fnr on the panther skins which they wear. 
There are also purple retouches, to render the leaves of the branches carried 
by the Centaurs. 

The main design is contained in panels ; that on the obverse of the vase, 
which is by far the finest in execution, represents the contest of Caeneus and 
the Centaurs; the panel is bordered on each side by a row of palmettos, 
alternating to right and to left, in black figured technique on a red strip left 
for the purpose ; the panel on the reverse contains merely a careless and 
conventional design of satyrs and a maenad ; this panel is framed on each side 
by an ivy wreath. Above the panels is a row of framed bars ; below them a 
purple band running round the vase ; rays ascend from the base. Outside the 
rim is an ivy wreath, and on its horizontal top is a row of lotus with 



interlacing stalks and petals, with a large palmette and volutes over each 
handle. On the bottom is an incised inscription (graffito), Adi A ; and there 
are four drilled holes in the bottom and four more opposite them inside the 
bottom rim ; these look as if they were to hold rivets, but the vase shows no 
sign of having been broken. 

The design on the reverse need not detain us very long. It represents a 
draped maenad, who holds in her hand an object pointed at both ends 
— perhaps a branch — seized by two nude satyrs, one of whom holds a thyrsus ; 
they are baldheaded, and have horses’ or asses’ ears ; they are infibulated. 
The drawing is of the ordinary and careless style often found even in the best 
period, and calls for no further attention. 

1 Theat- lighter markings have to a great the destruction of the .surface when the va.se 
extent disappeared, owing cliiefly, no doubt, to was rcp.tinted. 
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The drawing of the principal scene, on the other hand, is of quite extra- 
ordinary boldness and vigour. In order to appreciate this, one has only to 
compare it with the rendering of the same scene on other vases, for 
instance that in the British Museum (Catalogue, vol. hi. E. 473). 

A little to the right of the centre is Caeneus, still upright, but buried to 
the waist in the earth, a-^icra<^ opdS ttoSI jdv, as Pindar has it. His 
body is seen from the front, and his head is seen in profile turned 
to his right ; he leans to his left, so as to gain room for his sword arm, with 
which he stabs the Centaur above him in the human abdomen. The blow 
has not gone home, for the blade runs almost parallel to the Centaur’s body, 
only the point being imbedded in his flesh ; the stroke is evidently borne 
back by the onward rush of the monster. On his left arm Caeneus holds his 
shield, seen about three-quarter face ; it rests on the ground, but does not 
sink into it, as in some other examples of the scene ; its device, in black- 
figured technique, is a running Centaur to the left, with a branch raised in 
both hands over his head — a design full of go and spirit. Caeneus wears a 
Corinthian helmet, and a breast-plate with a star as ornament on the 
shoulder-piece, and pteryges hanging from its waist, which look as if made 
of pleated linen. The Centaur wounded by Caeneus advances towards him 
fi’ora the left, and also slightly forward, so that his body is slightly fore- 
shortened ; he supports on his shoulder with both hands a mass of rock with 
which he is about to overwhelm the hero ; he wears a panther skin, knotted 
round his neck by its fore-paws, and hanging down his back, the tail, with a 
twisted knot in it, being visible beneath his equine body. He places his 
fore-legs on Caeneus’ shoulders, as if to force him yet farther into the ground. 
He is bald, and his mask-like face, with shaggy hair, shapeless eyes, and snub 
nose, is in marked contrast to the fine features of his two comrades; like 
them, he has horses’ ears.^ No blood is now visible from his wound; what 
was visible before cleaning was due merely to the hand of the restorer, and 
certainly did not exist in the original design. The Centaur behind him, 
on the left of the design, is seen in profile; the end of his body is 
cut oft by the border of the panel ; he wears a panther skin in the same 
way as the middle Centaur. His chest is turned to front the spectator, as in 
most drawings and reliefs of Centaurs from the finest period, and with both 
hands he holds over his head a pine tree, wdiich he is about to dash down 
trunk foremost on to Caeneus. But for his ecpiine ear and shaggy head, the 
type of his face has nothing bestial about it, but has dignity combined with 
its fierceness; it is the face of a baldheaded man of middle age. The head is 
turned slightly beyond the profile, so that the outline of the further brow 
stands out against the background, — a peculiarity noticeable in the case of 
the other Centaurs also. 

The third Centaur, on the right, is the most remarkable figure on this 
\ase, and among the most lemarkable figures in all Greek vase-painting. 
The remarkable foreshortening of his equine body would alone suffice to 


' The top of hiN e.n ha-, hfen lo=t in i lU fractuiv of the snrtaee. 
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distinguish the design, though it can be paralleled elsewhere ^ ; yet even if it 
is open to criticism in perspective, the very difficult position is attempted with 
boldness and skill. But the type and expression of his face are not so easy 
to match ; his bent brow, aquiline nose, and masses of overhanging hair, 
together with the way his head is turned back over his shoulder, combine to 
enhance the brutal fierceness of his expression ; and the bold outline of his 
shoulder-blades emphasises the violence with which he dashes down his pine- 
branch on to the hero. 

When we come to consider the style and the period of this design, we 
can have no hesitation as to the position we must assign to it. Such work 
can only be found in the later productions of the cycle of Euphronius, and 
especially among those assigned by Dr. Hartwig to Onesimus.- The mag- 
nificent Centaur Cylix, Hartwig, PI. lix, lx, has many points of resemblance 
with our vase, especially in the vigour of the drawing and the boldness of 
the foreshortening, e.g. in the fallen Centaur on the inside. For the fore- 
shortening on our vase we shall, however, see nearer analogies — some of them 
at least within the same cycle of Euphronius; we must first notice other 
points of style which confirm our attribution of this vase to an artist 
closely connected with Euphronius. The drawing of the eye is a safe 
indication of period ; on our vase it is neither full face nor profile, but drawn 
in that compromise which is characteristic of the age and school ; the inner 
ends are left open, and even slightly diverge, so as to give the effect of 
eyelasheis, -while the pupil, indicated by a dot and a circle round it, is 
placed so far towards the inner corner as to give a very near approach to 
a true profile drawing. The only exception is in the case of the eye of the 
middle Centaur, -which has an unnatural and almost fishy appearance, adding 
to the repulsiveness of his mask-like face. I do not know of any exact 
parallel to this, but the intention of the artist is obvious. The mouths have 
not the outlines of the lips inserted, but are drawn in a freer manner. The 
variety in the treatment of the hair also is just what we should expect at 
this period ; sometimes it is in black masses, sometimes drawn with delicate 
detail in individual tresses, the effect being enhanced by an addition of bro-svn 
pigment; a treatment of which the value had been learnt by the vase- 
painters of this school from their practice in painting the beautiful vases 
-with -white ground that are among their finest productions. The contrast 
between the crisp and curly locks of Caeneus and the lank thin tresses of his 
monstrous ad\-ersaries is admirably worked out ; and even the Centaurs are 
differentiated among themselves by variety of treatment, from the masses of 
unkempt hair of the Centaur on the right to the thin and straggling locks 
of the one iu the middle. The types of face are differentiated with even more 
subtlety ; there is hardly more contrast between the delicate and conventional 
Greek profile of Caeneus and the strongly marked features of the Centaurs, 


1 Sec below. course no opinion is expressed as to the correct- 

- The n.inie is a convenient one for tlie i<len- ness of his restored name, 
titication of this set of vases ; in using it, of 
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than there is between the different types of these Centaurs themselves. Tlie 
one to the left is hardly inhuman, onh* of heavy and somewhat truculent 
type ; the middle one has the conventional snub-no.sed satyric mask, while the 
one on the right is characterised with a brutal vigour hardly to he surpassed 
or even matched among the extant products of Greek art. But the tendency 
to the choice of quaint and individual types, of which this is so striking an 
example, may easily be paralleled among the works of Euphronius and his 
colleagues. The foreshortening of this Centaur's body, which we have already 
noticed as the most remarkable piece of drawing, finds its nearest parallel in 
an early work of Euphronius (Hartwig. PL X.). In his text. p. 108, n. 1, 
Dr, Hartwig mentions other examples of similar foreshortening, either in 
horses or Centaurs ; to these may be added a Centaur on a vase from Rome 
[Annuli, 1860. PI. A), which belongs to a decidedly later date than the Harrow 
vase, and a very similar foreshortening of a dog^ (Gerhard, Av.serl. Vasenl. 
PL CCLXYII.), which is on a vase of style decidedly earlier, and is perhaps 
the earliest example of an experiment in drawing that finds its best known 
if least pleasing repetition in the famous horse of the Issus mosaic.'- Most 
of these horses are even to the raising of the tail in exactly the same 
position ; and they seem to be a series of attempts to adopt and improve on 
a bold invention in drawing ; but we cannot say to whom this invention is to 
be assigned, unless it be, perhaps, to Euphronius himself in his younger 
days. It is interesting to note that the main error of drawing in this fore- 
shortened figure consists in a tendency to draw the two hind legs diverging, as 
if seen from the side. Thus it corresponds exactly to the conventional per- 
spective of early art, by which an object seen from the front often has its two 
sides represented as extending away from the front on either hand,** 

The type of the group of Caeneus and the Centaurs, known to us botli 
on vases and reliefs, has been derived by Loeschcke * from the conventional 
group of the man between two horses which i.s familiar from the earliest days 
of Greek art, and can be traced back to still earlier sources. In the Harrow 
vase, which may perhaps claim to be the finest of all the repetitions of the 
subject, it concerns us most to note the deviations by which the painter has 
improved the scene; by the addition of the third Centaur, and the fore- 
.shortening ot the one behind Caeneus, he has escaped entirely from that 
conventional and over-symmetrical grouj^iiig which we still see oven in the 
western trieze of the The.seum. Whether the vase-painter originated these 
changes in the design it is hard to say; but the vigour and originality of his 
drawing make us inclined to assign to him the excellence of the composition 
as \\elL It was of course a tempting hypothesis to as.sociate this fine design 
with the paintings ot Lapiths ami Centaurs with which the artist Micon 
decoiated the Iheseum ; and such a suggestion wa.s confirmed b\' the presence 
.T the same scene on the sculittured frieze of the temple which we now call 

ills , ..iiij.i.isMi, si ,1 f IIM - .-St.,. Muu.ii, ././/■,, S', ii. .Jl.s ,111,1 PI, 

' il 'I'l"" WA.,/,!.;,- .S'O!, p. -J.-.C, 

- l; ir.IMslsf, 1, 'I'.ii \\1 
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by that name ; but even if we overrule the objections that have been brought 
against the identification of the building, we cannot of course, with our present 
knowledge of the chronology of Greek vase-painting, admit the possibility of 
any such connexion ; for the Harrow vase must be earlier by nearly a genera- 
tion than the paintings of Micon in the Theseum. Nevertheless it may show 
us the vigour and the variety of the types on which the painter could draw 
for his subject. 


II.i 

The legend of Caeneus is one of the most interesting in Greek 
mythology; while it is difficult to explain in some details, it contains 
elements which connect it unmistakably with those primitive and popular 
rites that underlie so many mythological stories. But the legend has been 
so thoroughly recast in the workshop of poetical fiction that its original 
character has been obscured. Let us first take the tale as it has been pre- 
served to us in literature and note the features that are either inexplicable in 
themselves or inconsistent with other parts of the story or with artistic repre- 
sentations ; for it is from these intractable details, still cropping up through 
the smooth and even narrative with which the poetical mythologist has 
endeavoured to overlay them, that we can infer the true form of the myth. 

Caeneus figures from Homer down among the leaders of the Lapiths in 
their great battle with the Centaurs at the wedding feast of Pirithous.- He 
rashly pursued them in their flight ; they turned on him, and, finding him 
invulnerable to their weapons, overwhelmed him by piling pine-trees and 
rocks over him. He was crushed by the weight, but emerged from the heap 
in the form of a tawny bird. Such is an outline of the story as given by 
Ovid. There are other features about the tale that only complicate it, while 
some do not harmonise with this version. One is, that Caeneus was at first a 
woman, who was beloved by Poseidon, and that the god granted her wish that 
she should become a man and invulnerable; another, that, in the shades 
below, he was changed into a woman. It is curious that Ovid, who frequently 
refers to the first change, seems to know nothing of the second ; while Virgil 
says only ‘ vir quondam, nunc femina, Caenis.’ It looks as if the essential 
thing in the tradition from which the tales of the Latin poets arc ultimately 
derived was merely the change of sex, but the relation of this change to the 
story was doubtful. 

Then there is the tale of his going straight through the earth to the 
realms below, when he w'as buried by the Centaurs — a tale associated with 
the interesting words of Pindar, cr^i<ra'; opdw ttoSI ydj/. We have seen how 


^ Throughout tliis mythological I 

nni inhchte'l to valudMe liints given me hy Mr. 
.T. Ct. Frazer. At tlie ><iiid' lime I cannot liulr] 
him TPbpousihlr for the applicatinn I have inailc 
(li them, tliough I am glad to he able to quote 
i'' general ap}*roval of my coiieTu>ionb. 


' The must impoitaut pabsagcb are . Hoiiiei, 
//, i. 261 and Scholia ; Hesiod, IL r. 17? , 
Pindar, ]>. 16S ; Apoll. Rhod. i. 57 ; Verg. Ari> . 
VI. 148 ; Ovid. Md. 12, ISO ; Hygiiiu.^, p. 14 ; 
Oipli, AnjoiwtU. 16S. 
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this expression fits in exactly tvitli the type of the scene as usually depicted 
on Greek vases and reliefs ; while that type is by no means a natural way of 
rendering the fight as it is recorded in literature. It must howe\ er be added 
that the words of Pindar, though they coincide so remarkably with the scene 
on the vase, do not offer any satisfactory explanation of it. They rather 
seem to point to a common origin, from which both the literary and the 
artistic tradition were derived, but which neither the literary nor the artistic 
tradition understands. Another fact that may help us in tracing the origin 
of the tradition, though it has no organic connexion with the story in its 
accepted form, is that Caeneiis’ father is called Elatos, and that he himself is 
called Elateius and Phyllaeus. 

It will help us in an attempt to trace the origin of the tale of the 
burying of Caeneus, if we arrange the points we have to consider in a 
tabular form, and then discuss them in turn. 

fl) The tale is associated, apparently from the earliest times, with the 
battle of the Geiitaiirs and Lapiths. 

(2) Caeneus is associated with the pine-tree by his parentage ("EXaTo?), 
and is buried in or by means of pine trees (eXaraf?) and stones. 

(3) He is buried upright, or goes upright into the ground; he is always 
represented in art as standing upright, and buried to the waist. 

(-1) He undergoes a change of sex. 

(5) He undergoes resurrection in the form of a bird, or else goes down 
alive among the dead. 

The love of Poseidon and the invulnerability of Caeneus may be passed 
over for the present they may well be invented to explain the later form of 
the legend ; the intervention of Poseidon is readily suggested by his appear- 
ance as a giver of magical gifts in the early form of the tale of Peleus 
and Pelion. 

fl) The myth of the Centaurs and Lapiths has always been a puzzle to 
mytliologists, but Maimhardt’s explanation ^ is as simple as it is convincing. 
Its novelty, as he himself points out, lies not so much in the actual pheno- 
meiiou with which it associates the myth, as in the aspect under which the 
phenomena are viewed, his great advantage over his predecessors resulting 
from his substitution of the comparative and inductive method for imagin- 
ation and theory. Others had suggested that the Centaurs were imperson- 
ations of natural phenomena, such as storms or torrents. IMannhardt regards 
them ‘ a.s spirits of the forest or the mountain, to whose action these phenomena 
were assignod.’ Abstract generalisation and personification are highly improb- 
able in the period to which the origin of the myth must be assigned ; while 
a belief in wild creatures of the woods is universally prevalent in Europe 
among peoples still in a primitive stage of thought. Such a belief is found, 
fur example, among the Russian peasants, who believe that ‘ the devastation 
wrought by hurricane.s is the result of a battle between the spirits of the 
woods, battles in wliich the combatants hurl tree-trunks of a coiiturv’s orowth 

t. O 


^ A/iL Jl'ald- itad FclOXult'U 
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and rocks of four thousand pounds’ weight at one another, over a distance of 
a hundred versts.’ ^ The stones and pine trees that are always the weapons of 
the Centaurs both in literature and in art here find their exact counterpart. 

The ethical tendency of later Greek mythology has transformed and 
obscured the story of the combat of the Centaurs and Lapiths. The fact of 
a combat may have suggested a difference in character between the com- 
batants ; the tendency to take sides in relating a fight is irresistible ; and as 
a result the Lapiths who fight against the wild and bestial Centaurs first won 
credit for their prowess in meeting such a foe 

KapriaroL fiev ecrav ical icapTio'Toii ipLd')(pvTO, 

and then came to be adopted in a way as the champions of humanity and 
civilisation, until in the age of the Persian wars the battle of Lapiths and 
Centaurs came to be a favourite tj'pe of the great struggle between Hellene 
and Barbarian. But we have only to examine the myth to see that it must 
have travelled very far from its original significance. The Lapiths are no 
Greek people, but are closely akin to the Centaurs — a kinship that is all the 
better attested because its exact manner is variously related. The devastation 
of storms is wrought by the contest of the wood-spirits, not against human 
antagonists, but against others of their own kind. It is made out with great 
probability by Mannhardt that Centaurs and Lapiths are in their origin but 
two different forms of the same wild men of the woods ; only in the one case 
the anthropomorphic tendency has had more scope than in the other. Or it 
would perhaps be more correct to say that the wild men of the woods were 
originally thought of merely as rugged and hairy monsters ; in the case of 
the Lapiths they have come to lose everything inhuman except their super- 
human strength ; while in the case of the Centaurs their bestial characteris- 
tics have assumed a very peculiar form. The Centaur with which we are 
familiar in Greek art is by no means identical with the shaggy brutes of 
Homer and Hesiod, which, as Mannhardt points out, have nothing whatever 
distinctively equine about them. The appropriateness of the form of a 
horse, or of association with a horse, to spirits that ride the storm, is both 
obvious in itself and attested by innumerable instances from folk-lore, but 
the peculiar form taken by this association in the earliest Greek Centaurs, 
which are merely men with a horse’s body and hind quarters growing out of 
their back, is probably due either to some accidental combination or to some 
too literal interpretation of a metaphor used by an early poet ; it really has 
no more to do with the origin of the Centaur than has the late and more 
artistic combination of man and horse that we see in the sculpture and 
painting of the fifth century. 

We may then adopt Mannhardt’s explanation of the Centaurs and 
Lapiths, and regard them but as two different developments of the same 
original conception — of the wood-spirits whose combats left their traces 


H.S — VOL. XVII. 


^ op. cit. p. 96. 


Y 
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behind them in pine-trnnks and rocks hurled by storms about the slopes of 
Pelion. 

(2) A close association with various trees is naturally enough to be 
expected of wood-spirits, whether such relationship be so definitely realised 
as to cause them to be regarded as the children of tree spirits (Dryads, &c.) 
or not. In some cases the fact is definitely stated ; thus Pholos is the son ot 
Welea (the Dryad of the ash); Dryalus who is called UevKeLBr]^ and Elatus arc- 
names that speak for themselves. So Caeueus also is called Elateius (the 
pine-tree man) and Phyllaeus (the leaf-man). By later mythologists his father 
is called Elatus ; it seems likely that the epithet Elateius, which could just as 
well come from ’EXaT-r] (pine) may have existed before the name coined to 
explain it. The use of pine-trees to overwhelm the Lapith hero demands of 
necessity no further explanation, since the pine-tree is the recognised Aveapon 
of the Centaurs ; but, in view of other indications, it is worth while to note 
that the jfine-tree had a pecidiar sanctity in Greece, especially in cases Avhich 
seem to point to a ritual of human sacrifice. Thus Attis Avounded himself 
and died under a pine-tree; Pentheus Avas set up in a pine-tree, stoned, 
dragged doAvn, and torn to pieces by the Theban maenads ^ ; and the robber 
Sinis, the pine-bender, sIcav his A-ictims by fastening them to tAA'o pine-trees 
and AA'as himself slain in the same manner by Theseus. It is possible then 
that the appearance of the pine-trees in this case may have some significance 
beyond their ordinary use as Aveapons by the Centaurs. 

The stones throAAm at Caeneus are even more significant. We have jusr 
noticed Iioav this feature occurs also in the tale of Pentheus ; at Troezen a 
festival called the stone-throwing (XiOojSoXia) Avas held in honour of Damia 
and Auxesia,- and the legend Avent that these tAvo maidens had been stoned 
to death. Mr. Frazer Avrites : “ It is practically certain that Damia and Auxesia 
Avere spirits of vegetation and groAvth. Their images are said to have been made 
of the sacred olive Avood of Athens in order to restore to the land of Epidaurus 
the fertility Avhich it had temporarily lost, and the making of the images had 
the desired effect.-^ Their names, too, point in the same direction. Noav battles 
more or less serious, conducted in the fields with stones as Aveapons seem to 
have been regarded as a means of promoting fertility in many parts of the 
world. Why they should have been so regarded is more than I can say at 
present, but the fact seems to be undoubted. For European examples, see 
Mannhardt, BaumJcultvs, pp. 5-18-5.52. In my note on Pans. II. 32. 2, I cprote 
more examples, of AA’hich I aauU mention one or two. Among the Khonds of 
Orissa, Avho sacrificed human victims and buried their flesh in the fields to 
fertilise them, a Avild battle AA'as fought Avith stones and mud just before the 
flesh Avas buried in the ground (S. Macpherson, of Sere Ice hi India, 

p. 129). In Tonga an essential ceremony to procure a good crojA of yams Avas 
a battle betAveen the islanders, one halt of the island again.st the other half. 


1 St-e Bather. J.H.S. .\iv. 251. batiiu iioin a letter ol Mr. Frazer, 

- Pane. II. -32 2, A good deal of thi- ^ Herod, v. S2-S7, 
evidence libout stone-tbrowing is quoted ver- 
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The fight was obstinate and lasted for hours (see Maurice, Tonga Islands, 2, 
p. 207). In Gilg'it an elaborate sham-fight marked the time for pruning the 
vines and the first budding of the apricot-trees (Biddulph, Tribes of the 
Hindoo Koosh, p. 102).” These battles of stones, associated in myth with 
victims who were slain by stoning, seem in every case to be regarded as con- 
ducive to the fertility of fields or trees. In the case of Caeneus, who is 
buried with stones in such a battle, the association with a pine-tree is already 
otherwise attested. It is an obvious inference that his stoning and burial is 
regarded as conducive to the growth and fertility of the tree with which he is 
associated. 

(3) W e now come to the most curious part of the whole myth, a part that 
perhaps may show its real origin. Both in the literary evidence and in the 
artistic representations we have noticed a fact that is inconsistent with the 
rest of the story. When describing how Caeneus is slain by the Centaurs, 
smitten with green pine-branches, Pindar adds that he cleft the earth with 
unbended knee ; and this is just how he is represented in art, buried to the 
waist but upright. Now this is not the position in which anyone would be 
buried who was overwhelmed by the mass of unwieldy missiles hurled at 
him in the confusion of combat. It is hardly too much to say that such a 
manner of burial implies a deliberate and intentional act, and that its 
interpolation in the battle-scene is more or less accidental,^ while the 
invulnerability of Caeneus is a mere invention to explain it. Now it is not 
easy to say why either Centaurs or Lapiths should bury one of their own 
number in this strange way ; but there is another explanation which suggests 
itself The Centaurs or Lapiths, as we have seen, are wood-spirits, 
whose life is closely bound up with the pine forests in which they live ; and 
it is a very common thing for divinities or superhuman beings to have tales 
told about them which are merely derived from the ritual practised by men 
in relation to the function or phenomena with which such divinities are 
associated. One has only to recall the way in which the wanderings of 
Demeter are related in imitation of the wanderings of the mystae at Eleusis, 
or the tale of Lycaon’s slaying his son to feast the gods is coined in imitation 
of the cannibal sacrifice of Mt. Lycaeus. If we apply a similar solution to 
this problem, we should naturally look for the rite from which the myth is 
derived among those customs that are associated with tree or wood-spirits or 
divinities on which the growth of vegetation is dependent. We have already 
noticed examples in which the pine-tree, doubtless as containing such a spirit, 
was associated with human sacrifice in Greece ; and the analogy of popular 
customs throughout Europe leads us to see in such sacrifices, real or symbolical, 
a mystic connexion between the life of the man and the life of the tree.^ 
That Caeneus was a man in this condition is implied both by his epithets and 
by the company in which we find him. That he should be stoned to death is 


^ Compare however the practice of the Khoncls, 
f[Uoted above, in which the burial of the victim 
is associated with a battle. But this may be a 


coincidence clue to a .similar contamination of 
two distinct rites. 

- See Frazer, Golden Baugh, passim. 
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in accordance with, a common custom iu such cases ; we need only remember, 
once more, the tale of Pentheus. And in Russia, for example, the burial of 
Jarilo 1 (the spring) is associated with practices like the setting up of a tree 
which contains the successor of the victim. Perhaps however this burial to 
the waist may have a more exact significance ; it is a practice best known in 
witchcraft like that of Horace’s Cauidia,- or ianaticism like that of the 
Suffering Ivan at Kief or the" Russian devotees who even yet follow his 
example.^ But it may go back to a notion that by planting the man who 
represented the tree-spirit as if he were himself a tree, the growth of the tree 
would be assured.-* I only give this conjecture, as it was suggested to me by 
Mr. Frazer, with all possible reserve. The chief justification for it lies in the 
fact that it exactly meets the required conditions, and explains what is other- 
wise inexplicable iu the traditional form of the myth. 

(4) Caeneus’ change of sex is significant, since a change of sex, or a 
disguise of sex, is an extremely common feature in popular customs that are 
connected with the tree-spirit. I need only quote again the case of Pentheus, 
who was disguised as a woman before he was set up in the pine-tree whence 
he was dragged to his death. There is no need here for us to seek an 
explanation of a fact which has hitherto baffled mythologists ; but the 
existence of this peculiarity in Caeneus is a striking confirmation of the view 
that he too is to be regarded as representing the tree-spirit. 

(o) Resurrection, real or simulated, is another very common 
feature in the rites so often quoted. Resurrection in the form of 
a bird is not indeed known to me in any clear example, though the 
tale of the Phoenix suggests itself, and the practice of liberating an eagle 
from an emperor’s funeral pyre is well known. Perhaps this fact may make 
us suspect the form of the resurrection, which is recorded only by Ovid, but 
it is hardly likely to have been an entire invention, and the resurrection in 
some form must have existed in the early myth. This is confirmed by the 
fact that according to Pindar and Apollonius Rhodius Caeneus seems to 
have gone down alive among the dead, 

T iv <f)difi€voi(Ti fioXelv iiTTO Kevdea ’yairj’s 

Orph. Argon, l.c. 

Finally, we may find yet another independent proof that we are right 
in regarding the tale of Caeneus as a survival from the primitive rites 
connected with the tree-spirit that are familiar wherever the may-pole is set 


^ ilanjihardt, Jf'.F.K. p. 265, 

~ Epod. V. 32. 

* Burial in these eases was up to the arm-pits 
or to the shoulders. The motive is recorded to 
be in uiie case to produce pining, in the other 
the mortitication of the flesh ; but in both case.s 
the practice is probably earlier than its explana- 
tion. 

A curious analogy is utiered by the crop of 


warriors who come up when Jason sows the 
dragon's teeth, Ap. Rhod. iii, 1374, &c. Many 
of them are slain while still buiied to the waist, 
like Caeneus ; and the first comparison, tvhich 
may well be traditional, is to ‘ j»ine-trees or oaks, 
that are hurled down by the blasts of the storm.’ 
If this is only a coincidence, it is a very curious 
one 
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up. For one more fact is recorded about bim which has no rational 
connexion with the rest of the tale, but which is easily explained on this 
supposition. In the Scholia to the Iliad ^ it is said that he 7r??fas ukovtiov 
iv tc3 fiecratTaTw ayopa<; deov tovto irpoaeTa^ev api0p,elv. What can 
this mean but that he set up a may-pole on the village green, thereby 
proving, if further proof be needed, the true nature of the tales that were 
told about him ? 

Erxest Gardner. 


^ Schol. A on A 264. 
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MOTIVE RELIEFS IN THE ACROPOLIS MUSEUM. 

[Plates VII., VIIL] 

The Terra-cotta reliefs which form the subject of the present article 
have been for some years one of the minor attractions of the Acropolis 
Museum, and I am indebted for permission to publish them to the kindness of 
the Ephor General M. Cavvadias, and of the Ephors, MM. Stais and 
Castriotis. The latter as superintendent of the Museum most obligingly 
put at my disposal all the information in his possession and afforded me every 
facility for photographing the tablets. No single tablet in the collection is 
perfect and of the 73 fragments ^ which comprise it, the great majority came 
to light during the systematic excavations of the Acropolis which tvere carried 
on from 1885-1890 ; they were all found at some depth below the surface and 
as far as could be learnt, to the north, the east and the south-east of the 
Parthenon. The rest have been in the Museum since 1863 ; these were all found 
on or near the surface and it is possible that others were carried away by visitors 
and are now hidden in private collections. The publication of the Museum 
fragments may lead to their identification and the completion of some of the 
tablets whose design cannot at present be determined. 

As already stated no complete tablet has been preserved, but a sufficient 
variety of fragments exists to show that they were of uniform size, clay and 
technicpie, about 22 centimetres long by 16 wide and 1 thick, bordered top 
and bottom by a rim projecting a centimetre beyond the backgTound, from 
which the relief rises to a height not exceeding 11- centimetres. They are 
pierced by three holes, usually one in each of the upper corners and another 
in the centre of the lower edge. The clay is very hard and fine, of a pale red 
colour which on fracture shows brighter red streaks ; the firing is well done 
and very few of the fragments have any trace of the tvai'ping common in the 
reliefs from Epizephyrian Locri. The tablets are all covered with a layer of 
white lime-wash as a basis for the colour used, pale blue for the background, 
bright red. green (?) black, brown and yellow for the different portions of the 
relief. The border, the outside edge and, in one case, the back were painted 
crimsoit red, so that the general effect must have been brilliant in the 
extreme ; the colouring, however, though vivid, was much more carefully 
done than is usual in terra cotta work, and we do not find that the green 


■ Keg. Xo=. 131S-1.391. 
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border of an aegis is continued on to a red robe or that the red of the chariot 
wheels has trespassed on to a blue background. 

In style the designs are archaic, but it is an archaism due more to 
conservatism than to want of skill. Those who have studied the cases of 
terra-cotta figures in the Acropolis Museum or Dr Winter’s account of them ’• 
will remember that they are distinguished by the same fineness of clay, 
perfection of firing and precision of colouring. Another technical 
peculiarity which they share with the tablets is the use of lines of jaale grey 
colour to sketch in that portion of the design which is not rendered in relief. 
The statuettes and the tablets must therefore come from one and the same 
locality, and the reasons which caused Dr. Winter to describe the statuettes 
as of local, i.e. Athenian, origin derive fresh force from the evidence supplied 
by the tablets. In subject as in technique the latter are extremely local. 
All the designs, save three, one of which is too fragmentary for interpretation, 
refer to various conceptions of Athena as Ergane, Polias, Archegetis or 
Promachos, nor is this to be wondered at. It is impossible to separate 
Athena from her chosen city ; the one idea includes the other. In other states 
she was worshipped as one of the divinities ; in Athens she was the divinity, 
her reputation and cultus increased in proportion as the reputation and power 
of the city grew, her nature underwent the same transformation as did the 
nature of the state ; originally she was a goddess of agriculture, the goddess 
to whom the earliest corn sowing and the fields - were dedicated, but as the 
leader of an ambitious race, fighting its way to power, she became a goddess 
of war. The complete transformation of a divinity to suit the character of 
a particular set of worshippers is not uncommon in Greek mythology, rvitness 
the warlike Aphrodite of Sparta, but the development of Athena proceeds on 
logical lines. The central point of the conception is mind or rather 
intelligence, the practical mind which turns matter to the best account and 
subdues brute force, therefore not only every art but every craft however 
humble was under her protection ; as Athena Ergane she invented the flute, 
she helped to build the Argo, she wove wondrous garments for herself 
and Hera, she taught the Rhodian artists to people the island with 
statues which seemed to live and breathe; as Archegetis or Polias, by her 
wise counsel she protected the fortunes of the state and if necessary armed 
herself in its defence. The conception of Athena as a goddess of wisdom 
does not come within our province ; it is a later one which arose when Athens, 
no longer paramount in the political counsels of Greece, sought and obtained a 
wider and less disputed sway in the intellectual world. 

Me have therefore two distinct sides to her character, the peaceful and 
the warlike, and the latter assumed undue prominence because the existence 
of a Greek state depended on its fighting power — therefore the popular idea 
of Athena Polias was of a combative goddess, though originally her function 
was both peace and war. Eustathius® describes thellian palladion thus: 


1 .irai. Air.eiijcr, pji. 140-14S. 

’ Suida^j <:>. V. I’locliai'istena. 


^ Eut.TatIi. ou Z J.*lj i). 
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Si07reT69 fj,lv eivai, a-TSfifia re e')(eiv kol rfkaKaTrjv, ev Be tt} Ke(f)aXfj ttiXov 
(ttoXov) Kal Bopv iv rf) Be^ia. Apollodorns gives much the same description 
of it, rf) fxev Be^ia Bopv BirjppLei/ov e^oi', rp Be erepa ■pXaKarrjv Kal arpaKTOv} 
It is under this form that it appears on late silver coins of Xovum Ilion.^ 
Again the Athena Polias of Erythrae,^ an archaic wooden statue ascribed to 
Endoios, had a distaff in either hand ; in the Iliad, though Athena mainly 
appears as an active partizan of the Greeks and therefore in her warlike 
character, attention is also drawn to her skill in womanly arts * which are 
again insisted on in the Homeric Hymn “ 'H Be re irapdeviKa’; dwaXo^poa? 
ev fxeydpoiaiv \ a.'yXad epy' eBlBa^ev, eVt <f>pe<rl Belaa eKciaTy. Later on the 
two conceptions were somewhat sharply sundered ; the arts of peace were 
allotted to Athena Ergane who took a lower position and was worshipped only 
by craftsmen, for Plutarch ® in contrasting the worshippers of Athena Ergane 
who work with their hands, with those of Athena Polias who use their 
brains cpmtes from Sophocles : ^ 

7ra? o yeipStva^ Xem? 

o't rf]v ^I'o^ yopycoTriv ’Fipydvrjv 

TTpoarpeireade. 

At the period to which our reliefs belong (the end of the sixth century 
aad beginning of the fifth) the difference had not been emphasized and in 
ibtinctne— of thought it seems to me that we should seek the solution 
ol the problem as to whether Athena Ergane had a special temple on the 
Acropolis or not, I do not think she had. Pausanias states ^ that the 
Athenian.^ boasted of having been the first to worship her, and inscriptions to 
her have been found on the Acropolis, to the north, south and west of the Par- 
thenon, among them a grave inscrijition ® wherein the relatives of one Euanthe 
state that they have dedicated ‘ a painted tablet in the precinct of Pallas 
the laborious ’ {eUova p.ev ypaTrrdiv...epKap,ev epyorrovov HaXXdSo? ev repeVet), 
but there is no reason why this description should not be applied to Athena 
Polias. Most of the inscriptions to Athena Ergane are set up by the rehations 
of women whose special interest in the Polias was obviously the peplos woven 
for her, aud to whom she might well be epyoTrdi/o?, as the robe was bemin at 
the feast of Athena Ergane under the supervision of her priestess and°of the 
Errephorae ; therefore offerings to Ergane might well be placed in the Polias 
temple and the latter goddess be described as epyoirovo^. 

The reliefs fall naturally into two main divisions: (A) those which 
represent Athena, and those (I!) which, so far as we can tell, represented some 
other personage. The latter division which only includes 3 fragments 
out of a total of 73, is figured under numbers 8, 9, 10. ° 


^ Apoll. iii. 12. 3. 

= Brit. Mu«. C"/. C'jiih-: ,jr Trm^, Plate XI, 
3-/ . 

3 PaU'. vii, 2. 

V 7-35; .\iv. 175. 


® iii. in Brnerem, lines li-l,t. 
® Prarc. de rei. grr. 5. 

^ Soph. Frrrg. Pinlorf 724. 

• Paus. i. 24, 0. 

= C.I.J. iii. 1.330. 
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Division A, Bepresentations of Athena, contains four clearly marked 
types 

(1) Athena Ergane, a seated figure spinning (Fig. I and Plate VII. 1). 

(2) Athena Polias, seated, unarmed in gala array (Fig. 2 and Plate VII. 2). 

(3) Athena Polias, seated armed but not combative (Fig. 3). 

(4) Athena Promachos. (Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7 and Plate VIII. 1, 2). 



Fig. 1. 


Of the two aspects under which the reliefs represent Athena, armed and 
unarmed, seated and standing, the unarmed seated type is the more attractive 
and gives rise to several interesting problems. One type of it is shown in 
Fig. 1 and Plate VII. 1.^ A young girl dressed in the ordinary house costume, an 


' Two examples. 

(1) Reg. No. 1327 ; length 0T9 cent, x0T6. 
Traces of black on chair. See Plate. 

(2) 1330 ; length 0 ’22 X 0T6. Drapery incised. 
Traces of red on footstool, kerchief, -and rim, 
and of blue on background. Found 1886 ‘near 


the old wall ' in the forecourt of the museum. 

All the drawings in the text have been skil- 
firlly put together by Mr. F. Anderson from my 
photographs. The left hand in Fig. 1 is re- 
stored from a vase-painting. 
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Ionic chiton of fine material, her hair concealed by a handkerchief, seated, in 
a somewhat inelegant attitude on a long bench, her feet resting on a foot-stool. 
Two examples exist, the less perfect of which is represented on Plate YII. 
as it supplies the key to the action ; the peculiar turn of the right hand and 
the spindle seen below it show that the girl is spinning : the left hand is 
missing but the raised forearm is in the position required for holding a distaff 
(cf Steph. CM. 1863. Plate II. 17;. Cliven the localit}' of the find, and the 
special circumstances which connect Athena Ergaue with spinning and 
especially with the manufactnre of the peplos, there seems little doubt that 
the tablet represents her in the likeness of one of the epyacnlvai, a young 
girl spinning in the women’s chamber and therefore represented in indoor 
costume and an easy attitude which form a piquant contrast to the prim 
position and elaborate costume shown in the second type (Pig. 2). The 
.strong resemblance to the ‘ Peitho ’ of the Parthenon frieze is of course 
evident, but the attribute of the -spindle seoins to allow no room for doubt as 
to the person depicted. The dedication may have been made either by a 
young girl or perhaps it was the gift of her relations who, like Euaiithe's 
friends, offered an eiKora jpairTcii' in memoi-y of her, not of course a portrait 
as these tablets were made by the dozen. 


An interesting point in connexion with this figure is the possible light it 
throws ou the subject of the 'cal.-igusa ^ statue. It is now generally admitted 
that Kardyeiv means ‘to draw out the thread,' aiiLl Forster (Fhil. Siijy.!, Bd. 
I^ . pp. , 2U, 21; has already made the .suggestion that the ‘catagusa ’ might 
prove to be a ixpresentaiion of Athena Ergane ; therefore in our relief 
we may have tin indicatiiui ut the main lines of the subject. Tlie ‘catagusa’ 
was ot course a statue in tlio ri.iiind. but its uoveiiv is as likelv to have 

consisted in the adaptation ot the ‘ motif of a relief as in an original 

conception. 

I ig. 2 gives another representation ot Athena’ in a dignified somewhat 
hieratic po.se, corresponding to Iier elabomtc gala costume. In her right hand 

she holds a bowl, the left is tightly cl-ispod over .Suine object which was not 

indicated in reliet and has tlieretovo disapporu'ed. The treatment of the face 
I Plate ^ II, 2 shows le-s ol arcliai-.m than the jirecediug and there is a dignity 
anil nribility about th.e tiamv ",h;c!i. to Couiparo tlie iiifiiiitelv small with the 
iufimtelt gieat. localh tlie Partlienoii tiieze and is shaved bv one other head 
in this collection Fig. tp. Tiicro no diiect evidence to prove that this 
figure is an Athena at all, still le^- an Athena P.fiias,, but the veiy absence of 
any distinctive attribute i' in fiivour oi rfio attribution, and the obvious 
comioxioii botweou Figs, 1 and 2 hdlps ro ..nvimthoi it. An Athena Polias 
.soatod in much the >ainc attuudo m,d e.rume and lioLiiug a di.sh in her 
ouT-ri>uch. d nght ham! is Ji-avn ,.u ,iu !->rniia-„ liy.iria where the o-oddess is 


‘ I'hin. A-' U..- x^^lv. -r-ixma- a 

ir-'lii It ip.M"'!''. ] (■’. ih e-m- 

Plat, P- Ml. xg. . 

also Foratvi, a h. 71;*. 

- Two fi\aniplc? : 


I." C'T*; 



jI oltic OH 


Jo VI. ix. Pp['-rpait of relPi 

^LephiiK.' lul, ParkgromiT Llue. 
t'.'ji ui'.Hcd. Tiacff-s of lairniug. 
io37 ; 0T4'' 0T5 Slight traces 
ick^rourxd and of red on chair. 
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identified by her helmet, spear and snake.^ Further, an inscription - found 
to the west of the Parthenon recounts how the Boule was approached by the 
fathers of the maidens who span the wool for the peplos of Athena Polias, 
with the request that as they had fulfilled all their duties creditably and 
accompanied the procession, they might now offer a silver phiale, value 100 
drachmas, to the goddess as a mark of piety to her and goodwill to the 
Demos. This inscription is assigned by MiM. Kohler and Foucart to 98-97 B.c., 



but the custom of the dedication of a silver dish by the ipjacrrlvai can 
hardly have been instituted for the first time at that date, and under like 
circumstances this tablet would be an especially appropriate offering. 

Only three small fragments " exi.st of a tablet which sliows the goddess 


^ Gerh. A. V. iv. 2t2, 1. This vase has dis- 
appeared and has apparently not been seen since 
the publication by Gerhard. It is not in Berlin. 

^ C.I.A. 477. Completed B.C.H. vol. xiii. 
pp. 170, 1, No. 6. 


’ Ihy. Xo. 1321; O’lOxO'9. Background 
blue, hair red. 

Xo. 1318 ; 0-4 X 0-2. 

Xo. 1355 ; 0'6longx0'2. 
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accoutred with helmet, aegis, and gorgoneion (Fig. 3), hut her elaborately- 
dressed hair and fine Ionic tunic prove that she is the victorious Polias 
enjoying the blessings of peace for which she fought. The scale onuhich the 
helmet °and head are given show that the figure was a seated one, and we niay 
restore the design by placing a spear in one hand and an owl either m the 
field or in the left hand (cf. Gerh. 'Irinh^cnulen u. Gefasse, PL XIII., 1.) 

The most popular representation of the goddess was as Athena Promachos 
in her war chariot (Figs. 4,5,6, Plate YIII.,1, 2). The design is common on black 
figured vases, but its peculiarity here lies in the absence of the horses, which 
are left to the imagination, though the goddess right hand is outstretched to 
hold the reins, and rests on the front rail. Two variations of the design 
exist ; in one, the goddess with a spear in her right hand is mounting the 
chariot, 1 in the other, she has already mounted and holds a shield or a 



spear on her left arm." The face, probably for religious reasons, is more 
emphatically archaic than in any of the reliefs already discussed, with a thick 
nose, prominent eyes and chin. One fragment fFig. 5) shows heavy features 
and coarsely incised locks of hair, and further (lifters from the others in having 
no owl in the field.^ The owl was adopted as Athena's crest probably because 


' Fifteen large fragments, of which the inost 
important are • Ke", Ao. 1333 Plate vin.. 
Fig. 1. 0-22 A 0 Id. 

Background blue, chariot and lo.he red. aegis 
black border. 

Casque of helmet black. ■ r«t red, lips red. 
Owl vellow-brown, details in black. 

Keg. No. 1335 ; 0'22xlt5. 


O-lSxO.S 

Reg. No. 1322 zigzag pattern in gre}' lines 
on the aegis. 

- Two specimens 

Reg. No 1034 Plate viii. 2. 0T5x0T6. 

Reir. 1310 Fig. 4. O'lOxO’O. 

= Reg. No, 1330 ; 0 12 0'14. 

Ciloaiing as in -. Relief cent. high. 
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it abounded on the Acropolis, for otherwise it was a bird of evil omen,^ but 
under her protection it flourished so much that jXavKa €l<i ’A.6'qva<; was 
the Greek equivalent of ‘ taking coals to Newcastle.’ - Attention may be drawn 
to the care with which the bird is represented ; the feathers are first incised 
in the clay, and then carefully picked out in black ; in fact, one of the most 
striking points about these little reliefs is the care expended on details, the 
most perfect specimen being shown in Fig 6, where the scales of the aegis are 
outlined in black and coloured alternately red and blue, the inside of the aegis 
green, the robe red and the chariot rail black. 



Fli;. 4 


The main interest of the Promachos design centres in Athena’s accoutre- 
ments, helmet, aegis, and shield. The helmet is of the high-crested Attic 
type, the shield also Attic, the aegis cloak-like in form and edged with a 
double wavy line which does duty for a snake border, (the elaborate scale 
aegis [Fig. 6] has a nearh' straight cdgel, the gorgoneion does not appear on 
it at all, though the seated Athena (Fig. 3) has one. The aegis in this 


' .it,’?, dc Nat. x. 07. 


- Schol. ad Arist. Eqxtites, 1102. 
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form is that -worn in all archaic representations of her, and much more 
closely resembles the Homeric conception of it than the -^cale gorget of later 



I'ni. 


art. Curiously enough, the tradition as to the aegis is extremely confused and 
uncertain. Homer states that she receivc-il it from her father Zeu.«, ac- 



cording to Euripides 1 it was the skin of Gorgo. and according to a still later 
tradition - it was the skin of the Titan. Palla-, whom she slew. Probably® 


1 Lm lOOO, .Hill a i,vm m the l!ut. ilu-. 
Murray, HnniilO"!: of Arch. I'l XII. 9. 

- Ajioll. i. 'i. 2 


F... 


m., 


nii-cwu..not tlii, .ineUion seeReicliel, 
I'F. 65-72. 
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it and the lion skin of Heracles were the sole survivals of a time when the 
only thing available for protective armour was a skin, worn as a cloak in time 
of peace, and brought round over the left arm in battle iv Trpo^okrj} An 
unsuccessful attempt to represent the tufts of hair on the skin may be the 
basis of the scales, for the fleece on an early Rhodian pinax - is rendered by 
a series of triangular lines which are not unlike rough scales, but the main 



reason for them arises from the combination of the aegis and the gorgoneion. 
This took place when the general acceptance of the Argive version of the 
Medusa story (according to which Perseus was inspired by Athena to slay the 
Gorgon), led to the Gorgon's head becoming as essential an attribute of the 
goddess as was the aegis. At a very early stage sve find that the fringes of 



Fig. 8. 


the aegis had developed into writhing sei^jents, either mechanically, or to 
increase its terrifying power ; but when the gorgoneion was transferred to it 
from the shield Adhere Athena first placed it," this power centred in it and the 
Medusa legend with its .snakes dominated the conception. The archaic 


^ Gel'll. A. J'. ii. 127. 

- B.M. Fir^t Yase Room, Case A. Yo. A 750. 


Ajioll. ii. 4, 3, 7. 
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Ionian (i.e., Attic) Gorgon type is that shown in Fig. 7, broad, full, and fle&dry 
with little or no trace of snakes,^ the lines of the mouth are honzontal_ but 
the eye teeth do not show and few of the steps have been taken by wlach a 
simple mask grew into the snake-wreathed horror of later times. 

It will thus he seen that the design is consistently archaic in ail its 
details : where the gorgoneion appears at all it is on the shield, and that on } 
in 2 fragments out of 40, while the shield on Plate VIII has none at aU. It 
therefor'e belongs to the archaic Athena type reconstructed by Stiidniczka,- 

and assigned by him to the 6th century. 

I have no suggestion to make for the restoration or interpretation oi the 

fragments shown in Fig. 8.® _ _ , 

The draped male figure, standing by a bench of which a portion is 
shown in Fig. 9 can be completed by the help of Fig. 9a, a tablet seen by 



Fio. S. 


Stackelberg and published in his O'raelii' ihr HdJaicn (Plate LVI. 4). Both 
he and Overbeck (Kvmt itvjtlwlofiu III. p. CS) interpret the figure as Apollo, 
and there is a striking re.semblance in the treatment of the hair to the 
colossal Apollo head of the West Pediment at Olympia, but as the same 
treatment is shown bv a head of Hades in two terra-eutla reliefs from Locri, 
now in the British Museum, the evidence in favour of this identification is 
not conclusive. The liind, in Fig. 9a. is an unusual attribute for Apollo, but 
I cannot vouch for this detail as I liave not succeeded in tracing the tablet. 


' Two cxauiiilo' : 

Keg. Xu ItOr ; 0 10 0 7. Sliu-M lil-n.k, liio 
re.l. Fouiiil IssO. 

Et-'g No. 137'2 , 0 S • CeT. Ooigon't eyes out- 
lined in Flack. 

^ Stiidniczka. Ath. Muth. ii ib5 


^ No MSI 

Ff r of duioed ligiue moving to left ; O'll x 0'7. 
No, ISSp 

Pi.U't d liguic ^taudlng against a bench ; 
0 10 O'll, Pmk ill folds of drapery. 
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The Heracles relief ^ (Fig. 10) hiis already been published and discussed 
by Dr. Reisch, and is only included here to complete the .series. I ditfer, 



hou'eyer, from him in regarding it as an offering Heracles, and think that 
like the other tablets, it was offered to Athena. Ample eyidence of the 

1 Reg. Xo. 1323 ; 0-12 x 0-9. TfjF ’Aurpjiro.Xews. EeLeh, Ath. iliWi. 18S7. 

Hair inoi^eil. Fountl m 185r3. irapa relxov 
H.S, — VOL. XyiT. 
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custom of dedicatino' to one divinity the imao’e of another is afforded bv the 
temple favissae. 

In describing the'C* tablets I have said little about their artistic charm : 
though photography does not reveal it, they have all the graceful precision of 
line and somewhat prim beauty, which finds its highest expression in the sculp- 
tures of the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi, and I, therefore, assign them 
ou .stylistic grounds, to the end of the Cth and the beginning of the 5th 
century, a conclusion which is strengthened by Dr. Reisch's attribution of the 
Heracles-eura-lion schema to the end of the Gth century, ,and by the consist- 
ently archaic treatment of Athena’s panoply in Fig. 4. They certaiidv 
atiord interesting evidence of the high artistic level of the age, for the potter 
was a craftsman who followed, hut did not guide, the public taste, and they 
•also .^erve to illustrate the varied aspects under which the Athenians regarded 
her to whom they prayed 

riaWfl? T pLro’^/evei , civaaa ’ h.6riva, 
opdov rpi/Se TToXiv re jcal TroXtVa? 
arep aXyecoi’ Ka't ardaeuiv 
Kal davuTcoi/ diopuiv <tv re <ai rrarpp. 


C. A. Hutton. 
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ON THE THMULUS OF OHOBAN TEPEH IN THE TROAD. 


I DERIVE the materials of the present paper from some memoranda which 
I find amongst my archaeological notes and which relate to certain explora- 
tions to which I was not a party, made so long ago as 1887. I have thought 
that the particulars then obtained may be deemed sufficiently interesting 
to deserve a record in the history of Trojan archaeological discovery. 

The subject is one of the four small tumuli dotted about and near 
the hill of Balli-Dag'h, the crest of which according to the now exploded 
theory of Le Chevalier (1785) was supposed to represent the Pergamos of 
Troy. In a memoir contributed to the Journal of the Archaeological Insiitirfe 
of 1864, 1 proved that the site in question was no other than that of the 
ancient city of Gergis. In the same paper I gave an account of the results of 
the excavation of one of the group of three tumuli on Balli-Dagh, the so- 
named Tomb of Priam. The other tAVo, namely Le Chevalier’s Tomb of 
Hector, and an unnamed hillock, were e.xcavated respectively by Sir John 
Lubbock (about 1878) and Dr. Schliemaun (1882) without result. The 
present relates to the fourth mound on the road between the villages of 
Bournarhashi and Arablar (as shown in the published maps), Avhich goes by 
the name of Choban Tepeh (Shepherd's hillock) and the Tomb of Paris, 
according to Eancklin (1799). This tumulus was secretly excavated at night 
by some workmen under the direction of a Turkish village priest, in the usual 
hope of finding treasure, and the enclosed tomb was rifled on the 6 7th 
March, 1887. Some valuable and interesting objects were in etfect found, 
with others of archaeological interest as affording still further proof of the 
non-identity of Balli-Dagh Avith ancient Troy. The Turkish authorities, 
having got wind of the matter, imprisoned the priest, and took possession of 
the objects found, Avhich they forAA'arded to the Imperial Museum at Constan- 
tinople. I had the opportunity’ of .seeing the articles at the Government 
House before they Avere sent on. 

They consisted of the foIloAving : — 

A solid golden chaplet Avith thin oak leaves and small acorns on long 
vibrating stems. 

Three golden fillets, AAuth embossed pattern. 

A number of fine strips of gold. 

Fragments of sprigs of myrtle. Avith stems in lead and bronze leave.s and 
berries gilt. 

A bronze speculum — plain. 
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A small bronze patera. 

An alabastron of alabaster. 

Some iron nails. 

The above were found in the tomb resting on the solid rock near the 
centre of the tumulus. I lost no time in visiting the place and the results of 
my examination are best shown in the accompanying diagrams of the tumulus 
and tomb. An open trench intersected the mound to the surface level of the 
tomb, of which one of the covering slabs had been broken in effecting entrance. 
The position of the tomb in the tumulus is more towards the east which is 
the longitudinal direction. 

The dimensions of the tumulus are : — 

Diameter at the base, about 130 feet, 

Height above the level of the slope, about 20 feet ; 



of the tomb : — 


ft. in. 

Interior length of chamber 8. 

Breadth .. „ 4 8. 

Height .. ., 4 , 

Thickness of masonry jp 


I have uuly tn add that tlic masonry of the tomb is of well dressed 
-rones Hrted closely together, without cement, and the roof formed of five 
-labs The material is from an ancient quarry on the banks of the Scamander 
at the tout of the hills. It is not of the saute formation as the rock on which 
the tumnlu- -tands. but is a peculiar one. compo-cMl ot the ddbris from the 
heights on the side of the rivers ScamamUr and Thymbrius, which have 
been indurated by the toi-hy.s of trachyte flowing over them in the vallevs of 
these nvor-, Tlie stone is of good quality and easiiv dressed. 

Dakd.vnelll-. C'lrii .V. ■ , 1 ,- r . ISOr FliAXK CaL\ ERT. 
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A THRACIAN PORTRAIT.i 
[Plate XI.] 

When I first satv this head,- I was at once struck by its marked 
individuality : if any portrait could be recognized from a coin, it seemed to be 
this, for features so personal the poorest engraver could scarcely conceal. 
My hopes were realized, as a comparison of the accompanying photogTaphs 
with the coin^ reproduced beneath will I hope prove. 



Ill both we see the same treatment of the hair in front, the same 
fashion of wearing it behind : the long upper lip, the nose with its curiously 
distended nostrils — the marble pireserving just enough to make the agreement 
certain — the long ears, the deep lines on the cheek, the shape of jaw and 
forehead, the proniiiient Adam’s apple ; these too are common to both. In 
one point only is a slight difference noticeable : the eyes of the bust are rather 
small, those of the coin decidedly large, but this is precisely the feature which 
an artist in little would naturally exaggerate. And any doubts, which I at 
first had, were finally dispelled by the existence of two inscriptions at Athens, 
completely bearing out the numismatic evidence. 

The coin bears the legends — 

(Olv.) BAZIAEYZ KOTYZ 

BAZIAEaS P Al SKOYHOPI AOZ or P A 1 ZKO YnOPEflE. 


I am to Dv. Iijihoof-Blujiier lor 

Ills kiudni''-^ hi >1 mliiiy im- a ca't of tlie ooiii 
here reproduced, to Mr, Warwick Wroth for a 
..iiiiilar courtesy, and to ili-. Charles Cdark for 
having [drutooiaiihed lire Atheiriau head. 


- Cavvadiae, Cahihgiu, 531 ; ol Pentelic 
marble; found in AAcns in 1837. 

^ Imhoof-Blim.cr, Purhaf kopje etc, Taf. 

d, 17. 
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But, apart front this, the almost Bacchic tvihliiess ut tlie lucks abu\e the 
forehead and the square face — curiously reiniudiitg me ot the Frauconiau 
type as drawn bv Holbein, Strigel, Dtirer, and others — would point uninis- 
takablv to a barbaric origin : no one could for a rnonient think our subject 
was either Greek or Roman. The lines of torehead, cheek, and month lend 
an expression of nervous determination to the character, but, though strong and 
decided, he would not scruple also to commit acts ot treachery when they 
served his interests, a vigorous but shifty man. if we may so intei'pret a 
sinister look about the eves and the thin lips. A wreath represents perhaps 
roval pretensions, and the tightly drawn flesh, the crowsfeet round the eyes 
and the fulness under tiie chin point to a possibly early maturity. Whomever 
this head portrays, it is a real contribution to ethnography, for in a free 
unstereotvped fa.shioir it gives us clearly all the features which historians 
attribute t<3 the Thracian character, and combines them in a physical setting 
which no guess-work could have recovered.'^ Too often, as in the crude 
provincial work from Adam-Klissi, our etlmographical documents are' of an 
inferior order : this work however has real artistic merit, like in kind to the 
Porgamene ' Galatians,' and like them it aids us somewhat in unravelling a 
verv obscure liist'.iry — a history s,., obscure indeed that despite the coin it is 
diflicult tc; find out who is tlie person here portrayed. 

The Athenian inscriptions above referred to, are as follows ; — - 

(1) BAZIAEA PAIKOYHOPIN KOTYOZ 
APETHZ ENEKEN THZ ElZ EATON. 

ANTITNnTOZ EHOIHZEN 

(^ 2 ) 0 AHMOZ 

BAZIAEA KOYTYN BAZIAEOZ 
PAIZKOYHOPI AOZ YON APETHZ 
ENEKEN KAI EYNOIAZ THZ ElZ AYTON 
ANTirNHTOZ EnOlHZEN. 

Fidortunately both luiii and inscriptions have been the subject of much 
I'Miii luvei'-'V. but one or two iart- maybe laid iluwii which will lessen the 
eioiiud (if di'piite. Almost all numismatists agree that the coin belongs to 
tlie Augii-raii pei'ii.id : as to tlie relation between its two legends, there is less 
unaiiimily. hut the most rcasoiiahlo view siielus to he that of von Sallet “ 


It I- II. t r* 'llRu i" ‘Hi . I't I H-tli lii"!;,,, ' 
liua‘--H ii- L'l !;.• . t rj,. 

M ’-Hi’- ti.. i iin .u " h ■ lik- 

Iv'*'. - Gt'l !. •; illll'll'lU' ■ ''J^i 


0 / J. m 1 . 00-2 : . .t-.V Loewy, 

11.0 ivnter I.,- i,,iici3e(i his pre- 
.11 ..|y mirl ..(I I lia.'e tneil not 

[,o. td ('liicii i lia.'e 

!- ,„w. 

' -o'y v J.a,/, 1 l/i, Beilm), 

->.'4 
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Rhaskonporis (rev.) is the son of Kotys (obv.) and possibly his associate in the 
royalty. 

Secondly, although Mommsen does otherwise, few will hesitate to 
connect the two inscriptions : in spite of slight differences in spelling, the 
artist’s name is sufficient to justify this. And the character of the letters 
and the form of words used again point to the Augustan period.’^ 

In order, therefore, to discover the subject of our head, we must find a 
king named Kotys, of the Augustan age, both son and father of kings named 
Rhaskouporis. 

Several reconstructions of Thracian history have been offered, but as I 
am unable to accept any of them completely, it will be necessary once more to 
enter this labyrinth, following, however, only those paths which have any 
bearing upon our quest. 

During the half century previous to the death of Caesar we have 
evidence of a powerful Odrysian dynasty. In b.c. 70, aking named Sadala (1) 
was reigning in 48 another Sadala (2) or Sadales was sent by his father 
Kotys (1) then king of Thrace to assist Pompeius. This man was pardoned 
at Pharsala, and, after succeeding his father about the same time, died child- 
less in 42, leaving his dominions to Rome.^ Thereupon Brutus overran this 
part of Thrace and was vigorously supported in his campaign by a Sapaian 
dynast, named Rhaskouporis^ (1). 

Further, Appian“ tells the story of a certain Polemokratia, the widow 
of a murdered Thracian kinglet, who fled with her children to Brutus 
and was placed by him at Kyzikos. And there is extant an inscription 
from a monument erected by a certain Kotys to his parents Sadales and 
Polemokratia.^ 

Mommseff has combined these three facts : impugning Dion’s truthful- 
ness, he argues that Sadales (2) did not die childless, that he was the husband 
of Appian’s Polemokratia, and that the Kotys of the Bizye inscription is their 
child, and identical also with a king of that name whom we know from other 
sources to have reigned later. This later Kotys (2) is known to have had a 
son Rhaskouporis (2), and two brothers Rhoimetalkes (1) and Rhaskouporis 
(3) all afterwards kings of Thrace. Mommsen’s pedigree therefore connects 
this dynasty with the previous Odrysian line ; but at the cost of denying 
Dion’s account, and of assuming the existence of an unknowm dynasty to 
whom the Athenian inscriptions may be assigned. Further objections 
to this theory will be pointed out in the version of Thracian history which I 
suggest, a version which at least brings all authorities literary and epigraphi- 
cal into complete harmony. 


1 For the form eardy, cf. Hoiuolle, 
viii, p. 133, and contra.st with Loewy, I.G.B. 
316. 

- Cic. Verr. ii. 1. 21. The figures, in 
brackets after the king’s iiauie» are inserted for 
the convenience of the present paper, and do not 
correspond with any others. 


’ Dion. Cassius, xli,, 51, 63. 

■* ib. xlvii., 25. 

® Appian, iv., 75. 

* Rangabe, Antiquites Helhniques, ii., 77o. 
1236 ; from Bizj-e. 

^ Mommsen, Epheni. Epigi-aqih, ii, (1875t 
p, 253. seq. 
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King Kot 3 's of the Bizye inscription, I identify with the father of Sadala 
(2) : the repetition of the name Polemokratia is not at all unlikely, and this date 
suits the character of the letters.^ With the death of his sou, the Odiysian 
d 3 'nasty I believe came to an end, as Dion says. The second Polemoki'atia is 
described simply as the widow of a Thracian kinglet, whose name the writer 
does not know ; possibly it was Koson,- but this ignorance and the title 
/3acr(Xio-/fo? would both be strange, if the murdered man were really an 
Odrvsian dynast as well-known as Sadales (2), 

After the death of Sadala ''2) two Sapaian princes ruse into prominence, 
the brothers Rhaskouporis (1) and Ehaskos.-^ In 48 the former sent only 2U0 
Irorsemen to assist Pompeiiis, in 42 he helped Cassius with 3000 and his 
brother brought the same complement tu Caesar : after the ■' Liberators’ ’ 
defeat, Rhaskouporis was pardoned on his brother’s intercession. The forces 
which these two princes could summon, show that they had extended their 
power, presumablv over the lan'I once ruled b 3 ’ the Odrysians, and this 
extension must have been the re.sult of the previous campaign of Brutus, the 
protector, according to ilommsen, of the Odiysian heir. 

This Rhaskouporis (1; I believe to be the father of Kot\‘s (2), therefore 
also of Rhoimetalkes (Ij and Rhaskouporis (2), for the following reasons, 
lirst, Strabo,^ a contemporary authoritt'. de.scribes Kotys (3) the son of 
Rhoimetalkes (1) as a Sapaian ; therefore it is natural to identif 3 ' him with a 
Sapaian, not an Odiysian house. 

Secondly, this d 3 'nast 3 ' was vorv unpopular witli tlic Odrvsian tribe.^ 

Thirdly, so far as I know, the name Rhaskouporis occurs nowhere among 
the Odiysian kings : in the later d 3 'nasty it is frequent while the name Sadala 
is unknown. 

And lasth', this version discovers tor ns the object of our quest as set bv 
coin and inscriptions — a king Ketvs i.it the Augustan age, at once son 
and father of kings named Rha-koupuris. Of this king we know further, 
that he died betore 1/ D.c. leating lii.-; kiugdoni to his .■^on who tvas then a 
minor.'’ 

^\ h..n We turn to ask wliat uctii.ui^ earned tor this king a statue from the 
people of Athens, we must rest content with the vague words of the inscrip- 
tion. Between Thrace and Athens tliore were numerous bonds of connexion. 
Ovid' addressing a later and more interesting Kot 3 - 3 , nephew of our subject, 
refers to lii> descent from Eumolpos, a legendary tie which reversed the 
historic seipience of events. What civilization had reached Thrace seems 
Ui liave come mainly trom Athens or from Athenian colonies,® and two later 
Tiiracian kings held civic dignities in Athens." 

Kotys and Rhaskouporis were perhaps Phil-Hellene princes, like 


1 ef, 

- J'l-i" , ,, , f'. , T1 

‘ Ci rt th 

‘ .Sti.iU-, ; ca j. .sjo. ; 

si-hf- :K my.; i;i \ r.. 


■ T.. it'i., A Ill 

' I i.i ’■ li'- ‘2>^, o l 
’ a;., P’-An II, li, s j,. 

t*".]! .‘I;:. J/ir pj, Cl'l.COg 

■’ /.A. m. 114 1077, 1254. 
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Ariobarzanes II. and III. of Kappadokiad who restored somewhat of the 
damage inflicted upon Athens in the Mithridatic and later wars, doing what 
the kings of Egypt and Pergamon had previously done more splendidly. Or 
perhaps as Antonins was very popular in Athens and the Thracian kings at 
first sided with him, there may have been a connexion in this way, but further 
speculation cannot in the present state of our knowledge lead to any profit- 
able result, for no historian has chronicled a single act of king Kotys. His 
coins, which usually represent a more youthful type, are not uncommon, so we 
may assume for him some material importance, and our portrait indeed 
represents a character worthy to act a small part in the world struggles of 
the Eomaus, though one not likely to lessen the difficulties of his masters. 
The coins issued by his successor Rhoimetalkes are those of a Roman vassal. 
Kotys and his son therefore seem to lutve failed at last to maintain their 
independence against greater hostile tribes, and his dynasty to have won 
restoration only by accepting the suzerainty of Rome. 

The artist Autignotos has signed a third portrait-basis at Athens unfor- 
tunately only the first name M A P K 0 N has been preserved. Pliny® says that 
he made ‘ luctatores perixyomenum tyrannicidascpie supra dictos,’ but at 
present none of these have been identified ; it is possible that the ‘ tyranni- 
cides ’ were not as is usually supposed Harmodios and Aristogeiton, but 
Brutus and Ca.ssius, whose statues were placed by the Athenians near the old 
ones.* From a study of the Kotys head, we can readily believe that 
Antignotos was one of the first sculptors of the day and would probably 
receive such a commission. 

Under the influence of Augustus, a new spirit pervaded portrait-sculpture 
at this time, a return to a more abstract and typical art, a tendency to sub- 
ordinate detail’s to an ideal likeness. If Antignotos was at all touched by this 
current, this work shows that he knew how on occasion to find escajte, for 
though vivid and full of vigorous thought, it is executed throughout 
with ccptal care and individuality. In its truthful modelling of details 
it recalls several Hellenistic works, following at some considerable interval 
the ‘Antiochos Soter’ and the ‘ Barberiui Faun.’ The slight marking on 
the eyebrows I am inclined to attribute to a later baud : they are 
neither like the raised eyebrows on tlie works above mentioned, nor 
like the plain treatment of ordinary Augustan hea«ls. The slightly opened 
lips again might be more easily paralleled on beads before than 
after Augustus. The names of the other works of Antignotos — the 
‘Wrestlers' pointing to Rhodes, the Perixyomeuus yet further to Lysippos — 
corroborate the position which these techuictil details suggest. Comparing 
this portrait with the finer and warmer tlesh-treatmeiit of the Rhodians or 
the Pergamene-^, or again with the lk|uid softne.ss of Antouiue art, we are 
conscious of a certain dryuess, but it would be rash to attribute this to Roman 


^ Vitluvins. V, i\-. 1.. c'/.fr. 1 357 - Ltc-wy. ol*j 

that they hviiuURd iii the ^aiiie wav. (. } ’ [I X wxiv*. S*J 

also Hertzberg, Geschcjhtc i. \k 43o ^ Dioii. xlvii. 2U. 
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influence, and we shall be safer in seeing in Antignotos an artist trained in the 
normal traditions of Hellenistic sculpture. 

J. W. Crowfoot. 

P.S. — Since the above was written, the head in question has been 
published bv Arndt (Nos. 343, 344). He adds a note. Kopf eines unbe- 

kannteu alteii Griechen hu Haar ein Kranz von Oel ('.) blatteru ; 

daiiacli ein Priester ? Ein herrliches griechisches Original, ausserorJentlich 
tein in Arbeit und Ausdruck, wohl aus der spateren Diadochenzeit. ' The 
period to which lie assigns it I may regard perhaps as a corroboration of the 
stylistic influence traced above. 


J. w. c. 
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FURTHER DISCOVERIES OF CRETAN AND AEGEAN SCRIPT: 

WITH LIBYAN AND PROTO-EGYPTIAN COMPARISONS. 

[Plates IX, X.]. 

Part I. — Further Discoveries of Cretax and Aegean Script. 

§ I. Introdiictoi'y. 

In a former communication^ attention was called to an indigenous system 
of writing in Crete, tlie earlier stages of whicli go back, not only far beyond 
the date of the first introduction of the Phoenician alphabet among the Greeks, 
but to a period considerably anterior to the most ancient monumental record of 
the Semitic letters. 

From the evidence of ancient Cretan seals it was possible to demonstrate 
the existence of a form of pictographic writing from its simplest beginnings to 
a more conventional and abbreviated stage. Side by side with this a variety 
of data supplied by seals, vases, and inscribed stones, showed the further 
existence of a linear st’stem of writing, connected with the other and 
presenting some striking comparisons on the one hand with certain characters 
found by Professor Petrie in Egypt and by Mr. Bliss at Lachish ; 
on the other hand with the syllabic script of Cyprus and some Anatolian 
regions. It was further pointed out that in some instances Cretan linear 
characters displayed a remarkable correspondence with Phoenician and early 
Greek letter forms. 

It was, moreover, possible to show from the evidence of finds like that of 
Hagios Onuphrios and from the imitation of certain characteristic ornamental 
motives, that the more purely pictorial class of the Cretan seals went back at 
least as far as the period of the Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt, and to the first 
half of the third Millennium before our era. I have since been able to accumu- 
late further proofs of a very early contact between Crete and Egypt, going 
back to a considerably earlier period than that of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

Although, however, various decorative motives in this priiriitive class of 
Cretan seals were due to Egyptian influence, it nevertheless appeai-ed that 


* PfiiiiiliKF'.dijijruphs'ind rj Pnix-Plwaiic'ui n 
Script from Crete. &c J.H.S. vol, xiv 1894 p 
270 scijq. ; and. Luiidoii, yiuntch. 1895. Tilt 
first part of the preseut pajjtr was comuiuui- 


tated to the Hellenic Society in Novemher 
1S96. The second part containing the proto- 
Egyptian and Libyan parallels has been added 
since that date. 
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the I'epreseutations as a whole were of indigenous chai'ucter, tiie later 
conveuTionalised pietographs showing perhaps a greater affinity to the 
‘ Hittite characters of Anatolia and Northern Syria than to the Egyptian. 

Two further visits to Crete in the springs of 189-5 and 1896^ have 
enabled me to add to the material previously collected, and iny most recent 
iiivestiaations in the island have resulted in the discovery of one monument 
of capital importance. I was also able to ascertain the existence of a geo- 
logical phenomenon which goes far to explain how it was that this island 
became at such a very early date a centie of the glyptic art. and was thus 
able to produce the engraved designs on seals which eventually gave lise, by 
a gradual evolution, to a conventional system of writing. This was the 
existence, throughout a considerable tract of south-eastern Crete, of rich 
beds of Steatite or soapstone, a soft and, in some of its phases, attractive 
material, of which all the earlier engraved stones and seals found in the island 
are composed. Following up a clue given me by Dr. Hazzidakis, the 
President of the Syllogos of C’andia. I found plentiful beds of steatite of a 
translucent greenish hue, in the valley of the Sarakina .stream, about half- 
an-liour below the site of the ancient ilalla ; and I subsequently obtained 
iiifonnatioii of the existence of equally prolific deposits on the coast at the 
Ivakon ftius. a little east cd Arvi, autl in the range that separates Kastelliana 
from Sudzuiu, in the territory, that is ffi' the ancient Priansos. 

.In dealing with the iicw materials hearing on the Cretan script it will 
he cr'iiveiiient to begin vith the earliest class ot seal-stones, presenting designs 
and cluiiMeiers of a linear kiiitl ; to pass tlience to the seals on which, though still 
earlv in e.xecntion. designs are .seeuotii na-ire definitely pictograidiic style, and 
from thc'c to their direct otlshoot, the Eteoeretau ^eal-stoues with a more conven- 
tionalized pict'.igraphic writing. New examples of the fully developed linear 
N\^teiu et writing on seats and otlier objects will next be passed in review, 
inclndiiig the most imjiortaiit ohjeet of this class a- yet brought to light, 
iianielv, a steatite Libation Table jneseutiiig pail of uu inscription. 

Aiteiiiion will finally he called to a prisiu-sea] from Karuak, revealing a 
cuiiiiexien between Crete and tlio Nile \'alley at an extremely early period, 
anil to the iar-re.iching ir-ults of this early iiueroourse on the prehistoric 
arts of the Aegean world. 

^ 2. I'i'iiidIiCi C/' " iXicf •'/'> O.il'l FlQl'x’CS. 

1 ho I’evnai k.ible- so.il-'toiie seen iii I ig. 1 was first observed and eloscribed 
bv the Italian arcliae^edogist. Dr. A. Taramelli who founel it in the jros.session 
ot an inhabitant ot the village ut Kalokliorio in the Peeleaela. pros ince. It 
has iieiw been acepiired tor the Museum ed tioj tsvllrioTi.s at L'anelia. 

From it.s superior 'ize. its soUiewh.iT iriegular shape, and the rude 
eliaracter ot tie- de-igns, it eluiiiis a 'ieiy eailv place lu the senes of Cretan 


.1 ' ■' .'.i! "1 1. I i'l' .. i 1, 'll .Juiif ly go, July 4 , 

lU'l 1 i et ■ a I' } ' o 


< 
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bead-seals, and from its exceptional character I have preferred to place it in 
a separate class. It is of 3'ello’\vish-bro\yn steatite, and, like the other seals. 



((. (Section.) 



d. 

Fig. 1. — Kude theec-sided .Seal of .Steatiie from Kalokhoeio. [t]. 
(n. sei-tioii : h. f. rl. sides.' 


perforated through its axis. Its irregular three-sided .section places it in the 
same category as a perforated triangular steatite tvith rude linear engraving 
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from central Crete, already described in my preceding; paper ' ■ PictograpLs,’ 
&c., Fig. 17;. These examples point to the coiichtsiriti that the trilateral 
bead-seals originate from more or less natural triangular splinters of steatite 
which, with the surface somewhat smoothed and engraved in the simplest 
linear fashion, were adapted for wearing by being boreil through their axis. 

The character of the designs in the present instance bears a great resem- 
blance to those of certain engraved objects from the Hagios Oiiuphrios deposit 
at Phaestos,’- the early elements of which as is shown by the Egyptian evidence 
go hack at least to the first half of the Third Millennium, B.c. The rude 
male figure with outstretched hands on the first side of the Kalokliorio seal 
recalls a figure on a terra cotta cylinder from that deposit.- On the other 
hand, the animal — for so it must he interpreted — in the lower part of the 
field on the second facet present'^ a distinct parallelism with that on the 
Phaestos whorl.® Some of the signs or characters also show a certain 
resemblance to those on the whorl. 

The conclusion to which both the Phaestos whorl and the Kalokhorio 
seal point is that the linear characters of the Cretan and Aegean scripts go 
back to a very early period and may be rather derived from the primitive 
school of engraving in which the objects are indicated by mere lines, — like the 
first drawings of a child on a slate — tlian from the more developed pictographic 
style. The conventionalised script derived from this more advanced style 
must therefore in the main he regarded as parallel with the linear characters 
rather than as their immediate source.'* 

It must still be observed that in some ca.ses both .systems — the linear 
and the more pictographic — show a close apipro-ximation and certain common 
elements. Purely pictogTaphic and linear characters are, as has been 
already pointed out,^ occasionally found upon the same stone. On an 
early steatite seal of the four-sided class (‘ Pictographs,’ &c., Fig. 3G), 
we see a rude figure of a man on one side and on the other three well- 
pronounced linear characters. This seal, both from its style and material, 
belongs to an earlier date than what I have called the conventionalised picto- 
graphic class, and illustrates tlie fact that linear signs had already been 
evolved from linear drawings in this primitive period.® The same conclusion 
may be deduced from other examples (Cf. 'Pictographs,’ &c.. Figs. 29, 30). 


* St-'' Crctna mid Tru' -Flioenuiaii 

Script ici/h ml aoomit if a Srpalchml ih posit of 
H'i'jio-i Oiu'phrius iimr D'listos. LoiiJon : 
B Qu.iiitch ; New York : G. P. Pntnams. 1S95. 
p. 105 se'^q. 

- Op '-it. p 107. Pi". Sib 
^ otp. p 15. (2S4'' Fig, 11a, 

On til'- ifl.ition ut tho Cretan Pictographs 
tn the liivar chaiacter-. more will he found 
below, p 35S S' qq. 

^ ■ Pirtngraph-' p, 32 [.t. /y. .S', xiv p. 301], 

• I h'lvc- ealled attention to this pnint in niv 
'Pictographs’ ie p, 95 [./, //..S', xiv p. 304]: 

' In instituting The conij-aiisoiis 'on Table 11'. 


tin; pictogi-aphic signs have been taken from the 
soniewhat advanced types represented on the 
ilycenaeau seal-stones of Eastern Ciete, hut 
inasmuch as the linear forms,, go hack to a very 
early date it would not he literally true to say 
that they are eleiived from pictograpihs in tlie 
stage lepieseiited by these Eteocretan seals, 
lilt- .aoriial prototypes of the linear forms 
Mould piohal'lv have been pictographs of a 
lUrh-i ’ grathto and altuost linear Type theni- 
'■-Ive,. ~ueh as We hnd on some of the most 
arclnie Cretan stnui-s and on the whorls of the 
earliest settlements of Hissarlik. ' 
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Yet the community existing between this purely linear and the later 
pictographic class is well illustrated by the appearance on the very seals 
above referred to of linear forms of the gate symbol which is also one of the 
most frequent on the more pictorial class. It is probable that both systems 
reacted on one another. 


§ 3. Early P ictograpMc Prism-Seoh. 

The fresh examples of this class figured on Plates IX., X. are all of steatite 
three-sided and perforated through their axis. 

Nos. 1 — 0 ^ refer apparently to an owner of flocks and herds. As in other 
examples he is seen either standing (PI. IX. Nos. 1, P) with round-bottomed 
pots suspended from a pole before him, or either seated or standing and holding 
a high-spouted vessel (PI. IX. Nos. 3, 4) in one case with another before him. 
No. 5 is unfortunately somewhat fractured, but the object held by the seated 
figure is more like a drinking-hom. 

In three instances (Nos. 1, 3 and 4), the human figure, which must be 
taken to represent the owner of the seal, is followed on another face of 
the seal by a goat. In No. 2 its second face contains an imperfect 
delineation of three human figures.- The third face shows a greater variety 
of sjunbols — on No. 1 a spider, on No 3 an uncertain animal, probably a dog, 
on Nos. 2 and 4 a star or sun with revolving rays, on No. 5 perhaps a four- 
petalled flower. 

The vase-holding seated figure on No. shows a general resemblance 
to those of the above group. It is however to be observed that the vase in 
front of him stands upside down. On the next face of the seal are further 
seen four round-bottomed pots, two as if slung on either side of a central 
pole, and all together contained in a quatrefoil compartment. The possibility 
suggests itself that we have here the signet of a potter, and that the vessels 
hung up in the enclosed space illustrate some primitive method of baking 
pottery. The third face of this stone represents a scene of the chase in 
which a hound springs from the side at the hind leg of a running deer. 
This is an interesting anticipation of a scheme that occurs on lentoid gems 
of the Mycenaean period.^ 

On No. 7® we see a standing male figure, the head of a ram or moufflon ® 
and four globules or pellets. The same number of pellets is found on other 
seals and agrees with the duodecimal numeration which seems to have been 
in vogue in the island at a very early date.’^ 


1 No. 1. from Gonias. Pedeada ; No. 2. 
Lasethi ; >Jo. 3. Koprana, Lasethi ; No. 4. 
near Gortyna ; No. 5. Spelia near Lamnon. 
Siteia. 

2 Cf. Crctaii PictograpTi'i. p. 75. Fig. 69 [/. H.S. 
xiv. p. 344]. 

^ From Mallia, Pedeada, in the Museum of 
he Syllogos at Candia. 

* Upon one in my collection a dog is seen 


flying ill the same wav at the hind-leg of a wild 
bull, 

* From Milato. 

^ On a Mycenaean gem recently found at 
Kastri near Turloti in E. Crete there is what 
appears to he a representation of a moufflon. 
This animal is no longer found in tlie island. 

” Cf. C'retaii Pictoymphs, &c. . pp. 73. 74 ; 
[J.H.S. xiv. pp. 342, 343], 
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No. S ^ shows two male figures in reveised positious. t'ullowoil by a gnut 
and two fish. On a Cretan gem in the Berlin Museum.- two men are tollowed 
by three fish, a group which also occurs on Xo. 10 below. 

No, h from eastern Crete exhibits on the fir.st facet three seirateLi bars, 
recalling the later spray and tree symbols, ( ' Pictogranh.s ' Xo. .iS, 59). 
This is followed on successive faces by a hoi-ned animal, — deer or goat, — and a 
liipppocauipus. apparently the hijiijj'.o.' ifujiii rjutti'hif ,ii or I'l'cviroitris of 
the Mediterranean, which in a modified form seems to have supjpliecl many 
sea monsters to later Greek art." Two hippocampi are also seen on the 
transitional Cretan stone. Fig. 46 below, now in the Copenhagen Museum. In 
Crete this marine animal was specially chosen as a symbol by the inhabitants 
of Itanos at the easternmost corner of the island, where two confronted 
hippocampi form the principal t\-pes on the reverse of its Fifth Century 
coins. 

On Xo. 10, troin Mallia near Chersouesos, the serrated bar appears between 
two heads of what seem to be short-horned goats. These symbols are 
followed by three goats’ heads of the same kind, but two hornless. On the 
third side ajtpears another version of the floral design. Yariations of the 
same figure will be seen on No. 13 beaded by the g-shaped double animal 
already familiar on these early seals. (See ‘ Pictographs ’ Figs. 62, 63). 

On Xos. 11, 12. and 14, the two latter found at Mallia between Cherso- 
nfsos and the site of the Cretan Miletos, we see rude delineations of pigs, in the 
second instance a group of three. The pig is also found on a three-sided 
seal of the later class ( ■ Pictographs,' \-c. Fig. 24. c.). The other three 
animals on Xo. 12 must be regarded as uncertain. The long-legged, long- 
necked birds repeated on Xo. 14, as well as on a Cretan seal in the 
Copenhagen Museum “ recall an example on another early seal stone, 

( ‘ Pictograph.-'' tcc. Fig. 04 a.). In the case of the latter stone 
the miggestion has been made that the bird may represent an ostrich, once 
more attesting the early commercial relations between the Aegean island and 
the African Coast. It is remarkable that both Xos. 11 and 12, and 14, 
sh(,iw the same succession of pigs and long-legged birds. “We have here 
another iu^^tance on the early seal .stones of the grouping together of symbols 
in a paralkd .sequence, which shotvs, if any proof were still needed, that 
tlie-e figures were not chosen at haphazard, and tliat the collective group 
Oil the Jifterent .sides ot the .stone has a connected and cumulative 
meaning. 

The iliini design on Xo. 14 .seems to be a spider very naturalistically- 


‘ Fo'in Jlil.ito 

- Picf"'-/ p. 70. Fi;s; of* 

[J u .s- Niv 330] 

'' .S.illU.L" 11. '‘p >■> <K ,1 

I'sSji 7, i.u'uiF 1,11, .,1 

th>- pi'.ti'i} [iL ut ti,’ •.■•-...lil. 'I -iii-.ut 

I ■ 11 r.u .m- Si. ■’n.u: .i..] 

(lie. im ...iii^. Cl, Iijiii-.tii - B1-.1U..1 uuil 


K'.lti. 2.1,- FjLi:i-..:,ihihlci- mif Mirazen 

''i.d G-.i.nun. p. 73 .mil Tat. vin, 39 : xii, 34, 
35 ; Mill. 13. 

' Boiiulir .u Arli( t,y Mi. J. L. 31yiis and 

l.y tv tilt' A'lhiVinlpaii Museum. 
TIj" ''•.al i'^ 1 l-aily of Civtati faliiic. 

I ii.u.p tiuiiik I)i. Bliiikpiiki rg and tli*^ 

Jjii’ i.rui lui all iniDP' 
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rendered in profile.^ The spider has been already seen as viewed from above, 
on No. 1 and it recurs on No. 15 so that it seems to have been a favourite 
Cretan symbol. We shall find it again on two stones representing the more 
conventionalised stage of the ‘ pictographic ’ script.- 

The frequency of the spider on these seals is specially remarkable when 
it is remembered that this insect is conspicuous by its absence on the engraved 
stones, and coin-types of the classical period of Greece,^ though other insects 
such as the ant, the bee, or the cicada are common enough. In Greek 
mythology the spider appears in the legend of Arachn^ as the representative 
of Lydian textile art, and with that old Anatolian race this insect evidently 
typified the spinning industry. The undoubted affinities between the earlier 
indigenous elements of Crete and those of Western Asia Minor makes the 
prominence of the spider in its primitive pictographs the more suggestive, and 
Ave may infer that here, too, the insect as a symbol indicates the possession of 
looms. In this connexion it is Avorth while recalling the fact that the three 
seals representing spiders, of which the provenience is exactly known, come 
from that part of the island in which the Cretan Miletos, now the village of 
Milato, the reputed mother-city of the better-known Carian and Ionian 
homonym, was, from Homeric times onwards the chief civic centre.* The 
localization of the mjdh of ArachnI at the once Lydian and Maeonian 
Kolophbn, and the occurrence of the spider signets in the mother-country of 
the not distant Milesians are, perhaps, not altogether accidental coincidences. 

It will be shown in a succeeding section® that the spider, — probably Avith 
the same significance, — recurs on a primitive class of Egyptian cylinders and 
on Libyan seal-stones. On the stone No. 15 the spider is coupled Avith a 
floral emblem resembling that on No. 5, and the solar or stellar disk with 
revohdng rays. The former association recalls the fact that, on one of the 
conventionalised pictographic seals referred to,® the spider and a similar 
quasi-floral design succeed one another at the end of one line and the 
beginning of another. 

The two birds on No. 16, from Mokhos, Pedeada," are shorter-legged and 
apparently of a different kind from those described above. They somewhat 
recall the bird on a seal previously described (‘ Pictographs,’ &c.. Fig. 65a) from 
central Crete, in which I ventured to trace a resemblance to a cock. The 
group of three fishes also recurs on another early seal ("Pictographs,’ &c.. 
Fig. 59c). The design on the third face of No. 16 is a four-handled vase, a 
type which is also seen on No. 11c. 

On another three-sided seal, not figured in the Plates, from KaAoise in 


^ It is probable that the wo objects on a Cretan 
gem in the Berlin lluseum C' Pictographs ’ &:c. 
Fig. 59b.), described by me loc. cit. as ‘poljiv 
like,’ are also intended to represent spiders. 

2 See below, p.335. Fig. 56 and p. 336, 
Fig. 66. 

^ No single reja-escntation of a spider occurs 
n Imhoof-Blumer und Keller, Tier- tind 
Pflanzenbikler auf ildnzen und Ge'inmcn des 

H.S. — A’OL. xvir. 


classischen AUerlhums. 

* The seals Nos. 14 and 15, were from 
Mallia the site of an ancient settlement on the 
north-east coast, a little to the west of Milato. 
No. 1 came from Goniais in the hill-country 
above. 

“ See below p. 364, Fig. 29 andp. 368, Fig. 32. 

•’ See below, p. 336 Fig. 6a, 6. 

" In the Museum of the Syllogos at Candia. 

A A 
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eastern Crete, ^ the disk with revolving rays, seen on Nos. 2, 4 and 15, occurs in 
a variant form. It is accompanied on the other faces of the stone by the figure 
of a rude animal and a goat. The rayed disk is also found in juxtaposition 
with a goat’s head on a seal of the later class (‘ Pictographs,’ d:c., Fig. 8Sc). 
In connexion with the goat it has already appeared in No. 4 above. 



Fig. 2.— Black Steatite, Mallia, [J], 



d 




Fig. 3.— Yellow Ste.atite, Eluxda (Olovs). [t]. 


§ 4. Later Seals xcith Cmventimialisecl Pictographs. 

Class A. Transitional {in soft sto-ne). 

The three following seals, Figs. 2, 3 and 4, which stand in a very close 
relation to one another, though in many respects fitting on to the 
preceding class, show an elongated form more characteristic of the later 
series with the advanced pictographic script, and of the time when hard 
stone such as cornelian or chalcedony had begun to supersede steatite for such 
piiiposes. This is particularly the case with Fig. 3 where the group of three 
high-spouted vases corresponds with that on a prism-shaped seal already 
published (' Pictographs,’ &c., Fig. 21). This seal, though also of steatite and 
of primitive execution, is there, nevertheless, classed with the later pictographic 
group, owing to the appearance on the second face of the stone of two of the 
most characteristic signs belonging to that series. Both it and the present 
seal may, in fact, be regarded as transitional in type. 

Fig. 2, found at Mallia, between Cheisonesos and the site of the Cretan 
Miletos (Milato), and Fig. 3, found at Eluda, or Elunda, the site of the ancient 
Olous, shcoN vii the fiist face in the onler here given, a ship, and in the second 
respectively, a single vase and a group of three vases. The third place is filled 
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on Fig. 2 by an animal, on Fig. 3 by a group of comb- and rake-like objects, 
the arrangement of wbich, however, is of decorative origin. 

The ship on Fig. 2 is remarkable from the fact that the mast is only 
connected by ropes with the forepart of the ship. The other vessel (Fig. 3) 
has, as usual in all early' Cretan seals and gems representing ships, ropes 
attached to the mast on either side. The discovery of this seal on the site of 
Olous is interesting, as conveydng a hint of the very early maritime enterprise 
of that port, — now the land-locked lagoon of Spinalunga, — whose sheltered 
waters must have afforded every facility for primitive navigation. 



Fig. 4.— Steatite, Chete. (Copenhagen Museum.) [f]. 

With these two maritime signets may be grouped Fig. 4, a Cretan 
specimen in the Copenhagen collection,^ also of steatite, and belonging to the 
same transitional class. It exhibits on its first face an instrument, perhaps 
an arhelon for cutting leather, which is of 'frequent occurrence in the later 
series. It is here placed between two trumpet-like scrolls, also found on some 
later seals.® There follow on the two other faces a pair of hippocampi and two 
S-like scrolls. 



b 


Fig. 5. — Ste.vtite Peism-Seal, from impre.«sions obtained at Candia. [j]. 

The dull white steatite seal, Fig. 5, taken from an impression obtained at 
Candia, is a ty'pical example of the earliest of the more advanced pictographic 
class. The soft stone of its material, and the style of its engraving, place it, 
however, very near the transitional seals, Figs. 2, 3 and 4, with which it is 
here grouped. 

^ Impressions of this .seal and that figured on -See below, p. 342, Fig. 11 and p. 343’ 
Plate X. No. 13 were due to the kindness of Dr. Fig. 13. 

Chr. Blinkenherg. 


A A 2 
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The collocation of the gate and bent leg symbols occurs on three other 
seals (‘ Pictograph?,’ Figs. 22Z(, 25«, and 34Z',— the gate somewhat variant 
in the latter case). We have here, therefore, another proof that the grouping 
of these pictographic characters was not arbitrary but that the}' were combined 
according to a definite system in order to give expression to ideas. 

This repeated combination of the bent leg and gate makes it prob- 
able that the T shaped sign coupled with the gate in the group of linear 
characters on the early seal (■' PictogTaphs,’ Fig. 36d) is the linearised 
ecpiivalent of the bent leg. The spider of the following facet has been already 
noted on Xos. 1, 1-1 and 15 of the early series as probably connected with the 
spinning industry. The animal is perhaps a wolf ; witness the appearance of 
the wolfs head among the more abbreviated pictographs,^ of which a fresh 
example is given below.- It is possible, however, that in all cases we have to do 
with a dog of wolf-like breed. At the present day the dogs in parts of the 
Balkan peninsula are hardly di.stinguishable from wolves in their external 
aspect. 



Fir.. 6.— Forr.-siDED .Seal fi-.oii .Siteia. 


[f]. 


Class B. Sails inlli fulh/ahnlnfol convent iona I isal plctographs. {Hard stone). 

Fig. G, a perforated quadrangular stone from Siteia, is a pictographic seal 
of considerable interest. The seated figure with which the first line (as given 
above) begins, recalls the same subject oii so many of the seals of the earlier 
class, and establishes a new link of connexion with them. The spider at the 
beginning of line I and the quatrefoil of line r also recur on the earlier series 
The steemd sien line h may be regarded as a variant of the ‘ arbelon ’ 

’ S"' ■ ] I. t.iAlaj.ll-. It', !• 11 //,.>, ,^, 5 - p 

- S.-i. |), ,;4.3. 
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symbol (‘ Pictographs,’ No. 16), while the third is certainly the adze (No. 22). 
The other types are already ■well ascertained, namely, the gate,^ double axe,- 
mallet,® spiral,* and mountain-symbol.® 

Fig. 7 represents a white steatite seal found in Crete and noAV preserved 
in the Central Museum at Athens. It resembles in every way the stone seals 
of this class. An imperfect figure of this seal was given as far back as 
1872 by Dumont in his Inscriptions Csramicpim cle la Grecel Dumont — who 
erroneously described its material as ivory — conipared it to the gladiatorial 
tesserae, and explained the ship as an allusion to the naval sham-fights of 
the amphitheatre. The fourth face of the seal he allowed to be enigmatic, but 
in the reduplicated symbols of line 3, — similar to that above identified with the 
plough, — he saw pairs of wrestlers, and in the goat’s head an aplustre. The 
comparative materials now collected will at least have served to set at rest some 
of these speculations. They illustrate the difficulty, which all archaeologists 
must experience, in interpreting isolated objects of an unprecedented type. 


c 




d 


Fig. 7. — 'White Ste-wite Se-U. Ceete. (Cextr.4.l Museum, Athexs.) [f]. 

The two broader sides of this seal seem to stand by themselves; to 
judge by the bird and ship, they are somewhat more pictorial in character 
than the others. Both in these and the others we notice that the position in 
which the same sign is placed is capable of variation. The spray or tree- 
symbol occurs with its central stem running upwards in a and downwards in 
h. The plough-like symbol in c faces two ways. The instrument at the 


^ ‘ Pictogiajihs,’ No. 25. ^ Pji. 415, 416. No attempt ■'vas made to 

- Ib. No. 10. represent face a. I am indebted to Professor 

^ lb. No. 18. Halbltcrr for this reference and to Dr. Stais and 

* 76. Nos. 69, 70. M. Gillieron for a cast of the object in question. 

® Ib. No. 66. 
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right end of c and d is seen in reversed positions. Most of the signs are 
placed as if to be looked at horizontally, but the two animals’ heads — the 
second character from the right end of face c, and the fourth from the left 
end of line d — and the mountain sign in e, are placed as if the column 
was to be read vertically. Their relative positions seem to indicate 
that line c is to be read from left to right, and d from right to left — 
another instance of the boustro^Jiedon arrangement already noted in 
other cases. 

The ship on face h recalls a somewhat similar example on a four sided 
chalcedony seal from Crete (now in the Berlin Museum), figured in ‘Picto- 
graphs,’ &c.. No. 34. Here as there it may betoken that the seal belonged 
to a merchant who traded over-sea. The characteristic ends, like an 
open beak, and the double I’udder recur on lentoid gems of Mycenaean date 
from Crete. 

Several of the signs represented on the present seal are already familiar on 
the Cretan seal-stones. Thus we find the arrow-head and shaft (‘Pictographs,’ 
No. 136.), the ‘arbelon’ (ib. 16), the mallet (ib. 18), an instrument of a 
similar kind, but with a triangular handle, the ‘ plough ’ already seen on the 
seal Fig. 6 above, and another indeterminate object (4 from the left end of 
line d), also paralleled by the second symbol on the same seal. The ship, 
already noticed (‘ Pictographs,’ No. 32) the tree-.symbol {ib. No. 58), the crosses, 
plain and knobbed, the goats’ head {ib. No. 35), the ‘deer-horns’ {ib. No, 38) 
the figure like an imperfect caduceus {ib. No. 71), all recur here. In other 
cases we have variants of known forms, thus the zigzag (3 of 1. a) seems to be 
the same as ‘Pictographs,’ No. 75 with a terminal flourish, the cross-legged 
bird may be regarded as an alternative form of No. 47, and the animal’s head 
(No. 4 of 1. d) may be identified with the ass’s head of the above-cited 
seal (Fig. 6fl)- 

Six of the signs here represented, however, occur apparently for the 
first time. These will be considered separately on pp, 339, 340 below. 

A noteworthy feature of this seal is the frequent repetition of the symbols 
in the same line. Thus in line b we have the tree-symbol occurring 
twice separately and in a group of four. In line c the plough-sign appears 
six times, divided into three groups of two each by that which seems to 
signify mountains or, more generally, land. In line d the arrow occurs three 
times. 

The same characteristic has already to a certain extent been exemplified 
by other Cretan seals. Thus the vase symbol occurs three times in succes- 
sion on the stone engraved in ‘Pictographs,’ Fig. 21 and again in Figure 35 
above. The cross poinmee begins and ends another line of a seal {ib. 
Fig. 34d) and the S symbol is twice repeated in the same way {ib. 
Fig. 21'' and 23'.’). 

In ancient Egyptian the plural was sometimes formed by repeating a 
hieroglyph of either the ideographic or alphabetic class, three times, and 
reduplications of signs are also frequent. Such repetitions are, however, 
cspeciallv chaiacteiistic of the Hittite inscriptions. In the first hue, for 
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instance, of the Hamath Inscriptions, Nos. 1 and 2,^ 'we find one sign repeated 
four times in two successive groups of two, and another forming a group of 
three. 

It is worth remarking that the beginning of line d of the present seal, 
which from the direction of the goat’s head may be taken to read firom right 
to left, contains the same symbols as those of the last line of the quadrangular 
stone seal from Siteia (Fig. 6 above), though the arrangement is somewhat 
different and the goat’s head is here substituted for the S symbol. In both 
groups as will be seen from the comparative figures below Fig. 8, we find the 
oblong instrument with triangular handle, the plough (in the present case 
twice repeated), and the ‘ mountain,’ or ‘ land ’ sign. It is highly improbable 
that this parallel grouping is accidental. 



Fig. S. — CoiiF.\u.\rivE Gkovps of Symbols feom Figs. 6 and 7. 


The foUowiug is a detailed list of the conventionalised symbols that occur 
on the two last-mentioned seals (Figs. 6, 7) for the first time, including the 
spider already seen on Fig. 55. For convenience of reference the numbers 
follow on to the list of pictographs in my former work. 



Apparently an ass’s head, 
teristic Hittite sign 
the Hittites, Plates 
and XIX. 5, Jerabis). 



Compare the charac- 
(Wright, Em'^ire of 
VIII., IX., X., XI., 


85. 

85. 



The Spider. Cf. j). 333 above, and for Libyan and 
Proto-Egyptian parallels, pp. 364*, 368 below. 

856 is from Fig. 56 above. 


' Wright, E'nxji. of the Hittites, Plate i, H. I and H. II. 
= Pp. [302] 33-[315] 46. 
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86 . 



Compare the floral designs on the earlier series of 
prism-seals. 


S7. 


I have placed this sign in the above position as it 
seems to represent the primitive form of plough, in 
tvhich the pole and the share-beam were in one piece, 
the handle only being attached. 


88 . 



(No. 4 of Fig. 7fl)- Seems to represent a woman’s 


breasts. Compare the Egyptian sign 
nurse, &c. 


ff 


Mna. = £ 


S9. 



(No. 8 of Fig. 7a). Apparently a gourd. 


90. 


f 


(No. 2 of Fig. 7d). A kind of crook. The Egyjotian 
may possibly be compared. 


‘ palace ’ or 
character 






111 


(No. o of Fig. 7d). The sign is here placed with the pro- 
jections uppermost since some other symbols in this line — 
notably the familiar instrument No. II, and that at the end 
— are in a reverse position to that in which they are usually 
found. Placed as above, this character is identical with the 
Egyptian Hm =7(a, oJt, the meaning of which is a 

altar.' We mO have here therefore a clear example of a 

the Cretan series directly borrowed from the Egyptian. 


92. 1 (No. 6. lU and 13 ot Fig. 7d). It resembles the stem-less 
A Mycenaean type of arrow-head, here shoivn without the shaft. 

^3. (No. 7 of Fig. 7'/). Possibly a niiiTor; the more oval 

I 1 figure at the end of line a is apparently only a variant of 
this. 


Fig. Oa and I, a white agate with translucent veins, from Gortyna, 
belongs to a cla.ss already signalised in my funner communication ^ as seal- 
stones with a .dngle engraved face and with their upper jiart convoluted. 


‘ ' ic.. 1'. 19 [2t5]. 


Cl ..ii'l p, [29$], Fig. 38. 
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The lower part of its field is occupied by a conventionalised lion’s head 
full face, with a kind of fleur-de-lys, more probably an abbreviated palm-tree ^ 
rising above it. Above this — which may, perhaps, be regarded as a badge 
of a more personal character — are two symbols, a kind of extended N, and 
what appears to be a species of polyp. 



a 



Fig. 9.— Convoluted Ag-Lte Seal-stone from Goetyna. [f]. 

This conjunction, again, is of great interest, since the same two symbols 
occur in juxtaposition and attached to one another by a kind of network on 
the four-sided seal stone (‘ Pictographs,’ &c.. Fig. Sid). This network, or cross- 



a b 

Fig. 10. — Comparative Groups of Symbol.s. 


hatching, is frequently found as an adjunct of Cretan symbols. It does not 
seem to have an independent value, being, sometimes, a merely ornamental 
fill-up, covering the whole background of the seal as in Fig. 11, to be described 
below Occasionally however it seems to mark off one sjunbol from others 


Compare op. cit. p. 43 [312] Xo. 5 and the 
Hittite fletu'-de-lj-j symbol from Hamath 
("Wright, Enipire of the HUtites, PI. iv., 
ii. 2 and 3). In the present ease however 
its conjunction with the lion’s head 


suggests the pialmettes seen behind conven- 
tionalised lions on one of the shields from the 
Idacan Cave, Halbherr and Orsi Antichita dell’ 
Antro di Zeus, Atlas Tav. ii. 

- P. 342 ; cf. too, ‘Pictographs, ’Ac. Fig. 33«. 
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of a group,! or, as in the above instance, to bring two into a connexion 
separate from the rest. 

The ‘ polyp,’ sign seems to have played an important part in the Cretan 
series. We shall find it in connexion wdth linear characters in the important 
monument to be described below .- 


§ 5. Signet-shaped Stones v:it1i Gonventionnlised Pidogmplis ami Other Figures. 

In the course of recent explorations in the Eparchies of Siteia, Girapetra 
and Wirabello, I came across examples of a wholly new class of Cretan seal- 
stones, in shape very much like modern seals, cut out of jasper and cornelian® 
(Figs. 11, 12, 13, IG, ll). Though of smaller size, their essentially modern 
form shows a certain parallelism with some Hittite and Syrian types, amongst 
which, as in the case of the silver seal from Bor, metal forms also occur. 

These Anatolian types are inferior, both in form and material, to the 
Cretan. They arc thicker and heavier, and instead of the jasper and cornelian, 
are formed of haematite, — which gives them a very metallic appearance, — and 
of light-coloured steatites. Examples have been found both at Tjue and at 
Sidon,! and one of a similar form was obtained at Palaeokastro on the Laconian 
coast.® 

The signet shape of these Cretan stones and the analogy that they 
present with Hittite seals, is of special value as showing that the symbols 
engraved on them had a direct personal significance. 

The designs themselves are both pictorial and ornamental and of the 
conventionalised pictographic type. 



Fjc. 11 . — (;i;ki,x J \.-ii'ru Sn.xr.x, '.''xo Da.so. [j]. 


The seals, Fig;?. 1], 12. must he uicludetl in the true pictographic class. 
Fig. lln and of green jasptr, was found in a prehistoric phrourion called 


^ C't. Up. c/t. Yip. 34e, wIhtIl the eeiitiAl 
U thus luarkfd oh. 

- See p. 27. 

Suite thi'5 v\a-3 writif’ii. a "iiiahir examph. 
also fioiu Ci- t-', hd> 1..U II puhiidit'd l.y Dr. 
FiiTtA angler iii lus deceii.ptitjn ot th*-' eii^ravtil 
citone^ in the Berlin Autiqiuiiium. 


Ac, Xo, SS. p. 10 iLiicl Xai". 3. See below. 

The^e arc iii my ovn eollection. That 
tu'iu Tyre a ‘hatted ’ Sjhiiux boldly cut 

111 a “^tym 'ioniewhat recalling the coarser 
M‘-lian wt.ik. 

In the A-hmoleaii Museum. Oxford. See 
■ Pict'igi-aphs/ &c., p. 74. {J.E.S. xiv. p. 343.] 
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’Sto Daso in the upland glen of ’Sta Limnia, visited by me on the way from 
Xero to the site of Ampelos. The symbols consist of the ‘ polyp,’ the goat’s 
head, a coil very like the figure 6, and the mallet, of which all recur on other 
seal-groups, the 6-shaped scroll answering to the trumpet on Fig. 4 above. 



Fig. 12. — Red Coenelias Signet from Kedrie near Girapetra (Hiekapytna). [t]. 


Fig. 12a and 6 was found at Kedrie, above Gii’apetra, an ancient 
site, abounding in Mycenaean remains, probably answering to the 
ancient Larisa, which stood in the neighbourhood of Hierapytna. The 
seal is of red cornelian and of exquisite work, though the top is slightly 
broken. The quatrefoil and moulding is most delicately wrought, and the 
intaglio on the face of the seal is finely engi’aved. The subject is specially 
interesting as representing the wolf’s head -with protruding tongue, a symbol 
equally characteristic of the Cretan and the Hittite series, standing alone 
within an ornamental border. It follows that this symbol could represent 
some object or idea by itself, without copulation mth any other sign. 



Fig. 13. — Green J.asfer Signet from Site of Praesos. [I]. 

On a green jasper signet of the same class from the site of Praesos 
(Fig. 13) three coils resembling the third symbol on Fig. 11, are symmetrically 
grouped, and the design must be regarded as of decorative origin, whether or 
not the three coils had afterwards acquired a more definite meaning. The 
design, in fact, goes back to a triple scroll which already occurs on a very 
early class of Cretan button-seals of dark steatite, on others of which distinct 
imitations of TTvelfth Dynasty scarab decoration are visible.^ An example of 
this class with a triple coil from central Crete is given in Fig. 14. A still 
further link in the chain is supplied by Fig. 15, a seal of brown steatite, which 
has been placed among the Assyrian specimens in the Louvre, but the Cretan 


^ The seals c., g. and h. Fig. 49 in ■ Pictographs ' kc., p. 58 \J.H.S. xiv. p, 327] belong to 
this class. 
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origin of which may be regarded as highly probable. It shows the same 
kind of trefoil scroll as that of the hutton-seal, but in a more developed form. 
It has at the same time acquired a stem and taken the characteristic signet 



a b 

Fiii. 14. — SrEATiiE Errrox-SiiAL : Central Ckete. [y]. 

shape. It would thus appear probable that the very ancient sub-conical type ot 
Cretan bead-seals, — perhaps under the influence of Anatolian example, — 
gradually developed into the signet proper. The specimen represented in 



Fig. 1.5 shows that this evolution was^already effected in the prae-Mycenaean 
period. The three scrolls of the Mycenaean signet, given in Fig. 13, will thus 
be seen to presen'e a record of its remote ancestry on Cretan soil. 



Fig. It). — Yellow Cohnelian .Signei rr.oM Khalf.a. [;]. 


A good example ot the pictorial style is afforded by a yellow cornelian 
.dgnet from Khadra, in Sitoia (Fig. 10). It represents two wild goats 
browsing on a rocky peak, and is of great importance as supplying from its 
artistic ."tyle a chronological etpiation for the pictographic seals of the same class. 
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The purely naturalistic treatment of the design distinguishes it alike from the 
rude representations of the geometrical class and the conventionalism of the 
orientalising school of engraving, illustrated by the ‘ Melian’ gems. The intaglio 
on the other hand lacks the boldness of the earlier Mycenaean art and must be 
placed somewhat late amongst objects of that category. The interlacing scroll 
work round the centre of the stem of the seal shows a certain approximation 
to the guilloche ornament frecpient on Cretan pithoi from the eighth century 
onwards, though the more oval form here seen still bears a closer affinity to 
some Egyptian scarab-borders of the Eighteenth Dynasty.^ On a jasper seal 
of the same type from Goulas (Fig. 17) is seen a lion of conventional pose, the 
head of which, except for the absence of the fleur-de-lys, bears a great family 
likeness to the lion’s head on the convoluted seal, Fig. 9, described above, — 
an interesting indication of the synchronism of these two types of seal. 



Fig. 17. — J.vsper Signet, GotjlIs. [f]. 


A similar figure of a lion also occurs on a triangular prism-seal of the 
elongated class in the British Museum. Like the others it was found in 
Crete, and the designs on all three faces are in the same, curiously mannered 
style.^ It may be regarded as one of the latest representatives of its class, 
which is thus seen also to have overlapped the ‘ signet-shaped stones ’ with 
which we are dealing. 

A broken crystal signet, ivith a lion of a conventional type, allied to the 
above, was also observed by me in the village of Mallia, and a certain 
approximation to the later class known as ‘ Melian ’ is unmistak- 
able in these types. This is further borne out by a Cretan signet 
stone of the same kind in the Berlin Museum.® It is of yellow jasper and 
bears two dolphins with spiny backs, the general character of which betrays 
distinct affinities with certain Melian types. The pellets surrounded by dots, 
which occupy the central space between the dolphins on this seal, are also 
suggestive of a somewhat late date. A similar dotted rosette is seen in the 
field of an archaic scaraboid in the British Museum.^ 


1 E.g. Scarab of the Princess Aefriwa (c. 
1500 B.C.), Petrie, Bisto/y of Egypt during the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Dynasties, p. 78 
Fig. 39. 

- B.iL Catalogue of Geras, Ao. 99. It is 
thus described, p. 45 : ‘ Trianguhir juism with 
ouiided ends (a) Lion to 1. Chiefly executed 
by means of circles and semi-circles (b) Goat 
lying down to I : tree(-) and circles in field, (c) 


Deer with large horns lying down to I ; circle 
in field. Green Jasper. Crete.’ 

3 Furtwangler, Beschreibung der geschnittenen 
Steinc ini Antiquarium, Ho. SS, p. 10 and 
Taf. 3. 

* B.M. Catalogue of Gems. PL B. 113 
p. 47. -Deer standing to 1., looking back and 
suckling young ; branch in field and pattern of 
drilled holes above. Hcematite. Egypt.' 
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There are, it rvill be seen, strong indications that the Cretan class of 
signet-shaped intaglios continued in use to the later Mycenaean period in the 
island, and coincides in the main with the whole duration of what may be 
called ‘the Early Hard-Stone Period’ of Aegean glyptic art. That period, 
which answers to the period of Mycenaean art in its widest extent, was 
characterised by the use of harder materials, such as cornelian, jasper, 
crystal, and amethyst for engraved seals and gems. The more primitive 
artists of the preceding age had confined themselves to the soft steatite, and 
in the time of diminished technical skill, characterised by the Melian class 
of ■' island stones ’, which succeeded the close of the Mycenaean period, the 
engravers relapsed into the use of the same soft material. The ability to 
work harder stones may have survived somewhat longer in Crete, but the 
general tendency of the evidence precludes us from bringing down even the 
latest examples of this Cretan class of signets beyond the eighth or ninth 
century before our era. The earlier and bolder tt^pes go back considerably 
before that date. 


§ 6. Seals and other Ohjects with Linear Signs. 

The lentoid bead of dai'k steatite, Fig. 18, was found on the site of Knosos. 
It seems to be an early representative of its class, otherwise so frequent among 
Mycenaean gems. The engraving here is of a linear kind, and is very different 
from the bold cutting usual on gems of that period, and the dark steatite of 
which it is composed, though not unknown among the Mycenaean intaglios 
of Crete, is more generally associated with primitive work. 



Fio. IS. — Lkstoid BE.m of D.\r,K SrE.wiTE, Kxosos. [j]. 

In the centre is a kind of dart or arrow symbol with a lozenge-shaped 
b\itt, and on either side of this, two branches or sprays. These vegetable 
motives with a star between recur on another dark steatite lentoid gem of the 
same character from central Crete,” on the other side of which are two more 

‘ An octagon. il signet of ^inij.li- ooiiical funii fact tliat in Crete too during the succeedinre 
and of green -teatue fioni Crete in the Bcilin iierind theie tvas a return to the .softer material 
Museum. {Biii:'hrciUn>y ,ve. Xo. SI, p 9 and - In my eolleetion. 

T.U' 2 ) i"iiresenting a Spliin.x. exemi'liia- tin- 
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sprays of a different shape. A double spray also occurs on an early lentoid 
gem of light green steatite from Amorgosd All three gems agree in the 
early character of the design and material, though the latter is more deeply 
cut. They belong in fact to a well-marked though hitherto unrecognised 
class of prae-Mycenaean or proto-Mycenaean lentoid gems in soft stone. 

The early character of the present gem lends a special interest to the 
two linear signs which appear outside the spray on either side of its margin, 
and which are almost identical with the Cypriote signs A = ^•:o and = e. 



Fio. 19 «. — Black Steatite Whobl, Knosos. [4]. 






Fig. 19J. 


The black steatite whorl, Fig. 19a, was also found on the site of Knosos. 
The monogrammatic characters (Fig. 196) on its upper circumference have in 
some respect such a comparatively modern aspect that they might be thought 
to be a recent addition. A minute examination with a strong lens reveals 
the fact, however, that the edges of the incisions are shghtly worn and that in 
fact they belong to the same date as the whorl itself, — probably the latest 
prae-Mycenaean period. The characters themselves, moreover, find some 
close analogies among certain primitive signs found in Crete and else- 
where. This may be seen from the comparative forms given on Fig. 20. 
Of these a is from the vase handle found at Mycenae,’ h from the early 
Cretan pot found at Prodromos Botzano,® c is a proto-Egyptian sign from 
Naqada,^ d, a form of S on the Minaeo-Sabaean inscriptions of Southern 
Arabia which go back to about 1500 B.c.® 

The monogrammatic sign reproduced in Fig. 21 — long-stemmed like 
the central character of Fig. 18 — Avas engraved on a sherd of pottery, picked 

^ In uiy colleLtion. 3 Pictographs, etc., p. 10 [279], Fig. 56. 

^ Tsountas MuKTivai, p. 214, Figs. 3 ; Tsonntas •* Petrie, Kaqada, PI. LIV., No. 262. 

and Manatt, PAe i/yccjiaeit?! p. 269, Figs. 1, * Fritz Honmel, Sild-Arabische Chresto- 

138, 139. matkic. 
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up on the height of Keraton, one of the loftiest among the ‘ Cyclopean strong- 
holds of Creted The sherd on which this graffito occurs is of a reddish and some- 


a ^ 

Fig. 20.— Compaeative Example.? of Monogeamiiatic Signs. 


what micaceous clay of the same character as that of hundreds of plain fragments 
of vases, which from their association here with portions of painted Mycenaean 



A 

Fio. 21 .— Linear Charalter on Sherd from Keraton. 


larnakes seem to represent a local fabric of that period. There was no trace 
of any later Hellenic occupation of this primitive stronghold, which from 



Fio. 22.— Yellow .Ste.^tite Sfal, Kalamafka. [}]. 

a height of about 2000 feet, commands a large part of the southern coast of 
the island, from Girapetra to the spurs of Ida. 


' Sei- AoiJtiiii'. July Is. 15&6 fp. 54 
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The seal Fig. 22, was found in a primitive akropolis above the village of 
Kalamafka in south eastern Crete, where I obtained it in April, 1896. It is 
even more purely natural in its formation than the rude three-sided stone 
already mentioned in Fig. 1. It is simply an almost unworked finger-end of 
steatite which seems to have been thought handy for sealing purposes, and the 
end of which has been cut flat and engraved with three characters one over the 
other. Of these the top one, a plain oval and the lowest, perhaps intended to 
represent a pair of curving horns, are new to the Cretan series. The central sign 
somewhat resembles the ‘ polyp ’ symbol, not infrequent in the pictographic 
series (see above p. 343), but the two upper tails are here more elongated. In 
its more usual form, it occurs wdth linear characters on the libation-table 
from the Diktaean Cave to be described below.^ The horned symbol which 
occupies the lowest place on this signet somewhat resembles the Egyptian 
hieroglyph ap. 


§ 7. Inscribed Vase from Cerigo. 

The island of Cerigo,the ancient Kythera, may be regarded as a stepping- 
stone between Crete and the Peloponnesian mainland. Professor Sayce 
informs me that a prism seal with a variety of conventionalised pictographic 



Fic. 23 .— Inschibed IUkbie Va.se from Cerigo (Kythera). 



Fig. 24.— Characters Engraved on Vase from Cerigo. 

symbols has been recently found in the island, apparently in company 
with a lentoid gem of the ordinary Mycenaean type. I have not however 
been able to obtain an impression of the seal. 

Thanks to the kindness of Dr. Stais and of its proprietor, M. Spiridion 
Stais, Deputy for that island, I am able to give a representation of a small 
marble vase (Fig. 23), also found in Cerigo, containing three characters (Fig. 




H.S. — VOL. xvn. 


See p. 352. 
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24', the t^vo latter of -which at any rate are of the linear class. The material 
employed and the simple form of the vase, seem to show that it belongs to 
the latest prae-Mycenaean or ' Amorgian ’ period.^ 

Of the signs represented, the second greatly resembles the Egyptian © 
Sep = times ( Uiecs). The third sign has been regarded in the first part ot 
this work - as a form of the eye-symbol. It may also be compared with the 

hieroglyph © signifying the solar disk. 

The first sign, is of a more remarkable character, and has the appearance 
of a truncated obelisk standing on a base, with another slab resting on its 
summit. Obelisk-like figures are found among Egt-ptian hieroglyphics ® but 
in this case the slab above and below suggests an altar, or perhaps, an 
aiiiconic image, analogous to that representing the Paphian goddess. 


§ 8. Lmrlbed Lihcdion Tahhfrom the DiJdaean Cave. 

Hitherto, with the exception of some more or less isolated signs on the 
gvpsum blocks of the prehistoric building at Knosos, the evidence ot the early 
Cretan Script has been confined to seal stones and graffiti on vases. I am 
now able to call attention to a monument of a different class, bearing what 
appears to be a prehistoric dedication in well-cut characters belonging to the 
linear type of the Cretan writing. 

The scene of this discovery was the great cave on the steep of Mount 
Lasethi, above the village of Psychro, which must certainly be identified with 
the Diktaion Antron of the Lyttian traditions. It lies, in fact, only four and 
a half hours distant fi-ora the site of Lyttos, with which it was connected 
ovor a low mountain pass by what appears to have been a very ancient road- 
line, This cave, according to the Lyttian legend preserved by Hesiod,-^ was the 
birthplace of Zeus, and the votive relics discovered in extraordinary 
abuiuluice attest, in fact, the existence there of a cult identical with that of 
the Cave of Zeus on Mount Ida. 

The ancient remains of the Psychro Cave were, for the first time, explored 
in ISSH, by the Italian archaeologist. Professor Halbherr, in company with 
Dr. Hazzidakis. President of the Syllogos of Caudia. In their work on the 


‘ Th-’ in-'-HiptiDii i-? given in T-sOuntas and 
Manart- 77- M A-jl. }». 279. but tbe 
!.r>t '■1211 i' rb'-’-f iiiipeiitt etly rendered, the upper 
'lAb abiivt. ih-. nuiipated outdisk. ««f whieh dis- 
iiii.t tiai-'3 .11 '-' vI'iIjIh. having been omitted. 
Til-: i-N tiD'iL de^eiib.Ml a^ bt mg of a familiar 

■■ I>Luid ‘ fuvui. tioni i%hich i infer that Dr. 
Tsouuta> aUo ieiei> it to the earlier Aegean 
piTivd Tig 2i v..Tr> executed, with the aid oi 
p.i ’D'giap y. by Mi 1'. Anderauii fiom the east 
'Uppli'-'l ID - ! y L)r >;ai- 

i’i' I' -! ipb- . [. 3i [.7.//.V. \iv 


^ The ideogra}th Iul a rounded btele on a 
base : /x'C an obelisk also on a base. 

Tti‘>vjoiun V. 477 scqq. (Rhea has taken 
counsel with her parentb Ouraiios and Gaia) : 
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7.rjva fxsyav' rov fj.^v ot eS^laro Fata Tre\a>pri 
KpTjTT? eV fvp^LT} Tpa(p€ij.€v aTiraWe/xei/ai t€. 

fiiv Ikto (pgpouo'a 6o))v dia PVKra jxiKaivav 
TTpujTTjy AIkttjv' Kpv-^sv Se e \a^ova'a 
S.vTpa 7]\i3dT(p. ^ad€7}s utto KevOecri yairjs 
\iya.i(f iv Opet, 7re7rL>'cac;p.ei'tp hKT]^vTi. 
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Idaean Cave, Halbhen- and Orsi describe the results of some excavations near 
the mouth of the Cave and also various relics discovered there by the peasants 
in the course of ‘ tumultuary ’ diggings.^ In 1894, during my travels in that 
part of Crete, although unable at that time to \dsit the spot, I procured 
from the peasants many additional objects in the shape of bronze arms, votive 
and otherwise, and small figures of men and animals. In the following year 
I was able to visit the Cave in company with Mr. J. L. Myres, and to secure 
further materials illustrating the character of its deposits. At the time of 
our visit in 1895, it being the holiday-time of the Greek Easter, a large 
part of the male inhabitants of the village were engaged in grubbing in the 
interstices of the boulders. The huge masses of fallen rock with which 
almost the whole of the vast entrance hall of the Cave is strewn, preclude 
anything like systematic excavation on a large scale within the Cave except 
at an enormous expense. Here and there, however, a few square metres of less 
encumbered soil enabled us, at least, to gauge the character of the deposits. 

Among the excavators was a youth who, shortly before my return to the 
Cave in April, 1896, and in anticipation of it, dug down to its rock floor 
in a comparatively unencumbered part at the lowest level of the vast 
entrance hall. On my arrival he showed me several clay bulls and figures of 
the usual Mycenaean class obtained through his dig, together with several plain 
terra-cotta cups to be presently referred to. As a matter of comparatively 
minor importance, he informed me that he and a friend, wlio had helped him 
in the excavation, had found at the bottom of the hole a ‘ broken stone, with 
writing.’ It may readily be imagined that I lost no time in securing the 
stone and also in ascertaining on the spot the exact circumstances of its 
position. The stone proved to be a dark steatite fragment of a low table 
exhibiting cup-shaped hollows with raised rims, similar to those of the stone 
libation tables of ancient Egypt. The form of the table had been oblong 
with four short legs and a central stem. It had originally possessed three 
cups, the central one somewhat larger than the other two, but the part of 
the stone containing the left-most of these was broken away. Its most 
remarkable feature, however, -was part of an inscription clearly cut along the 
upper margin of the table in the prae-Phoenician script of Crete. 

A view of the remaining portion, as well as of the w'hole table restored 
in outline, will be seen in Figs. 25ff, h and c. 

I at once made ai-rangements to continue the excavation at the spot 
where the inscribed object was found, partly to ascertain if the remaining 
fragment of the stone table was discoverable, partly to gain an accurate idea 
of the deposit from beneath w'hich the part now brought to light had been 
extracted. 

The inscribed block lay at the point indicated in the sketch plan 
(Fig. 26) of the gi-eat entrance hall or ‘ Atrium ’ of the cave near its inner 
w'all and on the rock floor, at this point about two metres below the existing 
surface of the ground. I dug out a space of about sixteen square metres all 


^ AatidiLfa di'U' chitro di Zcii-> Idto, p. 216 bcqti. 
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Fig. iiSc. — U kdek-sidk of Lihation TABiiM from Uiktahan Cave. Til 
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round down to the rock which in most places lay somewhat over two metres 
below the surface. No trace of the remaining portion of the stone was to be 
found, but about 1| metres down, we found a continuous layer containing 
what appeared to be a sacrificial deposit of bones, horns and ceramic objects, 
imbedded in ashes and charcoal. The bones were of deer, oxen, and goats, 
the horn of an agrinii or wild goat found in this stratum being about 
a foot and a half in length. Amongst the ceramic relics was a small 
clay figure of an ox of a rude character, common among the late Mycenaean 
remains of Crete, aud of which a small deposit had been found in the same 
ash-layer nearer the inner wall of the cave. There was also the head of 



SKETCH PLAN OF ATRlUAft 
OF CAVE OF PSyCHRO [DIKTA.AN CAVE] 

Fig. 26. 


another ox of superior fabric, and fragments of two rough clay pipkins with 
flat bottoms, aud handles sticking out like projecting fingers of clay. But the 
most characteristic vessels were small cups of plain reddish clay of a type 
found in the votive deposit in the Idaean Cave and in Cretan beehive tombs of 
the Mycenaean period. Of these I extracted over a score aud almost all 
without a break, some arranged in ‘ nests ’ inside one another, a circumstance 
which sufficiently demonstrates that the stratum in which they lay had 
remained undisturbed since the time of their deposit. Two bronze oxen of 
rude fabric also occurred in the same layer. 

The fact that the remaining part of the steatite libation-table was found 
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beneath this well-defined sacrificial stratum is of considerable chronological 
importance. This becomes the more evident when we come to survey the 
votive deposits of the Psychro Cave taken as a whole. Remains of the 
historic period are curiously rare. I was able to observe a plain pz'oto- 
Corinthian aj-iihaJlos and one or two fragments of glazed black Hellenic ware 
in a superficial layer, and, in 1S95, was shown a terra-cotta griffin’s head 
apparently from a tripod bowl, and a small trunk-like block of white marble 
with a tail of a snake coiled round it, belonging to a later cult, whether of 
Asklepios or of some local hero it is difficult to say. I further obtained a 
very remarkable bronze openwork figure of a huntsman carrying a wild-goat, 
analogous, tliough in a superior style, to that referred to by Hilcbhoefer,i and 
now in the Louvre, representing two huntsmen with a similar animal. A few' 
specimens of Cretan geometrical wmre contemporaneous with that of the 
‘Dipylon’ period in Greece also occurred and a fibula - with coils iu its bow 
and a small square catch-plate, showing similar affinities. 

But the great bulk of the relics found in the Diktaean Cave go back to 
the prehistoric period — and a large proportion of these may be described as 
‘ Late Hyci-naean.’ A characteristic sword handle of that period found here 
(also common to Southern Italy) greatly resembled types represented iu the 
bronze hoards discovered in the later houses of Mycenae. Certain double- 
a.xes, knives, adzes, and dagger-blades from the Psychro deposit bear the same 
affinities, while the bronze knives with slightly curving blades^ also occur in 
Mycenaean tliolos tombs of the island and as imported objects iu the later 
Italian To-rcrufin . The coarser brouze figurines of men cond animals apjiroach 
those of the eavIieA deposits of Olympia, and of the Italo-Hallstatt Province, 
^\■bil^■ other specimens obtained by me show a purer Mycenaean spirit. Amongst 
T iie.se may be enumerated fiounced female figures and a small statuette of a 
man wearing the ilycenaean loin-cloth and showing a method of knotting the 
hair and two long locks behind very similar to that seen in the case of the 
men on the Taiilieio gold cups. 

Nor were there wanting relics of a still earlier period. Among these may 
be mentioned a finginent of a large dark brown vase wdth a goat rudely 
moulded in lii_^;h relief, recalling .some Cypriote ceramic products of 
tile t 'ojjper .aiid early Bronze Age. A small bronze dagger of quasi- 
triaiigiilar f'rm, .-ind short swords ot very simple fabric seemed also to be 
distinctly iirae-Mvcenae.nii in character. A broken basin of dark steatite,^ 
--oniewliat heavily made, also jn-obably belongs to the same early period. The 
(act that tin.’ fragment of the inscribed table lay below' a well defined and 
.ippnrently undisturbed sacrificial layer of Mycenaean date makes it possible, 
I fa.r a-i the actual conditions of its di.scoveiT are concerned, that it too may 
bchiijg to the earlier cnltnr.d stratum represented in the Psvehro relics. The 
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character of the libation-table itself is at least not inconsistent with such a 
possibility. To judge by the abundance of small terracotta cups, it looks as 
if the later votaries of the cave preferred to set their libations in these more 
portable receptacles. 

The use, indeed, of steatite vessels, certainly survived in Crete into 
Mycenaean times, but, as I have elsewhere shown, the most flourishing period 
of the fabric of such objects in the island goes back to the time when ceramic 
arts had been less perfected. A series of examples demonstrates the fact that 
at a very early period Egyptian vases in hai'd stone were imitated by Cretan 
artificers in then native steatite, and the absolute correspondence with some 
Twelfth Dynasty models, including the imitation of the returning spiral orna- 
ment then rife,^ shows that many of these Cretan stone vessels go back to the 
first half of the Third Millennium before our era. A special centre of the 
discovery of these early steatite vases is Arvi, a very ancient sanctuary of 
Zeus on the southern coast, and here examples were found in a tomb con- 
taining a clay suspension vase of early Aegean bucchero belonging to the 
period of the cist-graves of Amorgos or even of the Second City of Troy. 
Curiously enough, my recent journey led to the acquisition on this site, 
together with other vases of the same material, of an example of a steatite 
libation-table affording a very close parallel to that of the Diktaean Cave. 
It was of greyish hue, somewhat smaller than the other, and with only 
a single cup-shaped hollow, as before, with a raised rim. It had four 
short feet, but no central stem. This relic, at the time of my visit, had 
recently come to light at a knoll called Tartar!, a little below the monastery 
which still keeps up the sanctity of the spot. 

The early associations of other stone vases from this site and its 
neighbourhood, in which the imitation of Egyptian old empire models is 
clearly discernible, make the general correspondence of the libation-tables from 
Arvi and Psychro with Egj-ptian prototypes of early date the more suggestive. 
The characteristic features of the whole, the small portable table with cup- 
shaped hollows having their rim raised above the flat surface of the table, are 
here faithfully reproduced. It further appears that stone libation-tables of 
this kind were specially in \ ogue during the Twelfth Dynasty, and it is to that 
period that their imitation in Crete must remount. Professor Sayce informs 
me that a Twelfth Dynasty libation -table, which in form is simply an 
enlarged repetition of that from the Diktaean Cave, was discovered last year 
at Lisht by Messrs. Gautier and Jequier and is now in the Gizeh Museum. 

In the case of the libation table from Arvi the small groove which 
follows the upper surface of the slab near the margin is only continued 


^ The returniug-sjjiral oinauiciit in Tn’clfth 
Dynasty Egypt was not contlned to scarabs. A 
dark bucchero v.ise I'ound in Egypt, of a type 
cliaracteristie of that and tlio sueeceding Thii - 
teenth Dynasty is surromijed by a decoration 
of tills kind inlaid nith white gypsum. The 
ictumiug-spjiral oinameut teeurs on a Cietan 
steatite vase, resembling a Twelfth Dynasty 


type in liatd stone, and witli a similar cover, 
now in the cullectioii of Dr. .lulius Xaue at 
iluiiicli It is also found on Egyptian cylinders 
and is itiiitateJ on primitive Agean examples 
fioni Aiuuigos. The imitation of similar orna- 
lueiit on siniil.ii objects is a stiong piool of tin 
common uiigiu of f'otli. 
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round three sides. The fact that it is omitted ou the fourth side seems to 
show that it was here set hack against some other object. A groove in a 
similar position is observable on the renraining portion of the Diktaean Table ; 
and in the restoration indicated in Fig. 2o« it, too, has, on the analogy of 
the Arvi example, been omitted on the back side. It is probable that the 
Diktaean Libation Table was also set hack against a flat surface, peihaps in 
this ca.se the wall of the cave itself, clo.se to which it tva.s found. 

The threefold receptacle of the Diktaean Table suggests some interesting 
analcigies with a ritual usage which goes hack to the earliest religious 
stratum of Greece. In the case ot such primitive worship as that of the 
Shades of the Departed, and again in that of the Xymphs, a triple libation 
wa? ffecpiently offered. According to the old Arcadian rite (specially sig- 
nificant in a Cretan connexion,) recorded in the Odys^oj, the offering to the 
Dead before the Falls of Styx was of this hind ^ ; 

Upwra yeXiKpyTU), fiereireLra yhe'i oivat 
To TpiTov av6’ vBaTi. 

The heroic and chthonic character of the primitive Zeus-worship of Crete 
makes it probable that a similar usage may here also have obtained, and in the 
very cave wliere according to the legend the infant Zeus has been fed by the 
Nymphs with ‘ mingled milk and honey," - the offeriDg of the /teeXt'/eppra 
ivoiild have been specially appropriate. We are, indeed expressly told that 
the ritual perfoiined in honour of the Cretan Zeus set forth the miraculous 
preservation of the infant and his nourishment by Amalthea and Melissa.^ 

§ fl. Tkc Inscrifition. 

It is time however to turn to the inscription itself. If the position of 
the punctuations can be taken as a guide, the characters run from left to 
right. It is possible, however, that, as in the later Libyan alphabets,^ these 
fnll-stop-like ruarks had themselves the value of letters. 

The first character, thougli imperloctly preserved, i^ obviously the same 
a-, No. -S, auil presents an elongated variety of what I have called the four- 
harred gate .symbol. This occurs both ou the linear and the pictographic series. 
xVs eonimcted with a linear group it appears on an early white steatite seal-stone 
ii-om Pim SOS. ■ Pir-tograplis.’ etc.. Fig. 36-/, p. 28 [296]. On the pictographic 
-ones it js Twice Coupled with tlie bent leg, and. as already noted above, it is 
Imkoil oil the linear group referred to with a ~l-like sign which may well be 
ihe iiiieaiised Oiiuivalent of the leg symbol. The ‘door’ or ‘gate’ .symbol 
lio.- aiiv'ady been compared with the Boeotian p with four parallel bars," 
whieh ]>ouit' ill Turn to an older forui of tlie Semitic Cheth with four bars 
i!i->uai.i ofrlitie iSet.' TaWe I.) 
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The second sign is altogether new. The S' contained in it reminds 
us of Pictograph Xo. 54 and allied linear forms, but its combination 
with the arch suggests a comparison with the Egyptian hieroglyph repre- 
senting a vault of a roof supported by a column,^ — especially the first 
example given in my comparative Table (I.) in which the capital of the 
column has a threefold division. 

Among the meanings given for the Egyptian sign are hall, {seJi), assembly, 
or festival (JiV ) ; to meditate or consider {va-ua), science, wisdom, and incense 
{sent). 



Fig. 27.— Ixsceiptiox ox Diktaeax Libatiox Table. 


The fourth and fifth signs are identical with that referred to above 
as the ‘ polyp ’ symbol, common among the Cretan pictographic signs 
and also apparently seen in a slightly variant form on the early linear seal, 
Fig. 22, above. (See Table I.) The reduplication of this character finds a 
parallel on a seal of the conventionalised pictographic class, Pictograjphs, etc , 
p. 30 {J.H.S. xiv, p. 299), Fig. 39, where it appears at the end of one line and 
the begirming of another. 

The sixth sign must certainly be completed as ^ . This form occurs 
in the conventionalised pictographic series (Pictographs, No. 69, and cf. 70, 
78), being found once more on line 4 of the four-sided seal described 
above (Fig. 6d). I have already compared it with the Egyptian hieroglyph 
I a coil of thread, signifying ‘ to reel.’ In the Cypriote syllabary ? = pe. 
(See Table I.) 

The seventh character is too imperfect to admit of probable restoration. 

The remaining portion of the eighth letter is curiously grouped with 
the last of the series. It looks like the upper part of the Semitic Rcsh. 
The ninth character, which lies apparently on its back above the preceding, 
has a greater affinity with a Beth. 

In the present state of our enquiry it would not be safe to go beyond 
general comparisons. Nor .shall I, at least, attempt an interpretation which 

^ Xo. 1 is taken from Bivclits edition ot Xo. 2 is fiom Dc Rouge Chreshihw.thic Egni^- 

Bunsen Egypt’s Place in Universal Ilistory lienne PI. xiu. 36 p 105. 

^'o^. 1 [K 5il Xc 573 anil if. p. 542 Xo. 532. 
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coaid hardly fail to be premature. The great value of the present group ol 
characters consists in the fact that it is impossible to doubt that we have 
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syllabic tbree,— not inei'ely of a personal nature like those engraved on seals 
or scratched on vases, but, a.s far as can be gathered from their association, 
in the .strictest sense of the word monuniental. These letters, clearly cut 
and accompanied even by what has the appearance of a regular punc- 
tuation, on a stone Table of Offerings, brought to light in the earliest 
stratum of a sanctuary of remote anticpiity, must in all ^probability be 
regarded as part of a formal dedication. 

The correspondence observable with known symbols of the early Cretan 
script, both linear and pictographic, shows that the present inscription 
belongs to the same series as those of the seals and vases. But the inscrip- 
tion itself must on the whole be classed with the more linear group, and the 
balance of evidence shows that the linear type of writing in Crete belongs in 
the main to what may be called the ‘ Early Soft-Stone Period ’ of seal- 
engraving, which preceded the Mycenaean Age when harder materials like 
cornelian and chalcedony were successfully attacked. 

In the three instances that I was able to cite in my former work 
in which characters of this linear class appear on three- or four-sided bead 
seals, they are all of the ‘ soft-stone ’ class, and all display ornaments or 
figures similar to those of the most archaic type of pictographic seals, in the 
decorative designs of which Twelfoh Dynasty models are clearly traceable. 
The three-sided stone given there in Fig. 36 with rude linear signs and figures, 
certainly stands near the beginning of its class, and the inscribed whorl found 
in the Hagios Onuphrios deposit, engraved in the same primitive manner, 
also belongs, as the associated relics show, to the same early period. Of the 
examples cited in the course of the present paper, the rude steatite seal from 
Kalamafka has every appearance of primitive workmanship, and the inscribed 
vase from Cerigo has already been referred to the prae-Myceuaean period of 
Aegean culture. 

On the other hand, the comparisons instituted between certain 
characters on the libation table, with some of those of the conventionalised 
pictographic class, such as the ‘ polyp ’ sign, the four-barred gate, and 
the 2 seem to bring down its date to a period approaching that of this 
later class which has proved Mycenaean affinities. This might take us to 
the beginning of the Second Millennium B.C., a date which would be still 
reconcileable with the fact that the Table itself is apparently based on 
a somewhat earlier Egj’ptian model. The converging lines of chronological 
induction at our disposal make it on the whole unsafe to attribute this 
monument to a later time. 

If, as would thus appear probable, this monument goes back to about 
2000 B.c. the antiquity of the prje-Phcenician system of writing in Crete 
receives a new and remarkable illustration. Brief and incomplete as it is, the 
Psychro inscription stands alone among the written records of our Continent. 
It is not only separated longo intermllo from the most ancient examples of 
Greek writing, but it distances by at least a thousand years the earliest 
specimens of the Semitic alphabet as seen on the Baal Lebanon bowls and 
the Moabite stone. 



FURTHER DISCOVERIES 


Part II, — PRryro-EGVPTiAX an'd Libyax Comparisoxs, 

§ I. Enrhi Pris/ii-scal nf Stiatitc froni Kf'rnal. 

In connexion with the Earh' Cretan remains described in the pre- 
Cfding Sections I am able to cite a remarkable piece of evidence pointing 
to the existence in the Xile Valiev or its borderlands at a very early 
Pharaonic date, if not of actual settlers from Crete, at any rate of a ‘ Libyan ' 
population closely allied to the primitive Cretans in the most distinctive 
property cl early culture. This is a triangular bead-seal of black steatite 
(Fig, tH) obtained some years since, with other .small relics from Karnak, by 
the late Mr. Greville Che.ster, and presented by him to the Ashmolean 
Museum. Though somewhat larger in size, it I'eproduces the characteristic 
form of the triangular Cretan bead-seals as well as the material of their 
earliest class. 



O 



Among the -igm which appear on the three sides, the bee or hornet the 
-corpion with upturned tail (twice repeated), and the beetle, are common to 
the Egyvptian hieroglyphic seriw, the others are variant or foreign forms. 

A- otteii on ihe early Cretan .^eaC we have at the head^’ot what may 
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be taken to be the initial column, a rude human tiguiv — in this case 
•Standing and apparently holding up a crocodile by its tail. In the next 
column is a seated animal with uplifted paw. Beneath this is a figure in a 
\'iolent attitude, as if in the act of running. The body and limbs are those 
of a man, but the head, which is turned back, is that of an animal. It has 
two long slightly curving horns as of some kind of goat or ox. On the third 
face of the seal appears another monstrous fijrm — the linked forequarters 
of a pair of ibexes. 

The form of the Cretan prism-seals had suggested to me from the 
first a certain parallelism with the oriental cylinders. I went, indeed, so far 
as to observe that they might in some sort be described as ‘ three-sided 
cylinders.' That these trilateral seals are in Crete itself the direct 
descendants of the rude perforated splinters of steatite which characterise 
the most primitive stage of the glyptic art in the island is a natural 
.supposition.! But the elongated type with large central perforation - shows 
such an approximation to the cylinder that some influence from that ttqje of 
signet might reasonably be suspected. The rude irregular form of the 
original bored splinter has been a? it were crystallised into a geometrical 
shape in conformity with the early Eg\-ptian and Oriental cylinder-seal. In 
Crete itself, however, there seems to have been no sufficient opportunity 
for such influence. Rude and distant imitations of the early cylinder tjqre 
have indeed been found at Hissarlik and in Amorgos, but not a single 
specimen of the primitive cylinder has as yet been discovered in Crete. 

The occurrence, however, of the prism-Cvpe of bead-seal in Egypt suggests 
that the more primitive ' wedge-seal ’ may have been modified by the cylinder 
type on Egyptian soil itself by a population having both an *Egean and 
a Nilotic range. For we now know that the earliest form of signet among the 
djTiastic Eg^-ptians themselves was not the scarab but the cylinder. The re- 
markable royal tombs, explored by 31. Amelineau at Abydos,andhy 3I.de 3Iorgan 
at Naqada, though they contained not a single scarab, produced a series of clay 
cones used as stoppers of vases, exhibiting impressions from cylinders. The 
crowning discovery of Dr. Borchardt, who has identified the royal tomb 
excavated by 31. de 3Iorgan at Naqada with that of the first Eg}-ptian 
monarch, shows that the signet of 3Ienes himself was a cylinder. 

Some of the cylinders of this earliest dynastic period have been actually 
preserved to us. On one of white stone in the Ashmolean 3Iuseum Professor 
Sayce has recently deciphered the name of Atota, a grandson of 3Ienes, while 
on another of green steatite, found in an early tomb excavated by 3Ir. Quibell 
at El Kab, he has recognised the name of King Khaires of the Second 
Dynasty. Some of these early cylinders are of copper,® and it is perhaps 
owing to the influence of this type that from about the Fourth to the Sixth 


* See above, p. 330. 

- A good example of this Cretan type with 
abnormally large perforation is seen in Picto- 
rircqiliS, ie., Fig. 36, p. 2i [’297]. This seal, 
with linear eliaiacters, belongs to a very early 


class. 

® A specimen of this class, also from a tomb, 
excavateel by ilr. Quibell at El Kab, and now 
in the Ashmolean iluseiim, apparently tears the 
name of ilen-Kau-ia ot the Fourth Dynasty. 
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Dynn 5 .t\ thr- -tun.' fvlinder< '■hi.iw an abnormally largt’ perl’oratiun. In the 
time 111 the Tiivlt’tli iJyn.-r^ty an ivory tube rva-s inserted into this perforation, 
and ''hortly alter that period the cylinder type iif signet in Egypt \va< tinally 
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Fig. 29.— Cylindek of Black Steatite, Peteie Collection. 



Fig. 30.— Ctlikdep. from La.tard (Culte de Mithra). 



Fig. Si. Clay Ctlinler in CtIzeii ^Iu.^eusi. After De Morgan 

Mipersedecl by the scarab, a fonn apparently unknoim under the earliest 
dyna-ties. 

I he Egyptian cylinders above referred to are the true fabric of the 
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Pharaonic race and bear regular hieroglyphic inscriptions. But, side by side 
with these, from the earliest dynastic period, there existed another class of 
cylinders exhibiting signs of a more pictorial character, which, though contain- 
ing Egyptian elements, are by no means of the orthodox Egj'ptian class. 
These cylinders seem for the most part to be formed of black steatite 
similar to that of the Karnak prism, and the figures with which they are 
engraved show most striking correspondences with those on this Cretan 
type of seal. 

The closeness of this aflSnity wdll be sufficiently illustrated by the 
examples of this class of cylinder given in Figs. 29,^ 30,’^ 31.® The standing 
figure apparently holding up a crocodile by the tail on the first face of the 
jmism receives a double illustration in Fig. 31. The running figure \vith a 
man’s body and the head of a horned animal. Fig. 28c, repeats the movement of 
the running human figure on Fig. 29. If in the former case we have a kind 
of Minotaur, we find here the figure of a man with a hare’s head. The 
scorpion with upturned tail reappears in Fig. 31, the beetle on Fig. 29, the 
bee on all three cylinders. The tw'o-headed goat finds a close analog}^ in the 
linked forequarters of the oxen on Fig. 30, and further parallels in the double 
lion and lion-ibex of a cylinder impression from the tomb of Menes to be 
referred to below. 

It is obvious that both prism and cylinder represent the same traditions 
and are of the same contemporary fabric. A closely-allied -work is also to be 
seen in the impression of a cylinder on a clay cone found by M. de Morgan in 
the tomb of Menes at Naqada.^ The special group wdth w'hich we are con- 
cerned seems, however, to belong to a somewhat later date, though containing 
very early traditions. From its exceptionally large perforation and certain 
peculiarities of technique. Professor Petrie inclines to refer the cylinder in his 
possession (Fig. 29), to the time of Pepi II., of the Sixth Dynasty, for 
whose reign he assigns the approximate dates, 3443—3348 b.c. The close 
resemblance observable between this and the Karnak seal both in the material, 
which is the same black steatite, the size of the perforation, and the character 
and style of the figures, shows that it must, approximately at least, be regarded 
as contemporary with the Petrie cylinder. It thus appears that — if we 
accept the chronology of Professor Petrie — the Karnak prism-seal was 
executed about 3400 B.c. and that the prototypes of the primitive Cretan 
class must go back to that remote epoch. 

We can have no hesitation in dealing with the above cylinders and 
the Karnak prism as a homogeneous group, and the interesting question 
arises, — To what racial element does it belong ? It represents, as we have 
seen, together with certain types common to the historic Egyptians, other 
forms of extraneous origin. 


‘ This cylinder is in Professor Petrie’s collec- 
tion, to whose kind permission the present re- 
production is due. It is of black steatite, with 
an exceptionally large perforation. 

- From Lajard, CulU de Mithra, PI. xlii. 8. 

H.S. — VOI. XVII. 


^ Clay cylinder in the Gizeh Museum, from 
De Morgan’s Eecherehes sur les Otijines de 
V^gypte (iL) Fig. 857, p. 257. 

* Origines de Vtlgypte (ii.) Fig. 560, p. 169. 
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Among these is a curious bow-legged figure which occurs on all the 
examples of cylinders given above. On Fig. 29 we see it with both hands 
-raised, on Fig.' 30 leading a cynocephalus, on Fig. 31 it is four times repeated. 

This figure is of great interest. The characteristic form of the louer 
limbs show° that we have in fact to deal with the same gTotescpie personage 
who so often makes his aiipearance in a secondary position on Babylonian 
cylinders.! Allied, and perhaps derivative, figures may be seen in the pygni} 
or ‘embryonic’ form of Ptah-Socharis-Osiris and its offshoot the Phoenician 
Pataecus,- but there can be no question that the type seen on these earl} 
cylinders is the direct reflection of that which appears at a very earU 
date upon those of Chaldaea. The horned man of the Karnak prism maj itself 
be due to a composite and distant reminiscence of Gilgames and Eabani. 

The true cylinder tj’pes of d}'nastic Egypt, as we now know them from 
the First Dynasty onwards, show, from the first, purely normal representations 
of contemporary hieroglyphic forms. They reproduce a system of signs 
already fully evolved by at least as early a date as the time of Menes. 
Though the cylinder form itself is oriental, and though some few hieroglyphs 
may go back to the same common origin as the Chaldaean, there is no sign of 
direct borrowing of Asiatic types. On the gToup, however, with which ueaie 
immediately concerned, we are here confronted with a figure taken direct from 
the cylinders of Babylonia. In the naked male figure, indeed, between two 
crocodiles on Fig'. 31, we find the actual adaptation of a familiai Bab}- 
lonian scheme — the hero between two bulls or lions, sometimes held in a 
reverse position. 

We see thus upon the present series evidence of borrowing both from 
Asiatic and dynastic Egyptian sources — the latter naturally preponderating, — 
while at the same time both classes of borrowed elements are reproduced with 
a certain barbaric fantasy, and combined with other features which are neither 
Pharaonic nor Chaldaean. 

To what Nilotic population, then, are these hybrid works to be ascribed ? 
The answer to this inquiry Avill probably be found in the evidence supplied 
from other quarters of the partial survival in the Nile Valley of the earlier 


' It apj.cais iu diminutive diiiieTisions in the 
iiitfr-sp.tces between the principal figures on a 
.seiies of B.abyIonian cylinders. At times it is 
associated witli the small image of a nude 
female divinity, app.arently Sala, aform of Istar. 
(Menaut, Cull'ctioii Dc CUrcq, PI. xxiii. 2-31, 
I’l. x.tvii. 277 ; Lajaid, Cidte de Jlitkra, PI. 
xxxix. 5, PI. xl. 9), For Sala, see Xikolsty, 
i:> v. -hdi. 1S91, ii. p. ll, «ho cites a cylinder 
on which this name accompanies the nude female 
type. In this case .Sala-Istar is coupled with a 
nude male divinity, aUo of diminutive size, and 
identified by the lusciiption with Ramanu, the 
Syrian Rimmon, The aims of this male figure, 
cros.sed on the bua^t, resc-mble those of the pie- 
valent Chaldean version of the type with which 


we are dealing, but the legs in this case are not 
bow-legged. The fact however that the bow- 
legged t\-pe is repeatedly associated with the 
nude Goddess, and like it occasionally appears 
on a kind of base of the same form, makes it 
probable that the diminutive and grotesque 
male figure was regarded as a satellite of the 
small female figure. This male figure occurs on 
cylinders of extremely archaic type (cf. es- 
pecially Lajard, CiiUc dc Mithra, PI. xl. 9). 
Above it is not un frequently seen the combined 
sjmbol of Sin and Samas, and sometimes a 
crescent or a star, (Jlenaiit, Coll. De CUrcq, 
PI. xiv. 123). 

- A parallel but variant type is seen in Bes, 
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indigenous stock which was in possession of the land at the time of the first 
coming of the Pharaonic conquerors from the South-East. This earlier 
population, of which something more will be said in the succeeding pages, has 
been with great probability identified by Professor Wiedemann and others 
with the ancient Libyan race. In a large number of the tombs excavated 
at Naqada and elsewhere, we must, in view of the most recent discoveries, 
recognise the remains of this pre-historic race in Egj'pt. 

To a certain extent the whole later civilisation of historic Egypt was 
influenced by this pre-existing indigenous element, the assimilation of 
which was only the work of centuries. In the case of the present group of 
cylinder, the traces of the traditional ‘ Libyan ’ art seem to be especially 
strong. The form of the human figures may be compared with the rude 
sketches on some of the prehistoric pots of Naqada.^ The scorpions with 
upturned tails, the crocodiles, the ibexes, the long-legged birds, probably 
ostriches,^ are all plentifully represented. The semi-processional arrange- 
ment of the animals on the cylinder impression from the tomb of Menes 
recalls the zones of animals on the prehistoric ivory handle from Sohaj,^ 
and the gold-plated knife in the Gizeh Museum.'* A further parallel is 
afforded by the two-headed animals of the cylinders and prism-seal. These 
combinations recall one of the special features of this proto-Egj'ptian art, as 
illustrated by the slate palettes and ivory combs, which repeatedly take the 
shape of double birds “ and, at times, of ibexes.® On a proto-Egj-ptian slate 
tablet ^ a double bull is seen in association with bow-men whose hair, di^fided 
into separate plaits and adorned with two plumes, recalls later, Libyan, 
fashions. 

These comparisons seem to show that the class of cylinders with which 
we are at present concerned, and with them the Kamak cylinder, were the 
work of some more or less independent Libyan elements which still survived 
in the Nile Valley, or had perhaps partially re-intruded themselves there, as 
late as the Sixth Dynasty. The traces of Asiatic influence, such as the 
Pataecus-like figure on these signets, point to a race who had intimate 
relations with the traditional enemies of the Pharaohs on the Syrian side. 

If this conclusion is correct, and we have here the handiwork of a 
Libyan population, the prism seal of Kamak, though as yet an isolated 
phenomenon, may prove to be of capital importance in its relation to the 
early bead-seals of Crete, and in a more general sense to the origin of the 
primitive Cretan and Aegean culture. For, as will be seen from the com- 
parisons given below, the points of resemblance are by no means confined 
to the three-sided form of the seal itself Taking this and the allied 


' Compare the vases, Petrie, Xaqada PI. 
xxvv. 7 and De Morgan, Origines de VEgypte i. 
PI. iii 4a. 

- Cf. the cylinder impression from the tomb 
of Menes, De Morgan, Origines de Vigypte, ii. 
Fig. 560, p. 169, where a similar long-legged 
bird occurs. 


^ Petrie, Naqada, PI. Ixxviii. In the Pitt 
Rivers collection. 

^ De Morgan, Origines, &c., i. p. 115, Fig. 
136, and ii. PI. v. 

“ Cf. Petrie, op. cit. PI. xlix. Fig. 62 seqq. 

® 76. PI. xlvii. Fig. 11. 

’’ In the British Museum Ro. 27090. 
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cylinders as a homogeneous group, a whole series of interesting and con- 
clusive parallels can be established between the figures that they contain 
and certain distinctive types of the primitive Cretan cycle. Thia correspond- 
ence, moreover, extends to some of the characteristic designs on gems of the 
Mycenaean period. 

The bird, probably an ostrich, that occurs among the animals on the 
impression of a cylinder of the indigenous class found in the tomb of Menes 
seems to be the forerunner of the long-legged race seen on the Cretan bead- 
seals. In the one series we find the ibex, in the other the wild goat. The 
scorpion Avith upturned tail, which is seen already on the prehistoric pottery 
of Eg}'pt, and is so characteristic a feature on the Karnak prism and the 
allied group of cylinders, is also one of the most frequently represented 
objects on the early three-sided steatite seals from Crete. The spider 
on the Petrie cylinder is of special interest in view of the fact, that while on 
the one hand it is unknown amongst Egjptian and Chaldean representations, 
it is now' seen to take a prominent place among the Cretan pictographs. 




Fio. 32 .— Axcient LIBY.A.N Bead-Seal of SxEAriTE fkom neak Coxstaxtixe (Cirta). 

But the spider itself as a symbol on ancient signets also appears in an 
undoubtedly Libyan connexion. In the collection of antiquities formed by 
Captain Farge, Director of the Bureau Arabe at Constantine, the ancient 
Cirta, once the capital of the Numidian kings, I observed a bead-seal of 
brown steatite found near that place, a sketch of w'hich, made with the owner’s 
kind permission, is reproduced in Fig. 32. It represents a sfiider of the 
Tarantula class, not unlike that on the early cylinder, and the bead-seal on 
which this object appears seems, both from its form and material, to belong 
to a relatively early date. This hemispherical t}q)e of bead-seal belongs in 
Greece to the Geometrical Period and to the ninth and tenth centuries B.C.^ 
On Table II. will be seen a further series of comparisons between certain 
characteristic schemes and subjects of the ‘ Eg}-pto-Libyan ’ gi’oup — if such 

‘ E.xamples of this form have been found at quanum (Berlin), Vo. 70. Similar types of 
Olympia. Cf. Furtwangler, Ohjmpia, p. 1S8, bead-seal have been found on the site of the 
Sini Bcsehreibunr/ d‘.i- yeschaillenenStiiiie ml Heraionat Algos and in Anatolia. 
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a term be allowable — and others on the primitive seals of Crete and on some 
Mycenaean gems. It will be noticed that the rude square-shouldei'ed human 
figure that occupies the first column of the Karnak prism-seal shows a great 
family likeness to the primitive figures which stand in the same position on 
the analogous class of Cretan signets. The figures with bowed arms, seen 
on the cylinder, Fig. 31, correspond ^\'ith another Cretan type. The running 
figure on the Petrie cylinder, the scheme of which is repeated by the horned 
man on the Karnak prism, beam a striking resemblance to that on the 
steatite bead-seal of Cretan type published in my former work on the 
Pictographs.^ 

The contorted schemes illustrated by the hare-headed human figure on 
Fig 29, and still more by the tumbler on Fig. 30, also find analogies among 
the Cretan designs. A certain common element may be detected between 
the first-mentioned and the attitude of the rude horned man on the Phaestos 
whorl. The tumbler — which except that on the cylinder he is seen naked, 
coiTesponds with an Egyptian ideograph ^ — presents a design admirably fitted 
for the circular field of the lentoid class of gems. If we may be allowed to 
assume — in the absence of direct evidence — that the tradition of this type 
was perpetuated through the intervening period by ‘ Egypto-Libyan ’ art, 
we should be able to trace to this source a scheme applied by the Mycenaean 
engravers of Crete to representations of the Minotaur. The close conformity 
of arrangement will be seen by a glance at the annexed diagram. 

But the most interesting of all the parallels supplied by the Karnak 
priNin is the first appearance of the ‘ Minotaur ’ itself. The type of the 
horned human figure, though in a different pose, is seen on one of the 
earliest examples of Cretan engraving, the whorl, namely, from the prehistoric 
deposit of Hagios Onuphrios, near the site of Phaestos. In Mycenaean 
Crete the type is frequent, but in this case it is of different composition. We 
no longer see a human body and bull’s head, but the whole forequarters from 
the waist up are here bovine. It is in fact one of a parallel series of Cretan 
representations of this period, in which the lower part of a man is coupled 
with the upper part of a wild goat,® or a lion, or a flounced female figure 
terminates above in a flying eagle.’* In Greek art, as is well known, the 
monster reai^peai’s with human arms and body and only the head of a bull. 

So far as the horned man i.s concerned it looks as if throimh all these 

O 

corporeal variation* we had still to do with essentially the same fabulous 
form, and the later Cretan version as seen on the coins of Knosos may thus 


' Fig. 53. 

- x^'’' = to tuiiilte. 

^ Ou the Cietan lentuiJ gem in the Erithli 
Jliiseiim (Cat. Xo. 76, PI. A.) jmblisheJ by 
'MilchhoffT: {A, i/ai’if: rkr Kui’sf, p, 78, Fig. 50) 
the foiepai'ts of a goat and bull are both at- 
tached to the lower part of a m.an. Separate 
figures of a goat-man and a liou-man are in my 
own collection. Milchhufer himself {he. cif.) 
expresses his opinion that the Minotaur type 


did not oiigiuate from a mere arbitiary con- 
junetion of this kind, due to the capiice of an 
engraver, or, as in the ease of the Chimaera, to 
a misuiidei'staiidmg of gem perspective by 
later copiyists. Tlie anthjuity of the horned 
man type in Crete seem.s also to show that the 
Mycenaean engraver.? in this case simply gave 
a new expression to an already existing idea. 

^ On s.-.Tiie unpublished gems from Crete. 
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be regarded as a reversion to the type which precedes the Mycenaean. 
Whether the whole myth is of iconographic origin or wdth what oriental 
elements it possibly connects itself, need not be discussed here. But if the 
connexion between the primitive tj’pe of the Karnak cylinder and the 
insular examples holds good, wm may here have caught a glimpse of the 
Minotaur on his way to Crete as early as the fourth Millennium before 
our era. 

Another interesting point of agreement betw'een the early prism and 
cylinders from Egj'pt and the Mycenaean cycle is supplied by the two-headed 
animals. The conformity with the two-headed terminations of the prehistoric 
slate palettes of Naqada and the double bull on the proto-Egyptian tablet 
has already been noted. A certain analogy to these monstrous forms on 
the early cylinders of the non-Pharaonic inhabitants of the Nile Valley, is 
also supplied by the composite animal forms of the still earlier Chaldaean 
cylinder’s, due to the coalescing of two crossed animals. As a rule, however, 
these Chaldaean forms differ from the ‘ Egypto-Libyan ’ class, since in their 
case the upper part of a single body is attached to tw’o hind-quarters.^ 

The examples before us, on the contrary, show two fore-quarters united — 
in one case of two lions, in another of a lion and ibex, in a third of two goats 
or ibexes, w’hile in the lower part of the more complicated design on Fig. 30 
the forequarters of two bulls are seen to coalesce. 

On the more primitive class of Cretan seals we find certain designs, such 
as that seen on PL X. No. 13, -with two foreparts of animals in reversed position. 
A still closer analogy is shown by some Mycenaean t}q)es, of w’hich two 
examples are given in Table II. The fimt is a double goat on a lentoid 
bead of dark steatite found on the Akropolis at Athens,- the other is a 
double ox on a similar bead of green serpentine from Sybrita in Crete® 
curiously recalling that on the slate tablet referred to above. The 
existence of such animal ligatures ■* may have assisted the evolution of the 
Chimaera from the misinterpreted perspective of the Mycenaean gem type, 
representing a goat behind the back of a lion.® It is at any rate a remark- 
able coincidence that the coupling of the lion and the ibex should already 
occur on a primitive cylinder of the age of Menes. 

The reappearance — per snltum — upon Mycenaean intaglios of the figures 
of conjoined animals that characterise these early cylinders and prisms, taken 
in connexion with the other correspondences already indicated, is a fact of 
great suggestiveness. We may well suspect that the missing links in the 


^ Compare the cylinder figured in Menant, 
GUjptiq%ie OrievtaJe, vol. i. pp. 60, 61, Figs. 26, 
27, 28. In Fig. 29 however the upper part of 
two coalesced goats terminates in two heads and 
forequarters. This type might form the starting- 
point for the ‘ Egypto-Libyan ’ form. 

^ Now in the Central Museum at Athens. 

® In my collection. 

^ Double-headed animals as pendants or 


ornaments are also frequent in the Late 
Bronze and Early Iron Age, perhaps spread 
through Mycenaean influences. (See especially 
S. Keinach, Scul/ttarc ea Europe, p. 113 seqq.). 

6 See Milchhofer, Anfddge der Kuast, pp. 82, 
83 and Fig. 53. The type is placed for com- 
parison on Table II. Another lentoid bead of 
steatite with the same type was observed by me 
at Xero in Eastern Crete. 
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pedigree will eventually reveal themselves whenever the early archaeological 
strata of the Libyan borderlands of Egj’pt come to be investigated. The 
lentoid type of bead itself comes from the Egy-ptian side. It was fashionable 
in the days of the Twelfth Draasty, and from the occurrence of this form 
among the relics from the royal tombs of Abydos it would appear to have 
been already in use in the days of the first Pharaohs. 

§ 2. Crete the Meeting -point of Thraco-Phrijgian and Libyan Elements. 

It will be seen that the new evidence supplied by the Karnak prism 
and the inscribed Libation Table from the Diktaean Cave leads us in the 
same direction. In both cases we find the clearest indication of a very early 
connexion between Crete and the Nile Valley. In my account of the 
Hagios Onuphrios deposit, evidence has already been given that a form of 
Cretan stone vase shows a close correspondence with an Egyptian tj^e 
belonging to the Fourth Dynasty. The Karnak prism indicates that as early 
as the Sixth Dynasty, and at a date which cannot be brought down much 
later than 3,500 b.c., the tyifical Cretan form of the seal was in use by 
a probably Libyan population in the Nile Valley. The Libation Table, on 
the other hand, brings home to us for the first time the fact that by the time 
of the Twelfth Djuiasty the Cretans were so far affected by Egj^ptian in- 
fiuence as not only to have received — as we know from other evidence — a series 
of decorative motives from that source, but to have adopted, apparently for 
similar use, an article of Egyptian cult. 

The imitation of the characteristic scarab decoration of that period on 
the Cretan seal-stones of the prae-Mycenaean class has, I venture to think, 
been proved to demonstration.^ Such imitation, moreover, proves even more 
than the sporadic discovery of the Twelfth Djuiasty scarabs themselves in the 
island, for primitive peoples are not antiquarian revivalists, and content 
themselves with copying the contemporary fashions of their more civilised 
neighbours. 

But the occurrence of the inscribed Libation Table of Twelfth 
Dynasty type in the prehistoric stratum of a Cretan votive cave must be 
considered to indicate something more than the borrowing of external forms. 
The adoption, in this case, for indigenous purposes of cult, of the early Egyptian 
torm of libation table shows truly an intimacy of religious contact for which 
the other evidences of Eg\-ptian influence, striking as they are, could hardly 
prepare us. The phenomenon opens up whole vdstas of new possibilities as 
to the primitive relations of Crete with the Nile Valley, and the con- 
formity here brought to light is of such a kind as almost to necessitate the 
invocation of Libyan intermediaries. Such a degree of influence, not on the 
externals only of articles of use or ornament, but on a fundamental object of 
primitive cult, can hardly be due to mere mercantile relations. It points 
surely to the pres ence among the inhabitants of Crete of an element which 

1 To the comparative examples iu Pidugraph^, &c., p. 58 [327], Fig. 49, I can now add others 
equally cogent. 
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had experienced a prolonged land contact Avith Egypt — to an element 
astride the Libyan sea, -with one foot on the .^Egean island and the other 
on the African shore. 

That the Libyans had largely' imbibed the religious teachings of Egypt 
appears from a variety of indications. This is even shown by their personal 
names, in the composition of which are found the Egyptian appellations 
of the Sun- and Moon-Gods — Ra and Ah — ^and possibly of Isis and Hathor.^ 
The opposite process is seen in the Egyptian adoption of the Libyan 
divinities Neit and Set. 

The strong Egy'pto-Libyan ingredients in the primitive Cretan culture — 
pointing, -as they do, to the possibility of early settlement from that side, — 
may some day indeed supply the clue to more than one characteristic feature 
in the insular religion and my'thology'. In my earlier communication stress 
has already' been laid on the impossibility of explaining the deep-seated com- 
munity' between some of these and Semitic ty'pes by the comparatively late 
Phoenician contact. Suck parallel appearances, for instance, as Minos and 
Moses— both divine legislators, receiving the law ‘ mouth to mouth ’ in 
repeated visits to the God of the Mountain, — point to very early derivation 
from a common source. 

But the Libyan element was itself well qualified to supply certain links 
of connexion with the Semitic world as well as the Egy'ptian. Evidences of 
a religious contribution from this side, quite apart from that derived from 
the Phoenician settlements on the North African Coast, are indeed supplied 
by some of the indigenous Libyan inscriptions, which contain the names of 
three Nabataean divinities.^ The early ‘ Egypto-Libyan " cylinders referred 
to in the preceding section show not only the influence of the oriental form 
of signet, but are accompanied by the Pataecus-Uke figure which on the 
Babylonian cy'linders appears as the satellite of the nude figure of Sala- 
Istar, and apparently as a representative of the typically Syrian God, Ramanu 
or Rimmon. The direct relation in which these, ex hypothesi, Libyan signets 
stand to the Cretan prisms has been sufficiently illustrated; and we may' 
therefore trace in them the further links of a chain of primitive intercourse 
with the Semitic world. 

But over and above these archaeological evidences, it must be borne in 
mind that the Libyan dialects themselves, as illustrated by their sur\iving 
members in Algeria, Morocco, and Sahara, stand in a close relation to the 
Semitic family.® In their grammar, and, to a certain extent, in their 
vocabulary, — and notably in such rudimentary elements as the numerals and 


^ Hale^■y, Stiidea berlires, p. 122. 

^ Hale\’y, loc. cit. 

* For tlie modern Libyan languages see es- 
pecially Venture de Paradis, Dictionnaire ber- 
here and the Dictionnaire fi-an<;aU-berMre (gener- 
ally known as Brosselard from the name of one 
of its chief collaborateurs) Paris, 1844. A. 
Hanoteau, Essai de Grammaire Kabyle (Paris, 
1858) and Essai de Grammaire Tamache/c (Paris, 


1860). Barth, Travels in North and Cerntral 
Africa, v. 565 seqq. H. Stanhope Freeman, 
Grammatical Sketch of the Temahuq or Towarek 
Language. (Ghat Dialect), (London, 1862), 
Prof. F. W. Newman, Notes on the, Libyan Lan- 
guages, (R. Asiat. Soc., July, 1880) Libyan 
Vocabulary, (London, 1882) and Kabail Vocab- 
ulary (Loudon, 1887), 
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personal pronouns, — they show a decided affinity not only with Coptic and 
Amharic, but with Hebrew, Aramaic, and Assyrian. They are in fact sub- 
Semitic.i 

It must yet be borne in mind that from another point of view the early 
archaeological remains of Crete bring it like the other iEgean islands into 
close relation with the western coastlands of Asia Minor, the mainland of 
Greece, and even the Danubian basin. The marble ‘ idols ’ of the Cretan 
dc230sits, like that of Phaestos, belong to precisely the same class as that of 
the other xEgean islands and of the first and second cities of Troy. The primi- 
tive clay hanging vessels and the most rudimentary incised figures on Cretan 
whorls and seal-stones also find their nearest analogy in the earliest strata 
of Hissarlik. So, too — to turn to the remains of Mycenaean date — the megaron 
of the Cretan Goulas preserves with only slight modifications the ground- 
plan of the far earlier protoU'pes that occur in the second city of Ilios.^ 
All this is quite in keeping with the well-marked group of early traditions 
and jJre-Hcllenic jjtlace-names imjjlying the existence of a strong Phrygian 
element in the primitive population.^ Sufficient evidence of this connexion 
is supplied by names like Pergamon and Ida, and by many characteristic 
features of the Cretan religion in which the Mother Goddess Rhea, the 
Idaean Daktyls, the Kuretes and Korybantes with their orgiastic dances, all 
reappear. 

While, therefore, wc must admit the great infusion of Egypto-Libyan 
elements in primitive Cretan culture, we must at the same time never lose 
sight of that other side of its early traditions and remains which implies the 
presence here of members of the great Thraco-Phrygian race. If, as seems 
to be a natural conclusion from the intensive character of the Old Empire 
influence in the island, there were Libyan settlements here at a remote date, 
these may have either been gradually merged in an earlier population of 
European stock, or may have continued to coexist with it, just as at a later 
date Eteokretes, Dorians, Achaians, and Pelasgians lived side by side. 

The evidence which makes Crete the meeting-jolace of Thraco-Phrygian 
and Egypto-Libyan elements fits in with a parallel series of indications 
supplied by ancient tradition and corroborated by Eg}'ptian records. In 
the.se we see the ‘ Trojans ’and their neighbours engaged at a very early date 
on the African side. The case with which the Libyan princes during the 
Nineteenth Dynasty allied themselves with the maritime races of the 
rEgean shores reveals a very intimate connexion between the two, and the 
abiding tradition of the Maxyes, — perhaps the most civilised of the Libyan 
tribes, — that they were of Trojan origin,'* may point to some still recognised 
blood-relatioiishi^t. So too the Trojan band of Antenor appear among the 


' Tlio expression is Prof. F. AV. Xewmaii's. 
Otliors, like Eenan. have preferred to apply the 
term ‘Hamitic’ — a distinetioii, pierhaps, with- 
ont a cliffeience. 

- See iiiy article, the Cdy of Zeus 

Annual of the Biitish School at Athens, 1895- 


1S9G). p. ISS. 

■■ Cf. Hoeck, Krefa, i. 109 seqq., 143, 208 
Jlilchhoefer, Anfdiiye dcr Ku/ist 

129. 

* Herodotus, iv. 191 : epaff] 5e outgi eXvai rwy 
TpoiJjs aydpici/. 
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prse-Hellenic settlers in C}Tene,^ reminding us of legends which made 
Teucer land in Crete and iEneas found the Cretan Pergamon.^ Eljnnos, the 
son of Anchises, the Eponyrnos of the Elymian inhabitants of Western Sicily,® 
bears a name almost identical with that of a Libyan prince ; ^ his people 
themselves had touched on the Libyan coast ® before continuing their course 
to Lilybaeon® and Eryx. iEneas, on the same Sicilian journey, tarries at 
Carthage, and his intercourse with Dido is the more important that we have 
here the female form of the most characteristic and at the same time the 
most ancient of Libyan personal names.'^ 

Closely connected with these phenomena are some striking correspond- 
ences between the tribal and geographical names in the North African 
coastlands with those of the Greek and Thraco-Illyrian peninsula. The 
Numidian MvKrjvoi, are very suggestive. The legend of the Argonauts 
brought Jason from lolkos to the Triton’s lake. The Maxyes of that very 
region claimed, as we have already seen, a ‘ Trojan ’ descent, and the names 
of other bordering tribes point clearly to European kinship. If there were 
Thessalian Magnetes in Crete, there were Dolopes beyond the land of the 
Lotus-Eaters, whose neighbours again, the Eropoei, have a Boeotian and 
Illyrian ring.® The foundation sagas of Cyrene, in all their variant forms, 
show that the Greek settlers recognised a very close pre-existing connexion 
between Crete and the opposite Libyan coast. How far-reaching was the scope 
of early Cretan enterprise may be gathered from the fact that the traditions 
of ‘ Minoan ’ settlement extend from Gaza to the Sicilian Herakleia. 

The first colonists from Thera have to find a pilot from the Eteocretan 
district, a purple-shell fisher, namely, of Itanos,® whose legendary name, 
Korobios, has been compared with Korybas.i® The first Battos was held to 


1 Pindar, Pi/fJi. v. 82-8S, and Schol. Find. 
Pyth. V. 108. Cf. Studniozka, Kyrciic, pp. 129, 
130. There was an ’AvxTji'opiSwj' \6<pos between 
Cyrene and the sea. 

^ Yirg. Acn. iii. 133, ef. Serv. adloe. Virgil 
makes the Trojans come from Crete. 

® It is worth recalling that in Sicily as in 
Crete the archaeological evidence also points 
to an early ‘ Trojan ’ influence. A cl.ay ‘ idol,’ 
certain remarkable bone ornaments and several 
forms of clay vessels found by Prof. Orsi in 
‘ aeneolithic ’ rock-tombs of the province of 
Syracuse are identical with those from the early 
strata of Hissarlik. (Orsi, La necropoli Skula 
di CastelhioHo, Bull, di Paletn. 1892, &o. p. 1, 
scqij. Cf. Patroni, Anthropologic, 1897, pp. 134, 
139, 140.) 

^ Diodorus, x.v. 17 records of Agathocles, 
rhv ^a(ri\4a twv Ai&vwv eh ffvtxpaxlau 
TtfioacXi^tro. See my note in Freeman’s Sicily, 
vol. iv. p. 419. 

® Thucydides vi. 2. 

® The spring Lilybaiou, from which the town 
was named, seems to contain the Libj’an word 


for watei' = ?t7(/, according to Hesychios (s.v.). 
The word for ‘ water ’ in use among the existing 
Libyan dialects — Kab 5 ’le, Shilha, and Tuareg — 
is however amdn. 

’’ The name is not only frequent in the Libyan 
sepulchral inscriptions, but under the form Didi 
appears as that of the father of the Libyan Prince 
Marmaiou, who headed the gi-eat attack of Euro- 
pean and West Asiatic confederates on the Egypt 
of Menephtah. Another Didi, perhaps the sou 
of Marmaiou (Maspero, Hid. Anc. dcs 2 Kt'plcs 
iVOridit. p. 266) fought against Eamses III. 

® Compare Orognis and the Illyrian Acropus. 
The points of comparison between the early 
tribal and geogrui>hical names of North Africa 
and Italy are, perhaps, still more numerous. 
Compare for instance the Ausciifies and Ausones, 
the river-name Auscre (perhaps Wed Netfetia) 
and the Auser, XJthiaa, and Pedinnm (Udine), 
SalOisii, and Salassi. The Libyan connexion 
with Spain is still more conspicuous. 

® Herod, iv. 150 seqq. 

Studniezka, Kyrene, p, 129. 
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be a grandson of a King of Axos/ and the nj'inph Kp'ene herself was carried 
by Apollo to Crete “ before she reached the land that was to bear her name. 
These more or less mtthical traditions were not simply called into being to 
account for the fact that a third of the settlers in Cyrene were of Cretan 
stock.® They imply that an earlier connexion than that established 
under Theraean leadership existed between Crete and Barka, and the 
fact that the pilot was chosen from that easternmost Cretan region, 
which, as we know from the Praesos inscription, retained its non-hellenic 
speech to the sixth century before our era, has perhaps a special 
significance. 

The race affinities subsisting between the early Cretan population 
and the ‘ Trojan ’ settlei-s in Barka and elsewhere may well have had a 
reflex action on the island. The cEgean settlers on the Xorth Afi’ican coast 
maj’ have become partly fused with the Libyan indigenes. The story of 
Dido and ^Eneas is, indeed, the poetic record of such a blending of the 
Thraco-Phrygian and native elements, just as at a later date the Greek 
colonists of Cyrene blended with their ‘yellow-haired’ Libyan neighbours.^ 
The fortune of war may from time to time have obliged some of these 
already half-acclimatised .iEgean settlers to return to their older seats on 
the northern shores of the Libyan sea. In the same way the traditions of 
Danaos and ^Egj'ptos — though these rather concern Ehodes and Argos — 
seem to point to a similar return wave of a European (or Anatolian) 
population from the Delta. 

The ebb and flow of these early tides of .,Egean enterprise and migration 
may have contributed towards the diffusion of Egj^pto-Libyan elements in 
primitive Crete. But there is every reason to infer an impulse of a more 
direct kind from the Nile Valley and its borderlands. In the forgathering 
of the Thraco-Phrygian and Libyan races there is no reason to suppose that 
the passive role was always on the Libyan side. On the contrary, in the 
earliest historic records of this connexion between the mainland borderers of 
Egypt and the .tEgean peoples, it is Libyan princes, with distinctively Libyan 
names, who take the lead in the Confederacy. The enterprise of Marmaiou, 
the son of Didi, against the Egypt of Menephtah seems to have had its 
counterpart in the West. The companion and charioteer of Herakles, whose 
Hellenized appellation, lolaos,® covers the name of a Libyan divinity, finds his 


^ Herod, iv. 154. 

- Llhijka of Agroitas. Fr. h. Gr. iv. 294. 
.See Studnir-zka, op. cit.. p. 127. 

® Heiod. iv. 161. 

■* An iiiteif.'jtiug lelereiice to the social inter- 
Louise li' tvftn the Theraean colonists and the 
earlier Lilrvan inlialiitants of Cyrene is found 
in Kalliinachos, llyinn 2. S6 : wpxvtravTo ptTct 

^ Halevy. Eludes boi Ur.. p. 157, where the 
lonn lalaou of a bilingual inscription aiipear-, 


as loAaos in the Greek transcription. Halevy 
however supposes that the connexion of lalaou 
and lolaos the son of Herakles is a mere coin- 
cidence. • Les grecs, ayant enteiidu prononeer 
cu Lihye le noin lalu, lalaou, out ete natnrelle- 
nient porter a y voir line de leurs divinites qiii 
avait un nnm seniblable.’ But this does not 
explain the specially Libyan connexion of lolaos 
even in Gi eek legend. The double ‘ coincidence ’ 
is rather too improbable. 
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special sphere of action in Sardinia. Perhaps we may ev'en detect a still 
further stage of Libyan colonisation in the name of Massalia.^ 

These echoes of more distant enterprise make it the more probable that 
Crete, where the records of a primitive intercourse with the Nile Valley are so 
unmistakable, should have been betimes the goal of Libyan settlement. There 
were doubtless successive waves of migration in this direction, the impulse 
to which may have occasionally been the triumph of Egj'ptian arms over the 
Libyan tribes bordering on the Delta. In particular, the special relation in 
which the early Cretan remains have been shown to stand to the typical 
products of the Twelfth Dynasty period may be not unconnected with the 
Libyan triumphs of Amenemhat I. An abiding tradition of a historic 
episode of this kind, as well as of the fusing of Libyan and Cretan elements, 
may indeed be traced in a legend preserved by Diodoros. Ammon, expelled 
from Libya, settles in Crete, and mariies Krete, the daughter of one of the 
Kuretes.- That a certain community of typo between Cretans and Libyans 
was really recognised, appears from the ethnic classification of Polemon, 
the physiognomist, w’ho divides the Libyans — he is not here speaking of 
CjTenaean Greeks — into two classes: Negroes (At^/oTre?) and Cretans.® 


§ 3. Proto-Egyptian or Egypto-Libyan Comparison. 

The Egypto-Libyan connexions of prehistoric Crete invest any attempt 
to trace affinities with its early script on that side with a certain degree of 
d priori probability. But this is heightened by the fact that the signs them- 
selves are found in the case of the Libation Table, of the stone vases, and of 
the prism seals engraved on objects the prototypes of which seem to be on the 
one hand of Old Empire Egyptian, on the other of ‘ Libyan ’ origin. So far 
as the pictographic class of Cretan signs is concerned, although its general 
independence is clear, the influence of certain Egyptian hieroglj'phic forms is 
unmistakable, and examples of this have been already referred to in my 
previous paper. ‘‘ Fresh parallels of the kind may perhaps be detected in the 
two-horned symbol of Fig. 20 and still more clearly in the fringed or ‘ door ’ 
symbol on the seal Fig. Id answering to the Egyptian sign for ‘ palace ’ or altar.® 
The second character on the Libation Table has also been cited as a probable 
example of this indebtedness. 


^ Compare the Massyli and Massaesyli of 
the province of Carthage. Mas in the modem 
Berber dialects still means ‘ son ’ or ‘ descen- 
dant’ (Tissot, Afrique Roviaine, i. p. 446); 
hence the frequency of this element in Libyan 
tribal and personal names. 

- Diod. Hist. iii. c 71. 

® 01 Ai$u€s AiSioipiy ofiotot^ ol 5’ elffl 
KpijTfj, Polemon, Physiognom. lib. i. (in 
Scripft. Physwyaomici Veteres. ed. J. G. F. 
Franzius, Alteuburg, 1780, p. 184). Polemon 


who was personally acquainted with Cyrenaean 
Greeks, could not have embraced them under the 
— to a Greek — barbarous designation of 
‘Libyans.’ Had he done so moreover, he 
would in this passage have committed the 
further absurdity of confounding the blonde. 
European-like Libyan element with egi-oes 1 

■* H.g. the adze ( Pictographs, &c., No. 22), 
the saw {ib. No. 23), the spouted vase {ib. No, 
28), and the coil {ib. No, 69). 

® ,See above, p, 340. 
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But if Ave ha\'e here a deriAativ^e form of an Egyptian sign AA’hich in its 
primary sense of ‘ hall ’ AA’as connected with festh-als and gatherings, aa'b haA'e 
just such an element as the Libyan borderers of the Egj'ptians may haA’e 
borroAA'ed but AA'hich the indigenous Cretans AA'ould hardly haA'e sought so far 
afield. In other AA'ords the imitation of such a sign is on all fours with the 
imitation of TAvelfth D}’nasty decoratiAm designs and of the form of the 
Libation Table itself AA'hich, as already obserAmd, AA'ould most naturally hat'e 
effected itself among a population actually bordering the Nile Valley. 

The signs found on the ‘Libyan’ pottery of Naqada afford an interesting 
parallel to this phenomenon. There too, side by side AAuth exclusively native 
symbols, others of Avhich it may at least be said that they are common to the 
Egyptian hieroglj’phic series occasionally appear.' Among these may be noted 
a kind of vase {an), the Avater sign {mv), the signs for the king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt.- 

The field for comparison on the Egyptian side has been greatly enlarged 
by recent discoveries. In Table I. of my first work on the Cretan ‘ Picto- 
graphs ’ the parallelism betAveen the Aegean linear signs and these found by 
Mr. Petrie at Kahun and Gurob has been already set forth.® But these signs, 
occurring on sherds and other objects for the most part of TAvelfth Dynasty 
date, can noAv no longer be explained as the Avork of Aegean foreigners in 
Egypt. The further discoveries at Naqada and Abydos shoAV that they fit on 
to an indigenous class which makes its appearance in the Nile Valley before 
the time of the first Egyptian Djuiasties. 

In the early stratum of the sanctuary of Min at Koptos, Professor Petrie 
had already discovered colossal statues of the God engraved Avith primitive 
hieroglyphs together Avith figures of animals all of Avhich from their archaic 
stA’le he ascribed to the prehistoric age of Egypt. Animal forms, lions and 
huAvks of precisely identical types occuri’ed in the cemeteries excavated by 
him and Mr. Quibell at Naqada and Balias on the opposite bank of the Nile 
Avhich revealed the existence of a hitherto unknoAvn form of early culture in 
Egypt. The Aveight of local evidence hoAA'ever at that time inclined Mr. 
Petrie to assign the Naqada relics to a period posterior to the Fourth 
Dynasty though in any case earlier than the Twelfth. 

Yet the difficulties in the AA'ay of such an explanation AA'ere from the first 
unsurinountable. How, for instance, explain the fact that among the contents 
of nearly 3,000 graves, no single scarab nor any familiar ornament of Egyptian 
fabric Ava.s discovered ? If the remains unearthed at Naqada AA'ere to be 
simply ascribed to a sporadic settlement made by successful iuA'aders of 
Pharaonic Egypt during the period betAveen the Fourth and the TAvelfth 
D}-nasty, hoAv Avas it possible that they should contain no scrap of the vast 
stores of plunder accumulated by such ‘ Spoilers of the EgA-ptians ’ ? 


^ See below, pp. 383, 384 
' Petrie, Xaqada, PL lii. Xos. 55, 74. 75, 7G. 
The sign for the crown of Lower Egypt is in 
relief. Mr. Petrie points out {>yp. clt. p. 64) that 
thid. which was the characteristic ciown of the 


Libyan Goddess, Xeit, was probably the Libyan 
crown generally, since its value hat corresponds 
with the Libyan word for king, preserved, as 
Herodotos records, in the Greek Battos. 

^ Pidugraphs, &c.. p. SO [349]. 
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But these settlements are not sporadic. The evidence of their wide 
diffusion in the Nile Valley is rapidly accumulating and a wholly new light 
has been thrown on their date and ethnic relations by the discovery by M. 
Amelineau at Abydos of tombs belonging to the first two Dynasties and 
at Naqada itself by M. de IMorgan of the royal tomb, now identified with 
that of Menes, the founder of the Egyptian djmasties. The culture first 
brought to light at Balias and Naqada now stands before us in its true 
relation to that associated wuth the earliest monuments of Pharaonic Eg}q)t.^ 
In part, no doubt it overlaps these earliest dynastic relics, but in the main it 
belongs to the true prehistoric age and to the indigenous, stock which held 
the Nile Valley before the conquering race of ‘copper-smiths’ poured_,into it 
from the Red Sea littoral. It is at most survivals of the older form of culture 
such as we see it at Naqada that we find associated with the remains of the 
First and Second Dj-nasties.^ 

As to the character of the autochthonous race of Eg}q)t, there seems to 
be good reason for accepting the view that they are to be identified with the 
people of the Oases — -the Tahennu or Tamahu, a race of Libyan stock who in 
early times extended as far as the Nubian borders of Egypt.^ Members of 
this white-skinned race — so European in its affinities — still formed a distinct 
part of the Egjq)tian population as late as the fourth Djmasty though 
reduced to the position of helots.* We may provisionally apply the term 
‘ Egjq)to-Libyan ’ or ‘ proto-Egj’ptian ’ to this early indigenous population of 
the Nile Valley. 

It is probable that the influences brought to bear in an intensive form by 
the Pharaonic conquest, were already beginning to operate on the primitive 
population of the Nile Valley long before the time of Menes. The native race 
had no doubt attained great proflciency in the fabric of stone vases at a 
period when there is no trace of actual contact with the djmastic Egyptians. 


* E, Amelineau, Lcs Koiivelks Foiiilks 
(1895-1896), Angers, 1896, Les Nou- 
velles FouilUs d’ Alydos (1896-1897), Paris, 
1897 ; De Morgan, Fecheycfies sitr lcs Origiaes 
de I’Fgypte (Paris, 1896), p. 76 segq. Tire 
Abydos and Naipada finds and the views ex- 
pressed by M. de Morgan, M. Maspero, and Mr. 
Petrie on the civilisation to which they 
belong, are discussed by M. Salomon Eeinach, 
Le prihistoriqiie' cn JSgypte d'apres de recenUs 
publications, Anthropologic, 1897, p. 327 seqq. 
Thanks to the kindness of M. Amelineau, I 
have been able to inspect the greater part of 
the objects obtained by him during his two 
campaigns and thus to express an independent 
opinion on the bearing of these 'discoveries. 
The appearance of the second volume of M. 
de Morgan’s Origmes with the account of the 
royal tomb, and the essays contained in it by 
Professor Wiedemann and M. Jequier have 


greatly strengthened the argument. 

^ The contents of an intact tomb excavated 
by Mr. Quihell at El Kab and presented to the 
Ashmolean Museum by the ‘ Egyptian Eeseareh 
Fund ’ are specially important in this connexion. 
The tomb itself was dated by a cylinder bearing 
the name of King Khaires of the Second Dynasty, 
and in it, side by side with relics of the ‘Pha- 
raonic ’ class, were painted vases representing a 
late development of ‘ Kaqada ’ types. 

See Wiedemann, Question de I’origine du 
peuple Fgyptien in De Morgan, Origines de 
Tigypte, ii. p. 219 seqq. It will be seen that, 
though divergent on some other points. Pro- 
fessors Petrie, Maspero, and Wiedemann are 
agi'ced in attributing the culture of Naqada to 
a people of Libyan stock. 

Ih. p. 221. Cf. De Morgan, Origines, &c., 
i. p. 197 they are depicted with flat heads and 
red beard. 
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It has however been pointed out by Dr. Schweinfurth,^ that the porph}Titic 
and crystalline materials of which a large proportion of these vases consist 
must have been derived from the eastern parts of Xubia or oven further 
afield. 

But in the main this prehistoric culture of Egypt, like the race itself, has 
a Mediterranean range.- It even shows some distinct points of sympathy 
with primitive Aegean culture. The obsidian knives ® take us to Santorin and 
recall the very ancient relations between Thera and the Libyan coast. The 
early use of stone vases is equally characteristic of both areas. The primitive 
‘ idols ’ of the Prato-Egj’ptians in some respects point to a similar relation- 
ship. The tattooed female figure from Naqada"* which illustrates a practice 
foreign to historic Egypt, but universal among the Libyans dotvn to their 
Berber descendants of to-day, finds its counterpart on the Aegean side. A 
primitive marble image of a squatting female found near Sparta, has its bare 
arms engraved with square and zigzag decorations,® recalling the tattoo-marks 
seen on the arms of Thracian women on Greek fifth-century vases.® In 
certain bronze needles with steatite handles found in the prae-Mycenaean 
tombs of Amorgos, where various colouring materials also occur. Dr. 
Blinkenberg has recognised the actual tattooing instruments of the early 
Aegean population.^ A rude Egypto-Libyan clay figure fi-om the pre-historic 
cemetery of Gebel-el-Tarif,® though differing from the primitive marble 
‘ idols ’ of the Aegean islands in its bent knees * and arms held close to the 
side, yet shows a remarkable resemblance to them in its general shape, while 
in its recurved flat topped head it reproduces one of their most characteristic 
features (see Fig. 33). 

The steatopygous female figures of clay and limestone firom the Proto- 
Egyptian graves, while also betraying a close analogy with certain types of 
prehistoric Greece and Thrace, are almost the exact counterparts of the primi- 


* Be Vorigine des Egyptietis etsur quelques-uns 
de leurs usages remontanis Ct Vage de lapicrre 
[Ej-trait du BuVetin da la Sociite Khediviale dc 
Geographic, iv. Serie Ko. 12 (1897), p. 16 seqq. 
Dr. Schweinfurth points out that the materials 
of many of these vases point to the crystalline 
region east of the Upper I7ile, and shows that 
something of this early industry still surrdves 
among the Bishareen and Ababdehs. The 
crystal bowls from Abydos are the most remark- 
able of all. 

- See especially Petrie, XaqaAa, p. 62 seqq. 

^ .\ctual vases of obsidian were found in the 
tomb of Menes (De Slorgan, Origines, &c., ii. 
p. ISO, Figs, 625-627'. Obsidian, however, is 
also found in Armenia [op. cit. p. 174). 

* Petrie, Xaqada. 

■> Dr. Wolters [Mitth. d. Arch. Inst, in Athen. 
1892, p. 52 seqq ), who considered that the en- 
graving simply indicated painting. But Dr. 
Blinkenberg, Praeniykenisks Oldsager, p. 42 
seqq. [Antiqmtes prBnyc^niennes, p. 46 seqq.\. 


has demonstrated the much greater probability 
that we have here to do with tattoo-marks. In 
the red streaks on the forehead and beneath the 
eyes of a large head from Amorgos CWolters, 
l.e. p, 46) I have ventured to see the bloody 
nail-marks of a mourner. Dr. Blinkenberg, how- 
ever [loc. cit.), regaids these also as tattoo-marks 
' Schbne, .Uiiseo Bocahi, No. 167, PI. 3, 2 ; 
Blinkenberg, op. cit. p. 43. 

' Op. cit. p, 44. One of these instraments, 
found with marble ‘ idols ’ in a tomb at 
Amorgos, is in the Ashmolean Museum. 

® De Morgan, Origines, kc.. vol. i. p. 151, 
Fig. 373 ; reproduced vol. ii. p. 54, Fig. 111. 
I am indebted to M. de Morgan’s work for the 
representation given in Fig. 33. 

® A slight bending ot the knee is however 
visible in a marble figure from Phaestos ; (see my 
rseqndchral Beposit of Eagios Onuphrios near 
Phae.stus, in Cretan Pictographs, &c. (Quariteh^ 
1895), p. 126, Fig. 129, 
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tive Maltese tigures^ in the same materials, which reproduce moreover the 
curious side-squatting attitude This connexion with Malta fits in well, as 
Mr. Petrie has noticed, with the Libyan h}q)othesis, and another interesting 
parallel may be adduced which points in the same direction. 

The exquisite flint implements of the ‘ pi’oto-Egyptian ’ tombs display in 
their most characteristic refinement, the chipping of a surface previously 
ground, an analogy with Spanish and even Irish Neolithic fabrics. This 
point of agreement with the extreme West may of course be an accidental 
coincidence, but the reappearance of the highly characteristic flint rings of 
Naqada and Abydos in a more westerly African region has an unmistakable 



I'lC. 3-3. — PilOTO-EGYPi'IAN Clav Figurk, 
Gebel-el-Taeif. After De Morgan. 




Fig. 34. — Maeble ■ Idol,’ Amoeuo.s. 


significance. Flint rings of the same type recur in a series of Neolithic 
stations extending irom the province of Constantine by the M ed Rir (Oued 
Rir) towards the central Sahara.- Once more we are led in a Libyan direc- 


‘ Sor op. fit. p. 129 ; Potiie, K"q(iitci. p]i. 
13, 34. 

- I a^i f-i'tdined this ia'-t during a journey, iii 
till- .spiing of 1S97. to the Constantine hordei-^ 
of Sahara. My thanks arc sjicciaily due to 
Captain Farge, of the Bureau Arahc at Constan- 
tine, and to the engineer, M. Jus, at Batiia. tvlio 
had found flint rings, such as those deserihed 
above, in the Neolithic settlements explored by 
H.S. — VOL. XVII. 


liim while making the artesian wells in the tVed 
Rir. Tliese, together with exipiisitely worked 
flint arrow-heads and other implements, were 
found embedded in layers of broken ostrich-eggs. 
The flint rings are not mentioned in M. Jus’ 
eat lier report on these discoveries, Stat/onspre- 
historiques de V Oued Pur [Rev. ddEtliaoqeophic, 
1887'. The stations extend beyond AVargla. 


D JJ 
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tion. The uon-Egyptiaii practice uf burying the dead in a contracted posture 
also recalls that of the Xasamones as described by Herodotus and reappears 
in the Dolmens of Tunisia, Algeria and Moruccod The actual dismemberment 
of the dead body, practised by the Proto-Egyptians, has been compared with 
Diodoros’ account of the Balearic islanders who pounded together the limbs 
and body of the deceased so as to fit them into their funeral jars.- 

It is probable that when the prehistoric remains of Barka come to be 
unearthed, the same habit of using stone vessels, which is so characteristic of 
the Proto-Egyptians on the one side and of the Cretans and Htgean islanders 
on the other, will be found to receive a wider Libyan illustration. On the 
further shores of the Syrtes the use of large stoue vessels of very primitive 
aspect is still a native characteristic. During a recent journey through 
southern Tunisia, I had myself occasion to observe a primitive form of stone 
water-^'essel identical with a type of at least Mycenaean antiquity of which 
I had previously seen several examples above or near cisterns in the gi-eat 
prehistoric city of Goulas in Crete.® It is needless, after what has been 
written in the previous section and in the account of the Phaestos Deposit, 
to dwell on the striking parallels presented by the primitive stone vessels 
of Crete and the .,Egean islands with those of the early inhabitants of the 
Nile valley. 

The same Mediterranean range of affinities is perceptible in the charac- 
teristic red-faced pottery of the Proto-Egyptians, which as being most pro- 
lific in the early linear signs has a special bearing on the present subject. 
Similar forms of red-fi^ced pottery have been observed by Captain Lyons in 
the Western Oasis of Dakhlah.-* Elsewhere it finds its nearest parallels in the 
Copper Age cemeteries of Cyprus and the early strata of Hissarlik and of 
the 25rehistoric sites of the Greek islands and mainland. In the Libyan 
region proper it fits on to the red-faced pottery of the Tunisian and Algerian 
Dolmens and, like the steatojjygous figures, reappears at Malta.® 

These affinities of the early red-faced pottery of Xaqada have an impor- 
tant bearing on the origin of the linear signs which appear engraved upon 
them, and tend to show that they belong to the non-Pharaonic, indigenous 
element uf the Xile Valley. The culture with which they are connected 
has, as we have seen, a Mediterranean, especiall}- a Xorth African, range. In 
contrast to this, the most primitive hieroglyphs, such as those on the colossal 


* Cf. Beitholon E’:pl "/ cilioii A dUi ropol'jtji'iiCt: 
'Ic In Khoiiiini\c, p, 66; Carton. La Ntcivpvh: 

BuVa lU'jfn Bt>lK Arch, 1S90), etc 
^ Diotl, \ IS. Ct. Wiedemaiiii in Dt 

Qj-iji/ir-i, vVl 11. p. 221). 

Ia'Iow tile akro}>'>h? >iic nf Takiouua a 
broken limestone vism I tjl tlii^ kind not iai 
fi'oiii til' Util. Ill tlie garden oi’ the 

upighbouiiii;.: Mliag-- ui Dar-el-Bfj was placed 
inother vi tlu* kind, and probably froin 

the sauu lo. .ilits The ehaiacteiistic leatuus 


nt ihe^e— the ujuieal cavity and ear-like ledge= 
handle? are identical with those of the Cretan 
vr.scK '^^ee fVoulos, the Cifij of Zeus, in the 
Ainmal of the Bi-itlsJc Bchoul at Athens, 1895- 
1896; pp. 189. 190. For the general form of 
rh.' Libyan veS8.eK, eninj>aip Fig. 11. The ettr- 
ale seen lietter in Fig, 12. 

* Ci, Petiie. B'nqutla. p 68. 

5 All intercjtiiig triiile vdbe oi bimikr ^valo 
•uid I'iiiuitii-e fabric is preserved iu the Jluseiuu 
at Valettd. 
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3Iiiis from Koptos, show forms of marine shells and saw-fish, derived as 
Professor Petrie has pointed out, from the Red Sead 

The linear characters found on the Proto-Egyptian pottery at Xaqada 
recur to a considerable extent on pottery . found in tombs of the earliest 
dynastic period at Abydos, side by side with true hieroglyphic forms. At 
Abydos there is perceptible a certain reaction of linear indigenous signs on 
the more elaborate and pictorial characters of the Pharaonic people. Thus 
in several cases the linear forms here are simply Egyptian hieroglyphs very 
rudely scrawled. 

In the examples — taken from rude vessels of the Abydos tombs — given 
in Fig. 35, there can be no doubt as to the hierogljq^hic derivation of some of 
the characters such as the beetle Qche^xr) and the Jca sign. There is 
therefore a presumption that the other signs grouped with them may be 
also linear sketches of true Egyptian forms, though it might puzzle an 



sl/ 

O 




SIGNS ON CLAY VESSELS , FROM ROYAL TOMBS 
OF ABYDOS. EXCAVATED BY M.AM^LINEAU. 


Fig. 35. 


Egyptologist to identify certain of these. It is however noteworthy that 
while the hieroglj’phic inscriptions in these early tombs occur on objects of 
higher artistic e.xecution, and of exotic materials, such as the vases ol 
crystalline and })orph}Titic rocks, the simpler signs are found on rude clay 
vessels made for humbler domestic use. 

This reduction of the more elaborate hieroglyphic lorms to simple linear 
signs, which at Abydos is quite unmistakable, finds a certain amount of 
analogy on the still earlier indigenous vessels of Xaqada,- and suggests some 
curious questions. We now know that by the time ol Menes the highly 
developed hieroglyphic script of the djuiastic Egyptians had taken firm root 
in the country. But a large proportion of the hieroglyphic signs — the lotiis- 


^ History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to rude linear ^-a-sign, Petrie, Naqada, PI. Iv. 
tin Fifteenth Dynasty, pji. 13, 14, Ko, 319, 

* A clear instance of this may be seen in the 
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bprays and river-craft, the water-birds, fishes, crocodiles, and other character- 
istic animals, already by the time of the First Dynasty become convention- 
alised tj-pes, — are of indigenous Nilotic origin. It follows then that many of 
the elements of hieroglyphic v\Titing had been growing upon the banks of the 
Nile long before the time of the first historic dynasty. If the race that 
brought these pictorial elements to maturity is to be regarded as distinct 
from the old inhabitants of the land, whose remains have now been recog- 



nised at Naqada and elsewhere, it must at lea.st have been brought into vert- 
early contact with them. Hence there is a possibility that the beginning oi 
hieroglyphic script reacted on the linear native .signs at a much more remote 

date than that ot Monc.s. And the hieroglyphic figures themselves how- 

far may they not simply represent the coming to life of .still earlier linear 
types The same inrpiiry meets us in Crete.' 


Seu lielow, j,j.. .J9t, 395. 
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There can be no doubt that the linear signs at Abydos on the whole 
belong to the same indigenous family as those from the pre-historic graves of 
Naqada. The correspondence, in form and arrangement, must be regarded as 
conclusive. In both cases these primitive signs may have been used for a 
limited purpose — often perhaps to indicate the contents of the vessels — but 
it will also be seen that some of the most characteristic recur among the 
ensigns found on the earl}' painted pottery. 

Both at Naqada and Abydos, characters of more pictographic aspect — 
and in some cases identical vdth Eg}'ptian hierogl}q)hic forms — are at times 
coupled with the linear signs. Several of the gi’oups of linear signs are 
found accompanied by one of this more pictographic class — an interesting 
point of correspondence with early Cretan and ‘ Aegean ’ usage. This is 
illustrated by some examples^ on Table III., where specimens of proto- 
Egyptian and Aegean sign-groups are placed side by side for comparison. 

Thus in the first group the frequent i|r-like character of the Naqada 
series is headed by a vase like that which forms the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
an, standing for a tributary. In the second group two geometrical signs are 
preceded by a fig-ure resembling the bowl or basket = neh, a lord. A third 
group which appears on two pots from Abydos, shows a more or less pictorial 
fish accompanied by a linear square. The fish is of frequent occurrence 
among the Cretan pictographs. 

Taken as a whole, the two series of proto-Eg}’ptian or Eg}-pto-Libyan 
and Aegean sign-groups as seen in Table III. present a remarkable parallelism. 
It is true that there is no combination of signs which absolutely corresponds 
in the tAvo classes. But the general arrangement is strikingly similar, and 
of thirty-tAvo proto-Egyptian characters represented nearly a third shoAV a 
close resemblance to forms that occur in the parallel series of Cretan and 
Aegean sign-groups. 

A comparison of the indiAidual signs of the t\A'o classes Avill be found in 
the first and second columns of Table IV. Avhich are to a certain extent 
supplementary to those given in Table I. of my former Avork.- Due alloAV- 
ance being made for the selective process requisite for such a tabulation, it 
must nevertheless be alloAAed that the amount of parallelism in the tAvo 
groups is very considerable. 


§ 4. Coiii^Ktrisons v:ith the Libyan and T^uireg Alphabets, 

It is time to recall the existence on the Libyan side, at a considerably 
later date than the remains Avith Avhich Ave have been dealing, of a very 
remarkable indigenous script AA'hich enables us to supplement these comparisons. 


* In representing the Naqada, signs I have 
eliminated tentative scratches due to want ol 
skill in the engraver, and adhered to the 
essential outlines. 

- The Egyptian {brins there given were taken 
Hum the potteiy discovered by Mr. Petrie at 


Kahun and Gurob, and were then described as 
‘ Aegean Signs found in Egypt.’ In view of 
the new evidence, especially that of Naijada, 
this description must be definitely abandoned. 
In Table iv. they are called ‘ Egypto-Libyan 
or proto- Egyptian ’ signs. 
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The later Libyans possessed an independent system of witing which had 
taken such a strong hold on their national life that it maintained itself intact 
side by side with the intrusive systems of the Carthaginian, the Roman, and 
even of the Arab conquerors, and survives to this day essentially unchanged 
in the alphabet known as the ‘ Tifinagh,’ of the Tuaregs, a Berber race of 
Sahara. The first kno’R'n example of this Libyan script, the bilingual 
inscription of Thugga^ containing a Phoenician as well as a native text, 
was discovered as early as 1631 ; the archaeological exploration of Roman 
Africa, for which the world is so deeply indebted to French enterprise,’^ has 
now accumulated a whole series of Libyan inscriptions and among them some 
of the bilingual class, Carthaginian, Greek, and Latin. The diffusion of these 
Libyan records is very wide, extending at least sporadically as far as Sinai in 
one direction, and the Canary Islands in the other. The great mass of them, 
however, have naturally been found wdthin the limits of the best explored 
region of Roman Africa, in eastern Algeria, otherwise kno\\'n as the Province 
of Constantine, and notv, since the Fi’ench occupation, in many parts of the 
Regency of Tunis.® The form of script thus revealed is quite distinct from 
the Phoenician and Latin forms with which it is at times associated, and 
would therefore seem to have been an independent Libyan possession before 
the days when the North African population was seriously influenced by the 
Carthaginian or the Roman types of culture. The earliest approximately 
dateable inscription of this class appears to be that of Thugga, which has 
been refeiTed to the third or fourth century B.C., but the probability that 
much earlier examples will ultimately be discovered is heightened by the fact 
that the more easterly region where on general grounds its source is most 
likely to lie, is at present practically sealed to observation. That this script 
also held its own side by side ^vith that of the Greek colonists in the region 
of Barka, is shown by an inscription in a cave at Dema, a district bordering 
on Cyrene. We have thus e\idence of the existence on the part of the 
North African coast nearest to Crete of an ancient and independent Libyan 
script, which had struck such deep roots in African soil that the whole 
prestige of European and Asiatic conquest, of higher civilizations, and even of 
Mahometan fanaticism, has failed entirely to eradicate it. 

The survival among the modern Tuaregs of this old Libyan form of 
writing is a phenomenon of great retrospective utility. The ‘ Tifinagh ’ or 


^ Of. Gesenius, Munuhienta Phocniciae, Tat. 
xlviii. De Sauley, Ohservations sut V Alphabet 
Tifinag, Journ. As. 1849, p. 247 seqq. Judas, 
Mudes PMniciens, PI. xx.xi. The inscription 
fixed into the facade of a Mausoleum of a 
Lihyan Prince, remained in situ at Dongga till 
1842, \vhen the British Consul-General at Tunis. 
Th. Read, ruined the whole wall of the monu- 
ment in order to obtain possession of it. At 
his death it was sold, and it is now in the 
British Museum, See P. Gemokler V ArcTieoloyie 
de la Tunisia, p. 13 seqq. 

^ Faidherbe, Iiiseriptioas Numidiques, Paris, 


1870. Halevy, Etudes berbires, JouriialAsiatiqite, 
1874 (Ser. \ii. T. iii. p. 73-203 ; T. iv. p. 369- 
416) ; Letourneaux, J>it deehiffrement des In- 
scriptions lAbyco-Berbtres {Fourth Interna- 
tional Conpxss of Orientalists, Florence, 1878). 
vol. i. p. 57 seqq. ; and the papers in the Bccueil 
des Notices et iliinoires de hi Societe Archiolo- 
giqite de la Province de Constantine, notably those 
by Dr. A. Judas (T. xiii. p. 69 seqq. T. xiv. p. 
293 seqq.) Dr. T. Rebout (T. xvii. p. 55seqq., PI. 
1.— XII. ; T. xix. p. 211 seqq., PI. VI.— XIV.). 

3 Some of these may now be seen in the 
JIuseum of the Bardo. 
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Tuaieg alphabet -which was first noted bv the English traveller Ondney^ in 
the Oa^is uf Ghat, has preserved almost intact - the great majority of the old 
letter-forms together -ivith their values.-' This e\ideiice added to that already 
supplied by the bilingual inscriptions, eittibles u?, t(.i a-certain with certainty 
the sounds of most of the original Libyan letters. At the same time 
the long survival * of this ancient script among the tribes of Sahara, affords 
additional proof of the deep root taken by it in Xorth African soil. 

The corre.spondence between the old Libyan script anti the Tifinagh is 
not confined to the form and value of the letters. It also extends to the 
arrangement, which on the Libyan inscriptions is almost indifferently in 
vertical or horizontal columns. Oudney in his account of the Tuareg wwiting 
remarked a similar peculiarity.-’^ 

The great simplicity of the Libyan script and the extent to which it is 
made up of mere reduplications of straight lines arranged alternately upright 
or lengthwise has suggested the theory that it i.? of purely artificial origin." 
That an artificial element may exist in it is always pos.sible, yet in other 
j-espects atfinitie.s can be traced with a much w-ider and geographically 
connected group of alphabets and the balance of probability greatly inclines 
towards the simplification of more complicated forms as against the spontaneous 
invention of a perfecte<l system. 

One or two isolated comparisons may be found between Libyan and 
Phcjonician letters.' A somewhat greater community may be traced between 
certain Libyan characters and tho.se of the Minaeo-Sabaean alphabet of South 
Arabia,® which ha\-e partly survived in the Himyaritic and Ethiopian. This 
Sabaean script is now known to be of great antic[uity and its existence is alone 


* >St-i.‘ Trac'h aad Discore lies iii Noiih.i'd 
Aji'im id 1822. 1S2.3, and 1824 ly Major 
Vtiikaid, F.Z'.S., Captain tiapperton and the 
late I>r. Ouildey London. Jolin Miimy, 1826, 
Vol. I. i>ii. xlvi.. xlvii.. L\.\--\vii.. l.v.'c.xviii. 

- i'oi tin- Tiun-i-'' or Briliei- .Si-rijit ,ind 
romiMi-i-^on^ with tin- .UK-n-iit Liliyaii -,i i- 
i.illy Pi- Sdut-y. Ohicr cations nir V Alpha- 
hit Tifiday, Journ, Asad. 1842. p. 247 scijq. ; 
.A. Hanotnau. Fssai de 0 ranx nwi re de la. Latajnr 
Ta Iiiarhi'k. p. 3 sniq. Lt-tounieaux, ll’th 
Coiajic^s oj t xriLiitalids, A^ul. I. ]>. 57 serj'j. 
•Tildas. De T Kcrdarr Li>airo-Bcrlir.-, R r. Areh. 
N’.S. vi. 1862. Tissot. rrol'inrr l!ijiiiin,ii. 
d' Afi'ifjae. I. [I, .517 

^ All i-xi-t-pnon Is loiind in 0, c-ipiivalf nt 
to 11 ill tin- olil si rijit. Imt now ii'[ii-i’Si-]itilii; .S. 

-* Till.' Tiliiiaoh suij't i- kiionn to 1»- still in 
r.si' in tin- Ahano.ii- laiion of S.iliaia It sums 
to havi' hfi-n also iiiin-nt nilliiii ii-i.-i.-iit tiniisin 
iloiui.'(.o il. Tissot nas intoniied that il.ss. 
ut tin- Koran in tin l!i-il.i-i- alplialu-t i-xisti-il in 
the- Kit Alonntaiiis Iissot. Vrorxnee Itnnanne 

d' .-tfraii'e I. .'i'll. 

'Jp, ed I. |j l.wwii -Oil ilmostr-viiy 


stone in itaces they fi-equeut, the Tuarick c-har- 
iictei-s are hewn out. It matters nothing- 
whether tin- h-tteis are written from right to 
left. oi eaee cersa, or written horizontally.’ As 
this last ijosition is meant to he different from 
the other.s it is ohvious that 'horizontally,’ is 
heie a slip for 'vertically’ oi in nin-ight 
I oluinns. 

*’ Aleltzer. (ri .lieli/i hte di-r Kctrthagerj I. ji, 4-38 
n 26. Ill \ieu III the 'strong geometrical con- 
sti'Uetn'c f'haraeter’ oi the Libyan alpihahct 
siigoi-sts that it w.ts a rreation of Jlassinis-sa, in 
tuitlii-i'.uii f of his national Xumidian 2’olii'V. 
Ihir it a 2 i 2 ii.ais to go bai-k at any rate roiisidt-r- 
•ibly Ill-ton- his date. 

- As tor iiistaiif-o the An ms of the A. I. .S 
.Old T. 

- Dr. Isaac Taylor. The .-llphcdj.t {lSS3 i, Vol. 
I. 2'- lo3 olisi-ives that ‘ in man_v resjiec-ts the 
Liliyan agieis einiously uith the South Seiiiifie 
Aiiihahets ’ 

Di .Tildas /.It- I Eerit a re Lihijeo-Ili.rlirc. Ilavw. 
.lieJitol'jijiqiie. X.8. VI. ',1862 ji. 167, l■om2larf'■- 
Hiniyaiirii- aii'l Ktliiupi.in luiiii- 
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-iifficient to placo the problem of the origin of the North Semitic or Phoe- 
nician gToiip in a wholly new light. These somewhat distant affinities may 
be found t(‘) ha'W'' a \ alue of their o\\'n whenever the mutual relationships of 
the earliest scripts of south-western Asia and the east Mediterranean basin 
come to be satisfactorily elucidated. 

But it is on Libj'an ground itself that still closer materials for 
comparison may now be found. Wide as is the gulf of time that separates 
the earliest monuments of the class now under consideration from the 
inscribed vases of Xaqada and Abydos their general character corre- 
sponds in a remarkable degTee with that of these earlier Egj-pto-Libyan 
or Proto-Egyptian signs. In the later Libyan and Berber, a process of 
selection and differentiation has reduced their number and adapted simple 
linear characters of this primitive tj-pe to the needs of a regular alphabet. 
But the third column Table IV. in wffiich the later Libyan, including a few 
Tuareg forms, are set beside the signs of Xaqada and Abydos shows sufficient 
degree of correspondence with the earlier Egyqoto-Libyan forms to warrant the 
supposition that they may have been derived from a very ancient 
source. The fact moreover that throughout the course of over two thousand 
years, the Berber letters have remained practically unchanged, removes the 
improbability of their having retained their shape for a much longer period. 

These linear forms indeed consist of simple geometrical figures which, 
unlike the more complicated pictorial class, were little susceptible of modi- 
fication. A cross, a cii'cle or crescent, a line and its multiples, a square or two 
or three sides of it, two parallel lines crossed or joined, a zigzag, a triangle 
with crossed ends are distinguishing marks of such simplicity that they 
have little or nothing superfluous to throw off. It is however these simple 
linear forms that we already find on Egypto-Libyan vases at a date as 
early certainly, as the first appearance of Egyptian hierogh'phs. 

The slight variation of form among the Libyan signs and letters at very 
remote periods suggests the fui-ther possibility of instituting a fruitful 
comparison between the later group of these and the Cretan and ^gean char- 
acters. In Table lY. the latter are compared with the Libyan script as seen 
on the gravestones of the native race in Carthaginian and Roman Africa, one 
or tw'o variant examples of letters from the Tifinagh of the modern Tuaregs 
being also introduced. In the case of the slightly more elaborate forms the 
liussibility of a certain degree of simplification must not be excluded, and, for 
this reason, conjectural comparisons like Xos. 8, 9, and 10, have been 
tentatively inserted in the Table. It must also be borne in mind that in the 
case of the Libyan forms a difference in the position of the letter counts for 
little. Apart from the fact that the Libyan characters are arranged 
indifferently in vertical and horizontal columns it also appears that the 
individual letters are habitually placed upright in the script of one African 
district and recumbent in another, so that they may be turned either wmy 
about for purposes of comparison. This variability of arrangement, wffiich is, 
as has been already noticed, an Egypto-Libyan tradition, is shared, it will 
also be recalled, by the Cretan script. Upon the .seal-stones the characters 
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are there found in upright columns^ as well as in a horizontal order, and in 
some cases the lines apparently follow one another in boustrophedon fashion, 
alternately from right to left and left to right. 

Oudney and his fellow-traveller, when their attention was first directed 
to the Tuareg letters, were at once sti’uck with their European aspect. ‘ We 
imagined,’ he writes, ‘ that we could trace some resemblance to the letters of 
Europe, and conjectured that they had been hewn out by some European 
traveller at no very distant period.’- In the .same way Mr. Petrie first 
described the ‘ Egypto-Libyan ’ signs at Kahun and Gurob as ‘ Aegean,’ and 
If. Amelini'au writes of ‘Greek inscriptions’ on the rude pottery from the Koval 
Tomlrs of Abydos. The early script of Ci’ete has produced a similar im- 
pression. On first inspecting the characters on the Diktaean Table I found it 
hard myself not to believe that I had before me some archaic form of classical 
Greek writing, and the signs on the Phaestos whorl were considered b}' more 
chan one archaeologist who had seen them to be Byzantine ! 

The comparisons above instituted between the early Cretan and Aegean 
characters and those of Kahun, Naqada, and Abydos on the one hand, and of 
the Libyan alphabet and the modern Tifinagh on the other, show a very real 
amount of correspondence. Not only do certain simple linear signs of the 
same class appear in use at a very remote date among the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the Nile Valley, but there, as in the Aegean area, they occasionally 
appear grouped in a way which indicates their application as a form of 
writing. At a later date we find a selected series of similar signs used 
throughout a vast West-African region with alphabetic values. The Naqada 
and Abydos characters moreover show another striking point of parallelism 
with those of prehistoric Crete. There too groups arc found in which the 
linear signs are headed or supplemented by others of a more pictorial 
class resembling Egjqjtian hieroglyphics. 

These correspondences become the more significant when taken in 
conne.xion with the other indications cited above of a very early and direct 
inter-relation between Crete, the Nile Valley, and the opposite Libyan 
coasts. The conclusion to which they seem to point is that the Cretan and 
Aegean linear script must in a certain sense be regarded as a branch of a 
very ancient stock having a wide North-African extension. 


' £;/. PiL'to<,T,iplis S;c., Fig.-,. 21b. 21b, 25b, lasra the anaiigenient i-: still more iiregul.ir, 

:10b. 30e. and Fig. 32a, b. c. d. and in the recalling that of Hittite inscriptions. 

piesenT >eTic‘'> Figs. 6a, 9b, aii'l 22. In otliei - cit. Vol 1. jj. xlvi. 
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Part III. — Concluding Observations. 

The vast antiquity which the discoveries at Xaqada and Abydos now 
enable us to attribute to the use of linear signs among the primitive population 
of the Nile Valley makes it no longer admissible to assume that they were 
introduced there from the Aegean side. When ah'eady at an earlier date 
than that of the first Egvqotian dynasty, we find ‘ aljihabetic ’ signs 
already grouped in such a way as to suggest a definite system of tvriting, we 
have some warrant for inferring that the proto-Egj’ptians were ahead of the 
Aegean peoples in the evolution of their linear script. On the other hand 
the very ancient relations which have been shown to have subsisted between 
Crete and the Egypto-Libyan world would lead us to expect that the early 
script of the island like its stone vases and various ornamental motives ma}’ 
have been influenced, and partly derived, from that quarter. 

That the Cretan linear forms were wholl}' of exotic origin it is impossible 
to believe. Simple as these signs are, and early as they appear, we are 
untitled by all analogy' to suppose that the linear characters are themselves 
only the worn survivals of a primitive system of picture-vTiting, in which, 
like the first drawings of a child on a slate, various objects are indicated by 
a series of lines. And that this rudest form of pictography was practised on 
European soil there is abundant evidence. A good instance has already' been 
pointed out in the rude horned animal or ‘ 3Iinotaur ’ which appears in linear 
strokes on one side of the Phaestos whorl, while on the other is seen the head 
alone. The clay whorls from the early strata of Hissarlik, the contents of 
which, as already noticed, afford some very close parallels to the primitive 
Cretan remains, supply' a series of similar examples. A linear figure of a 
quadruped, for instance, is reduced by successive stages of degradation to 
one horizontal, and four or even three dependent lines.^ Identical examples 
are to be seen on the whorls and pottery of Broos in Transylvania and 
elsewhere in the Danubian regions, and very close parallels to the Trojan 
linear figures may' be found as far afield as the sculptured rocks of Andalusia.- 
In the ‘ Maraviglie ’ and the still better examples, more recently discovered 


^ Compare the tigiires on the whorls repre- 
sented in Schliemann’s llios Nos. 1867, 1879 
1880, 1903 and 1912. The ornamental charac- 
ter of the zones on the Hissarlik whorls and the 
constantly occurring repetitions of what are 
really only variants of the same figure all round 
the whorl make it difficult to recognise in those 
of the primitive class any definite ‘inscriptions.’ 
Nevertheless the analogy' which Profes.sors 
Gomperz. Hang and Sayce have j)ointed out 
l.ctween certain Trojan .signs and those of the 
Cypriote and .Anatolian sydlabaries can hardly 


he gainsaid. 

- Examples of these inscribed figures on the 
‘ Piedra Eserita ’ near Fuencaliente are given Iiy 
Don Manuel Gdngora y Martinez, Aatigiicdade-i 
preJiistorwas de Andalucia, pp. 65 — 67. The 
.same reduction of the quadruped to 4 lines is 
perceptible. The Andalusian signs afford a 
very close comparison with those of the ‘Writ- 
ten Stones’ Hadjra Mefctmiba’), described 
by M. Flamand, in the south of the Oran Pro- 
vince of Algeria. 1897. p. 2S5 seqq. 
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at Fontanalba in the Maritime Alps.^ a- well a^ in the linear tiguros on pre- 
historic stone nioiniinents such a^ those ofBrittauv. Ireland and Scandinavia, 
we find analogons doign'. It is in tact evident, withont going back to 
the still earlier and very remarkable signs paintetl on the pebbles of the Mas 
d'Azil grott(j,- that there exist throughout a wide European area the records 
of a primitive usage tif linear picture-writing tvhich already in prehistoric 
times showed a tendency to simplify it-'clf into abbreviated linear signs. 

• Xondttm fiumineas Memphis contexere byblos 
Xoverat ; et .saxis tantum volucresque feraeqtie 
Sculptaqiie sorvabant magicas animalia linguas.'" 

But these general considerations are quite compatible ttfith the view that 
the early linear script of Crete and the Aegean coastlands stands in a 
^pecially close relation to that of the Egypt o-Libyan group. The existence of a 
[irimitive European stock of rude pictographs and their simplified derivatives 
need not be called in question. But there are many indications that in Crete 
at any rate the beginnings of tniting like the beginnings of many other arts 
were influenced from the Xile Valley or its borderlands. In the case of the 
more pictorial class of Cretan characters this influence can be proved to 
demonstration. 

It is on the face of it difficult to explain the appearance in a small and 
isolated area like Crete of a system of writing so fully developed as to present 
linear forms that have practically remained unchanged to modern times. 
Comparis(.ins have already been instituted in my former communication 
between many of these and the characters of the Cypriote and Anatolian 
"vllabaries and even with the letters of the Semitic alphabet. But to whatever 
extent the converse may be true, it is impossible to derive the older forms 
seen in Crete and some other parts of the Aegean world from the systems 
which first show themselves on the Syrian and Canaanite coastlands at an 
apparently later date. In saying this, however, it is not meant to exclude the 
probability that a branch of the same great family of primitive linear signs 
wliich have left their traces throughout such a wide North African region may 
Itave spread over Canaan at a very early date. The Lachish signs, so closely 
related to those of Kahun as well as to certain Aegean forms, seem to be an 
indication of this. On the Asiatic side, however, these pirimitive linear 
characters, if they existed there at a date as early as that of some of the 
Cretan signs, were overlaid and obscured by the spread of the cuneiform 
system which, as we know from the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, was the current 
form of writing throughout Syria and Palestine in the fifteenth century B.C. 
It is not till five centurie.s later that a more jicrfectly equipped form of linear 
writing, the Phoenician aljihabet. was able as it were to shake off the 

* .Spp Ml. C. tin kn.'U'' oniiinunic.uicm to tho ,i;o li.ir-k to thr- tally Bioiizr- Ago (--f-e my obscr- 
Soricty of Anti.[ii,tu.s. Do'- 9. 1S97 : Athi-ii- vatimis loc. rif.) 

- 0 - 0,1 Deo. IS. The- ligiio, a, i, -liowii l,y - .See il. D'Aty\ aeo.iunt of tlir-c- iliproveiies 
the al-l- al'alu - --1 tie h.lil.el-l « itll tlllee livet' Lll- ui. II I ooO, 
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Af^sjrian yoke. It was the superior development of this, aided by the 
commercial enterprise of its possessors, that enabled it to oust, in part perhaps 
to assimilate, the more primitive and imperfect forms of writing existing on 
the Aegean shores. 

The general results of the fresh materials that my recent journeys have 
enabled me to add to those already published may be summed up in a few 
words. The evidence that in early times, and long before our first records of 
the Phoenician alphabet, the art of writing was known to the Cretans 
receives striking corroboration. The view is also confirmed that we have to 
deal with two distinct yet inter-related systems, one pietographic in its 
character the other more purely linear. The genemlly indigenous character 
of the pietographic system emerges the more clearly from the occurrence of 
fresh examples illustrating the evolution of the conventionalised symbols 
from purely pictorial prototypes which occur on the more primitive class of seals. 
Thus we find the seated figure of a man, the disk with revolving rays, the 
spider, and a floral design common to the earlier and the later seals. 

New evidence is also forthcoming of similar collocations of the later jneto- 
graphs on different stones, such as the V\-shaped symbol and the ‘ polyp,’ the 
bent leg and gate, — collocations, which, like other’s already signalised, are 
specially valuable as showing that we have not to deal ufith the random insertion 
of chance figrrres but with a methodical graphic system. The discovery of a 
new class of pictogi'aphic seals of a form which could not ha\e been used as 
an ornament, but is on the contrary that of a t}-pical signet and closely 
akin to inscribed Hittite types, is also a valuable indication of the purpose- 
fulness of these gi’oups of symbols. 

The most recent discoveries fully corroborate the view, already expressed 
by me, that the later pietographic seals of the conventionalised class are 
mainly confined to eastern Crete, though a few like the convoluted bead-seal 
from Gortjma belong to the central area. The suggestion is thus confirmed 
that this quasi-hieroglyphic class which comes down to the borders of the 
historic period was the special property of the Eteocretan stock. Elsewhere 
in the Aegean area, as to a certain extent in Crete itself, the linear char- 
acters still continued in use, and they seem to have had a closer relation to 
the dominant elements of the Mycenaean world on the Peloponnesian side. 
In a more general sense, however, the name ‘ Mycenaean ’ must be equally 
applied to the peculiarly Cretan group of pietographic sig’ns. 

The linear system on the other hand, though it also overlaps the other, 
goes back to a very remote period. It seems to have reacted on the picto- 
graphic class, and to have been partly incoi’iiorated in it, but in this case, 
unlike the other, the proofs of eviflution on Cretan soil from pictorial 
originals are not alway.s so clear. The rude linear figures of men and animals 
on the very earliest class of seals jjartially indicate indeed an indigenous 
Source : and in the Phaestos whorl we .see the head of what is a rude linear 
animal on one side, becoming on the other a detached .symbol. But the 
impression deri\ ed from the new materials supplied by the Psychro Libation 
Table is that this linear script had at a very early date attained a maturity 
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of form and a systematic application wliicli seems to iinpl\ u long antecedent 
evolution, and is best explained by the influence of an older civilisation such 
as that of the Xile Yallet’. The Lib 3 'an element may, as sugg-csted in the 
23receding sections, ultimately supply the link of connexion and ex^ilain how a 
more advanced system was brought to bear on the ruder family of Cretan and 
Aegean linear signs. 

The evidence that has here been put together is in ^tart indeed of such 
a nature as to jilace the very early relations between Crete and Egyjit beyond 
the range of controversy. CYe have not only to deal with borrowings of 
Twelfth Dtmasty decorative designs, of tvjies of stone vases jieculiar to the 
Old Empii'e, and even in the case of the libation tables of articles of cult. 
The Karnak jirism seal shows the must typical form of Cretan seal in use 
among a p)robably Libyan pojiulation in the Xile Yalley as early as the Sixth 
Dynasty, while the allied gi‘oui> of cylinders brings a whole series of Cretan 
and Aegean types into connexion with the same primitive element. Finally, 
the linear signs themselves, and a whole series of early fabrics tend to show 
that a close relation existed between the indigenous j^opulation of the Nile 
Yalley and those of Crete and the Aegean Islands at a period so remote that 
it goes back beyond the earliest historic dynasty. 

That the linear or quasi-alphabetic signs, whether of primitive Egypt or 
of the Aegean area, were in the main ultimately derived from the rudely 
■scratched line ijictures belonging to the infancy of art can hardly be doubted. 
This consideration heljrs to exjilain the intimate relation in which Cretan 
linear signs stand to the later and more pictorial characters. For certain 
purposes fuller and more literal representation was still adhered to in the 
linear series, and a pictograph pure and simple appears at the head of linear 
signs in which the prototypes are no longer so easily recognisable. It has 
been noted that both in the Naqada and Abydos groups the same com- 
bination of the two kinds of character is found as on the early Cretan 
prism-seals. 

But this partial survival of the practice of pictorial rejjresentation in 
place of linear ‘ shorthand ’ was as nothing to the wholesale revival of the 
pictographic style which took place in Crete during the Mycenaean period. 
This revival corresponds in the island with a renewed period of intensive 
Egtqitian influence under the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Draasties, so 
clearly marked in the borrowing of decorative and other designs. It is not 
unreasonable therefore to believe that it was this Egyptian influence which 
here, as in the neighbouring Hittite regions, jiromoted a reaction towards a 
more jDictorial style of script. 

The linear figures as.sume a more realistic asjject in keejiing with an age 
in which the engraver’s art and the arti'-tic sense were mure highlv develojied. 
On older stones like the Phaestos whorC or the Arvi pendant - we see a mere 
outline rejiresentatioii of a horned head like tiie Phoenician ukph. The 
symbol now takes a fuller form and clothes itself as it were with flesh and 


i p 1.^ [2>’?4] Fig. lib. 


- Ih, p 17 Fig. Itj. 
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bluud. A mere circle completes itself as a human eye. The upright and 
cross lines that seem to have stood for a tree take again a more vegetable 
shape. In this way we may obtain from the more advanced representations 
of certain objects a retrospective light on the meaning of an original linear 
form. At the same time a whole series of new symbols, a few of them direct 
borrowings from Egyptian or Hittite sources, is introduced, of which no 
prototypes can be found in the earlier linear series. The repertory becomes 
larger ; more complicated, but also more expressive. 

From the alphabetic point of view indeed this jjrocess must be regarded 
as in the main reactionary, though thoroughly characteristic of the in- 
huences predominant in dynastic Egypt. However imperfectly applied as yet 
to the purposes of a formal script, the old linear forms, — such as we see them 
both in the primitive Aegean strata and in prehistoric Egypt, — were those 
that ultimately triunrphed in the Phoenician letters. The primitive engraver 
who had made an ox's head with an angle and cross strokes or a tree with an 
upright and three horizontal lines was rrearer the beginnirrgs of alphabetic 
writing than the artistically trained Egyptian whose picture-sign informs us 
of the genus and species.^ 

Arthur J. Evans. 


* On this, as on the t'ormer occasion, I materials and in.stitute comparisous. To those 

liave letiaiuecl from any attempt to interpret who care to embark on more ingenious specula- 

eitlier the linear or the pictographic script. It tionsDr. Kluge’s work Die Schrift dor Mylccnie r 

has seemed to me that in the present stage of may aiford food for reflection but hardly for 

the eucpiiry the main object should be to collect eneouragenicut. 
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A SOIMER IN PHIIYCIA. T 


A SriLMEE IX PHRYGIA; I. 
[Plate XII.] 


During the summer of 1897 I had the opportunity of making extensive 
expl.iratiun in Phrygia, and the following paper gives, as a first instalment, 
an account of the more important results of the season’s work there. I have 
given a map (Plate XII) based on the Ottoman Railway Survey to illustrate 
the watercourses of the Laodiceian district, but I regret that a map to show 
the new sites has had to be deferred. At the outset I must make acknow- 
ledgment of the valuable help I have received from Prof. W. M. Ramsav, who 
has kindly sent me some criticisms and suggestions. For the numerous 
references to his volumes on Phrygia no apology is necessary. Everv student 
(if its history must use his brilliant pages as the basis of his study; and the 
work of the explorer in the districts which they cover must naturally be to 
endea\ our to amplify the information, and to confirm or eon’ect the views, 
which he finds there. 

Few parts of Phrygia have been so fretpiently traversed as the Lycos 
valley with the adjacent Carian and Lydian frontiers ; yet anyone who 
-tudies this district will be astonished at the number of unsolved problems 
which it presents. To begin with the Carian borderland and go round the 
valley of the Lycos, the first problem that confronts us is the site of 


K1DRAMO.S, 

a city without annals, but impijrtaiit enough to iiosse.ss a coinage of its own, 
at least from the time of Augustus to that of Julia Maesa. A review of the 
evidence for its situation will be found in Prof Ramsay's Cit. tf Biali. of 
riiri/rjia, i. p. 184.^ His conclusion is that ‘it is to be looked for . . . between 
Antioch on the west, and Attouda or Karoura on the east, perhap.s somewhere 
opposite Ortakche, on a spur of the hills that fringe the valley.' In accordance 
with this view, which seemed very probable, I searched the district carefullv. 
We were exploring the right bank of the Maeauiler to see if anv .site could be 
found there fir nALDis. and aftei’ an un-uccessful search- vvv intended to cross 


' Thi-. work will 1«- ir-lvutil to as CB. The 
othfi- abbreviatiou- iieol no t-vplaiiatiou. 

- .Vlthungli exploration I'aii b.ivilly ever eUim 
to be fnial, this will be reg.iisleJ .is an iiulit .itioii 
in favour of tin? alternative view which would 


plae*? Daldis iit th, Ileintos villey ne.ir Hiero* 
caesiieta ,CB. i. j.. 179). See also Bureseh. 
1!. I, in (/.;,■ Kill. iSdcIii. Gei d. 

U’.., iLeip-ic ', 1S94, p. 91 : and cp. il, Iiuhoof- 
Blunwt in /,Vr. .Viiijsc, 1S97, p. 211 1. 
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the river beside Ortakche and explore the spurs of Tchibuk Dagh, \yhich 
here come down almost to the water’s edge. Finding the wooden bridge 
broken, and unable to ford the river, we were forced to go down the right 
bank nearly as far as Antiocheia to find a bridge. Here there is a wide and 
fertile plain narrowing a little at the ^'illage Yanialak and then widening 
again, as one goes eastward, up to the slopes of Tchibuk Dagh nearly as far as 
Ortakche on the opposite side. Crossing this plain we reached the tchiftlih 
Budjak keui which lies high up the hill side, about 500 ft. above the iNIaeander 
valley ^ and three miles or so from the nver, hidden from the view of the 
traveller in the plain. The village was seen to be full of ancient stones, and 
the desired site was found a short distance to the south on lev^el ground 
running out from the hillside and looking down to the valley, about 100 ft. 
lower than the village. The remains on the site are all late: we noted what 
seemed to be the line of fortifications on west and south-west, two ends of a 
low arched way built of small stones with cement rising a little above the 
level of the ground (late Roman or Byzantine work), the lower part of a 
sarcophagus hewn out of the natural rock, foundations on the hill-side, and 
nearer the nllage the foundations of a Byzantine chapel, etc. A short 
distance below the village there has recently been excavated a rectangular 
chamber built of fine marble blocks and roofed over with flat stones cramped 
together (as we were informed) with lead. It was probably a tomb. 

Only one inscription was found. It is built into the wall of the 
mosque. 

1 . 1 0 AH M 0 2 E T I A\H 

^:i'AlSTAIEMEri E T AIAKAIK:^^ 
/AIETAI 2TIMA1 E ATTOAAn.KnAr 
©HNArOPOYTI ATTIA'N ANAPAAv/ 

0 0 N¥AI <J>IAOn ATPIN r ENOFEv 
K AI AIAE E N OY Sn A A H APE TO ■'. / 
NHNOXOTA 

■f) ^ovX\rj KoX 6 iTlfir]<T\av 

7rda]ai<; rat? fiejicrTai<; Kal A:[a\- 

XjtcTTat? ri/JLai'T ’A7roW<»i't[oi' ’A- 

Orjpayopov Ha-rriav dvSpa d[^a- 
5 6hv Kal ^tXoTrarpiv 'yevop.elyov 
Kal Sia yivov<; 'rraa-p «peTp[ Bie- 
vrjvoj^oTa. 

It is perfectly safe to assign the name Kidramos to this site. Prof 
Ramsay’s inference, as will be seen, hit the mark remarkably well. He has 
brought out the fact {CB. i. p. 166) that the city belongs to a small numis- 
matic group, of which Attouda, situated on the other side of the hill, is 
another member. In this connection it is worth remarking that of a few coins 
which I saw there, those which were not Byzantine were coins of Attouda. 

* Hcightb estimated liy aiwroid (except in the Map, PI. XII.). 

H.S. — VOL. XVII. 
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KAROURA. 

Continuing along the southern side of the Maeander, we crossed Tchibuk 
Dagh en route for the famous hot springs. On the sides of the hill there are 
traces of later ancient life (r.^. several tombs opened by the villagers in search 
of gold) and remains of an old paved path leading up to a site which was 
perhaps a Bvzantine refuge, 1,000 feet above Budjak keui. On the level 
summit of the ridge, where there is a \uriik yaila 1,800 ft. above the valley, 
we left the path to Attouda (Assar, reckoned four hours from Kidramos), here 
a good and easy road, and descended towards the springs, north-east of Tekke 
keui. This spot is one mass of springs which have formed an enormous 
marsh, emitting evil sulphurous vapours ; towards the western end there are 
two conspicuous sources, whence boiling water bubbles up and sends off 
steam : and between the marsh and the old ruined bridge over the Maeander, 
near the river bed ( v-Trep rov Strabo p. 578), we saw several dried up 

springs. All around the soil is white with the lime deposit. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that KAROURA was situated here {CB. i. pp. 2, 170, 
Strabo o7S, 580).^ In an old overgrown Turkish cemetery near the village 
Kab-agatch there is an extraordinary number of column drums (some with 
dowel holes), varying in diameter, though several are of equal sizes. These 
heavy stones would not be carried far : they must have come from beside the 
hot springs and perhaps belonged to a temple of the god at Karoura. No 
other evidence bearing on the question was discovered. 


ATTOUDA. 

The village Assar occupies part of the site of Attouda. Approaching 
the village from Gumuldjak (between Karoura and Khas keui) and keeping 
along the banks of the Assar Tchai, we came after one hour to the foot of a 
steep hill, up which there winds in fine curves an old paved road,- which may 
be old Turkish, but is more probably the remains of an ancient road from the 
valley of the ilaeander and Lycos. This plateau is divided from the hill on 
which the village stands by the deep canon of the Assar stream. The village 
itself occupies a fine site (fully 1,600 ft. above the Lycos valley), surrounded 
by deep ravines on all sides except the south-west, where the ground slopes 
gently down to a wide depression which merges again into the hills beyond. 
It is full of ancient remains of all kinds, built into walls or lying about 
serving no piuqjose, and it stands upon what was clearly the acropolis of the 
ancient city. On the top of this acropolis, above the roofs of the houses 
which climb uj) the slope, the natives have recently excavated a large square 
ci'teni, arcliing slightly towards the top, of the ordinary Byzantine type. 


^ Pi of. G. Radet, in tlie map attaclied to Ea 
Phrygi': (159.'). gives up liis former identiti- 
cation of Karoura and Kydrara, and uow places 
Kaiouia hero, while fctiil leaving Kydrara at 


Serai keui, where no remains exi.st. On the 
recent giowth of Serai keui CB. p. 164, 168. 

*• Tuices ot pa\eiiient were also set-u quite 
Ticar Gumuldjak. 
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Some new inscrijjtions i were recovered ; there are probably many more to be 
found, but the villagers were very suspicious and obstinate. 

The only inscription which fixes the site is given in G.I.G. 3950 from an 
imperfect copy of Sherard, in which Franz detected the name ’Arrov^emv. 
It deserves to be repeated. 


2. L\fing before the mosque enclosure : 

f ■” 1 

; AfAOH TYXH | 

I M AYrAYAIONEm 1 
I TPOnoNEEBACTWN ! 
^HgOYAHKAlOAHMOE 
'T O YAE WNTON I 
ENEYEPEETHN j 



’Ayadf) Tv’^r], 
M. Avp. AvBiov eirl- 
TpoTTOv Se/Saa-Toiv 
r] ^ovXtj Kal 6 Srjp,o^ 
’ A]TTOvSecov TOV 
avTU)]v evepyirr)!/. 


In the last line there seems to be no room for [eauTwJz^. The inscription 
probably dates ca. 162-180 a.d. (cp. GB. ii. Xo. 235), in which case the 
emperors would be M. Aurelius and L. Verus or Aurelius and Commodus. 
31. Aur. Lydiv.s froc. Av.gg. was probably a fi’eedman of M. Aurelius. His 
duties would be to superintend the Jiscus{GB. i. p. 71). 

3. In a garden, very small letters engraved on the narrow end of a 
rectangular block ; 


AN EOlETIMIUZAt ETPAIOrENH XAPIr., 

E TTAI N 0-1 rrpOEAPIAl X PYZftl2TE4>Ar')> 

EDtON I rPA riTH EIKONI XAAKH \ 

,. PETH:EENE KENKAIETYNOIAI 

7 H2 Ti POS TOY2NEOYI i 

Ot] N^eoi irlp\rf\(rav '^ppboydvg ^apt[T(, 
eiTaivwi, TTpoeBpiai, -^pvaMi crre(j>dlyo}i, 
eiKovi jpairTT], eiKovi ^aXfcg, 
ajperrj^ eveKtv Kal evvoias 
TU9 TTpo? TOU? Neou9. 

rtpoeSpm granted by the Afcoi can refer, of course, only to their own 
meetings. 


4. Ibid., a small tablet ; 

OAHAAOC 
^TfilMHCCN 
TlB£nON KAAT 
AlON bhPyaaia 
N 0M--c»AN APA 
KAAONKAI APA 
eOXAPfTHCE 
KEN 


'O BijflOS 
eT€ifirj(7€v 
Ti^epcov KXav~ 
Biov ^gpvXXia- 
5 vov, dvBpa 
KaXov KoX dya- 

9ov dperr]!; e- 

(ve)Kep. 


^ Inscr. of Attouda, C.I.G. 3949 ft’. ; Le Bas- pp. 238-9; CB. i. p. 181-3. 
^Va<^d. 743 ; B.C.II. 1887, pp. 348 f. and 1890, 


E E 2 
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5. Built into the wall of a house, upside down : 

''/\vK\vrdTrj TrarpiSi 
Avp. ’'ASjpatTTo? 1lV)(^ikov 
dya}vodJeTr]<; Bid ^I'ov Ke Ta- 
pia^, cr^vp Travrl rm ire- 
5 plOVTL Koajpcp Bk Tcbv IBl- 
(ov dveOriK^ev avv- 
dXo)?]. 

Adrastos, son of Tychikos, may be the person mentioned in GB. ii. Xo. 
71, restoring [ A]dpdo-[Toi/ for [xVoKp/Jot;. The name Adrastos is 

known to be common at Aphrodisias, and occurs at Trapezopolis ; it was no 
doubt very common at Attouda which worshipped ’^iTqrrjp '' ABpaa-ro^. 

V 

6. In the wall of a house : 

7) )8o[i']X^ 

€Teip7^a'a[v (sic) 

' AvoXXd>vi\_ov ’Ac ? - 
Kavrov. 

7. In the cemetery wall; the first part was engraved on a separate 
stone : 

[57 yepovcria (or 7; ^ovXrj) irei^Tjaev rbv Betva] 
ral^ peyicTrai<f koX 
KaXXi(7Tai<i T 6 t/iat 9 , 
dvBpa KaXov koX djaffov 
yevopevov Trepl Trjv tto- 
5 XeiTijav eVt re rat? T<i)\y 
Tj-poyovwv avTOV [eu- 
So^cai^ iiri re Tat[9 %pei- 
ai? a? Kara, Td[ KaXov koX 
peyaX6[ippov iv 7rav- 

10 Tt Kaipw r[fj yepovcria (or ^ovXfj) virefT- 

X^ro 

TTJ? 

Before leaving Attouda, we should note the fact that to the south of the 
modern village, separated from it by a ravine, there is a high conical hill 
who^e summit is crowned by a Tv.rle (the tomb of a local saint, as we may 
say). This Turhc, as Prof. Ramsay has pointed out in other cases, preserves 
the sanctity attaching to the old town, the seat of the worship of Men 
Karon. ^ 

' At Apanieia theie i-. a Tiirlie on the hill aimve the town, to which the natives go up to 
pray wh' n thev want tain. 


;YTAT-inATf>!A! 

: PA2T02TYK(K0Y 
b-:T-l 2AIABI OYKTA 
iYNTT AN TITnnE 
^^‘.MnEKTANlAI 
■ ENIYN 
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TRAPEZOPOLIS. 

Another important problem in the topography of the Lycos valley is the 
exact situation of Trapezopolis, which is assigned by the evidence to this 
district. The arguments are stated, with the author’s usual acumen, in CB. i. 
p. 171 £ He infers that ‘ Trapezopolis lay north of Mt. Salbakos near the 
frontier between Caria and Phrygia and west of Laodiceia in such a position 
that, when the Phrygian frontier was moved a little further Avest, Trapezopolis 
came to be in Phrygia, not in Caria’ (p. 171): that it was conterminous with 
Attouda ^ : and consequently that it was probably near Kadi keui and 
‘ corresponding to it, though perhaps not on the actual site’ (pp. 165, 172), — 
a judicious proviso Avhich is merely the application of a general rule proved 
by all experience.- Exploration has confirmed each of these inferences, 
and justified the order of Hierocles. The ruins of the city Avere 
discoA’ered on a plateau north east of Kadi keui and about an hour and 
a quarter south-east of the railway station at Serai keui,® just where the 
higher spurs of Baba Dagh (Salbakos) merge into the curiously-shaped 
alluAual hills of the Lycos A-alley. 

The east side of the plateau forms one bank of the canon called Gebe 
Deressi,'* through AA'hich floAvs the stream Dondjali Tchai (the small rfrer 
nearest Sara keui on the east), and the west side is bounded by a similar 
ravine ; on the south the slope is short and easy but steeper again on the 
irregularly shaped north side. The eastern and Avestern sides, composed 
as they are of horizontal strata of clay, dipping perpendicularly down, have 
fallen aAA'ay to some extent, carrj-ing stones and foundations Avith them : at 
the riA’er side, 400 or 500 feet beloAA', AA'e saAV numerous large blocks of marble, 
and on the top one could see the foundations stopping abruptly at the edge. ^ 

The site, AA'hich still retains the latter half of the name in the form ‘ Bolo,’ 
conspicuously justifies by its shape the title ‘ Table-City, “ especially when 
one gets a vieAV of it from the side of Baba Dagh (Mt. Salbakos). A search 
over the plateau, Avhich is noAv turned into cornfields, revealed numerous 
remains of all kinds.® The foundations of the aqueduct, which brought 
a supply of water doAvri from Mt. Salbakos, can be easily traced for a consider- 
able distance, and Ijung about Ave saAV some of the stone pipes, which are of 
exactly the same form as those that are found in such quantities, largely 


^ An interpretation of a coin (described p. 
166), which will be seen to be justified. 

- The rule is stated e.g. p. 168 n. 1. M. 
Eadet places Trapezopolis at Kadi keui, but 
without any proviso. At Kadi keui we did not 
see the slightest trace of an old settlement. 
In this district between Tchibuk Dagh and 
Laodiceia he crowds together a host of towns, 
several of them on sites where there is no 
vestige of ancient remains. This is wrong 
method. 

^ The name is so given by the Railway Com- 
pany, but it is always pronounced Sara keui, a 


name which occurs elsewhere, and seems to be 
the correct form here. 

^ This was given me as the right form of the 
word ; I was corrected when I used the form 
Djebe. 

* The suggestion that the name Avas probably 
significant is thrown out in GB. i. p. 1/2. 

« The nearest A'illage is Seine keui at the foot 
of the Dtre by the river side. It contains no 
remains : it would be very difficult to transport 
heavy blocks down the steep side of the canon, 
but even those blocks which have fallen down 
have not been carried away. 
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in situ, at Laodiceia. It is possible that a •<eiiii-circiilar recess in the northern 
side contained a theatre : there are a considerable number ot blocks there, and 
clear traces of building. On the east slope, .standing out from the hill side, 
just below the level of the plateau (but mostly beyond the actual site, 
i.e. towards ncjrth), we found an enormous number of low archways built of flat 
stones cemented together, and closed by a wall at the back, the sides and ends 
being often pierced with window-shaped openings. These perhaps served as 
foundations for buildings. There are two similar ones on the plateau at the 
western side, almost the same as we saw at Kidrainos. 

Two inscriptions only were found on the site, but a search through fields 
of full-grown barley is rather difficult, and others may be discovered. Neither 
of them gives the city name, but the identification is certain. 

8. Engraved on a large block (length 97 cm., breadth 774, thickness 57); 
most of the inscription was imderground : 


10 


/i\\ b 

NAE A 0 M E NONTI-I K 
n I M E M-I T-NYnOTOYhEn z\ 



TOKPATOFOE APOE Fi AI A 

. 0 YA APIANOYEElf/AX TOYAMA? 

■ YATTI ON AAM ANKATYAAE INON] 
ONAE { AFX li N K T 1 2 TMNK AE ( 
pr E thnth i rroAEni ^ \ 

■TI-IN.ANAI TAEINTTOIHEAPEN-iE] 
V AI-NOE ! ATI 2 EOAEQEAIE niPEAIM/ 
T1T0Y4>AA0Y 1 OYM AlfMOYAY 2I0Yr 
nFQT A^XOKrOZ T-r 2 rrOAEQETOAFi 


TEPON 


r; ^ovXrj /ca]! 6 {eretfjLr]- 

crav rjor SeBo/mevov Trj [ttoX- 
et] eTTifieXrjTrjv viro lov fie'^/ialjov 
AaJro/cpdTopo? K[a]4'crapo? IT. Ai[A- 
5 /]ou ' ASpiavou S€[/3a]crToO XldpKo[p 
0]{/X.7rtor Adp,av KaToXAeu'or, 
tJoz/ ’Aaiupx^v, KTi'a-Tfji’ xal e[e- 
e^pyeTrjp Tjjf TrdXea)?- 
tIjv iij’daTacriv iron^crapLivip^ 

11) BppLOcrla Tiji TToXeco'? Bl' ez-ipe\7jTou 
Titov T^XaovLov 'Sla^ipov Avai'ov 
7rpo)Tdp-^ovTO<i T/;? TroXetu? to Bev- 
Tepov. 
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A comparisou of this inscription with the coinage of Ti-apezopolis 
furnishes the final ami conclusive demonstration that Bolo is the site of that 
city. Mr. Head publishes a coin of the city {Gatahigue of Caria, p. 177), 
struck in the imperial period but without the head of an emperor : it reads 
on obverse BOYAH TPAneZOTTOAIinN, and on reverse AIA T <|)A MA 
AYClOY. The L3sias of the inscription and the L^'sias of the coin must be 
one and the same person. Lj'sias was raised to the civitas under the FlaHan 
dynasty, while M. Ulpius Damas Catullinus probably received it from Trajan. 
Catullinus is appointed b\' the emperor e7nfj.e\rjTr]<; (curator^ of the city. 
The question arises, what were his duties It seems clear that 
is merely an alternative for the common term Xoyiorg<;. the whole expression 
being a rendering of curator rei puhlicac Trapezopolitcmim} an imperial official 
sent to look after the finances of the cit}'. We have, then, at Trapezopolis a 
further example of the incompetency of the municipal governments. On 
this whole question see CB. ii. pp. 369 f., 37 6, etc. As the inscription belongs 
to the first half of the second century, Catullinus was probably not a citizen 
of Trapezopolis.'^ The title /ct/o-tj;? implies, as usual, merely that he had 
obtained advantages for the cit\'. 

Lysias is first Archon for the second time. It is possible that the chief 
board of magistrates in Trapezopolis bore the name archons and not strategoi. 
Now on the coins of Trapezopolis archons are several times mentioned ; but 
no coins are as yet published that mention strategoi. 

9. 

I OAHMOZ \ 

I ETElMHIENrAIONATTX 
I TlTOYrrONKAAPON 
I EnAPXONEYEPrETHN 
K AIE A TH FAKAI TTATPjA' 

NATHXnOAEALE 


C. Attius T. /. Clams praef. belongs to a Roman family, and was doubt- 
le.«s a Roman officer who had had the opportunity of rendering some service 


o 

eTelfirjcrev TdLOp'’ATT[tov 
Titov vlov YiXdpov 
e'rrapj(ov, evep'yeTrjv 
Kal acoTfjpa kuI 7raTp[fw- 
va rgs TToXecos- 


' Coil. lust. i. 54, 3: Curator rei piMicae qui 
Graeco rocabtdo logista nuncupatur. ’Eiri^eXTjTTjs 
(t^s iroAeais) is tile natural rendering of curator 
(rei pnlUcnc). and the adoption of \oyi<Trr]s 
was probably due to the fact that €Vi^i€Ai 7 tt)s 
had almost liecome specialised in the sense oi 
curator operis fas, for example, in 1. 10 of this 
iiisr-v. ) 

“ He may' have been a Trallian, brother of 


Clandianns Hamas (his Latin name being pro ■ 
bably M. Ulpius Damas Clandianns) who left a 
large bequest to Trailers to found games in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius : see Pappaeonstan- 
tinos TpaAAeir, JTos. 30 and 31. The two 
brothers in that case were probably sons of 
a Trallian named Damas. Antoninu.s Pius sent a 
native of Aizanoi as curator to Aphrodisias 
{C.I.G. 3834, 2741). 
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to Trapezopolis. He was perhaps ])raefectus fabrum in attendance on a high 
Roman official and possessing influence -Nthth him, or supposed by the 
Trapezopolitans to possess it. 


THE RIVERS OF LAODICEIA. 

The identification of the site of Trapezopolis leads us on to the vexed 
question of the Laodiceian rivers. The discovery of the city renders 
untenable Prof Ramsay’s earlier assignation of the river names {GB. i. 
p. 35 f) and proves that he was right in recurring to the evidence of Pliny 
(‘ Corrections,’ p. 785 f). I shall try to show that his later suggestion is 
the correct view. The first essential in any scientific discussion of this 
question is evidently to know the course of the various streams or to have a 
correct map to show it ; the opinions of a critic cannot be of much value if he 
is in ignorance about the rivers on which the whole controversy turns. 
Kiepert’s large-scale map of Westliches Klein Asien is absolutely untrustworthy 
here : it shows several rivers which do not exist, and makes the important 
river TchukurSu (called also Geuk Bunar Su) flow in an impossible direction. 
M. Radet's map goes even further astray : he retains Kiepert’s mistake about 
Geuk Bunar and commits the additional error of making Bash Bunar Tchai 
(which he names Geuk Bunar) flow direct into the Lycos — which suits a 
theory, but not facts.^ Prof. Ramsay’s map gives Geuk Bunar Su rightly, and 
though it does m^t show Bash Bunar Tchai, he has a correct knowledge of its 
course (p. 7 8.5, n. 1 ). 

We must first indicate the course of the rivers which concern us here. 
(1) Gumush Tchai, which passes Laodiceia on the west side, is known by 
everyone, and it is therefore unnecessary to describe it. (2) Bash Bunar 
Tchai,- which flows by the ruins on the east side, has its source in a number 
of copious springs at Denizli. The water, however, is diverted for irrigation 
purposes, and very little of it is earned away by the stream. It is therefore 
a mere insignificant brook, with no claim to be called a river. In ancient 
times it was undoubtedly the same. We must suppose that there was always 
a settlement of some kind in the fine, well-watered plain of Denizli : ® as 
Prof Ramsay says of Eumeneia, ‘ .such a fine situation must have been 
I iccupied from time immemorial ; the bountiful fountains would attract the 
peasantry of a primitive time ’ {CB. ii. p. 354). After the foundation of 
La(xliceia, it was doubtless one of the villages in its territory. The Bash 
Bunar Tchai, then, was always the little brook it is to day : and what water 
it brought down was almost certainly used up in the city. Be it noted that 


' He ‘La cai te lij'Jrographique 

ill- i-e diatrier re-te ii I'aire. Toutes les cartes 
e.xLt.xiitc-^ founnilleiit d'errears.' (Rcr. dc-i Univ. 
du Midi, 1S96, p. 22, n. 2). 

- It i.s sometimes called Bashli Tchai, hut 
Bash Bunar Tchai i^ clearly right, ‘ the stream 
that tl'iws fioni the Head .Source,' In the in.i]i 


(PI. XII.; the stream ought to be represented 
by a much lighter line. 

’ II. Radet justly remarks {Rei- Univ. Midi 
p. 22) that ‘ le site de DenizIy, Tun des plus 
trais, des plus enchanteurs qui soient dans la 
penin.sule, n’a certainement jamais {i.e. before 
.314 ii.c ) ete inoceupe.’ 
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it does not tall into the Lycos, but slinks away to join the Geuk Bunar Su : 
at its junction it is hardly visible, a few shrubs being sufficient to conceal it. 
(3) Geuk Bunar Su, which has generally been identified wfith the R. Kadmos 
(probably incorrectly, see infra), is a fine, rapid river, quite as important and 
conspicuous as the Lycos. It rises in the hills on the south of Tchukur Ova, 
flows in a deep gorge between Mt. Kadmos (Khonas Dagh) and Mt. Salbakos 
(Baba Uagh), past Geuk Bunar [Kara Gibl], the copious fountains which form 
a duden (Kard^odpov) on the left bank of the river, and passing Ak Khan (the 
old Seljuk building on its left bank) falls into the Lycos above its junction 
with Gumush Tchai. In its upper reaches it is called Tchukur Su, in its 
middle course Geuk Bunar Su, and after passing through Baghirsak Dere, 
Emir Sultan Tchai. (See PI. XII.) 

Now the Laodiceian rivers were the Lycos, Asopos and Kapros. There 
is a general agi-eement that the Asopos is to be identified with Gumush 
Tchai. Which is the Kapros 1 The Bash Bunar [Bashli] Tchai, say some 
critics, amongst whom is M. Radet (whose map represents the stream as 
flowing direct into the Lycos).^ They point to the evidence of Pliny (v. 105, 
c. 29), I'njjosita est (Laodiceia) Lyco flurniai, latera adluentihus Asopo et Capro, 
and as the Bash Bunar Tchai flow-s by the line of fortifications, they regard 
the identification as obvious. But there is other eGdence to deal mth. 
Strabo (p. 578), speaking of Laodiceia,- says evravda Be nal 6 Kd-n-po^ nal 6 
AvKOi crv/i/8dX\ei rm XlacdvBp(p TTOTafim, Trora/tov tv/jieyedT]<;, dcf>’ ov nal y 
7rp6<i tS Avk^ AaoBlneia Xeyerai. The correct meaning of this sentence has 
been suggested by Dr. Paidsch {Boi. Phil. Woch., 1896, p. 466) in the words 
‘ Auch ftir Strabo bilden Kapros und Lykos zusammen nur einen Fluss,’ and 
explained by Prof. Ramsay (p. 785-6) ‘Kapros and Lycos, two streams, join 
the Maeander in a common channel, forming together a large stream, which 
is called L 3 ’Cos and on wffiich Laodiceia is situated ’ — a meaning which would 
be very w'ell expressed by the term AvKOKairpo’;, which occurs frequently in 
the account of the miracle performed b}' St. Michael at Khonas.® This 
evidentl}' forms an insuperable objection to the identification of Kapros with 
Bash Bunar Tchai. M. Radet ‘ readily regards the expression nal 6 Kdirpot 
Kal 6 Avko<; as the equivalent pure and simple of the term AvKOKa-rrpo'i ’ but 
his reason is that the Kapros and Lycos ‘ mingle their wnters before 
Laodiceia.’ The reason is untrue, and the objection therefore remains in its 
full force. (2) Moreover, how can the advocates of this view explain the coin 
(described CB. p. 35) representing, in the usual way, the chief rivers of the 
city, KATIPOZ and AYKOZ ? Why is it that the Kapros is ahvaj^s named 
alongside of the Ljnos as the other chief river of Laodiceia (e.g. by this coin, 
Strabo, Cinnamus and the term AvKOKairpos;) I The tiny Bash Bunar Tchai 
is the most insignificant of the streams, and it is inconceivable that it should 
have been selected for such special prominence (instead of the Asopos, for 

' Revue cles Uaiv. dii Midi, 1896, pp. 20-22 
map in Ea Phryvjie. 

- Strabo’s authority is especially high here 
nhere he was probably an eye-witness. 


“ Quoted by il. Kadet, l.c.: see Bonnet, Karr, 
de iniraciiloa Miehaelo archemgelo Chvnis pairato 
(Paris, 1890). It belongs to the eighth or ninth 
century ( Chitrch in R. E. c. six.). 
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example). {S) On thi=i view, what .stream can he iouncl ior the ELEixo.s ? 
The ^copo 9 'YXeii'oKaTrpla was probably so named because its territory lay 
between the Eleinos and Kapros (or because these rivers flowed through it'). 
Cp. CB. i. p. 36. Where can it be placed ] 

I believe that Prof. Ramsay’s provisional suggestion (‘ Corrections ’ pp. 
78-5-6), which assigns the name to the Geuk Bunar Su, is the correct view. 
It explains every one of the difficulties just stated. Pliny’s expression {latera 
i(iUuciitihui) is by no means inconsistent with this view. If we take it in the 
most literal sense, it may be interpreted in the tvay Prof Ramsay suggests, 
viz. that the suburbs of the city extended to the Geuk Bunar Tchai or near 
it (p. 785 «.). There is nothing improbable in this. On the contran-, there 
is every probabilitv that Laodiceia extended well out beyond the walls 
towards the east. Remains can be traced nearly up to the Geuk Bunar 
water : iierhaps these are only relics of the tombs lining the great road to the 
east, but it is not impossible that they repre.sent buildings.- Laodiceia was 
originally a small town and its fortifications enclose only a small space ; but 
it grew great and rich under the Roman rule (Strabo p. 578), and must have 
extended far beyond the walls. Excavations may yet reveal that the Geuk 
Bunar Su actually washed the edge of Laodiceia. At the same time it must 
bo pointed out that there is no necessity to take latera adlue'iitibus in an 
absolutely literal sense. It is a vivid expression used quite commonly in 
modern writers to mean merely that a river is close to a city : and this is 
what Cinnamus actually says, ecni Se Tt9 ay a t a Avkov /cal KaTrpov 
Tcov ^pvyicou TTOTapLo/v /ceipevt] iroXt? ovopa AaoBl/cri (i. 2, p. 5 ed, Bonn, 
quoted by 31. Radet). 

On this view it is easy to understand Strabo, the term AvKo/cairpo'i, and 
the selection of the Kapros alongside of the Lycos as the two chief rivers of 
Laodiceia. Eleinokapriu may be placed between Geuk Bunar Su and the 
stream tvhich flows past Dere keui. The stone mentioning the Eleinokaprian 
canton, which now stands near the Kaive at Budjali, has probably not been 
carried. In Turkey, stones are carried only when they are wmnted for 
some purpose ; but this stone stands by itself on open ground and may quite 
probably bo in its original position. Prof Ramsay, when encumbered by his 
original error about the Kapros, was forced to suppose that the stone had 
been carried : but he now welcomes the view' that the stone is in its orisinal 
position. In that case the stream at Dere keui is probably the Eleinos,® and 
Budjali Kaive may very well be the exact representative of the ancient 
meeting-place of the %w/3o? ’^XeivoKairpiTO/vd 

But is not Geuk Bunar the R. Kad.mos ( It has been so identified, but 


^ As Waddiiigton explains it (No. 1693/if) : 
unc (led deuj: r u it j cd quit rave rsaknt h: territoire 
dr Lao'Heec s' appda.it Ic Capras, et le nom dii 
rlUagr /:^f dtr^it. 

- Tins is reported to me by W.M.R. 

The stream called Kale Tclni is a mere 
torrent-bed, 33luc}i never flowi except during 


heavy rains. 

■* Waddington (on 1693a) identifies Eleiao- 
l-apria with Budjali, I e. the village {tcJdftlil-), 
on the left bank ot the Dere keui stream, in the 
corner between it and the Lycos. The Kaive 
stands close to the Raihvay, a very short dis- 
taiH H E. of the Station. 
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without evidence. The Kadmos is ])rohably the river that comes dov\Ti from 
Khonas, joining the Lycos at Colossae, after irrigating the gardens and vine- 
yard.s below the village. Hamilton calls it ‘ a copious stream,’ ‘ a considerable 
stream ’ ; he names it Bunar Bashi Su and says its source is a coioious spring 
at the foot of the mountain near Khonas (i. pp. 509, olS). One branch comes 
down from the village, but the water is mostly used up there : this part at 
least is called Here Tchai. Lower down we found it flowing with a copious 
stream, and on enqiiiry it was explained that the water came from a 'bunar. 
I understood that the sijring was in, or close to, the channel of the river and 
unfortunately did not return to examine it. But Hamilton’s account is 
probably correct. 

The Kadmos was identified \vith the Geuk Bunar, on the ground that 
‘Strabo describes a dudcn in the fonner, and there is a duden in the latter’ 
{GB. p. 785 ; see A. H. Smith in J.H.S. 1887, p. 224—5). But Strabo’s words 
refer to the Lycos, not to the Kadmos ' : virep/ceiTai Se rfi? TroXeca? opo? 
KdSpo'i [Khonas Dagh], e’S ov kol 6 Ai/«o? pei Kal d\\o<; 6p(ovvpo<; ra opei. 



TO TiKiov S’ ovTO'i UTTO 7/}? pvels eir’ dvaKV->p-a<; avverrea-ev et? lavro toi<; 
dWoii 7roTap.ol<i, Outo? refers to the Lycos, which Mr. Smith admits 

to be a possible interpretation: the rule that eKeivo<:...ovTo<; = ille...Mc is 
not absolute even in the best writei-s. 3Ioreover, Strabo’s description would 
not apply to the Geuk Bunar : the river does not disappear, the dudcn is a 
separate phenomenon on the left bank.^ This is shown by the accompanying 
section. The water flows from the pond X in a shallow channel to form 
another pond M, which has no visible outlet.' 


' This was pointed out to me by Prof. Ramsay 
himself after I had been making a fruitless 
search for another duden, being unable to accept 
the iilentification of Kapros with Bash Bunar 
Tchai. I had not a copy of Strabo with me. 

“ Hence it is not quite accurate to say tliat 
‘ tlic disappearaufc actually takes place at Kara 
Gol as well as on the Lycus’ {J.II.S. I c.). 1 

did not hear the water from the i/iii!e,i • flowing 


from the side of the deep gorge and falling down 
to the bed of the river ’ : I thought the noise 
was merely the roar of the river, but the fact 
mav be as stated, for the water must issue 
Somewhere. 

3 For this section I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Ml. S. Watkins of the Ottoman 
Railw.iy 
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Pro£ Ramsay takes our view of the dialed in CB. p. 210, placing it on 
the course of the Lycos, not of the Kadinos : and it is apparently a slijJ that 
leads him on pp. 36 and 786 to accept the other opinion that there was a 
duden on the Kadmos. 


I give here a few inscriptions of Laodiceiad 

10. Karak-Ova. Marble base, now used as a dihck taJi : copied in 
November, 1896. 


TTATTdK/rrr^lf 
AHiaNBOY 
A EYTAN 


’>] ’AT[T]aXl? [(pv- 
\r] Tojv /Sou- 
XevTuv 


UPON AMEN 0YTH£ 
ANAETAEEnXAOrrEI 
NOY TP II 

T 0 YTTPYT.®/ EAI TH 2 cj)Y 


'7rpovo[rj'\a-afiivov tj}? 
avaaTaaeux; \oyjeL- 
vov Tp/?, 

Tov 7rpaT[aa]e&)? cpv 

[Xi?]?. 


M e have here the name of a new tribe. In a Seleucid city the name 
Attalis represents a foundation subsequent to the extension of Pergamenian 
influence in 190 b.c. In CB. p. 34 f. Prof. Ramsay inferred from the 
occurrence of Thracian and Epirote names, such as Seitalkas and Molossos, 
at Laodiceia that ‘a settlement of Thracian mercenaries had been made 
in the Lycos valley to counterbalance the colonists of Laodiceia, who were 
attached to the Seleucid kings ’ ; but he wrongly supposed that the Per- 
gamenian settlement was made only at Tripolis, and that some of these 
settlers migrated afterwards to Laodiceia. It is now clear that the Attalidae 
did not restrict themselves to the planting of new cities over against the old 
Seleucid colonies (such as Tripolis, Dionysopolis, Eumeneia &c., CB. pp. 
193, 199 f, 258, &c.), but actually introduced into the Seleucid foundations 
bodies of new citizens likely to be faithful to themselves. 

The inscription shows that the constitution of the Boule was exactly of 
the ordinary Greek type. It is earlier than CB. No. 7 { = Ath. Mitth., 1891, 
p. 146), where the Boulc is still organized on the Greek sy.stem. -TrpvTavei^ 
and i^eraa-Tal are mentioned in the early inscription published in Ath. Mitih. 
1895, p. 207 f , and also in laser, in Brit. Mas. iii. No. 421 where, as Mr. Hicks 
points out, the Prytaneis change from time to time and enjoy aiTrjaa; iv 
irpvTaveltp in the regular way; while the judicial sy.stem is also of the 


‘ In CB. No. 5 ( = C.I.C. 3949). the 
fragments of which I copied hurriedly, 
read Ait Me'yicrTaji ^wrrjpi, and [Ao/LiiTiav]^\ 
(with Prof. Eains.ry', which e.xactly fills the 
erasure : the next .ue-yiVTai has no iota ndscripl. 
The inscription is engraved on architrave hlocks 
below the triglvphs and above it there was a 
Latin inscr. of which one fragment remains. 
liEDi <'AXT F.srx carved on the metopes- i.e. 


dedieante .Sex[to pro consule]. The 

stones, which have suffered somewhat since thev 
were copied, now lie at the south-east extremity 
ot the rains beside the Bash Bunar Tchai. It 
IS possible, therefore, that they belonged to the 
.Stuian Gateway, but they cannot have been part 
of the Ephesian gate, as Prof. Ramsay supposes 
■ from the inaectirate accounts given about them). 
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ordinary Greek type. Increase of evidence tends to show that the constitution 
of Graeco-Phrygian cities like Laodiceia was closely after the usual Greek 
model. 

11. A metrical epitaph, which I was told about early in the summer, 
but could get no chance of copying till late autumn, gives the only example 
we have of the use of Doric at Laodiceia. We should expect to find a 
mixture of Doric in cities where Macedonian colonists were settled : but 
it is unsafe to cb'aw any such conclusion from an epigram of this kind. 
When this paper was almost finished, the third part of Ath. ilitth. (for 1897) 
appeared, and I find myself forestalled in the publication of this epigram 
(see p. 358, No. 8) and some other inscriptions, e.g. Nos. 1, 4 and 6 (which I 
copied in the autumn of 1896). I therefore omit these from this paper, 
giving only some necessary corrections. The epigram is rightly restored, 
except the last two lines. The epigraphic text of the last line is 

OYAAXIAAEYSAEct)'' ’///7AI0ETI AOZ, 

and I restore both 

'‘AWo fjLev ’ETTcyono? gvafia Bia[aa}^ei, 

ovS' ’A^iWeii^ S’ €(f)[vyep fiolpav a]\i ©exiSo?. 

The type used in Ath. Mitth. gives no idea of the lettering, which is 
not good. 

In No. 4 1. 2 I read SOSIHEAYTHI, i-e. Td/jcro?, eavrSyi &c., 
(where M. Weber reads an unintelligible XIM); in 1. 4 KAflAlfll as required, 
and in the last line inZIN. 


12. No. 6 adds something to our knowledge of the Laodiceian festivals 
but we cannot be quite sure of the restorations. M. eber has not noticed a 
fragment lying beside the block and fitting to line 8 (which indeed increases 
the difficulty of restoring line 9). The fi'agpnent reads 

8 ni/,77 

TIKI/' '7 
10 MAYP/,;/ 

There is only a slight space between | and AZAN, hardly room for more than 
one letter. I estimated that after line 6 there was a possible space for about 
8 letters.^ 

We may attempt a provisional restoration thus : — 

A.] 

-\ov HuTrelipcapop, Trarepa 
KoX Oelop /<:a[i dBe\<f)Op ervy- 


' ]n 1. 6 (end) I read OZT C///, 1. 8 <i3NlE, 
1. 10 PCD-v, 1 . n PEh///MATI///; there 


appeared to he nothin" inscribed below the 
middle of this la'-t woid. 
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kXijtikov- Kai [app^tepea 
5 Kal uycovoOiTJjv [t^? rpiT-rj^ 

Trevraer'pplZo^; r[wv p.eyd- 

^ Xa>v dyatvmv Ai'ajv A-[ai laoXvp- (or twv ’OXvp,-) 

TTLdlV lepwv €l(TeXa[(TTtKci)V 

7r]daav rr]v oiK\ovp€vr]v 

10 M. Avpd 

6]p6pLpa Ti[p,>](ra^ civeO- 

7]K€1> ?] 

L, 6. The Aeid Se/Sacrra olKovpeviKa is already known : we now see that it 
was a four-yearly festiyal. Another Laocliceian festival was the ' XvTio’yeLa 
founded by Antiochus II. (261-246 B.c.) and celebrated every year {Inscr. 
Brit. 2Ius. iii. 421).^ Lines 7-9 seem to give an additional one called 
[’OXu/ijTTiffl (or To-oX-) lepa elaeXaariKCL olKovpepiKa : in 1. 9 we want some- 
thing like the elcreX. eh rpv oixovpev^jv of C.T.G. 2932. Games called 
’OXv pTT ia ’UpclicXeia ‘ASpaarpa are found at Attouda. On ela-eXaaTixd 
see Hicks, Ejphesos No. 607 and C.I.G. iii. 5804, where Franz says such 
games were called tulgo dyojpe'i lepoi vevTaerppiKoi. On oi/covpeviKa 
Hicks Lc. No. 505. 


13. I add an improved copy of an interesting fragment imperfectly 
given by Dr. Judeich in Atk. Mitth., 1890, p. 258, leaving it for the present 
without any attempt at re.storalion. It clearly refers to a vain contention 
"trepl irpuyrimv between those ‘ brought up in the new faith ’ and those of the 
old {t] p.ar[a\ia (^LXoviKeila]), and gives an admonition (the nature of which 
is not clear) to put an end to it. The inscr. is repeated in CB. no. 410. 


lf?r'CJl0YMEf^x 

0 A'/'- 1 iaCTINELuCINK A!NH AOlHTPECi 
■ITOYTOYCQJCXPHnEFinPCDTlcDN^ 
LC6A!KATf\AYET(DCPiNTHNAM(^i[gHTHt 

Von TOC H n ^TY'uA<|)lAONlKFl;;''''•,H,Ne;Y;"V 
' , 'KAieYNh A.Altfo . \ 

/ . NT"0 Y T O Y CRAinPOKATAPXETCoLANTx 
, , oPnOlMENOYICEMNOTEPOYLTAPEAYFO^ 
KiNOYCINTOYC nPOC/YllANTIMHCEIMHZ!j 
/,E C(})AI NOINTO v'oc 


^ I Iiai.l ie-?tGied and A^i. Mttfh. 

>liuv\',aii A y my « G]ty Latj a v.iGant ''J '.u g. 
- L. 16 'd iii^eiiptH'ii i'ul.libln-d Afh. Mlffh. 


1S&5. p. :d07. 'ihoiild be iv-tnred [eV rots <tw- 
Te]/\ou/ieVois Kar’ eViauTo!/ ay&aiv ev [rots ’Avtio 
X fluis . .], by ei.iiip,i)-i-uii viitli j;,-. 42 n 
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HIERAPOLIS AXD ITS VILLAGES. 


14. The following important was found near Tchindere keui, a 

village high up on the plateau above Hierapolis, overhanging the Maeander 
canon. It was said by one of the natives (who gave it as a tradition) to 
have come from a site SSW. from Geuzlar (Thiounta), where we saw some 
remains. The tradition is probably trustworthy.^ The slab is unfortunately 
broken at the top and two sides : it is much worn, and could not be read 
except by placing the stone athwart the sunlight. The restorations are 
intended to indicate what appears to be the general sense. 


/<rAOY TOY B NmTEPOYKk'-IOlAIKATO 

XflEPAnOKIITaNTHBOYA^.ETTITAldAPXA^ETliTB 

Ml TAVTANI f ITPaiKOM A! 2 TTOinZOAfin !Af f\ 

T 'CHAYTOimPIXIlNiriONONIYAAKAlAXYPAKAiMOM 

ibinOANITOTETPOTlilEANAITlinAPATAYTATTOlHZHHlI 

(/\IN X6IKTATT mo I H.KE.N A! H POITII MOYONOMATIIil ^ 

\INAlAYTONOZAANEAINX0HElAHTr^in.^PAT!NOI,ATll 

VEAENA0£NTAXnArA‘i>YAKKAZmAAnBANEfNTAinAPATl-l 

1 0 ) ITETANOYN HAPA'I)' 

fe.AT^YP! ONhTlIAAHKnMHS.OYAHeh'ZTEtANni,Al HAPPy 

\TAYne.ENTEINEI0A!£lAEPH.TONYnENANTiOinOiH3 

/TOA.mMZANA6HmTAONTOITOYTOYn')YtH4>!lMATO| 

lETfl.XONTOI i 

( 1 


ov 

’EttI (TTpaTTj'yov Qeocf) tov /3' vetorepov, ytt[? 7 ]i’o? heKaTo\y... 

eSo^e Twv JlepaTToXeLTWP rfi ^ov\fj iirl tmv ap'^a[i]pecrt^a)v[^ tou? irapa- 
(pvXaKa^ 

Kara vop, T\ov ott’ eavTtov iv rati Kcop^ai^ •woieio'dai €7r iBr}[^pi,av to? p,r] 

5 TTpocr^K^ov avToXf •Trape'^sip ^ fiovov ^v\(i kui aj^vpa xai p-ov\r]v, aWo Se 
pLrjBev 

pTjBepl a]WM w ap Troxe rpoTrcp' iap Be Tt? irapa Tavra iroiTjcri t] z\_'Tri- 
j(eiprj<Tri TfKeop 

\a^eip, TOP P^ep')(d ePTCL TreiroiriKepai irpoaTeip-ov opop,aTi eLa\a.'yeip . . . 
Kal 

KaraTiO^epai avTOP oera ap iXep'^Oy €iXTj7r(j)a)<; irapa tipo<: aTi[/r(»?, 7rpo? 
Be Tov- 

^ Of the value of such statements, tvhicli are zui'crlassui, a striking proof will he given under 
often dismissed U’jj. by Vou Diest) as itcfs iin- jieuos. 
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TOi? tow] i\ev')(6evTa<: '7rapa(f>v\aKa<} fir] Xafi^dveiv ra? Trapd t^[v K(t>firj<; 
ripd^- idv Se 

10 ^vp^fj Tajf r] Ka>pdp')^a'i\ aKovrat; areijravovv 7 rapa(^[uXa/ca, 

aTToSovi'ai, 

avT9i' to ] dpyvpioV r) t «? 8 ’ av K<opr] ^ovXrjdp (ner^avSiaai Trapa{^v\aKa, 
heiv 

'rrpo'i Tav\ra pifOev ' reiveadai' el Se pp, rov vTrevavrlws 7 ron^a\avTa 


TO. ’A7r]o\X(»i’0? dvaOripara, ovrot; tovtov tov rfrpcj)lapaT[o<; Kvplov 


«ai] eirey^ovTO^. 


Notes. — L. 2. There seems to be a gap between AOY and TOY, though 
the cop\' exaggerates it slightly ; veorrepov is equivalent to tov /3', ‘ Theopbilos, 
son of Theophilos, i.c. Theophilos the younger.’ L. 4-5. ‘ The pam- 
p)}iylaJ;es must live at their own expense in the villages, since the ^dllagers 
are not required to supply them with anything but merely wnod etc.’ L. 10. 
The letters before HKHM are far from certain; the impression seems to show 
something like what is given. 

For eirl rav ap)(^aipea'cd)v in 3 cp. ip Tat? apj^aipea-iait; (G.I.G. 2693 
c and d ) ; and expressions like dp')(^atpecnaKy^ eK/cXyala'i (J.H.S. 1895, p. 118). 
The title r]yep6ve<i which occurs at Melokome {CB. no. 64 = J.H.S. 1887, 
p. 399) is apparently not equivalent to Kapdp'yai,. 


This inscription (which is one of the copies of the decree set up publicly 
in all the Korpai) throws some light on the relation of Hierapolis to its 
subject villages, a point which is discussed in CB. pp. 123-5. It is there 
argued from the failure of any allusions to self-government among the 
inscriptions of Mossyna and Thiounta,^ the two ancient Kwpai near Geuzlar 
on the plateau behind Hierapolis, and from the fact that Hierapolis and 
Uionysopolis were probably conterminous, that these two villages, and doubt- 
less others (see p. 141), were subject to Hierapolis. The author jnoceeds to 
indicate the probable relations of the metropolis to the subject Korpai and 
remarks (p. 125) that a 7rapa<pv\a^ mentioned at Thiounta (inscr. 31) was 
most likely an official whose authority emanated from Hierapolis, rather than 
a mere Thiountene officer. Our inscription shows that Hierapolis appointed 
a set of Tvapa^vKaKes for its villages.- These officials were undoubtedly 
‘ heads of police ’ charged with the maintenance of order in the territory of 
the ruling city. The police were styled TraparfrvXaxtTai or (pvXaKlrai (the 
two names being probably equivalent), and they were perhaps a Pergamenian 
institution (C'il. p. 258, Friinkel, J/i-sf/ir. 249). About the constitution 

of these police forces our knowledge is scanty : but they were employed in 

^ Cp. (.^peeially Xe. 29. c-aeh i!apa<pi\aKes ui'e also nien- 

- The t-vpressinii m CB. p. 125, might suggest tioiied in the iimtilated decree louud at Develet 
that .1 'ingle was apjiointcii lor the and puhli'lied hv Hogaith in .7. TBS. 1887. 

Vihole Hii'r.i[.uUlau lenitoiy: that, howcvei, p. .392 ■ no 21. 
wa- not tlif case : there was prohahly one for 
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hunting cIoto and keejjing in custody brigands, Christians, and other 
disturbers of the peace. 

Officials of the subject villages must be carefully distinguished from 
officials of the ruling city or metropolis (here Hierapolis) : this distinction is 
ahvays clearly brought out in the Egyptian documents, Avhich are our best 
authority for the relation of a metropolis to its /rw/rao It is natural that the 
charge of order in the territory as a Avhole should be vested in officials 
appointed by the metropolis : and it is satisfactory to find documentary 
confirmation of Prof. Ramsay’s conjecture to that effect, a conjecture founded 
mainly on the consideration of natural suitability. 

The Para'phylaJ:es were in a position of power, and could make illegal 
requisitions upon the v'illagers or extort honours from them against their 
Avill (11. 5, 10). This decree enacts pains and penalties with a view to the 
preA'ention of such abuses: the Parapliylakes are required to live at their oto 
expense, and the articles they are authorized to demand from the villagers 
are strictly defined. 

On the whole subject, see Prof O. Hirschfeld in Berlin. Alml. Sitzungsber. 
1891, pp. 845—877, 1892, pp. 815—824, 1893, 421—441 ; Frankel, Inschr. 
Ptrg. Xo. 249; CB. p. 68, 258 ff., 307 f (where bodies of irapacfivXaKlTai are 
stationed in villages). 


CHRYSOEHOAS 

In speaking of the Lycos valley, Strabo refers to to iroXvTpyjTov 
X^pa^ xal TO evcreia-rov.^ An interesting jthenomenon, not mentioned by 
any traveller, is related by Prof Ramsay about the stream Chrysorhoas, the 
most important of the rock-forming cascades which Aoav over the cliff's at 
Hierapolis. He says (p. 86, n. 2), ‘ My friend Mr. Walker told me that its 
Avaters, after tumbling over the cliffs, Aoav for a short distance south through 
the plain until they reach a hole in the ground into Avhich they disappear,’ 
etc. An investigation of this point shoAved that the statement Avas quite 
true, but a fcAv years ago the phenomenon disappeared oAving (as the natiA'es 
also said) to the gradual choking up of the undergroimd passage by incrusta- 
tion. The hole Avhere it A'anished can be seen and easily identified from the 
deposit formed at the sides. I AAms assured, howcA'er, that after its under- 
ground course it reappeared doAvn in the jAlain near the village Kutchuk 
Shamli Avhere it formed a mareh, at least in Avintcr, when the AAnter Avas not 
used to irrigate the fields. Xoav the stream Hoavs above ground and is 
carried doAA'n in the same direction. 


* Earthquakes still oeeiir in the ralk-y : a lather violent one took i>]ace during one of my 
visits to Laodiceia. 


H.S. — VOL, xvir. 


F F 
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AXAVA — SAXAOS. 


"Avava, the tuwnpa'^sed by Xerxes on his way from Kelainai to Colossai 
beside the salt lake of the same name (Herod, vii. 30), has been identified by 
Prof Kamsa}- with the later .Sanaos ^ (through the stricter form Sanavos) and 
placed at the village ►Sari-Kavak on the edge of the northern hills, overlooking 
Adji Tuz Gidl, ' Bitter Salt Lake ’ {A'iii':/-.Joui-. H/v/i., 1838, p. 275, Gi?. p. 230, 
218). 31. Eadet, disagreeing with this view, separates the two names, and 

leaving x\nava at Sarikavak places Sanaos at Tchardak. on the western end 
of Lake Ana^■a. The following inscription proves the correctness of the 
former view. It is engra\-ed on a sarcophagus cut out of the rock in a 
necropolis between the middle and western Cjuarters ( nialudla) of the village ; 
the stone is much weather-worn, and the first part is cptite illegible. 

15. 

lYt8i0Y ..pTOKAr,-;-:.'..,, ■ y TOC/vyAIATOAS lEr QiFPvT.yT: 

TAfEl5ATIKA7:YB<il^T@ZANAi-r'l<5NAHMQ!l"c!Y,A7.T0YI£ ■- ' .f 

ATiKAI'B<^Z0NT£lAEETE/'\L;iANEAYTOlITO:'£g(yCYO:YO , 

[o( helves KareaKevacrav to fivrjfielov eavToh icai 


€T£p(i) Se ovSevl i^icrrac reOrjvai t»}?] 

4 (TVvjSLov a[Li]To(u)(G Ka\ \t5)v TeKvcovU) 67761 6] To\n.'>](ra'^ aTTohdiffeL [t]w 
lepwTarw 

Tap,el(p ’Ari/ca?^ Ke rw "Xavarivdiif S>']fj,(p Is reifias tov ^6/3 . 

’Atikcis //30'. ^copres Se ereXecrav eavrois tov emviov oIko[v. 

In this and the following inscription tlie fine is to be paid in Attic 
drachmae,- as at Apameia {CJJ. ii. Xo. 321. piloting also Thyatira) ; this 
suggests a connection with Apameia, and is a further indication that Sanaos 
was subject to that city ('■ee CB. p. 230. ii. (i. 42<8, etc.). 

On alwvios oIkos- see a paper in the forthcoming Annual of the British 
Sdivo! nt Athens for 1807. 


10. On a similar sarcophagus near the former. 


NEAY'-,v.:isAiTHt;YrJBly,;''''"i 

■ - XiOi'EiKPYAENlAEF.ZE'lTAiETEPOi'iTiriA 

.' iETTEiO lOiO.^O' ITO.VtiHCAC.AnOA'^CEli .POCTElMOYEiCTOiEPQTATO.NTAYlEl 
■i/4 .Tit .ACnEMTAiAlC.-.i/M.lL <3"^ 


‘ Sai'ao's.Sti.ii.o ;•. STii, Samos Ilielock-s. 2ai/is 
lYol'-'in. V. 2. 26. Svmus or Su'ais S^otitW'\ 

- ’ATivasX - • 111- 1 liiiou- : it is jnj— iMy a tiiis- 


ir.iJii.y Jue to the uoti'lb> in the stone for 'Bi-, 
■i> in nt.xt hin-. l.ut [.lohahlv it i- umtI to denotf 
opax^ds. 
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[o Seim KareaKevaae to fivr)fietov eai/[T«] xal crvv0i[(p avrov 

ovSein Se e^earai erepov Tiva 

KpSevo'^ai, eTrei o to£o[{;t]o rt ro\fiijaa^ «7ro8[<t)]o'6£ TTpoaTeipoii etV to lepcii- 
rarov rapbel- 

ov ’A]T£A:rt9 Trei'TaKia^iXia’i. 

Some other inscrij^tions of Sanaos will bo given in Part II. 


BRIA. 


The city Bria was placed by Prof Eadet and Prof Ramsay, independently 
of each other, at the modern village of Burgas.^ M. Eadet judges from the 
order of Hierocles, the importance of the modern village, and from its name 
which ‘ semble n’etre qu’une adaptation Turque de I’ancien.’ Prof Ramsay 
goes further and shows in an admirable commentary on inscription 218 (see 
also p. 577) the etymological affinities of the word Bria and how the name 
Burgas arose from the form Borga : but he is careful again to add the qualifi- 
cation that though the name remains, the exact site may not be at the 
modern village; for no remains have been found there, and it is the exception, 
not the rule, to find modern villages exactly on ancient sites. Towards the 
end of the summer I passed through this district and found the old site about 
a mile and three-quarters north-west of Burgas on the left of the road to 
Tatar keui. It is situated in the open plain in the midst of acorn-producing 
(palarniit) trees and is hardly vi.sible, and certainly not noticeable, from the 
road. Such a defenceless situation was of the Pergamenian t}q)e {Hist. Geogr. 
p. 86), which looked to commercial rather than to military considerations. 
With this accords the Thracian name Bria, for it is known that Thracian 
colonists were often settled in Pergamenian foundations. We may therefore 
safely infer that the city was founded after 190 B.c. 

There is very little to be seen now on the site. The most conspicuous 
part of the ruins is what we may best describe by saying that it looks like an 
extensive square-shaped entrenchment, banked right round, the general 
surface being raised above the ground level to the height of several 
feet. About two yards or so from the outer edge a low narrow 
ridge runs round, evidently concealing the foundations of a wall, the 
blocks of which appear here and there hi situ. This then was the fortified part 
of the city ; and the natives have appropriately given it the name hendch, i.e. 

‘ dyke ’ or ‘ trench.’ The buildings, however, extended over a large extent of 
ground especially towards the south-west. Here several big rectangular 
blocks may still be seen on the surface and the villagers of Tatar keui have 
recently laid bare some foundations formed of fine blocks with some cemented 
work: at this spot were found the stones bearing the inscriptions given 


Radet, En Phnjcjlf. p. 112 ; Kanoay, CB. i. p. 243-4. 


F F 2 
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below. At the inner base of the narrow ridge (where the fortifications seem 
to have been) they dug up a largo Byzantine column with a late inscrijttion 
on it together rvith some other inscriptions which they broke into fragments 
to put into the foundations of their new mostpie.^ 

The cpiestion arises, what has become of all the surface stones ? Burgas 
seems to j^ossess none, though some are almost certainly concealed in the walls 
of the nioscpies,- and Tatar keui is built of mud. They must have been carried 
to gTeater distances (perhaps to Sivasli and neighbouring villages). 

The following are the only inscriptions which we can certainly assign 
to Bria. 


17 In the unfinished mosque at Tatar keui : 


A1IKAI2EBA2 

mKAIEAPI 

EYZENOIAEKAH 

niAAOYOlEPEYE 


Ait Kal Se/3acr- 
rm Kaicrapi 

Eu^ero? ’AaKXt] 
TTLcihov 6 Upev^. 


Euxeno.s was priest in the Imperial cultus, the worship of the Emperor 
being associated, in the usual way, with that of the native deity Zeus. 


18. Udd In two fragments : in the epigraphic text they are placed 
together 


KAIHKATAY / 
Z-M- AYP 
OYZA© m/ 
AMOYEY)/ 
OYAETTc^ 
AIAEAPZiAI 
riAITHTlfA 
kxTOEEKin'po 
ANH^’O^O'Y 




1 


'O j3cop,oi^Kal 57 KUT av- 
Tov cropo]? M. Avp. '£> 
Aiojev ?]ov9 ’AOrj- 
vohwpov ? Bpt ?]arov,® eu" 
Bo^ordrov ^]ov\evTov 

fi' ? Trjdcra? dp-)(a<; 
Kal XeiToupJyt'a? rp 7 ra- 

rptBi re\i(r\avTO‘i eV irpo- 
'yovwv, (7Te](f>avri(j)6pov, 


' It seems probable ho%verer that No. 19 
came from this spot. 

- Continuuu> heavy rain prevented a proper 
evaniiiidnon of the village, but (apart from the 


declarations of the natives, who were kindly 
disposed) three previous expeditions found 
nothing. 

Perhaps a name like 'A.9r]i>oSupiavoi. 
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III 1. 1 the expression kot uvtov is unusual,^ but tve may compare an 
inscription of Laodiceia (Ath. 3Iifth., 1895, p. 209) where we have irkdroi Bvo, 
eh evyaio^ /cal kut’ avrov uTrepjeio';. In 1. 8, the expression e/c irpo^ovoiv 
(like lepev'i Bid yevov;, etc.) means merely that members of his family had 
often undertaken these offices ; the dp)^al were by this time as much burdens 
{munera) as the XeiTovpyi'ai. On <jT€^avrj^6pov see GB. i. p. 56 f. 

The date is shomi by the name M. Aur. to be the latter half of the 
second, or the first half of the third, century of our era. 


19. Ibid. A late Byzantine inscription on a rectangular block: the 
spelling is atrocious, but it shows the modern pronunciation. 


-{er oHOCfAJHC YKoAqMH(^(^, TONc\Ot!f 
K (:Afi A oTo M K6 V ro/o/>4cfc h NToAd\ kM 

4 ^'4A ton AoroGAoy h nbi t it hl 

T HN^ M N H Nepd^Nm/fA 

HNP\l X M thnAm k'Hnm i T4 rm/fi 
A P 0 At 0 iV 


•fe 70 ’Hodri?? (’Icodvvr]^) v/coBofi'/^cra^ top (j')adr' 

/ce ApBoTov 

dvdXvcre top X6yo(p) pov ^va (i.e. ipa) t 

TTjp i/cX7](njap ^9 t^p fjpepap 

rjpa ej^rj rr]p B’picrjp perd t\op enri'^dopiop 
Bpopopf 


Owing to limitations of space and of time, I must conclude this paper 
by giving the more important of the results attained in the north-west of 
Phrygia. 


THE IMPERIAL ESTATE OF TEMBRIOX. 

20. At the village Yapuldjan, close to Altyn Tash and the site of Soa, I 
copied the following inscription, which g^ves important evidence, both topo- 
graphical and historical, regarding the large Imperial Estate on the Tembrogios 
(Tembris). 


I An exact parallel occurs at Hierapolis [J.H.S. 1885, p. 346, Xo (5\ 
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A r A 0 H 


TYXH 


MP''CA£/'M • ' HA l/TlMU/CAflAv 

PEA0IDYA\UMV>. luc EHERUM'PRoCO.''-.-/U'^EI>,C; PERSP.ECTAflDEEO.RUMO^UA^'/ 
quiAlNlUPvlofEC;ERATURADfb(^UCITUDlNEA\SUAAREUoCA'XlT / 


20 


25 


AY TO K P ATO P I K- E A P 1 M 1 o Y'A [• W 4> 1 A inn W EY E E B E I E YT Y X E 1 E E B K/ 
4)l/MTTnWEHI<j>ANE CT AT WHrLApiAEHElEnAPAAYPHAloYErKAE'') 
NOYTWNAPArOY|lWWHnApOlK.HNK-rEWprWNTWNYMETEPWN/ 
AHHAHUoYKoiNoU(|reANWNCOHNWNTWNKATA<j>?YnANToTTWNAlAToY(' 
CTPATlWToY ^ TTANTWNENToICMAKAPIWTAToICYMWNXAIPoTEYEEBEQ 
noTATolTWNn WROTE BAC! AEWNH P EMoN KA! TAAHNONToN B lON Al AR/'j 
NH‘lACRAlAEElCMWNnE“AYMENPMMONoIl~MEl LAAAoTPlATINEtW 
KAl P WHT AI XO NTECT-! N AETN ! K ET E^^VAfM ElKIPoEAroMENEXQ 
K E W CENTOY TOICc^’XWPii'ONYMETEPoNiCMENlEP WTAvW 
MoCoAoKAH>ocO!KATA<|)EYroNTEnK-rElNoMENolTH:YMETEPAE/ 

C E lOM EGAAETTAPAToA AoroN K'HApAT! p ACCoME 9 AYTTEKEl HUwJ 
CloNofAEfaMECorEloirAPTYHXANoNTECKMlTETTApACTPATA y 
^SOMENAAAOTPIATPHYHETEPWNMAKAPIHITATWH KAl P WN 
TOATin I AN W N KA! M ATT APA AIMH ANONT E ETAE AEW<^ oPoY C' ' 
nWTAmAYNAETAITWNTTPoYKONTWIK ATHTTO;\lN 
METEpol EH ElEEroMENolK-KATAAlMHANoNTEETAEAE- 
EprWhWACA^'lCTANTECKToY E Af OTkP AE AlW 
AOM E NAAYTol ETTA p ATP A E Co Y E 1 N K E Y 1^ A 1 N E I o y 
OYTOYAAlKEl CeAlAl ACEloKENoYCn E P 1 W1 N ATI A/ 

E E B A ET E YE TE-eoEonoTETHS EH APXoH Al E I H ^ 

NOEKOH H EH EP IT o Y T W N eke 1 Ml 0 H COY H © lyf' 

E NT ETATM EtH CYU AEl,! B E\oEoN ? EEXI E 5 T 1 1 
(\U 1 D AlAlTO P E RAMN E D W I U 1 5 Q^U E R E UIy"' 

[H ElAHoYNoYAENo<^EAo?'AYElhEKTAYTH ETl^« 

B HKENAEPM AEKATATmAEpo 1 Kl AN TAYH o t|) E 1 / • 
jHEl^AlNop'TkNTlN-NKEYNH.AToYN'rKN-lMAEi''' 

HOTNN K EAP I ANtNoYTATY NONTA Al;,' - "El ED/ 

K E E^ A 1 KTAX W P 1 A E P HloY EA! K^XAH:/ 

■| C KoYTTAPAlsi^-fi'XXAoNKATolKoYNT/ 

AYNAPENA'-'T ' „»''.TAYT1-E1'' 

jA jor ■ /, > ; 




’ArfaOfj 

Imp. Cap'.. YI. [Iiil. P]hil[ippu^ PiuA Fi-lix Aug.] Pt [YI. Ini. Philippnjs 
n[ii]bi[l]i?::;imu-^ Caes. YI. Au[r Ap- 
pear 't Didvinuiu YI generum pro consulo . . , perspecta fide eoruin quae 

[scribit Eglectus . . . 

quia iniurio!-e geratur, ad '•ollicitudinem suam revoca(n)t. 
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XvTo/cpaTopc K-etrapi M. ’louX/w ^iXiTTira Ewtre^et EuTi';^et ^e^(aarw) 
/c[e ^I. ’\ov\i(p 

0 ^cXiTTTrq) inrijiaveaTarm KeVopt Berjcn<; Trapa Avp)jXLOv ’EjkXsk- 
[tov . ... la- 

vov TOiv ’ Apayovrjvojv irapolKtov ice yecopymv twv vp,eTepa)p, [Brjp.oo'la 
SttTT- 

uvT} Bi]pov KOLvo{v) yio ^}eava)v^ Soijpcov ~Siv Kara ^pvyiav tottcop, Sih 

TOV [ 

(7TpaTL(i)Tov. Y\dvT(t)p iv Tot? pcaica pio3TdToi‘; vp.div icatpoU, evael3ea-[TaT0i 
xe uXv- 

TTOTaroi rd)V TconroTe ^acriXecop, •I'jpefiop xal yaXijpop top jSiov Sta7[o- 
pLePOOP, TTO- 

10 pijpia^ xe BiacreiapLcdp 7 re[' 7 rJavp,epcov, pLOvoi r]p.el<i dXXoTpLa T[(i)]i' e[u- 
TV^ea-rdraiv 

xaipSiv Trd<Tj(ovTe^ rijpSe rijp tx€Te[Lav v]fie2p irpocrdyopep, i'^e[yyvoi 
epdvfi- 

>]aea)<; iv rovToi'i- ■y^mpiov yfiirepov \f[apLev iepwTalrov xe, orav p aeia- 
fJ.Oi oXoxXTjpo^, oi xaracf^evyovrei xe yeivo/iievot, tj;? vpi.erepa<; [TTpocrra- 
(Tia<;‘ Bia- 

creiofieda Se Trapa to dXoyov xe TTapaTrpaacrofieda vtt' ixeivcop o[t'? p?; 
uBixelv TOP ttX?;- 

15 (Tcov 00/Xer pea-oyeioi yap Tvvxdvovre^ xe p[»i]Te jrapd a-TpaTd[pxy 
ppijhepi, Trdcr- 

Xopei" dXXorpia toiv vpLerepmv pLaxapicordrcov xaipoov [eVet ol ivoi- 
xovvTe^ 

TO ’ATnriavMv xXtpa rrapaXipLirdvopTe^ ra? Xea>cf>6pov^ d[Soi )9 yivovTai 
cjTpa- 

Tjiwrat xi BwaaTai twv TrpovxoPTcov x\aT~\d tijv ttoXlv [?;pd)i', yeiTove<; 

Be }]- 

perepot e7re(cr6[p];;^dp6i'0« xe xaTaXip,irdvovT€<; Td<; Xe[a)cj)6pov^ . . xe tcov 
20 epycov j;pa9 ucpiaravTe'i xe rov9 dpoTr)pa‘i /3odv [Treipcopcevoi to, p?; 
o0et- 

Xopeva ai/Toi^ TrapaTrpdcraovcriv xe avv^aivei o[5t&) 9 ppa 9 ex tov toi- 
ovtov dBixelaBai Si(a)o-€foperoi'9 irepl cov dir a[pX7? TcpoaTa^ip 
evotijaco, 

— e/ 3 acrT€ \Ie7e0o9, oiroTe Tijv eirap^ov BieiTre[^ e^ovatav 

i '09 xe 07rco9 Trepl tovtcov exeivi]0>] tov >j 0\eia xeXevac^ ev Tal<; SeXT0i9 

25 epTeTaypevr]- Quae Ii[b]e[r]o (or li[b]e[ll]o () cuiiplexi esti[s 

-quid, agit operam lie d[iu]tiRi)is qiierell[is 

’ETreiSp ovv ovB'ev o^eXo[9 7;]peti' ex TavT't)<; t[»] 9 Tapo;^p9 yelveTai, 
TvvjSe- 

iSijxev Be rjp.d<; xaTa tijv dypotxi'av Ta fj,ij 0 (f)ei\X 6 p,evu TvapaTTpuTaeT- 
Oat, e- 


^ Better \ V ,oTiav(icv. see itijra. 
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’ivev^aLv6\y\T0^v tivwv ke a-vvTraTovvTosv [Trapa to hiicaiov {or 

aXoyov), eTreiSrj 



■yeaQat 


-KEcrdai Ke ra yatpia ept}fiova{d)ao ke . . . 

. . Ke ov Trapa r[a)v ei'jSoi' KaT0LK0viiT\_a>v . . . 


Xotcs . — The centre of the stone (as I estimated it) is shown by the 
dotted line at top and foot. This makes a possible space for eleven or twelve 
letters after 1. 1. L. 2, the second letter may be F ; before gexeruji the 
stone seemed to show two letters (possibly LI), not U (but perhaps merely bad 
engraving for r). L. 5, Trapa seems to denote that Enclektos drew up the 
document for the commune: perhaps he was the headman (magister, Trpodjcov, 
Ktapidpyp'i in 1887 p. 498). If so, Sid would denote the person who 

presented the appeal. L. 7, Moreavaiv may possibly be a variant form, but the 
T seemed different from the other letters T, and it is perhaps a miscut (like 
00'Xet in 15, AlAc.in 22, and jorobably others). L.IO read probably 
as in 16. L. 15, can (TTpaTd[pyT]if] mean ‘a governor Muth a force at his dis- 
po,sal ’ (like a-TpaTtjyo'i VTraTo^ iov jprocos.) ? L. 18 init.. we want a word for 
‘ marauders ’ : perhaps cTTpariidTai may bear such a meaning (‘ they have 
become foragers ’ : cp. (jTpaTi(OTiK(d<i ‘ brutally ’). L, 23, SteiTre? from BieTTco 
‘ directed the proconsulship of the province ’ or simply eirapyov StetTre? ‘ were 
arranging the affairs of the prov.’ L. 24, ottcd? = ‘ when.’ L 26, the stone 
has TILLS, which is clearly another miscut for TlXis or Tius. The inscrip- 
tion was carelessly engraved. 

Later consideration makes it seem more probable that in MOTGANNN 
(1. 7) it is the M, not the t. that is miscut. The lapidary cut KOINOM 
for KOINOYT- ^Ve thus get the form Toreavav, i.c. the people of Tottoia,^ 
the ancient name of the village Besh Karish Eyuk, about five miles S. of 
Alt}Ti Tash (see J.H.S. 1887 p. 513). This is exactly what is wanted. The 
suggestion is due to Prof. Ramsay. 

The date is 244-246 a.d. : in the latter year the younger Philip assumed 
the title Augustus. 

The sense of the Latin heading is not clear. Perhaps the reply w as sent 
through Didjunus 51 — gener, the proconsul, who wmuld forward it to the 
lirocurator. LI. 2-3, ‘ having examined the truth of svhat Enclekto.s writes 
. . . because (Appia ?) conducts itself (geratur = se gerat) wrongfully.- thev ? 
take the matter under their care.’ 

In the Greek part, though the restorations are often uncertain, the 
general sense is fairly clear. The rolodi on the estate (yiopiov) appeal to the 
Emperor as their lord to ptit a .stop to the ^'lolent conduct {fv.raulfuosuiii vel 
iniurwsui/i, adeersus cohuos Caesuris, Dig. i. 19) of the inhabitants of the Appian 
district w'ho haic ceased to confine themselves to the high roads and have 

^ Th'.' Iiaiiir witli oia- T or with two inrlitleuntlv .i.-p. IIlsL Giou. p. 240 Xc.). 

- IfiLiiriusc the technical term (Dig. i. 19 '. 
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taken to marauding on the ei^-tate, making themselves masters of Soa, inter- 
rupting agiicultural work and blackmailing the coloni, in defiance of the 
Emperor’s edict issued at the time of the appointment of the provincial 
governor and inserted in the archives of the town(?), etc. After the appeal 
there was added, no doubt, the imperial reply. The whole correspondence 
was set up publicly at the e.xpense of the coloii i under the superintendence of 
the ‘headman’ (as in the African analogies C.I.L. viii. 10570, Comptes Bcndns 
de I’Academie dis Inscr. 1897, p. 146 If.). 

Important topographical questions are decided by this inscription. The 
estate referred to is that called in later times Tembrion or Tembre, because 
the river Tembrogios or Tembris (Porsuk Su) flowed through it. The exist- 
ence of an estate was detected here and the name Tembrion assigned to it in 
Hist. Geogr. p. 177-8 (see also GB. ii. p. 615). This view has now received 
complete confirmation. Our inscription makes it clear that the people of 
Soa (near Alttm Tash) and part at least of the Moxeanoi ^ were coloni on the 
domain. From this we should infer that the estate extended south to the 
borders of the tenitory of Alia (Islam keui) — a conclusion already reached by 
Prof. Ramsay ((7.5. p. 615, Xo. 527) from an inscription found at Gumulu,- a 
village between Alia and Siokharax (Otourak), by MM. Legrand and Chamonard 
{B.G.H. 1893 p. 272). The northern limit is given by a boundary stone 
{G.I.L. SujOjoL 7004), standing on a low ridge running out from the western 
hills and narrowing the plain opposite the villages Haidarlar and Xuh-oren : 
this stone i:)robably marked off the estate from the territories of Apia and 
Aizanoi (cp. Hist. Geogr. p. 178), which perhaps met here. The estate there- 
fore included the whole valley of the upper Porsuk Su. Now, just as in other 
cases (e.g. Augustopolis), there must have been a bishopric for this vast 
stretch of country, and we are therefore compelled to agree nuth the view 
expressed in Hist. Geogr. p. 146, which assigns to this district the name 
EuSo/cta? given by Hierocles between Appia and Aizanoi. Soa was perhaps 
the ecclesiastical centre. The name ’ Apajovgvoi is new. 

The historical importance of the inscription lies in the fact that it 
supplies a fresh piece of evidence as to the status of the coloni on an Imperial 
estate in the third century. Previous to the fourth century, the coloni whom 
we meet in literature and in law are free tenants, occupying holdings under a 
lease ( = condudo-res') : in the fourth century, the status of the colonv.s as 
defined by public law is altogether altered : he is still free, but his tenure is 
permanent and hereditary, he is ‘ bound to the soil. This change has been 
traced by Prof Pelham, in his clear and incisive style, to the influence of the 
regulations prevailing in the Imperial domains since Hadrian s time : these 


^ This agrees with the situation assigned to 
the Moxeanoi in CB. ii. p. 631 f. — a situation 
indeed already continued by epigraphie ewdence 
(No. 615). I should now, however, prefer to 
say ‘ the people of Soa and of Tottoia ’ ; but 
the suggestion was received too late to be incor- 
porated in the text. The change does not, 

H.S. — VOL. XVII. 


however, affect what is .said about the boundaries 
of tlie estate. 

- I heard that Gumulu and Hassan keui are 
villages near the DevTcnt (on the eastern side) 
f)etween Otourak and Islam keui : but I have 
not seen them. 

G G 
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were receigni?ed to '‘be advantageous and were merely stereotyped b}’ the 
legislation of the fourth centuryd We know that the Imperial estates were 
reorganised by Hadrian-: and the status of the colon i iiniler this reorganisa- 
tion (at least in Africa and on the Milvadic estates) was essentially that 
prescribed by the law of the fourth century (Pelham Lc. jtp. 11-17 ^). Fitrther, 
Pr(:)f Pelham has shown that, althousrh ‘ we know nothing of the regulations 
by which the Caesars finally bound their own culoni to the soil,’ economic and 
political reasons (as well as the attractions offered to the coloni) all operated 
in this direction. This view is confirmed by our inscription, which gives 
similar evidence for the estate of Tembrion in •244-246 A.D. The colo/ii are 
clearly bound to the soil : they describe themselves as Caesar’s husbandmen, 
some of them at least having been planted on the estate by their Imperial 
lords ( irdpoLKOL ^ Are yeoipyol o'l opLerepoi, dpoTy)pe^, dypoiKoi, ^^ec^apLavo^), to 
whom they ‘ tiee for refuge, placing themselves under his protection ’ when 
there is a general upheaval of law and order (1. 13). Compare the 
expressions used by the dwellers on the Saltus Burunitanus in Africa sixty 
vears earlier (180-183 A.io.), homines rustici tenues rnanani nostrarum operis 
ckfii.iii. tohranfes, or rustici tui rcniulue et alurani saltum tv.orum {C.I.L. viii., 
lOoTO, col. ii.. 20 and 28). 

Xo mention is made of the eoncluctcrres : that is natural, for the complaint 
is against blackmailing by outsiders. But what has become of the lorocurator 
whose duty it was to protect the ‘ men of Caesar ’ (1. 30) ? He may have 
been mentioned, for the inscription is incomplete ; but perhaps the force 
of TrapaepvXaKiTae at his command was insufficient to cope with the- 
marauder.s. 

HERDS. 

Ill Sist. Geogr. p. 144 (quoting t/.iZ'.jS. 1887, p. 498, No. Ixvi.) Meros’" 
wa' placed at Kumbet, where there are considerable remains, especially on 
the acropoli'^.*-' The evidence consisted only of the order in Hierocles, and the 
fact that it was the boundary between the Opsikian and Anatolic Themes. 
The identification was generally accepted by critics, including Prof. Kiepert 
and M. Kadet. During an expedition to the country of the Praipenisseis in 
the beginning of September, I passed the village of Elmaly in the hilly 
country north-north-east from Altyn Tash (at or near which was the site of 
Soa), and copied there the following inscription. 


^ Tiu' hrrpKrufJ Doniains u.inl the 
Lnndon, 1890. 

- Proved for Afric.x liy inscriiitioiis. cspccially 
t-'.I.L. viii. 10570 (di^eii-^ed ty Mommsen. 
77. XV. 1S80, p. 385 tf.) and' for the iliiy- 
uilie or Killdiiiaii E^t.Un in Ad.i Miiiur liy 
K.oii-ay {CB. i. p, 2S4). Tlie !■ Hadriana 
uiidnul.t-'dly apjdied to all the other C'tate^. 
Plot. Pi lhaiii poinf^ out fp. 18. tliat the idea 
ot the iiew -y-teni originated v.ith ft-spa^ian 
.nel Trajan, and thi^ i-, eoniirmed hy tlie 
.Alrieaii iinnri[itiuii recently puhlElied in Coinpfes 


Beiidii.1 lie r Aead. den Inier. 1S97 p. 146 ti'. 

The organi.sation of llilyadic Estates is also 
described CB. i. p. 281 ff. 

■* irdpoiKoi, sojuuriiei-3. rcAdedt foreigners, as 
in C.I G, iti25, 45 ; 10,31 ; 9906, &c. 

“ Mijpos ill Hierocles and the Notitt., Mgp'bs 
in iVof. Busilii and Bot, Jiconts (ed, Gelzeri and 
Const. Porphyr. de Theiaatihiis i. pp. 14 and 25. 

® m.g. the Lion Tomb and Palace described 
by Prol. Ramsay in his Study of Phryg. An 
{d.H.S. 1SS9, ]), 176 IT.). 


t 
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A TA © H TYXH 
KOP N H A I AN C A 
A ^ N € I IM A N 
C 6 BACTHN 
H M € 1 P |-l N ® N 
K A TO I K I A 


’ Ay a9fj Tv-x^rj. 
l\.opvrj\iav %a- 
Xavelvav 
%e^aa-Tr]v 
T] yieiprjvcou 
/caToiKia. 


The inscription ivas evidently carried, along 'ndth a few other stones 
(including a richly ornamented sarcophagus now used as a fountain trough), 
and after copying it, I asked the circle of onlookers whence it came. The 
answer was : ‘ It has been here a long time hut we have heard from our 
lathers that it was brought from Malatia, while this other stone [an inscribed 
Byzantine column] came from Kara Agatch Oren.’ At the moment I did 
not recognise Meros as the to^vn named in our inscription and as I had 
already heard that there were ruins at this place Malatia, I was eager to 
know what surprise was in store there. When we reached the spot, it was 
soon seen to be an ancient site. It lies between Doghan Arslan and Gerriz, 
half an hour from the latter, and in recent years a colony from Gerriz has 
built a village beside the old town. The ruins, which run out from the base 
of an oval-shaped hill, the acropolis no doubt of the old city, are mostly 
characterless ; but we were told that formerly there were many marbles there, 
most of which have been carried off by natives of the district to Kutaya 
(Kotiaion)i — twenty-five, they said, were taken away by mosque-builders 
from that city six or seven years ago— -while the German Railway (which 
passes through the narrow plain) had destroyed great numbers ‘ ^^Titten and 
unwritten ’ : wm ourselves saiv the proof of their vandal depredations in the 
heaps of marble chips lying beside the foundations of a large building. In 
default of evidence, I determined to assign the name 7 ; ^letprjveov KuroiKta to 
this site : but, fortunately, our search resulted in the discovery of the fol- 
lowing inscription, which puts the identification with Meros ^ beyond doubt 
and proves the trustworthiness of the statement of the villagers of Elmaly.® 

22. On a rectangular block standing amongst the ruins : inscription 
much worn, but decipherable with certainty in favourable sunlight. 


^ At Kara Agateli Oreu (spoke), iiortli-east 
of Altyn Tasli, ive were likewise told that many 
stones had been taken thence to Kutaya. 

- The form Miros occurs in 536 a.d. (Labbe, 
■'’iii. p. 974). 

^ I do not mean that all Turkish statements 
re true, but the traveller can distinguish. If 


e.ij. one is lusiting a frequented district, and 
were to ask whether a well-known inscription, 
in the possession of a villager, had been copied 
before, your friend (in expectation of hal'nhUli, 
would of course answer ‘Ko.’ But when there 
is no motive for deception, there is less reason 
to disbelieve. 
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I ATAGH TYXH 

I cb A OTT T m O M T O N 
I A I A C 1-M, H r £ M O N A' 
i H M 6 ! P-MM(rSNnOM’; 
i toncyeptetim 

, K AlQQTl-l PJi^THCETTAP 
I X 1 O Y 


.'"A I Ki I r, A « ITT E PI 



’ Ay aOr) Tv^y. 

$X. "OlTTlfiOV TOV 
Biacryiii^oTaTov) yyefiova 
7] 'Sleipyvcav 7r6Xi[9 
TOV evepyeryv 
Ka\ cr(i)T)7p[a] ryf eirap- 
Xiov. 


FI. Optimus is called peyfectissirn. us praeses provvnciae, and the inscription 
therefore probably dates after the reorganisation of Diocletian (it might, 
hoTvever, be shortly before Dioclet., cp. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. p. 230, n. 2). 
Tj eTrdpxeio^ occurs B.C.H. ni. p. 17, No. 3 ; so C.I.O. 6627 where iirapxetov 
is TTTongly taken as neuter. 

Meros here calls itself TroXt?, and in the former inscription (dating shortly 
after the middle of III. Cent, after Christ) Karoncia. What sense does the latter 
term bear here ? We cannot think of a military colony settled by the Greek 
kings. That is, no doubt, the most common meaning of KaroLKia : but the 
term is also used to denote a settlement of the citizens of any given city living 
in an outlying part of its territory and managing their ovm internal affairs.^ In 
the Imperial times it comes to mean merely a village This is probably 

the sense it beai-s here. Meros was most likely a village of the Praipenisseis, 
which was raised to the rank of a bishopric (before the time of Hierocles, ca. 
530 A.D.) in accordance with the usual Byzantine policy. It may possibly have 
been a KaroiKia subject to Kotiaion (or even Prymnessos)^: but this is less prob- 
able. Even in the tenth century it is called a «&)//o7roXt? by Constant. Porphyr. 

The situation now assigned to Meros is about thirteen miles nearly due 
west of Kumbet. The question remains, what was the ancient name of this 
village ? A village Pontanos (or — a) is proved for this neighbourhood in 
Hist. Geogr. p. 435, but it seems too unimportant to represent Kumbet. 
Unfortunately my visit there preceded the discovery of Meros, and as I 
accepted the generally received identification, and was at the time more 
specially interested in the Phrygian monuments, I did not make a careful 
search in the village. Two inscriptions of Kumbet relating to Epinikos, a 
native of the town who rose to high office in the Imperial service, and is 
known from literary sources, have just been published by Prof. Mommsen 
from Prof. Ramsay’s copies in Hermes, 1897, p. 660 ff. Another inscription 
is published by Prof. Ramsay in J.H.S. 1887 p. 498. 

J. G. C. Andeesox. 

1 See, forexainple,C’£’.l..58.3aiidXos. 498.499. - Xot of Xakoleia, ^vhose territory could 

“ As M.Kadet says rrr. U.iic.Mic?,. 1896. jee. h.ii-dly extend to the west side of the nioimtams. 
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